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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS AND THE PUBLIC. 


—=_ 


ORIGINAL COMMUNTIEATIONS, on allinteresting subjects, are nota admitted into the New 
Series of LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE, iftcrilfen in a chaste and elegant style. Authentic accounts of 
Births, Marriuges, Deaths, and Provincial Intelligence, possessing any peculiar character, will hereafter 
meet with the most respectful attention, and a reason will be assigned in the next successive Numbers for 
whatever articles may be omitted; but it is requested thut all Letters be sent free of Postage. 


See 


EXTRACTS FROM THE BRITISH POETS. 


IT having been suggested to us by many of our most judicious Correspondents, that the Extracts 
from the BRITISH PoETS were no longer a desirable feature in our Magazine, we have been induced 
to discontinue them, and shall ini future substitute either ORIGINAL Poetry, or Extracts fiom 
Poems recently published. 


‘Lenden- Pointed by and for BELL, Proprictor of the WEEKLY MESSENGER, Southampton-alreet, 
Strand, August 1, 1810. 
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HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 


as 


Or that balance of power, for which 
80 many wars have been waged, and for 
which so much blood has been shed, by 
which, as by a kind of political assize, the 
harmony and relation of the various Euro- 
pean states was so long adjusted, nota frag- 
ment is now remaining. The politician 
may well exclaiin with the poet, and with 
more sincerity of feeling, as he contem- 
plates a fact and not a fiction:— 

« Can such things be, 

« And overcome us like asummer’s cloud, 

Without our special wonder!” “ 

Perhaps of ail the accidents which have 
tended to impair, and ultimately to destroy 
this celebrated balance, no single event 
has had so complete an efficacy as that of 
the recent marriage of the Archduchess 
Maria Louisa of Austria with the present 
Emperor of France. It is impossible to 
contemplate this union and not to ‘observe 
that it gives the final blow, the coup-de- 
grace, to that system of check and counter- 
check between the European states which 
had existed for upwards of a century. 

It has, indeed, the effect which the great 
contriver of it meditated,—it shuts out 
England from the Continent as if by bars 
ofiron. Itsevers her from: her last poli- 
tical refuge, as a Continental ally,—the 
House of Austria. It promotes the ambi- 


tion of the French Emperor, and in some 
degree secures the golden fruits of his 
usurpation, by uniting him with the an- 
cient dynasties of Europe, and thus giving 
him those claims of family grandeur which 
may serve to conciliate the prejudices of 
Lis most obstinate enemies. 

It bas been the frequent fate of the 
House of Austria to repair its humiliations 
and defeats by advantageous marriages, 
and perhaps in the whole course of the 
history of that House, a more splendid 
union has never occurred, nor more op- 
portunely, than the one which has been 
recently effected. Under the French al- 
liance, Anstria will again become one of 
the primary powers of the Continent, and 
the sanguine may entertain hopes, (thougl 
we confess we do not) that the present pros- 
tration. of the German nation will not las¢ 
beyond the life of Bunaparte. In the ab- 
sence of his controuling genius, every 
thing must shortly move again into its 
proper place, and the great middle balance, 
that of the Northern Powers against France 
and each other, be ultimately restored. , 

To the accomplishment of this end, say 
they, nothing is wanting but that the sceds 





and elements should remain. Let Austria 
retain but the skeleton of her empire, let 
her retain but the least spark of life, and 
A & 
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fortune may feed her up again to her due 
plumpness. The fortune of empires has 
more vicissitudes than those of individuals; 
anempire is a large object, and fortune 
can scarcely shoot so wide, but that many 
of her shafts, prosperous as well as adverse, 
must hit so ample,a target. 

It is perfectly needless to inform our 
readers what are the connections and de- 
scent of the present Empress of France; 
that she is the daughter of the Emperor of 
Germany by a deceased Queen is known 
to all Europe. She is extremely young, 
not having yet attained her eighteenth 
year. She is of alight complexion, emédon- 
point, somewhat above the middle stature, 
and is represented to be handsome and fa- 
scinating. Her education has been ex- 
tremely retired, and even recluse; but she 
is said to possess those advantages and re- 
finement of education and manners which 
are peculiar to a German Court. 

It would be absurd to attempt to give 
any biographical sketch of a young female 
who has never, till within the last three 
months, mixed in the great world. The 
education of a palace has no incident which | 
ean interest or strike; there is nothing 
worthy of historical record to be gleaned 
from the nursery of a young Princess. 

‘We shall therefore conclude this article ' 
with av account of the marriage of the’ 
Archduchess Maria Louisa with the Em- \ 
peror Napoleon, as described in the French i 
Papers :— 

The civil marriage (says the Journalist 
in the French Monzteur) of their Imperial 
and Royal Majesties was celebrated on 
Sunday, April 4th, at the palace of St. 
Cloud, at two o'clock, conformably to the 
programme. In the evening every part ofthe 
park was filled with an immense concourse 
of spectators, that flocked from Paris and 
the neighbouring communes, to enjoy the 
ynagnificent and entirely newspectacle pre- 
sented by the illuminating of that beautiful 
garden. The illusion was singularly aug- 
mented by the playing of the water, which 
rising above the illuminations, doubled 
their effect by reflection. A most surpris- 
jng cifcumstance is, that at St. Cloud the 
weathcr-was' pretty fair, at the same lime 
that in Paris the streets were inundated 
with an incessant torrent of rain. 
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On the arrival of the Emperor and 
Empress at the avenue of Neuilly, the 
diums began to beat, the bands of music 
struck up, the cannon fired, &c. The ce- 
remony of the chapel having lasted nearly 
three quarters of an hour, was succeeded 
by a repetition of the same acclamations 
and the same tokens of respect and attach- 
ment. Their Majesties returned to the 
Thuilleries before four o'clock. 

It took much less time than might be 
conceived to clear the gallery, by two stair- 
| cases only, of that multitude of spectators. 
The order established below, aud the judi- 
cious regulations observed on the arrival 
| #f the carriages, facilitated their departure. 
| This part of the fete was nowise inferior 
to the rest in beauty and attraction. 

It is also impossible, except for those 
who saw them, to form an adequate con- 
ception of the richness and elegance of the 
illuminations. Never was so magnificent 
aspectacle exhibited to the public. The 
palace and garden of the Thuilleries, the 
triumphal arch erected at Pont Tour- 
nant, Place de la Concorde, the palace of 
the Legislative Body, Le Garde Meuble, 
and the Temple of Glory, formed an en- 
chanting tout-ensemble, which it is ex- 
tremely difficult to describe, because there 
is nothing with which to compare it. 

The Cardinal Grand Almonerof France, 
his assistant, the Grand Almoner of Italy, 
and the body of Clergy, received the Im- 
perial pair at the door of the chapel, and 
presented them with the censer and holy 
water. Their Majesties and the whole of 
the procession having taken their places, 
the officiating Grand Almoner ordered the 
Veni Creator to be chaunted, all present 
being on their knees. At the conclusion 
of the first verse, the Grand Almoner pro- 
ceeded to the highest step of the sanctuary, 
and standing with his back to the altar, 
pronounced a benediction on the thirty 
pieces of gold. The Emperor and Empress 
then advanced to the foot of the altar, and 
taking each other by the right hand, were 
thus addressed by the Grand Almoner:— 
“ Sire, you declare, that you acknowledge, 
and you swear before God, and in the face 
of his Holy Church, that you now take as 
your wife and lawful spouse, her Imperial 
and Royal Highness Madame Maria Luuisa, 








Archduchess of Austria, here present °— 
The Emperor answered, “ Yes, Sir."— 
The Minister continued, ‘* You promise 
and swear to be faithful to ber ia all things, 
asa faithful spouse ought to be towards his 
spouse, according toazhe commandment of 
God.—The Emperor answered, “ Yes, 
Sir.” 

The same form was gone through with 
respect to the Empress. The Emperor 
then put the ring on the ring-finger of the 
Empress’s left hand, saying, “I give you 
this ring in token of the marriage which 
we contract;” and the Minister making the 
sign of the cross upon the hand of the Em- 
press, pronounced them ‘* Man and wife 
together, in the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The parties 
then kneeling, and continuing to hold each 
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High Mass was then performed, during 
which the happy couple took the sacra- 
ment, and were repeatedly perfumed with 
incense, and sprinkled with holy water. 
During the Propitiaire, the Emperor and 
Empress kneeled under a canopy of silver 
brocade, held over them by the Arch- 
bishop of Rohan and the Bishop ef Ver- 
sailles. 

Such was the mode in which this mar- 
riage was celebrated; a marriage from 
which it is difficult to say whether Europe 
will derive advantage, or whether it will 
bethe cause of having more misery entailed 

‘upon her. It is not casy to foresee whether 
it points to peace or to a prolongation of 
i the presentstruggle. It is certain, indeed, 
| that it confirms the foundations of Bona- 
parte’s power, and it is nut easy to con- 


other by the right hand, the Minister gave |; jecture how peace can be effected whilst 
thein the nuptial benediction by repeating || his extent of territory remains as it now 
the two prayers, Deus Abraham, Sc. aud || docs. 


‘Respice guesumus Domine, &c. 
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(Continued from Page 264, Vol. I.) 


“ Ow the following day Sir William 
and his Lady, as the Spring was advanced, 
had an engagement at Richmond, where 





curiosity, seeing the intent, pushed on his 
: horse to the full speed, and passed the 


|coach without Sir William having it in 


they were to dine with the Duke of ——. |! his power to put his purpose in execution. 


They were already some way advanced 
‘upon their journey, when Clarissa, from 
some cause or other which excited her 
curiosity, happened to put her bead out of 
the coach:—‘ By all that is wonderful,’ 
exclaimed she, ‘there is the waggoner 
again.’ 
“It is indeed,’ added Sir William, look- 
ing out at the same time. 
“« There js certainly something very ex- 
traordioary in his following us in this way,’ 
- said Clarissa. 
“Stop the coach,’ said Sir William; 
“let him come up and we will speak to him.’ 
“* The coach was accordingly stopt; 
ppt to no purpose, as the object of their 





«*A most extraordinary person this,’ ob- 
: served Sir William. 

“My mind sadly misgives me,' rejoined 
Clarissa; ‘ifthere be any thing in pre- 
sentiment some disaster is near. Let us 
| return.’ . 

*«By no means,’ said Sir William; ‘but 
Tam resolved to be no longer in suspence.” 
And again stopping the carriage, and call- 
ing one of the servants who were riding 
behind, he mouhted the fellow’s horse, and 
followed the track of the object of his ap- 
prehensions. 

“Continue your journey, my dear Cla- 
rissa,’ said he as he left her; ‘I will joist 
you at the Duke's.’ 





“Alas! 


so he thonght, and so he in- 
fended, but he was douned never to sce 
her more. 

“Clarissa was unhappy, but she knew 
not wherefore; her spirits were sinking as 


if under adcep oppression. Is there any 
thing, Hymenxa, in what is generally 
called presentiment? If we may judge 
from experience, we must conclude that 
there is. Ihave repeatedly in the course 
of my life suffered many misfortunes, and 
can truly say, that one of any magnitude 
never occurred to me but that I had some 
previous presentinent that something was 
about to happen. Is it not true what some 
divines have supposed, that every one has 





some guardian spirit whose cffice is to |} 


watch around him, and to give him cer- 
tain warnings and communications, which 
may influence without absolutely com- 
ananding his will, Vhe destiny of men, 
or what is called destiny, may be condi- 
tional; and the office of these guardian 
spirits, if such there be, may be to infuse 
and to suggest the conditiens and the 
caution by which we may avoid any im- 
pending calamity. 
these prescntiments may be perhaps ac- 
counted for in the same manner. These 


guardian spirits, for cxample, may be as j, 


Iittle able as ourselves to see into futurity ; 
they have it not in their power, therefore, 
to communicate any thing distinctly ; but 
from their more extensive faculties, and 
particularly from that of Joco-motion, they 
may doubtless know every thing that |} 
actually exists; they may see the enemy 
or adversary in ambush; may see necessary 
events in their natural causes. What 
think you of this, Hymenxa?—To Proceeds 
however, with my story. 

"Clarissa continued her j journey with 
these thoughts passing in her mind, and 


“the impression of them was so great and 


lively, that unless she had so anxiously 
expected to see her husband, she would 
have returned home; her husband, how- 


ever, and the wagzoner, possessed her | 


“whole mind, and she travelled forwards in |! 


a very melancholy state of mind. 
“J return now to Sir William.—For 
sometime, though he rode on full speed, 


~ he saw nothing of the object of his search, |! 


bot at lengtdr passing a lane which opened |’ 
juto the main road, he saw him as if wait- 
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And the obscurity of | 






; ing in concealment till the carriage had 
j passed. Sir William immediately rode 
jup. ‘The stranger immediately fled, urg- 
ling his horse full speed down the lane. 

Sir William followed, but would have fol- 

lowed in vain had not a gate which closed 
‘the lane intercepted the further progress 
of the fugitive. The latter seeing this ob- 

stacle, and finding Sir William close behind 
‘chim, immediate'y fronted, and awaited his 
coming up. * Villain,’ exclaimed Sir Wil- 
|. iam, ‘whoever thou ait, [ have thee at 
ilength. Speak, Sirrah, what is your pur- 
pose with me?” 

“ Not words, or vain abuse,’ replicd the 
fellow. 

“ Whence this disguise,’ added Sir Wil- 
liam; ‘whence this constant pursuit of 
‘me, if your purpose be good? 
| “TL know not what my purpose is,’ rev 
plied the fellow; ¢ but this unmerited 
, language may give me a new one; may 
give me one which is at present very far 

fiom me.’ 
{ Why do T thus talk with a fellow like 
‘vou; surrender, Sirrah, and let me con- 
duct you before a magistrate.” 
‘| “ Saying this, Sir William raised his 
whip, which the fellow immediately seiz- 
{ing, threw over an adjoining hedge. Sir 
William, irritated at this indignity, imme- 
diately seized the biidle of the horse, upon 
which the stranger seized that of Sir Wil- 
}liam’s in turn, and the horse of the stran- 
i ger being the most spirited, the event of 
it was, that Sir William was thrown to the 
| ground. Sir William.immediately taking 
la pistol from his pocket, discharged it, 
‘but missed his aim.—‘ If this be your pur- 
t pose,’ said the stranger, ‘let us fight fair;” 
and immediately descending from his 
‘horse, and measuring off the usual space 
‘of ground, he took his stand. 

“Sir William,’ said he, ‘ Heaven is my 
‘witness that I sought not this meeting; but 
:as it has happened contrary to my secking 
and to my wishes, but perfectly suited to 
‘our mutual circumstances, I take it for 
|granted that it is our destiny. Behold in 

me one who cannot, who must not live at 
the same time with you. It is necessary 
hat one of us must-die. You see yon 
bird (pointing to a crow which was flying 
towards them), ‘let that be the signal of 








” 





our fire; when that bird reaches the line 
of this road let us both fire.’ 

“ Agreed,’ said Sir William. ‘ I know 
you not, but I see that you are an enemy, 
and as I never refuse to give satisfaction 
where it is required, and would rather have 
an open than a secret enemy, I take you at 
your word,’ And so saying they put them- 
selves in the posture usual upon such oc- 
casions, and upon the arrival of the signal 
discharged their pieces. Both of them 
fell,—the stranger dead upon the spot; 
Sir William mortally wounded, but still 
abie to move. 

“Finding himself still able.to move, 
though with the greatest difficuity, Sir; 
William contrived to reach the body of 
his adversary; the countenance was pale 
in death, and somewhat distorted from 
pain, but some of the appendazes of the 
disguise being removed, Sir Willian, to 
his horror and surprize, recognized the 
countenance and features of his supposed 
deceased friend, and husband of Clarissa, 
Edward !—Sir William was not in a state 
of mind for reflection; the dizziness of 
death overtook him, and he fe! breathless 
by the side of his rival. 

“ Some countrymen coming to the spot, 
being assembled and directed by the sound 
of the pistols, found the bodies of the 
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LETTER FROM MULFY CID SADT 


gentlemen in this situation, Some letters 
in the pocket of Sir William, enabled 
them to carry him to bis town house, 
whence an express was sent to Richmond 
with the melancholy intelligence. 

“Is it necessary to describe the misery 
of Clarissa when she was informed of the 
death of her two husbands, for such they 
were, both at the same time, and by the 
hands of each other? 

“Tt is unnecessary to add that Edwaid, 
having escaped from the Court of Peters- 


‘burgh, had arrived in Englaud, where by 


his own contrivance, anda inost unfortus 
nate one it was, he was reported to have 
been dead. Elis purpose was to have se- 
cretly watched his wile, of whose levity 
and indiscretion he had heard some re- 
ports which had made him miserable. 
Unhappily, by the indiscreet haste of Cla- 
rissa and Sir William, he arrived only in 
time to see his wife become the wite of 
another. Perhaps his honour was moved 
more than his loves Be this as it may, he 
had watched secretly the conduct of Sir 
William and his wife without any definite 
purpose, when an unhappy citcumstance 


|had brought about the fatal reuconti¢e 


which I have now related.” 
(To be continved.) 
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FROM MULEY CID SADI, ONE OF THE SECRETARIES TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE PERSIAN 


AMBASSADOR IN LONDON, TO OSMAN 


CALI BEG, HIs FRIEND IN ISPAHAN. 
: He ! 


—_ 


My dear friend, as to the amusements 
of the English, of which you request me 
to send you a detailed account, they are 
as varied as the sky under which they live, 
and as savage and barbarous as suits this 
unenlightened nation. If there be any 
thing in which the English differ fiom 
the Persians, and from the whole race of 
Musselmen, more than another, it is in 
their diversions. I no sooner saw them 
at their diversions than I exclaimed, these 
people are indeed fools. O Mahomet’ 
what did their ancestors do, that your curse 
still remains upon them? I have been 


endeavouring to calculate this merning 
how long it would take to convert these 
Infidels to the Musselman faith; and my 
decided opinion is, that nothing but the 
sword, the two-edged sword of the Faith- 
ful, hallowed by the direct authority and 
blessing of the Prophet, could effect it. 
The nation consists of nine millions of 
people, which in their public census they 
have the audacity to call souls; perhaps if 
eight millions five hundred thousand of 
these were put to the sword, the remainder 
of this batbarous people might be con- 
verted to Mahometanism. 


As to their amusements, the first is 
walking. It is better to sit than to stand, 
to stand than to walk, to walk than to 
work, sleep is better than any, and death 
is best of all, says our sacred poet Sadi. 
Not so the English; the English walk for 
their amusement, and labour for exercise. 
They are as restless asthe monkeys in the 
Persian woods; not one hour out of the 
twenty-four are they perfectly at rest. 1 
have an English servant who walks in his 
sleep. Whence does this restlessness pro- 
ceed? I cannot answer the question ex- 
cept by the Persian proverb,—a woman, 
an Infidel, and an ape, are always awake 
to mischief. 

Another amusement of the English is 
dancing. Yes, my beloved friend, the 
men dance here like the women slaves 
amongst us. The late Lord Chancellor, 
the greatest law officer in the country, and 
in dignity the third in the kingdom, is the 
best dancer in the country; your -fther's 
eunuch, black Narses, was nothing to him; 
he cuts capers as if he were jumping over 
an hedge from a Mahometan sabre which 
had pricked him behind. ‘This dancing 
spirit proceeds from the same source as 
their general restlessness; walking is one 
degree of exercise, dancing another. Can 
you imagine any thing more ridiculous 
than a whole nation thus dancing? yet I 
am given to understand, that on certain 
days in the year, such as what they term 
the Christmas, Whitsun, and Easter holi- 
days, it would be a fair and reasonable 
calculation, that at a certain hour of the 
night tbree parts out of four of the whole 
nation were dancing, 

Such are the consequences, my friend, 
when a people give themselves up to their 
women, when they admit them to an un- 
due share of eminence in the condition of 
life. Ig England, the women are equal to 
the men, and therefore both men and 
women are equal triflers. I can give no 
other probable reason for the general, the 
outrageous folly af this people, but their 
indiscriminate admission of women into 
all their societies. Where women and 
“men are thus equal to each other, men 
sink below what they ought to be into 
Merry-Andrews and Mortis- Dancers; and 
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women, being loosened from the rein which 
eught to hold them, are like wild asses in 
the desert,—the most mischievous unlucky 
creatures under heaven. 

Another amusement of this people is 
what they call smoking. This is the only 
wise thing they have amongst them; 
whilst they have their pipes in their 
mouths they have some resemblance to 
Musselinen,—they are grave, silent, and 
self-satisfied. 

Another amusement, for amusement it 
is, is what they term dining. An English- 
man lives to dine; he looks to his dinner 
as the business of the day. Ifhe strikes a 
bargain, he dines; if he wishes to comme- 
morate the death of his friend, he dines. 
Some years since they lost a celebrated 
minister, and to this day, on a certain day 
in every year, they dixe to bis memory. 
When a musician dies amongst us, a con- 
cert, you know, is yearly performed to his 
memory. I have no doubt that the dinner 
to the immortal memory of William Pitt 
(the name of their beloved statesman), has 
some analogy of the same kind,—doubtless 
he was the greatest eater as well as the 
greatest minister in the country. And in 
ceiebrating him by adinner, they doubtless 
present before his present shade those 
images which he loved best when living. 
T have never had an opportunity of seeing 
the tomb which has been erected to the 
memory of this immortal minister, but 
from the above circumstances I have no 
doubt but that its chief ornament in sculp- 
ture is what the English call a Sirota of 
Beef. 

Another amusement of the English is 
drinking. I call itan amusement, for they 
evideutly do not do it frem necessity; for 
the whole day together, and toa late hour 
at night, they may be seen sitting ia par- 
ties over their bottles; and those who are 
what are called staunchers, never think of 
moving till, from their excess, they are al- 
most incapable of moving at all. 


From London, the city of Infidels, 
in the Month denominated June.” 


(To be continued.) 
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So wearied and exhausted was Agnes 
that she enjoyed a profound repose, and 
in despite of her situation, arose in the 
morning tranquil and fearing nothing. 
She was sufficiently at ease to view the 
scene about her. 

She found that the abbey was one of 
those old monasteries which had guflered 
in common with others in the reign of 
Henry VIII. It then passed into the 
family of the Oldcasties, in whom it bad 
continued till the late possessor. 

It was seated on the brow of a hill front- 
ing the south, On the north, east, and 
west it was encircled by. a semicircle of 
woods about half a mile distant from 
the abbey. On the southern front the 
ground descended gently in a vale, fanci- 
fully called the Valicy of Flowers, about 
the same distance from the hause; the 
farther extremity af .the valley swelled 
abruptly into an eminence almost even 
with the chimneys of the abbey. ‘This 
steep ascent was luxuriantly oraamented 
with shrubs, which, favoured by the south- 
ern aspect, had attained an uuusual height 
and thickness. 

Such was the scene which Agnes be- 
held from her windows. She thew her 
eyes upon the structure itself; the win- 
dows were Gothic, narrow, and dark, with 
angular cornices, theigreater part of each 
was painted glass, which, added to the 
gloom of the long apartments, recalled to 
the mind's eye of Agnes the days of yore. 
The projecting buttresses were covered 
with ivy, the knotted trunk of which ap- 
peared almost coeval with the mansion. 
The turrets were still in a: substantial 
étate, the bells in sume of them still re- 
mained, a part of the ancient clock was 
still visible. 

Agnes descended to the parlour, where 
a breakfast was already prepared for her, 
and a blazing fire welcomed her entrance. 
It was richly furnished with crimson da- 
mask, the curtains to the ‘windows were 
full, and being ornamented with cornices 
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of carved walnuf-tree, the .hue of which 
was improved by time, had au air of 
gtandeur beyond even the luxury of mo- 
dern elegance. A sofa of damask, and 
of a most unusual length and even breadth, 
occupied the space of the wainscot 
opposite the fires Agnes .ordered the 
breakfast-table to, he drawn, to it; aud 
whilst Mrs, Marshal was) employed in 
making her cothe, continued lier ob- 
seivatigns. , 

‘The pictures on the wainscot attracted 
the attention of Agnes, and she demanded 
of whom they were the resemblauce. 

“They ‘aré all of the family af Old- 
castles, Miss;.aund a very tine sét of 
Squizgs ayd Dames they are. Some of 
them were great. beauties in their day, 
though tbe moths, as you may sce, Miss, 
have now. balfeaten their faces. The 
Squires, if report says true, were all very 
brave, and amongst the most loyal men 
in thetr country. : 

-..“¢ You see that.old gentlema, he was & 
Cavatier at the time of the great rebellions 
the records ef the family ‘say, that. when 
Charles I. was flying from the battle in 
which he escaped to France with so'much 
difficulty, that old. gentleman saw bim 
take a turnip from one of bis ficlds; his 
turnips had been so often plundered that 
he resolved to bring to justice the’ first 
offender, and. being accompanied, by a 








large party of his tenants and servants he 
rade up to the king. Though the monarch 
was in disguise, the Squire knew him, and 
resolved tosave him, though so immense a 
reward was offered for his apprehension. 
He thought it best to affect not to know 
saaiin, ¢ What do you here, fellow, stealing 
, iy turnips?’ said he, laying his horse-whip 
‘ pretty roughly over him. The king was 
| confounded, but kore it all very patiently. 
ithe Squire scized him as a vagabond, 
| but under a promise that he would return 
| to his parish, gave hima pass to the nexe 





;county, ‘The king was thus forwarded as 
1a vagrant to the sea side, and was by this 
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means assisted in his escape. The whole 
story is written at the back of the picture, 
and is believed to be true.” 

Agnes listened with pleasure to this 
family anecdote. The old woman con- 
tinued to relate others of a similar nature, 
and perhaps all equally true, as founded 
upon the same basis, tradition. Amongst 
the females Agnes observed one picture 
which she thought uncommonly beautiful. 
She demanded for whom it was painted. 


** For the last lady of the Oldcastle ; 


family, the mother of the last Squire; 
she died very young, and was esteemed 
the most beautiful woman in Europe; 
she died in child-birth of her second son, 
Geoffry, when only nineteen years old. 
Indeed, Miss, she was a most beautiful 
woman, and altogether as good as she was 
beautiful.” —. : 

* You knew her then,” said Agnes. 

“Yes, Miss, I was. born in the family, 
and was her favourite attendant; { re- 
member -the day when she died. The 
Oldcastles were a noble family, Miss, 
they were of the race of old English 
gentry; &. race that has almost all passed 
away.” 

meee to pass away her time, walked 
through the different apartments of the 
house. The library attracted her atten- 
tion most particulasly. On examining 
the books she found, to her equal surprise 
and delight, a stock of old romances. The 
apartment, like most of the others, was 
epacious, the wainscot was filled with 
Dook-shelves, except here and there a 
family picture; the greater part of the 
books, indeed, consisted of a collection 
of old divinity, which were already covered 
with the dust of years, and mouldering 
under the double effect of time and the 
moths, The centre of the roem was oc- 
cupied by a massy reading-table with 
heavy carved feet. The folding-doors 
were surmounted by carved cornic 
Every thing was according to the order 
of Gothic architecture according as it 
had beceme improved in the reigns of 
the last Henries. ‘ 

The window at the further extremity 
of the library opened into the garden, 
which was spacious, and wholly sur- 
rounded by a thick and lofty wall com- 
posed of sea flint; (bis wall continued 








from one end of the abbey around_an ex- 
tensive circuit, and thence again joining 
the abbey; the garden was wholly cut off 
from the surrounding grounds. Every 
part almost of the wall was covered with 
fruit-trees, fig-trees, vines, and wall fruit, 
which appeared still luxuriant in despite 
of age. Agnes saw that this spot had once 
been equally fruitful, and beautiful as even 
under its present neglect it bad not lost 
all its attractions. The walks were, indeed, 
almost concealed by weeds, and the trees 
in confused and neglected groups con- 
veyed the idea of a wilderness, but no 
neglect could wholly conceal the natural 
beauty of the ground. 

Agnes was so occupicd in the gratification 
of her curiosity that she had, almost for- 
gotten her situation; indecd, when she re- 
flected a moment, she was heiself sure 
prised at her tranquillity under circum- 
stances pf such danger. The conduct of 
Mirabel had removed the greater part of 
her apprehensions ; excepting the outrage 
of her first removal his language and ad- 
dress had nothing to which she could ob- 
ject. He, indeed, avowed his love in 
terms of sufficient ardour, but he reccived 
her repulses with respect, and even hu- 
mility. She expected him the whole of 
this day, but he appeared not. Agies had 
still further time to rally her spirits, and 
even to meditate an escape. 

She demanded of Mrs. Marshal how far 
it was to any post-office. The old woman 
replied that it was one amongst her 
orders to prevent her from sending any 
letters. * Your guardian,” said she, ‘‘ has 
not removed you from your lover that you 
may write to him. Wait with patience, 
and I dare say every thing will turn out 
well. But I may answer your question. 
There is no post-office within fifteen miles. 
No one about here but myself understands 
your language. But endeavour to make 
yourself happy, fof all is well that ends 
well. That is my maxim, and it has car- 
ried me through the world to my present 
age.” ; 

Agnes saw it wasin vain to say any thing 
more upon this subject, and therefore 
submitted in silent resignation, with the 
resolution, however, of seizing the first op~ 
portunity of escape. A second, and even 
a third aad fourth day passed over without 
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the appearance of Mirabel. Agnes was || the beauty of the evening invited her to 
surprized, but this circumstance banished |] extend her walk, she opened a black 
whatever yet remained of apprehensgpn; || painted door at the further end, and 
and Agnes was persuaded that the only }} thence entered the fields. 
evil of her present situation was the re- || It was one of those fine evenings in 
straint upon her liberty. which winter appears to rival the pre- 
On descending to the library on the |/ ceding seasons; the rays of the now set- 
fifth day she saw the dinner-table prepared || ting sun threw a golden gleam over the 
for two; the cld woman did not leave her |} woods which fringed the distant hills by 
Inng in suspense, but informed her that |} which the abbey was surrounded. This 
Mirabel proposed to dine with ber. So || chain of hills being divided in one poiat 
powerful is even a short habit that Agnes || by a short interval of valley, the evening 
heard this intelligence without terror, even || star appeared in this interval; beyond the 
almost with a degree of satisfaction, as she || woods was an almost boundless heath em- 
was already weary of the perfect solitude. || ployed as asheep-walk, the bleating of the 
How social is our nature, when solitude || distant flocks, and the tinkling of the fold, 
is yet more intolerable than the society of |] floated on the calm surface of the air, aud 
an enemy or persecutor. softened by their distance infused into the 
Mirabel accordingly appeared at the |! mind images of rest and pastoral happi- 
hour of dinncr. His address to her was the |} ness. The wind was bushed into the 
same as hitherto, passionate yet submis- |} silence ef summer, not a breeze sighed 
sive, ard as if anxious to lead her into an |famongst the hills, the blackbird and 
oblivion that she was in his power. Agnes || thrasb alone disturbed with their wood 
cvuld not avoid acknowledging to herself || notes wild the total silence. 
that he was the most dangerous libertine. |} Agnes continued her walk across the 
Agnes demanded of him how long it was |j plain towards the wood by a path which 
the will of Sir George and himself that she |] seemed little beaten, and came at length 
should remain there. Mirabel eagerly |} to a stream, which from its narrowness, 
adopted the character of a guardian in |j and running water, is in all parts of Enge 
which this was addressed to him. land called by the same name, a brook. It 
“As long,” replied he, ‘as the inex- |} was crossed by a wooden bridge, but 
perience of your age requires that you || which appeared so old and decayed, that 
should be secluded from the access of || Agnes feared to venture. Agnes stopped, 
libertines; not that either Sir George or {| and again looked round. ‘The scene re- 
myself can have any doubt of your honour, || called to her memory Cornwall and the 
but the world is censorious, and there are || Firs. There was the same wildness, the 
meu whom it is loss of reputation almost || same beauty of nature in despite of all the 
to be seen with.” neglect of art. She was in an amph‘+ 
Agnes could scarcely repress a smile at |j theatre wholly surrounded and cut off 
the gravity of this hypocrisy. She en- |j from the world beyond it by a circle of 
deayoured to rise from table after thedin- || woods. The abbey, seated on the brow 
ner was finished, as she saw that Mirabel || of the hill, reigned monarch of the scene. 
was inclined to drink. Mirabel, however, || The sun had now sunk beneath the hori- 
detaincd her, and an hour passed away in |] zon, and the turrets were becoming less 
further conversation. . She’ had uew rea- jl yisible. Agnes saw that it was time to 
son to admire the uncommon powers of || hasten back, and half-affrighted at her 
Mirabel, whose mind appeared equally || distance re-measured her steps. The 
cult:vated by polite science, and endowed |j darkness, however, according to the seas 
with the faculties of pleasing. He related |] son of the year, was rapid, and in despite 
the anecdotes of the town in a manner that |] of the fear-winged haste of Agnes it was 
it was impossible not to listen to him with |] dark before she reached the garden deor ; 
something of curiosity. opening it with a trembling hand, she 
Agnes at length escaped from the table, || stayed not to close it after her, but hurri::? 
leaving Mirabel asleep in his chair. She jj towards the house. On a sudden st-: 
entered the garden of the abbey, and as li found herself caught in the arms of a 
Be 












































man. * Agnes, loveliest Agnes, you must 


not treat me thus,” whispered the voice 
of Mitabel. Agnes saw that his counte- 
nance was that of a man whee spirits 
awere elevated by wine; almost sinking 


with alarm, she endeavoured to release j 


herself trem his arms. 

. “No Agnes,” exclaimed Mirahel ; “1 
caunot thus consent to throw my happi- 
ness fiom you. 1 have already cast myself 
and name and fortune at your feet. T have 
already invited you to become my wife. I 


repeat the inv ‘dation, and must not permit j 






you to refuse it, Do you consent toi 
saist he, stil retaining her in his em- 
brace. , 

wet -consent ‘te ‘any “thing, replied the 
Gombling Agnes, “if you will release me. 
By whavught, Sir,” continued she —. 

. & Talk notof right,” added he, “ love- 
Liestof women 1 wifl pay you the com- 
pliment if necessary, to purchase the pos- 
session of you at the risk of iny life. 1 
repeat that you must become any w 
L shall. stop: at nothing. Your reputa- 
tion is already gone unicss you re-appear 
in the world as Lady Misabel. Your 
disappeaiance frem te Countess of 
Shoffleton’s route is universally imputed 
te yeur elupement with me; reputation, 
your honour, every thing tequire that 
you immediaiely become my wile.” 

“ Release me, then,” said Agnes. 

* Promise, then,” repeated “he, forcibly 
ee 3 

“ T promise any thing,” said she. 

«Then go,” Sontinued che, “ for the 
night, but aeme mber you must  be- 
come Lady “Murabel, cr you, shall not 
‘escape su in,fupuree Tam, not accus- 
tumed to be, contradicted in any of my 
wishes, an. aherefore cannot, know not 
how: to. endure, opposition. “You. are 
heye in my power, and if pecessary te 
ay happiness, | sball not fail to use that 
power. + Langs, right, atgl morality are 
Jide to me when Tam reolved, as 1 now 
am, that you shall be mine.) 

With these words, afier again saluting? 
her, he permitted her departure. 

Agnes flew towards the house, and en- 
tering the library took a candle Siom the 
-tabie, and hastened to her apa tment. Se- 
curing at in, the best, manner.she could, 
she retued ta her bed, but pot torcgose. 














The spirits of Agnes were too agitated, 
and her terior too lively for sleep. Mirae 
hel bad now thrown off the mask which 
his artifice had induced him to assume. 
She had hitherto believed that she had 
nothing to dread fiom his violence, she 
now saw that she had every thing to fear 
of which a violent and lawless mind was 
capable, She trembied at her danger, the 
faculties of her mind were almost suse 
pended with hortor as she recalied to her 
memory his declaration. ‘Uhere was but 
one means to avoid the fatal issue which 
threatened her. ‘This was by escape. 

But how was this escape to be etiected t 

she was absolutely without money, as she 
had no purse about her at the time that 
she had been carried away from the route, 
It was near forty miles to the nearest post 
town. The peasantry in the neighbour- 
hocd could not even understand ber, nor 
she them. These obstacles appeared in- 
surmountable, Every thing, however, 
was preferable to remaining another night 
in the abbey. Every moment she expected 
that some attempt would be made to force 
i her door. She had heard before the 
daring character of Mirabel, and that he 
had more than ouce incuried the penalty 
of the laws, had not the modes'y of his vic- 
tims withheld them from a pub.ic appear- 
ance in a court of justice. Agnes for 
the first moment was sensible of the full 
extent of he: danger. 
"A plan of escape at length suggested it- 
itself. She suddenly recollected that there 
was a church within a mile or two of the 
abbey, having ‘seen its tower during ber 
walk the preceding evening. ‘To this 
church there must doubtless be some cu- 
rate or other minister, who in all proba- 
bility did not reside at any great istance, 
Could she gain his Loure she might ex- 
plain her situation, and doubtless Sablain 
his protection, he resolved to attempt 
the execution of this plat, and not to de 
lay itaday. ‘She arose, and descended to 
the tibiary, her usual break tapartment, 
with this puryose ” 

She hed scarcely taken her seat at the 
tabic before the old woman delivered her a 
billet. “It way from Mirabel! Its contents 
were as-folows:— | ’ 

nes, Tsepent the declaation of last 
i wight, that by sume nicans or ot.er you 























. amoment in effecting, at least attempting, 





must be mine. Consider within yourself 
whether choice is not preferable. I am} 
ge'ng on a visit for three days; I give you 
that time to consider. But I shall then 
expect or compel your decision. J cannot | 
consent to sacrifice my happiness to trifles. | 
I :epeat again, that my passion is so ardent, 
so interwoven with my very thread of ex- 
istence, that | will purchase you even at 
the risk of life itself. Farewell, consider 
and decide. Do not flatter yourself that 
escape is in your power.” 

lf any thing was wanting to complete 
the terror of Agnes, it was this billet. She 
saw that Mirabel had decided on the 
coursé that he intended to pursue, aud that 
his conduct on the evening of the pre- 
ceding day was not wholly the effect of 
his intoxication, She resolved to lose not 


an escape. Lvery thing seemed to concur 
to warn her of her danger. Under the pre- 
text that her waik the preceding evening 
had given her an unusual appetite, she con- 
trived without suspicion to secret some 
b:ead, and a pait of a cold ham, as she 
knew ot how far she might have to pro- 
ceed before she could precure further re- 
freshment, She resolved to walk till she 
had reached the nearest town sooner than 
again fall into the hands of Mirabel. 

With this purpose she sallied forth, and 
entering the garden thence issued into the 
ficlds. Wath a bea'ing heart, and a hur- 
ried step, she continued to walk forwards 
to the wood which fringed the distant 
hills Her terror gave wings to her feet, 
she scarcely seemed to touch the ground. 
Already had she gained the brook, and the 
fear of a greater evil gave her the courage 
which she had wanted the preceding 
evening. The bridge had originally con- 
sisted only of three planks and a rail on 
onc side. Of the three planks the two 
outer onesalone remaincd, the middle one 
having rotted, had either fallen into the 
water, or been taken away as fire-wood by 
the peasants. The cross beams which sup- 
ported the planks appeared in a very de- 
cayed condition, and the greater part of 
the rail was gone. Agnes trembled as she 
‘surveyed the colour ofthe water which ap 
peared very deep. She crossed it, how- 
ever, without danger, though not without 
trembiiug upon reaching the part where ; 
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the rail, by which she had hitherto sup- 
ported herself, had given way. 

The further extremity of the bridge en- 
tered the wood, opening upon a green 
avenue, in which the grass being browsed 
by the sheep was not long. 

Agnes hastened forwards, but at length 
weariness compelled her to stop. She 
threw herself under an oak which rose in 
the midst of the avenue, and bencath 
which the turf, being exposed to the 
southern sun, wasscorched, and thercfore 
dry. She now found what an excellent 
sauce is exercise even to an humble meal. 
Never had she eat any thing with half the 
appetite and relish with which she now 
ate her bread and cold ham. Cheerful, her 
strength and spirits returning, she resumed 
her journey, and gaining an eminence of 
the avenue, beheld the village at about 
the distance of a quarter of a mile, the vile 
lage church rising in the midst. she 
stopt awhile admiring the tural appear- 
ance of the hamlet ; the trees being in- 
terspersed amongst the houses ; and as the 
day was fine, the smoke ascended in spiral 
columns from the humble, but neat whit- 
ened chimneys of the cottages. She soon 
reached the end of the wood, and crossing 
astyle entered a corn-field, and after pass- 
ing over a barley stubble she reached the 
village. 

Her dress excited the atfention of the 
inhabitants, and she soon beheld herself an 
object of curiosity. A gipsy hat, witha 
wreath of fancy flowers, and a dress of 
white muslin in the extreme of the reign- 
ing fashion, was but ill adapted for a 
walking dress in any place, and in a village 
so far remote from the metropolis was a 
show. The children surrounded her, aud 
Agnes became uneasy. She looked around 
for the object of her search, the house of 
the village minister. 

For sometime she looked in vain, she 
thought that even a Welch curate could 
not inhabit a thatched roof. She was 
sinking with fatigue when some white palis 
sades attracted her eyes. Iw a paddock 
thus inclosed in frout, and on the sides by 
ahedge of hawthorh, she observed a house 
which she immediately concluded to be 
the one she was seeking. It was distin« 
guished from the others, moreover, by @ 
larger window, and a venetian blind. ‘The 
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fiont door was open, as was likewise a 
small gate which opened upon the narrow 
giavel walk, which led to the house. Agnes 
hesitated a moment, but looking back and 
secing several people looking at her, she 
hesitated no longer, but entered the gate. 
She found that she had not been mis- 
taken, at least she saw further reason to 
imagine so, as a gentleman habited in the 
clerical order approached to welcome her. 
Agnes, with a slight curtesy, entered the 
hocse, and finding herself overcome with 
fatisue, seated herself on the first chair. 
4 You must, indeed, pardon me, Sir,” said 
:, but Pbave heen so little accustomed 
tiat Lam unable to support 
saucuan made no reply, 
5 his si ier, who in the same 
the room. 









Agnes, how- 
to perceive any thing | 
her, a sudden gidciness seized her 
ry brain appeared on five, and she 
» the floor in a state of the most 
perfect insensibility. 

{ler hind hest aud hestess lost all cu 
rosity iu the more powerful emotion of 
compassion , the gentleman hastened away 
in pursuit of medical aid, whiist hi ster, 
a woman cf imiddie age, assisted hy a giri, 
Ler servant, bore her to ated, and ne- 
glected nothing which good sense and cha- 
rity could suggest. , 

Livery ciiort,however,appeared fiuitl 
The ien.ib of her walk in the beat of the 
‘day, the san being unseasonably warm, 
had been too much tor the natural delicacy 
of her cousiitution, she was seized with a 
biain fever, and there was every symptom 
of its being immediately fatal. 

Th a few moments the surgeon of the 
neizibourbood, who happened fortuvately 
to live in the village, appeared, and ex- 
ainined the state of her pulse. This gcn- 
tlenman, for such, though buried in this 
corner of the kingdom, he really was, was 
ab eminent instance of the injustice of the 
world, and the inefficacy of mese merit to 
obtain proportionabie promotion in the 
profession. Having passed a great part of 
his life in that most excellent school of 
surgeiy, 2 man of war, in confidence of his 
skill he had settled in the metropolis. Here 
with some difficulty be coutrived to ebtain 
adecent income till an unlucky esror of a 
physician compelled the Doctor, for hisown 
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credit, to impute it to the ignorance of the 
apothecary, a charge, which was more 
readily believed, as the splendid equipage 
and unblushing confidence of the phys 
sician had rendered him of high repute in 
his profession. As the object of this error’ 
was a lady of fashion, who fell a victim to 
the ignorance, united with the invincible 
obstinacy of her physician, the more mo- 
dest surgeon lost the whole of his practices 
and was compelled to leave the metropolis. 
He had sought refuge in Wales, where his 
success had procured him a merited repus 
tation. 

Such was Mr. Gibbons, the respectable 
surgeon who was now summoned to Agnef, 
He pronounced her danger to be extreme, 
that the malady, however, would be as 
shert as it was desperate, and that she 
would be either dead, or beyoud ad danger, 
before the followir 2 

‘Touched with the uncemimon beauty of 
her countenance, be demanded who she 
was. The gevtieman and_ his sister were 
1o this respect as inuch at a loss as himself. 
In this instant perceiving a ring on her 
fiuger the good surgeon commanded it to 
be semoved, asin the extreme vielence of 
the fever every compression, even the 
most s.ight, was dangerous. The sister 
of the gentleman was about to obey, but 
had no sooner beheld the diamond which 
was set in the ring, and its peculiar form, 
than she uttered au exclamation of asto- 
vishment, and in the same moment fell 
from her chair. ; 

Being at length, however, restorAl to 
sensation :—“ Save, oh save the beautiful 
girl,” exclaimed she ; “ for she is as dear 
to me as my lite; save the sweetest, the 
loveiiest girl which the haud of Heaven 
ever formed.” 

The surgeon promised that nothing 
should he wanting upon his part, but even 
from the change which had taken place 
during bis visit, he presaged that she was 
irrecoverably gone, : o 

In the meantime the beautiful girl lay 
senseless, her cheek was deeply flushed 
with the fever which raged io her veins, 
her eyes were closed, they ‘seemed as if 
prepared for the seal of death, 

















[To be continued.) 
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The interest excited amongst your fair Readers by the Story of the unfortunate Maria de S——a, 


induces me to send you the reminder of the Oriente 


tal Recollections respecting the city of Goa; a city 


which, being founded by the first Adventurers, possesses the most ancient Luropear Antiquitics of any 


Christian settlement in the Eust Indies. 


—— 


At half-past four, well in with the bay, 
whose broad expanse, strrounded by undula- 
ting emisences, some of which were crowned 
with churches and monasicries, formed a plee- 
sing contrast with the wild coast to the nurth- 
ward, Atsix we auchored in the bay, abreast 
of the Aiguarda Fort, a sma!l fortress and bat- 
tery situated uaa low poiut on the north side ; 
this fort could not withstand the fire of a Bri- 
tish frigate fur half an hour, but is of some 
service to check the insults of Angvia’s pirati- 
cal cruizers, who are at constant war with the 
Portuguese. 

At dawo of day, our party being arranged, 
we set off in the cutter for the city of Gua, 
which stands abuut scven aoiiles up the river ; 
and pulling across the bay, landed at a wharf 
close by the Alguarda Fort; having according 
to the usual castum given in the mame of the 
ship, &c. to the Commanding Officer, we re- 
ceived permission to proceed, and svon reach- 
ed the entrance of the northern branch of the 
Mandouva. On the left hank the ground ruse 
gently from the river, and every little knoll 
was crowned with a mouastery aud church, or 
agentleman’s chateau. Of the furmer, how- 
ever, there were the greatest uumber ; indeed, 
it is a common saying throughout India, 
“that if the Portuguese hud built half as 
wany forte as churches, India would still 
have been theirs.” 

On the right, the banks of the river vere low 
and warsby, and the river itself about the 
breadth of the Thames at Gravesend. We 
soon arrived at Puerto del Ray, or King’s 
Port, where the custom-house is established ; 
this is little better than a small village on the 
southern shore, and presenting nothing to 
induce usto stop, we proceeded past anuther 
small village Puerto del Principe, until ina 
sharp reach of the river our attention was 
caught by an immense building, of at least 
thirty windows in length, and four stories 
high; the whole appearance of it was sombre 
and gloomy, being of @ dark-grey, and deeply 
embesomed in wood of the darkest trop.cal 
foliege. The wooden lattices which Gill the 
window-frames in this settlement in liew of 
glace, added considerably to its sullen sir, 
and we felt but little disposed to envy the 





Archbishop, whose residence it ir, and who is 
also patron of a college connected with the 
building. ; 

We soon reached Panjeem, which presented 
{the appearance of « large town, but though 
now eight o'clock, it was as still es an Euvlish 
village at midvicht. Pulling in towards the 
landing-place we were hailed by the sentinel 
on duty, and were not permitted to land until 
a gentleman iu a rich Portuguese costume 
came down to the beach requesting us to 
come on shore. He immediately with warm 
politencss welcomed us to Panjcem ; and say- 
ing that he was Don Antonio de » the 
agent at Goa, for the Euglish East India 
Company, invited us to his mansion. A party 
of hungry sailors and soldiers needed but little 
invitation, and we were rather surprized on 
entering the saloon to find a breakfast laid out 
for twenty people. Don Antonio noticing our 
surprize, observed, that having beard of the 
arrival of an English ship, be expected some 
of the officers would come ap, aud therefore 
he had invited the Commandant and Officers 
of the gurrison to meet us. Though accus- 
tomed to Oriental magnificence, yet even to 
us, this breakfast was indeed superb; the 
table was covered with a profusion of the 
finest porcelain, whilst gold and silver glite 
tered on all sides; every luxury which the 
country could produce was presented to our 
view, and amongst the rest we werc not a 
little amused to find oysters served up ia the 
shell. The oysters of Goa are remarkable 
both for size and flavour, ‘and their shells, 
when cut in thin Janine, serve as a substitute 
for glass, particularly in the windows of their 
vharches, as they are by no means imper- 
vious, : 











‘ But cast a dim religious light.” 


During the progress of a chearful and con- 
vivial breakfast, we were informed that Pan- 
jeem is & town of very moderu date, beng only 
inhabited by those who can aifurd to leave the 
city, which is extremely uohenithy. We alsu 
learned that the gurrison at Goa and its dis- 
trict, is a kind of resource fur the younger 
sons of the Portuguese nobility; whilst the 
convents are filled with ladics uf high rank, 











who are sent out to this far distant shore, 
never to revisit their dulce domum, in order to 
enrich the eldest sous, and to portion off the 
eldest daughters at home ! 

Our time being limitcd, our excursion for 
the forenoon during the extreme heat, was 
confined tu the environs of Panjeem; and 
bere vur attention was divected to an extensive 
wall or rampart of stones and earth on the 
south side of the river Icading up to Goa. 
‘Fhis wall is intended to preveut the river from 
overflowing the luw lands which lay between 
Goa and Panjeem, and certaiuly answers its 
purpose; but then, the land thus protected 
has vo channel or outlet by which the super- 
abundant moisture can be drawn off after the 
heavy rains, and is thereby become an un- 
wholesome morass. 

As it was now low water, we were much 
amused by sceing the negro slaves, and some 
Indians also, diving fur oysters, which they 
brought up hanging together in large masses ; 
witha basket and a rude weapon of iron, the 
fisherman jumps out uf his canoe, aud diving 
where the water is deep, but in shallower 
places stooping bis head and shoulders under 
water, sometimes upwards of a minute, he 
brings up the oysters adhering together in 
large clusters ; but when he finds them laying 
singly, le iv general stays under water until 
he fills bis basket: by these means a canoe is 
sven loaded. Judecd we could judge ourselves 
of the quantity of oysters in the river, as the 
marsh wall which is nearly four miles in 
length, was covered with them to the high 
water-mark ; but these, from being exposed to 
the sun, are reckoned uuwholesome, 

The intermediate occurrences, until our 
afternoon visit to the city have been already 
recited ; in the progress of our ramble through 
which, we approached the cathedral, an im- 
mene buildiug, dedicated to St. Thomas, with 
two lofty towers at the western cud, nearly as 
Jarge as those of Westmiuster Abbey; the 
great door was closed, and a lay-brotber told 
us that we could not be admitted through this 
dvor, as service was then performing, but 
that we might puss through their private eu- 
trance into the cloysters. A new difficulty, 
however, nuw arose, as there was a /ady in 
company ; and they are by their vows under 
the obligation of never admitting a female 
inte their private residence, at least not 
through an outer door by day-ligkt; the diffi- 
culty was at length removed, and we were ad- 
mitted into the hody of the church, whose roof 


is supported by lofty pillars forming a double | 


row of arcades; each pillar being ornamented 
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saints. The grand altar is ‘ornamented with 
four pillars of about thirty feet in height, aud 
from two to three in diameter, cased with 


| platesofsilver, and hung with silken curtains 


covered with a profusiun of silver and gould. 
The candlesticks and other ornaments are of 
silver richly chased and gilt; and, indeed, 
every part of the interior of the charch {s 
covered with the precious metats. A number 
of altars dedicated to different saints, are 
placed aguinst the walls, all ornamented with 
the same barbaric profusion ; the images of 
the saints themselves are us large as life, and 
as the monks fold us, of solid silver. We were 
led to one ultar where was presented to our 
view a gigantic silver figure of the archangel 
Saint Michael, as our Ciceroni called him, 
with his two edged sword raised in the act of 
striking; between his legs was a wooden 
figure, not equalling in size our giants in 
Guildhall, but certuinly rivalling either Gog 
or Magog in the brilliancy of his dress and 
the elegant proportions of his bedy. This 
blockhead was ornamented with wings, au 
enormous long tail, aud a pair of horns such 
as Doctors’ Commons cven have never seen 
during their tong dealing in that article. —- 
One of our party with much xairefé n.quired 
efvur guide, “ what saint this was?" aud the 
monk, with a becoming sucer at his ignorance, 
informed us that this was an exact likeness ef 
the Devil! We could not help laughing at 
this intelligence, but our friend B—=, who 
was well acquainted with these gentry, gave 
us a hint that the Jnquisi¢ion was next duor ! 
We were now invited te the Refectory, and 
in our way were led reund a large cluyster 
which surrounds a grass plat and a small 
garden; this cloyster is three sturies in 
height, and leads tu the apartments or ceils of 
the monks above, whilst the lower range is 
supplied with confessional ch: This part 
is also hung up with many large pictures re- 
presenting the wonderful events in the life 
of their patron Saint; in one we sce him 


























j cut iv four pieces by the Moors, when the 


pieces miraculously join together, the Saint 
jumps up, aod preaching a sermou in Latin, 
immediately converts the very fellows who had 
thus becu exhibiting their shill in surgery ; 
in another, the Saint is at length resplved te 
die, and is laying on a couch, surrounded by 
monks, whilst ax angel with an immense pair 
of wings, and a very handsome wig, is pulling 
out his heart, in order to carry it to beaven, 
‘The most remarkable, however, of the col- 
lection, was one. of the Saints when cast away 
upon a desolate island, a kind of divine Robin- 











with basso reliceus from the tegeuds of the ,, sean Crusve; he is represented sitting on a 
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rock with his arms extended, his face elevated 
to the heavens, and his mouth wide open; in 
one corser in the clouds is the Virgin Mary, 
with the infant Jesus in her arms, and a 
stream of milk issuing from her oaked busom: 
in the other corner, by a most curious ana- 
chrovism, ig our Saviour on the Cross, with 
his side pierced by the soldiers’ spear, and the 
blood gushing from it in atorrent! An in- 
scription, at the bottum of the picture, says, 
thatthe Saint looking to heaven, and seeing 
the milk of the Virgin aud the blood Df the 
Redeemer, was uncertain which to prefer, and 
therefure opened his mouth to receive them 
both!” Our guide also informed us that be 
prayed to St, Peter fur this supply, which is 
Tepreseuted by his resting on a ruck.* 

Disgusted with such extreme fully, we 
gladly pursued our ramble, and vo leaving the 
cathedral were shewa the outside of the Inqui- 
sition; a large square building situated on a 
rock, which is hewn out in caverns, to enable 
the unfortunate prisoner fo see the mild light 
of Christianity! The walls are very lofty, 
and the lowest of the windows, which are very 
small, are furty feet from the ground; the 
only entrance is a Gothic door grated with 
iron, anT the tout ensemble hud such an effect 
on our feelings, us to make us imagine that 
eur footsteps echoed through the hollow 
vanlts, respousive to the groans of the lonely 
prisoner within, 

Strange coincidence! the next building to 
the Inquisition, is the Huspitallo di Merceda, or 
of mercy! ! aud this godlike attribute is re- 
presented by a large medallion over the gate- 
way, of a woman silting whilst an augel on the 
wing is hissing her! 

As the church of St. Francis lay in our 
way, we requested admission, when one of 
the monks very readily offered to shew us 
every thing curivus. Here was the same pro- 
fusion of gold, silver, jewels, and tinsel be- 
daubing the altars and shrines of the different 
saints; we were at length led to the chapel 
containing the tomb of the Saint bivself. 
This church thongh called the church of St. 
Francis Xavier, is dedicated tu the “ Bou 
Jesu,” but the reverence due to the latter, 
seems entirely swallowed up in the homage 
paid to the Saint, who, indeed, is believed by 
many of bis worshippers, to have the most in- 
terest and inflnence of any within side of St. 
Peter's gate. The chapel itself iv about fifty 
fect in height, and nut more tbuu twenty feet 
— oor 

© itis acurious evincidence, that a picture 
ef the same kind is described by Semple in his 
last tour, as befng in a church at Corduba, 

1 Ne. VILL. Vol. IL—N. 8. : 














square ; the walls being divided inte com- 
partments of stucco, with # profusion of 
foliage and heavy gilding. Io this chapel 
stands the tomb of the Saint, leaving no more 
space than for two persons to walk round it 
abreast; the lower part is square, with four 
large basso relievos of the principal actions of 
St. Francis, in black marble; the workman- 
ship is exquisite, and in some parts of the 
composition, the figures are in such high re- 
lief, as to project from the body of the de- 
sign ; but the fine effect of this is completely 
destroyed from the artifice of the ignorant 
priests and the superstition of their fuck, for 
every part is stuck round with pieces of wax- 
tapers, which are supposed to derive great 
sanctity from being in contact with the 
marble, though a casual observer could only 
compare them to the half-burnt candle-euds 
stuck up forsale in the windows of the lower 
order of [tatian warehouses in London. These 
candle ends are afterwards sold to the devo- 
tees, who firmly believe whilst one of them is 
burning, that. the devil cannot see to rua 
away with their souls; aud their efficacy ina 
sick chamber in lighting poor suuls to purga- 
tory is established beyond a doubt. The 
principal purchasers of these holy candles 
are among the softer sex, and it is with good 
reason perhaps that they keep these candies 
burning, asit is a pretty well established fact, 
that they are seldom in danger of guing 
astray, until the light is put out. The tomb is 
carried to a considerable height, of the most 
precivus marbles, jasper, lapis lazuli, &c. 
and is crowned on the top with a sarcophagus, 
containing the budy of the Saint, who is ex- 
hibited ou Easter Monday to the gaping mul- 
tilude. As these saints were geuerally monks, 
one would suppose from their nausevus filth 
when alive, that they could not be very 
pleasing objects when dead; but this Saint 
isa mirror of veatness and decency, fur the 
monk informed us, that every Good Friday 
an angel came from heaven, to pare his nails 
and shave his beard, and that these precious 
excresceuces were always left fur the accom- 
modation of those who chose to pay for them. 
‘Taking our silent attention for implicit be- 
lief, he went on to inform us tbat it had been 
the custom after vespers on Easter Monday 
to permit the penitente of that festival te kiss 
the foot of the Saint, as a confirmation of 
their pardon for past errors; however, a few 
years before this, an ancicnt dame, who bad 
been rather gay in her youth, and who choose 
to trust to the good footing of the Saint rather 
than to her own, for she remembered her owa 
slips and backsliding, but who was now quite 
Cc 





n 
reformed, in an extreme fit of devotion and 
holy desire, had actually bilten off one of the 
toes of the sainted Xavier. This new mode 
of extracting the virtues of the Saint was by 
no meuns agreeable to the curators of the 
holy body; who, no doubt well Anotwing the 
piety and penitence of their female cunfes- 
sionalists, and fuding that although the nuils 
might grow, yet that St. Francis did not pos- 
fess that lobster-like quality of re-producing 
his claws, thought proper to forbid all kissing 
pf the dead, and the old ladies are now obliged 
to be content with the living. 

After our to the convent, we now 
corspleted the circuit of the city, not without 
being highly gratified by the novelty and pe- 
culiar character of the scene; Goa is the most 
ancient European scttlement in India, in- 
deed, it was a large city when captared by the 
Portuguese in 1508 under Albuquerque, who 
bere fixed the metropolis of the Portuguese 
oriental empire; but of its ancient buildings, 
except the walls, and part of the palace which 
is said to be of Moorish origin, we could not 
find any traces. Were it not for the numerous 
churches, Goa wonld be a silent desart; but 
their bells continually ringing for the differ- 
ent offices, sumetimes make the passing 
stranger forget the scene of desolation around 
him. Allthe laity who can afford it, reside at 
Panjeem, on account of the unhealthiuess of 
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the city, and this isthe reason that none but 
friars are seen inthe strects, with the excep- 
tion of a few of the poorest class of Portu- 
guese, and some of the lowest cas f Hin- 
deos, who bave been conve: ted to Christianity. 
This conversion is on a very circumscribed 
scale, as the highcst casts, particularly the 
Brains and Rajaputes cannot agree to that 
equalily which Christianity in some measure 
imposes pon its votaries; and, indced, these 
converts know nothing more of the Christian 
practice, than the reverence due to the saints, 
and the submission,both mental and corporeal, 
demanded by the priests, with a few outward 
forme, as they still retain (heir ancient preju- 
dices about cating beef, &c. If nothing more 
than this, however, were wauting to make 
them Christians, it would not be of any great 
consequence, as the great quantity of fruit and 
vegetables brought daily to the Bazar, is an 
amp!e remedy for that deficiency. 

We now set off on our rcturn to Panjeem, 
and passed a Portuguese frigate lying at her 
moorings off the city, but her topmasts were 
struck and her rigging stripped, and thus she 
was to remain for her station of three years, 
unless any extraurdinary occurrence should 
call her to Macao. Such is the state of the 
Portuguese uavy which once ruled the Indian 
seas! 
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THE PRECARIOUS NATURE OF COURAGF, ILLUSTRATED IN THE 
HISTORY OF A FRENCH OFFICER, 


— 


Couraae, it has been observed, is only 
acquaintance with danger. This assertion is 
false. According to Dr.Gall, courage is an 
innate quality, and he who wants acouple of 
small elevations on the hiuder part of the 
skull, is, and must ever remain a coward. 
Gall exhibits the skull of General Wurmser, 
in which these elevations are very perceptible. 
This interesting discovery would be of infinite 
advantage to society, if it assured us that a 
man dves not merely possess this or the other 
distinguished quality, but that he will not 
fail to exercise it whenever an opportunity 
presents itself. ‘This however is nut the case. 
The most perfect human organ is subject to a 
thousand fortaitous influences. A mau may 
be brave in the morning and a coward in the 


afternoon. Qu the contrary, a few glasses of 
wine, or a few grains of opium, often elevate 
the coward to a hero. 

Some days after the battle of Malplaquet, in 
1709, the widow of a gentleman, residing on 
her estate in the country, was informed one 
night at suppor (hat a stranger in the hall 
desired to speak with her. She went, and 
found an old Officer, with the cross of St. 
Louis, who stood pale and trembling before 
her, and io whom she at length recognized a 
beloved relation, whom she had not scen for 
many years, a man who had by his valour 
raised himself from the lowest station in one 
of the first French regiments to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Cojonel, andthe honour of koight- 
hood. Exhausted, and scarcely able to speak, 
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be begged, as well as he could, an asylum fur j: 


that night. Astonishment, sympathy, aud 
curiosity alternately took possession of her 
soul. She would have introduced him into 
the family circle, but he begzed to be excused. | 
She offered him refreshments, which be re- 
fused, and requested merely an apartment 
where he might be undisturbed. ‘ To-mor- 
row,” said be, “ you shall kaow all; to day I 
am incapable of gratifying your curiosity.” 

The lady complied with his request. Next 
moraing when she enquired after him, she was |, 
informed that he had walked to and fro in his | 
chamber the whole night; that about two |! 
o'clock he wrote a letter, and an hour after- 
wards called up one of the servants, whom he 
prevailed upon by a present to carry the letter ; 
tothe post-office, about three miles distant. 
She had no time tu consider what could be the 
meaning of all this, for her guest just at the 
moment entered the room. 

“Madam,” said he, “I owe you a confi- 
dence. A voluntary renunciation of all claim 
to your esteem is my first punishment. Know 
theu, that previous to the late engagement, I 
was ordered to defend an advantageous post 
with one hundred grenadiers, if it were but for 
an hour, as the issue of the battle might de- 
pend on the maintaining of this pest. The 
General entrusted this honourable commission 
to me,—to me, an old soldier covered with 
wounds, who had never yet failed in my duty. 
Scarcely did the enemy appear when I ficd— |) 
wretch that am! I fled, impelled Heaven 
kuows by what fury. It was not till three 
hours afterwards that I reeovered my recol- 
lection; my honour was lost for ever. I 





hastened to you, intending to implore you 
to give me an asylum, till 1 could escape in 
safety to England, and there conceal my dis- 
grace under an assumed name. But, God he! 
thanked! IT have not yet sunk so low. The 
silence of night has restored me to my intel- 
Jects: my honour is gone, but not my sense of. 
honour, which prescribed what I ought to do, 
and without loss of time I obeyed its dictates. 
Aletter is already on its way to the General. 
It contains a confession of my cowardice, and 
a request that he would appoint the time and 
place for me to appear before a court martial, 
and to receive the punishment which I have 
deserved. Cheerfully would I purchase with | 
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my life the lost esteem of my General aud thé 
pity of my brave comrades.” 

The lady listened to this account with deep 
emotion. In vain did she endeavour to com- 
fort her guest, or at least to inspire him with 
the hope of pardon. “No,” cried he wildly, 
“never cau I forgive myself! The General's 
clemency would only render me still more 
miserable.” 

A week passed in which the brave soldier, 
dishonoured in his own eyes, never quitted his 
apartment. At length arrived the answer of 
Marshal Villars, written at Quesnoy, the 26th 
of September, 1709, It was as follows :— 

“Itisa melancholy thing for human na- 
ture, that a man of unimpeached courage for 
more than forty years, should suddenly forget 
what he owed to the wust sacred of duties and. 
to himself, but it is not less noblein the same 
man, that when the confusion ef mind by 
whicb he was hurried away subsided, he should 
voluntarily offer his life to atone for his crime 
and the bad example which he has given. Such 
are wy sentiments, poor unfortunate P—; 
such tuo are the sentiments of every brave man 
in the army; and though the laws of war for- 
bid your acquittal, or even the c-ncealment of 
your fault, yet we all pity you much too sine 
cerely to accept the heroic effer which the 
bitterest repentance bar impelled you to make. 
Receive then, my poor P——, my warmest 
wishes, joined to those of your old friends, 
that time may console you fur your misfor- 
tune, which we feel almost as severely as 
yourself.” 

Did the unbappy man derive comfort from 


j this philanthropic letter?—Ab! nu. As jus. 


tice would not punish him, he resolved to 
punish himself, aud in truth more severely 
than if he had been condeamed by a court- 
martial to kneel with his eyes bound before 
his own grenadiers. He returned the cross of 
St. Louis, went to Calais, where a strong gar. 


‘rison was constantly kept, appeared daily in 


the aniform of his regiment, but without his 
sword, and thus doumed himself to the igno- 
miny of serving as a living warning and ex- 
ample to his profession, Bowed down by the 
weight of years and shame, he was long scen 
performing thie penance, so painful to the 
feelings of a man of honour. 


Ca 


THE FATAL INTRIGUE. 
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THE FATAL INTRIGUE. 


— 


Marit. CATHERINE TAPERET, 
born at Paris in 1728, of indigent parents, but 
was decently educated by her grandmother. 
Her personal charms soon procured her ad-| 
mirers. She gave her hand to an architect, 
named Lescombat. The young couple resid-| 
ed for some time at the grandmother's; but the | 
sprightly wife, weary of her guardianship, per- 

+ suaded her hushand, by whom she was adored, 
to take a house for themselves. Here she was 
at first admitted into the circles of fashion, 
from which, however, her dissolute way of life 
soon excluded her again, Her husband was 
wholly ignorant of her execsses. By her per- 
suasion he even took into his house a number 
of young men as pupils, of whom Madame 
Lescombat formed a gay kind of a court. 

One of these pupils, named Mongeot, was 
favoured by her above the rest, and that in ; 
such a particular manner, that her hitherto | 





nasuepecting husband at length opened his |) 


eyes to his dishonour, reproved her very 
severcly, and turned Mongeot ont of his house. 
From this moment she vowed the destructivn | 
of her tyrant, as she denominated Lescombat. | 
With the aid of tears and earesses she con- 
trived to persuade him of her innocence, and 
to reconcile him with Mongeot. Scarcely was 
she again in the arns of her gallant, when she | 
had recourse to the most diabolical arts to pre. | 
vail upon him to murder her credulous hus- ; 
band. The following letter may serve as a 
mirror of her black heart :— 

“ Remember your promise, your oath,” she 
writes to Mongeot, “to deliver me from my 
tyrant. To you I transfer the work of revenge 
Heavens! how I pant for the moment of 
liberty! Chuse your time with judgment, 
and consider that the lives of us both are at 
stake. But mark, such is my fury, that if you 
have not the courage to perform the deed, I 
will myself find other meaus of procuring 
peace. Yes, 1am furious: hell is in my heart, 
and to me nothing is sacred! Ha! if you did 
but know the heart of un exasperated woman, 
you would speedily execute my commission. 
With what transport shall I hear of the death 
of my husband! with what raptures shall T 
receive his murderer! How much more ami- 
able than ever will you then appear in iny 
eyes '—But, alas! you are timid, cowardly, you 
tremble for your life; you never loved me.—O 
why was it my fate to become acquainted with 
you! L was living in innocence till you seduc- 








was || ed me. 


‘ful to meas long as my husband breathes. 
i cheerfully eacr 





i gratified. 


Had [ yielded to any other, I had long 
ago been a widow. 

* You think to deter me by the representa- 
tion of a painful and iguominious death by the 
hand of the executioner. You paint the hor- 
rors of the last moments of a murderer. You 
desire me to suppuse myself at the place of 
execution, and to imagine that I see your 
blood flowing for my sake. You threaten me 
with the like fate. You confess that you 
should not have the fortitude to endure the 
torture, but should accuse me as your accom 
plice. Nevermind: all this you must risk. 
Concern yourself not about my life; it ix hate- 
I 
e it, so my revenge be but 
Is this enough for you? Now go, 








| mean-spirited wretch, go immediately and ace 


cuse me. If, however, you fulfil my wishes, if 
you present yourself tv me dripping with the 
blood of my husband, then indeed expect every 


| thing from me; never did woman love so ar- 


dently as T then shall, and evermore you shall 
by the god of my heart!” 

© Well,” replied Mongeot, “1 will prove that 
Tadore you, and that I aw capable of sacrifice 
ing iy life for your sake. Be the consequen- 
ces what they may, your husband shall die by 
my hand. But be magnanimous, graut me 
one condition: let me challange him hke a 
mau of honour, not dispatch him like an assas- 
sin, LThope to vanquish him with ease, I 
shall thus accomplish your wishes and avoid 
Have pati- 
ence only a week longer and I will tind a pro- 
per time and place. 

“ May none of the misfortunes which I have 
predicted await you! If we should be dis. 
covered, I will endeavour to save your life and 
not my own.” 

The fury was not satisfied with this answer. 
She wrote a second letter, in which she threat- 
ened to ceconcile herself with her husband, 
and to confess to him the whule affair. She 
alternately lavished reproaches and tender 


the foul stigma of assassination. 


expressiuns on Mongeot ; she b oke with bim 
for ever, and immediately afterwards vowed 
everlasting love: ina word, she employed all 
the arte of a devil incarnate to extinguish the 
last spark of remorse in the bosom of her mis- 
guided lover. In this attempt she was but 
tov successful. Mongeot invited his master 
to take a walk in the garden of the Luxem- 
bourg; Lescombat acquiesced without suspi- 
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cion, and was uuusually cheerful and talkative. 
Towards night Mongeut proposed to sup ata 
Restawrateur's. Hix companion agreed to this, 
and it was eleven o’cluck before they rose from 
table te return home. 

On leaving the Restanratenr’s they had 
scarcely procreded a few hundred pacer, when 
Mougeot, flushed with wine, seized a favourable 
opportunity to rua Lescombat through the 
body with his sword. He fell, and walluwed 
in his bloud. The murderer fed, and in going 
threw a pistol beside his victim. He soon met 
with seme of the patrole, and told them that 
be had just killed a man who had stopped him 
and clapped a pistol to his breast. They tovk 





him into custody, and soon found the body of | 


Lescombat. Mougrot adhered to his first de- 
claration, asserting that the man wanted to 
kill him from motives of unfounded jealousy. 
On this the wife was also apprehended, but as 
the murderer asserted her innocence, she was 
veleased from her recognizance to appear 
whenever she might be called upon. Justead 
of availing herself of her liberty to escape, she 
went every day to the prison to visit her hus- 
band’s inurderer, with whum she even ate and 
slept 

Mongeot was removed to the Conciergerie, 
where his inamorata was not suffered to visit 
him. This wretched woman, however, con- 
soled herself in the arms of another for this 
separation. Mongeot being informed of ber 
inconstancy, was highly irritated, and began 
to waver in his declaration, but without di- 
rectly acen-ing her as an accomplice. Here- 
upon she was taken a second time into cus- 
tedy. Monzeot seemed weary of his life, and 
go longer denied his crime. He was sentenced 
to die. Shortly before his execution, he de- 
sired to speak with Madame Lescombat in the 
presence of the judge. This vile womun had 
the impudence to appear very gaily dressed, 

















‘aud, as it were, to scoff at the horrors which 

tormented him. The last thread of this un- 
\ hallowed passion was nuw broken, and he de- 
elared to the judge, that he was seduced by 
her alone to commit the murder. He then 
withdrew, and was broken alive upvo the 
wheel. 

When Madame Lescombat was examined, 
she scornfully replied :—* Mangeot was aa 
unhappy fellow, who long loved me, and for 
‘whom I even felt some friendship; but his 
ti last declaration proves nothing against me, 
| for he was no longer master of himself.” She 
then requested a mure convenient place of 
confinement, as she was four or five months 
advanced in pregnancy. [his statement being 
upon examination found correct, her trial was 
deferred till after her delivery, and the neccs- 
sary care was taken of her. She produced @ 
boy, and six wecks afterwards was sentenced 
to undergo the torture, and then to be hanged. 
She again declared herself pregnaut. Another 
respite of four mouths anda half wax granted 
her, and during the time she was strictly 
wat: hed, nevertheless every person was alluwed 
to see her in prison An eye-witness, who 
often availed himself of this permission, de- 
scribes her as a handsome woman, of a fine 
figure, with large black eyes, a deli-ate white 
bosom, and the most beautiful hands and 
arms. To these personal charms she united 
a mind stored with ideas derived from novels, 
and was very eutertaining company Even 
during her imprisonment she continued to 
read novele with great assiduity, and scemcd 
totally indifferent to the approach of her last 
awful moment. It at length arrived, and she 
had no farther reasons for delay to urge. She 
was hanged in the Place ‘e Gréve, aud is said, 
when under the hands of the executioner, to 
have expressed an equivocal kind of repent- 
ance. 
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THE REFORMED ROBBER. 
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“FATHER RAPHAEL, an ecclesiastic of aj were shut up in a small chapel, which stood 


small town iv Normandy, waa one day sent | 


for into the couutry to prepare a highwayman 
for death. The criminal was not more than 
two or three and tweuty, with an interesting 
Physiuguumy, aud bad heen seduced by bad 
company, He had frankly confessed all the 
circumstances of bis guilt; his chains were 
already taken off, as usual, previous to his ex- 
ecutiun ; and as there was nu convenient place 
in the prison, the clergyman and the cu.prit 


tremity of the vilige, and seceived ail ite 
light from an aperture in the middle of the 
;vanited roof, 


| detached from auy uther buildings, at the ex- 
! 


Heve the ecclesiastic immediately commenc- 
ved au earusest exhortation to repentance; but 
thouch he made it as persuasive and pathetic 
as possible, be . bserver. that the poor fellow 
/ paid very litt’e attention to what he said. As 
‘his ap; carance, age, and confession gave the 








father no reason to suppose him a hardened 
criminal, he was somewhat surprised at this 
inattention. He ascribed it, however, to a 
natural levily of disposition, which he did not 
fail seriously to reprove, aud reminded his 
companion to make the best use of the short 
lime be had yet to live. 

“* By all means, reverend father,” replicd 
the prisoncr, “ that is just what J should 
wish todo, Your exhortations are indeed ex- 
ecllent; but yet L doubt whether your rever- 
ence would yourself pay much attention to the 
finest prayers in the world if you were in my 
place. For, to say nothing about the con- 
foundedly disagreeable sensatiun, arising from 
the knowledge, that in a few hours one’s ucck 
is to be broken, there is one idea which 
bogyests itself with such force as to occupy 
my whole soul.* 

“Well, and what is that?” 

“That b might yet fiud means to get off, 
if your reverence chose to spare ay lite.” 

“$212 What dv you mean?” 

Don't you see that opening in the reef!” 

“ Yes, certainly ; but what then ?” : 

“ That it is a considerable height is evident 
enongb. But if we were to put tbat altar 
exactly underneath if, and upon the altar 
that chair; if your reverence would get upon 
the chair, and then suffer me to mount npon 
your shoulders, 1 should certainly be able to 
reach it.” 

“And when you bad got up there what 
would you do?” 

“] would scramble down the roof to the 
cornice, aud then a leap of five or six yards 
sould be buta trifle for a man in my situa 
tion, I hope that nobody is watching on the 
outside. ‘The chapel stands detached, a wood 
is not fur off; T can assure you that as svon 
ast reached the ground, I would rua as fast 
as my legs would carry me.” 

Hee the puor fellow paused. The priest 
considering the whole plan in silence, with 
cificulty repressed an involuntary smile, and 
rejoined: 

* Excellent! And Iam to assist you to do 
thist—At a great risk to myself, [am to en- 
able a robber to continue his guilty course! 
All the depredations which you would hence- 
forth commit ” 

* No, reverend Sir, never would [commit 
any more. 1 am now fully aware of the con- 
sequences. { bave this time approached too 
Rear the gallows not to avoid it in future av 
far as fies in my power. I will betake mysel! 
to work, aad maintain myself honestly, let me 
toil ever so hard tu do it. Help me but this 
ence, I entreat your? 








“The father did net suffer him to solicit 
long; be only exacted a so'emn promise of 
aweudmwent, and then, though bis heart was 
long before softeued in favour of the prisoner, 
he complied with his request. He assisted to- 
remove the altar, placed the chair upon it 
himself, and paticntly served to lengthen out- 
this singular ladder. The poor fellow ecr- 
tainly had great difficulty to reach the open- 
ing; but what will not the fear of death ac- 
complish ?) Wheu he had crept out, the father 
listened attentively for some time, and as the 
leap was followed by no out-cry or nvise, he 
removed the altar and chair to their proper 
places, and coutentedly waited full two hours 
to see how the affair would end At lengil 
the officers of justice conceiving that the pri- 
soner bad been allowed sufficient time to pre- 
pare himself, the juilor and executioner went 
to fetch hiw away. The former knocked at 
the door. The eccjesiastic frum within re- 
plied, that he bad long been anxivasly wish+ 
ing to be released, With astonishment they 
opened the door of the chapel, and with stilt 
aveater astonishment, they beheld the father 
sitting all alone in the midst of it. “ Where 
is the prisoner?” was very natarally the fires 
question, 

« The prisoner,” calmly replied the eccle- 
siastic, was cither an angel or a devil; it is 
impossible he could be a man. While I was 
endeavouring, to the best of my ability, to 
bring him to a due sense of his guilt, he sud- 
denly rose from the place, and ascended 
through that aperture. T looked after him, 
petrified with astonishment, anable to move 
a limb, or to utter a single word. It was not 
till you knocked that I regained’ the power to 
stir or speak.” 

‘The jailor and executioner would willingly 
have supposed that the father’s intellects were 
sleranged ; hut ax the criminal was irrecover- 
ably lost, they knew not whether to consider 
it as a miracle or adeception. Several of the 
villagers assembled ; but after the most dili- 
gent search in every corner of the chapel, no 
trace of the criminal could be discovered. The 
executioner, who was the greatest loser by 
this accident, hastened to acquaint the offi- 
cers of justice with the circumstance. They 
repaired to the spot, and tu them the eccle- 
siastic repeated the same story as before. He 
added, that in no case was it his duty to act 
the part of keeper to @ prisoner, and that be 
was almost convinced this reputed culprit was 
innocent; and solemnly swore that he weut 
out at the aperture iu the roof. The super- 
stition of the multitude led them to suspect 
sorcery ; and the father took no pains to refutg 
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this opinion. 


For a week together this ad- 
venture was the talk of the whole p 





ince, and 
nothing was then talked of im Frauce tor a 
longer period. 

About fifiten years afterwards the father 
was obliged to take a journey to Languedoc, 
and, as it bappened, just in the winter season 
The purse of the ecclesiastic was subject 
to no very heavy demands, When he did not 
chance to meet with good-natured travellers, 
who new aud then gave him a lift in their 
carriages, he pursued his route on foot. ‘This 
wax mure frequently his fortune in Guienne ; 
and une day proceeding through a thick forest, 
behad the misfurtune to lese bis way. Ue 
spent nearly the whole afternoon in endea- 
vonring to get out of the furest, instead of | 
which he only advanced further into it, At 
length Le perceived ata distance a wan felling 
atree, he went up to him and inquired the | 
aearest road to Cahors. 

“Your reverence,” replied the rustic, after 
Jooking at him attentively for a moment, |] 
“have made a considerable circuit from it tu 
the left. The nearest foot-path would take 
you five hours, and yeu could scarcely find 
the way without a guide. Were 1 in your 
place, L would seek a lodging for the vight, 
and not think of pruceeding farther til 
morning.” 

“ Yuur advice is very good, Lut where shall | 
I find alodgiug in this neighbouw hood?” 

“ At my httle farm-house, scarcely half-a- 
mile distant, Excuse me fora moment till | 
have finished felling this tree, and I will take 
you withame. You will not find a grand, but 
atolerable good lodging, and to-morrow you 
sball have a horse and guide tu Cahors,” 

This was ap agreeable proposal, which fa- 
ther Raphael wanted no pressing to accept, 
for he was excessively fatigucd aud hungry. 
He was also pleascd with the friendly tone of 
the countryman, who made as much haste as 
he could in felling the tree, and having soon 
finished, set off with our traveller. ‘They pre- 
sently reached a pretty farm-house; a young, 
handsome woman seemed to be waiting at the 
gute of the farm-yard for her husband, aud 
advanced a little way to meet him, with a boy 
in her arms, and a little girl skipping behind 
her. The ecclesiastic, who was introduced to 
berasa guest who would pase the night with | 
them, she also received with great civility. 
After they had warmed themselves a little at 
the fire, the peasant called his wife aside, and 
returniog ine few minutes, said, with a cer- 
tain joyful baste :— No, Margaret, Lam not | 
mistaken —It is he. Come, fall down with {' 
we, and let us thankfully embrace the kwees 
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of him who was ouce my tutelary angel!"== 
‘They did so, to the no small surprise of the 
worthy ith ry who was totally at a loss te 
conccive the meaning of these honest peuple, 
He wanted to raise them up, and would have 
asked the reason of this procedure, when his 
host exclaimed :— Reverend Sir, leek at me 
more attentively, Perhaps some feature or 
other may yet remind you of that anbappy 
wretch, whe, without your assistance, would 
long since have becn the food of ravens, who 
was saved by your almust more than hanaw 





bevevolence, and who now blesses Providence 
for the opportunity of once more seeing and 
thanking you; au opportunity which he bas 
humberiess times desired, but uever ven ured 
to hope for.” 

‘The astonishment of the father deprived 
him for-a considerable time of utterance; bat 
be would uot vest Gil the husband and wile 
lad risen, aud Uien he begau to make further 
inquiries. The oarrative of his bust was to the 
fuliowing effect: — 

“ After leaping from the roof of the chapel, 
I got away unperceived. Impelled by the fear 
of death, I proceeded seven leagues without 
food of any kiod. LT then continued my roate, 
subsisting on the alms which L obtained. 
Otten, indeed, was I reduccd to the greatest 
necessity, but firmly adhered to my resulue 
tion never to steal again. 
portunities which bad occurred by the way 
tempted, but did not seduce me. In continual 
apprebeosion of being discovered, I kept wan- 


Ouce or twice op- 


dering southward, tul one evening b came to 
the door of this house. 
the owner himseif. The latter sharpty re 
proved me, asicing how a man so young and 
strong as I was could Ghuse rather to beg Chau 
to wok; aud when 1, out of shame replied, 
that [ was actually secking work, be oflered 
to give me employment du the approach- 
ing harvest. 1 accepted the offer, and cou- 
tinuing in his service after the harvest was 
over, suon became a favourite with my master, 
and soon afterwards, in secret—which, to be 
requires excuse—with bis youngest 
Both of us supposed that the 
lather would vot willlingly give his daughter 
to a poor run-away servant; but that love 
is not to be deterred by such suppositions, is 
well known, When the father had discuvered, 
rather too late, this mutual attachment, he 
was excessively angry fur several days, threat 


and asked charity of 
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daughter. 


ening Wo luck up his daughter, ad to dis 
charge me, but at length he yichied te pa 
rental affection and necessity. Scarcely & 
mouth alter our marriage, my wife become, by 
the death of her cider sister, sule lciress t 








her father, and two years afterwards she came | ance of his only s 


into the actual possession of this farm. That | 
F strive as much as possible to repay this wo- | 
man, who constitutes all my happiness, and’ 
yet loves me with all her heart, she will ber- 
self attest. She is herself acquainted with my 
history, but not a soul besides ber.” 

Afather can scarcely hear of the deliver- 


{ 








n from death, with greater 
pleasure than father Raphael listened to this 
account. 

He remained two days with this truly happy 

pair, and on the third morning, when he was 

| obliged to continue his journey, they loaded 
| him with thanks and presents. 
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BAvVING in our fast number developed 

the origin of British Anglo-Saxon genealogy 
revieus to the battle of Hastings, which 
guve rise to events that laid the foundation | 
of established families, giving new laws to the ; 
distribution of property, and introdacing a} 
new line of blood inty private descent, it will 
not be irrelevant to take a slight view of the 
man ancestors. | 
been advanced | 
t 
i 


igin and progress of cur Nor 
Man 


or! 





wild conjectures have 
by different historians on the original stock 
from whence sprung the inbabitants of th 
Cimbrian Chersunesus of Norway, and of the: 
other countries of Scaudinavia; such an in-! 
quiry, however, is as futile us uncertsin, 
though we may rationally conclude thut the 
eriginal emigrants from Scythia, in their pro- 
gress towards the south, would leave colonies | 
who from time to time spread in this direction. 
A spivit of bold adventure possessed this rest- 
less people, and eager for pina 
times secking settlements in more gevial climes 
than those of the frozen north, they made | 
frequent incursions during the ninth aud tenth 
e@enturies on the coasts of France and Fian- 
ders, where they were designated by the gene- 
ral appellation of Normans. Even in their 
almost savage state, we find the germs of their 
subsequent pride of anecstry, and fondues 
the gorgeous display of heraldry, so couspicw- 
ons in the chivalrous ages. Rude and bar- 
barous as they were, yet it appears that they 
had ataste for poetry, as some specimens of 
it, well uuthenticated, ure extant at the pre- 
sent day; Lodbrog one of their chiefs, seems 
to have had an exquisite tuste for fighting; 
for, being a poet as well a8 warrior, he says :— 
« The battle is as pleasing to me as the bed of 
n iv the glow of her charms, or the kise 
of a young widow in her most sceret apart: 
ment.” ‘Thusestimating the worship of Mars 
and Venus, or rather of their own tutelary 
deities Odio and Freiga, as the supreme de- 
lights of life, it is not surprising that they ex 
pected to enjoy them ia their full plenitude 








der, or some. 
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a vir; 





_ beyond the grave. In consequence of this 
; idea, their mythology in describing the Val- 
halla, or paradise of these h roes, represents 
| their happiness as consisting in a constant re- 
‘petition of their earthly pastimes; in the 
i morning Odin, with his grisly companions, 
‘put on their armour, and amused themselves 
iwith cutting each other in picees; then re- 
‘tiring to the feast, where they were waited on 
by the fairest virgins, the evening passed away 
amidst all the delights of the wavsel bowl, 
when they retired to the arms of their fair 
‘attendants, who met them the next evening x8 
unsullied virgins, when their lords and mas- 
‘ters had been put together again after a fresh 
cutting up in the field of battle! 


\ Of these inhabitants of the northern coun- 


tries, the most polished, and at the same time 
the most warlike, were the emigrated Saxons 
who had retired into the woods and morasses 
of Scandinavio, where they mixed themselves 
by intermarriage with the aboriginal inbabi- 
tants, the descendunts of the ancient Seythi- 
ans; here they remained quiet for some time, 
until confident of their own prowess, impa- 
tient of an active life, and burning with re- 
venge for the usurpation of their country, 
they poured like a torrent on the more south. 
evn plains of Europe, carrying devastation 
even into Germany and France, and were uni- 
versally called Normans as well as the others, 
from their geographical situation, although 
composed of all the different uations of Scan- 
dinavia. 

In the unsettled state of France and of the 
empire, these Normans found great advan- 
tages, and were ever ready to avail themselves 
of that want of unauimity which existed 
among the southern princes ; accordingly, ia 
the reign of Charles the Simple, they returned 
to the Sein, ander the cominaad of # most 
warlike leader, Raov! or Rolto, son of Reginald 
the Rich, a Danish Earl of the blood royal; 
who, from disturbances at home, was obliged 
to leave his native country, and having col- 
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| 
mark, and enlisted many of the piratical bands * 


under his banners, he proceeded up the river, | 
took possession of Rouen, which he fortified | 
as his head-quarters, and svon settled himself 
fn perfect security from the attacks of the | 


lected the most enterprising youth of Den- 


French His depredations were now so ex- | 
tensive, that Charles, unable to contend with 
him, and anxious to restrain that system of , 
piunder which the Normans were carrying | 
into the very heart of his duminions, offered | 
him his daughter in marriage, together with 
the whole of t put of France then called 
Neustria, and laying on both sides the Seine 
‘The province of Neustria now assuined the 
tame of Normandy; and these wariise in- 
vaders, satisied with their acquisition, turned | 
their attention tothe arts of peace. In this | 
new situation Rollo shewed most consummate | 








genius; he invited his countrymen to join his 
standard, aud bestowed upon them lands to ! 
cultivate; he encouraged industry and agri- | 
cnlture, formed’a code of laws against robbery | 
and those other species of violence to which 
his wealthy adherents had vo long been ac- 
customed, and by his strict adhereuce to regu- 
larity and justice, soon give to his subjecis a 
Bew disposition and a new character. 

Such were the Normans, to whem in the 
course of a few years the accession of William 
‘tothe British throne gave an entrance and 
settlement in this country. It is beyond our 
plan here to trace the historical events of that 
period, it is sufficient to observe, that although 
after the battle of Hastings the lands were 
secured to the Anglo-Saxon occupiers, yet the 
several revolts which svon after tovk place 
gave to the conqueror a pretext for repeated 
confiscations, which driving away the Saxon 
pobles from the soil, made way for new Nor- 
man families, who began to spread rapidly 
all over the kingdoin, founding a new race 
and anew genealogy; indeed the far greater 
part of the ancient English families became 
now extinguished, the males either falling in 
battle in the civil commotions, or emigrating 
to avoid the punishment of their rebellions, 
whilst the heiresscs were eagerly sought after 
by the Norman adventurers in order to give 
them a farther security in the possession of | 
their lauds —Such was the geueral origin of 
English ancestry. 

In adverting to the origin of sirmames, it 
may be observed that of names in general, 
there are new, properly spesking, but two 
species, the Christian and Sirname : among, 
the ancient Romans, however, there were 
three ; the Pronomen, as Marcus or Caius, an- 











{ 
' posterity,” &e. 
In Wales, with very few exceptions, names 
' were used with 45 or Ap only, unlil the Re- 
|formation; in Scotland, about the time of 

Kenneth, in the yea: £00, the nobles gave their 
| own names to their lands, names which they had 
‘adopted from circumstances 5 nnd iu Ireland, 

though cant names, or Cognomina, were cus. 
tom 





j and more so in wrifing, 


) Tullus or Julius, seems to have specified the 
| general name of the family, tribe, or clan; and 
the Cognomen, insome instances, marked a pe- 
; culiar branch of that family, or at other times 
was given fur some peculiarity in the person 
so designated. The Hebrews, like other 
Eastern nation, used Ben, or Son; a custom, 
indeed, almost universal, and similar to the 
| Greek Patronymics, as Pelides for the son of 
Peleus, &c. This was also the custom of our 
aucestors until about the year 937, when the 
: Barons first begaw to assume sirnames from 
: their lands, 
| OFour present sirnames, the oldest in writ- 
ten records are tu be found in Domesday 
Book ; some taken from places with the ad- 
dition of De, some from their father’s names 
with the addition of Fi/z, and others from the 
offices which they held. Cambden tells ex- 


\ pressly, “that about the year of our Lord-1000, 


sirnames began to be taken up in France, and 
in Englund about the time of the Conquest, or 
else a little before, under King Edward the 
Confessor, who was all Frenchified—and in 
England certain it is, that as the better sort, 
leven from the Conquest, by little and littte 
; took sirnames, so they were not settled 
jong the common people fully until about 
the time of Edward the Second, but still 
ivaried according to the father’s name, as 
| Richardson, if the father’s name was Richard, 
Hodson, if Roger, &c. and from thence began 
‘to be established by statute, some say to their 

















¥, yet family names were not intro- 
duced there till the reign of Henry the Second, 
in the rath century, 

The writers on the Anglo-Saxon customs 
‘inform us that it was usual among this people 





to give names to their childven immediutely 
on their birth ; names expresive of some guod 
_orsome great qualification which the parent 
wished the infant to possess, But as populati« 
on increased and hecaine more settled, it often 
happened that persons residing in the same 
‘hamlet, or in the same street, were baptised 
{by the same name, and that their father's 
j names might be the sane 3 in these cases, 
‘itwas particulayty dificult in conversation, 
to identify one from 
the other, so that they were obliged to add 
some word tu each of those person’s puincs, a 











swered to our Christian name; the Nomen, as 
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word descriptive of their height, or colour, or 
disposition, or of any other circumstance re- | 
markable ahout their persons or their dwel- 
lings, in order to distinguish them. The 
continued preservation of such a custom, of 
course, accounts for a great variety of the” 
terms in modern nomenclature. - 

Tuthechange which took place from the union | 
of the Anglo-Saxons aud Normans, the native .) 
gentry adopted the names of their friends in 
preference to their own, assuming Henry, Ed- | 
ward, &e. in liew of Edgar, Egbert, &c. &e. | 
they also imitated them in taking up sir- 
wames, and this they did the more readily 
among the Normans, as it was now considered 
as dishonourable for those of high rank not 
to possess a second or family name. It is 
worthy of remark here, that although the | 
nobility in general had adopted sirnames for | 
many generations, yet they bad not as yet en- 
graven them on their seals, but made use of 
the Christian mame with the patronymic 
Filius, wor were the sirnames inserted until 
some years afterwards; from this, however, 
there was neither cunfusiun nor uncertainty, 
as the arms sufficiently indicated the family 
of him who signed or granted the decds of | 
lands, &c. &c, 

The Anglo-Saxon gentry at firstin imitation | 
of the Normans, took their names from the 
fands they held, from single manors, from | 
castles, and sometimes from towns; there is: 
however great difficulty in ascertaining the 
origin of the families which Grst sprang up, or | { 
which first assumed sirnames at this period; 
for many of the foreign settlers not being dis- 
tinguished by any family name at their first | 
arrival, adopted names from their new English 
grants, and indeed even iu cases where they 
had French or other foreign family names; 
yet, styling themselves de or of the mansion | 
where they resided, the original same in time 
was dropped entirely, and the designative one 
only preserved, except ina very few instances 
where they were careful to retain the ancient : 
bane in order to prove their eventual claims ' 
to the continental estates. The number of | 
families who now adopted the sirname was 50 | 
great, that there were few places of any conse- | 
quence that did not give a name to their pusses- || 
sors; these earliest names are eusily distin- |i 
guished from others by their characteristic '! 
terminations in common Saxon words, 











“In ford, in ham, in ley, in ton, 
“The most of English sirnames run.” 


The number of these sirnames also began | 
to be much increased from their adoption by 1 





i bonrs. 


| yet were entitled to coat armour from the 
gallantry in the crusudes and in, other wars s 
these names however at first were strictly 
armoria! and allusive to their arms, which were 


, Sdopted both in accident and in tincture from 


the coats of those superior Jords to whom they 
owed suit and service; in most cases indeed 
there was a difference in the ordinarics, whilst 
the colours remained the same as in the orig 


| ual shield, 


The tilts and tournaments which were so 
fashionable in the reign of Edward the Third, 
and often held in the city, tended much to ex- 
cite a taste for military splendour, a8 well as 
civil magniftcence; anda number of the citi- 
zens being of the best families in the realm, 
the honours of heraldry were much courted, 
and the art itselfreceived at the same time the 
highest-polish: for though it appeared in # 


| more gorgeous costume in the fanciful reiga 


of Elizabeth, yet it must be confessed that its 
elegant simplicity in the days of Edward, waa 
its greatest recommendation. So many fa- 
milies indecd had now a claim to heraldic 
honours, and the taste of the day requiring 
that no intrusive claimants should interfere 
with what was considered as the most sacred 
}| part of private property, anew regulation was 
adopted by the thonarch ; he divided England 
into two districts, north and south of Trent, 
confiding the former to Norroy King of Arms, 
and the latter to Surroy, though it now forms 
the province of Clarencieux, 

General sirnames which had become grax 
‘| dually the distinguishing marks of the families 
of the gentry, were now adopted by the people 
in general; this too was mach cncouroged by 
the governinent, as the having baptismal names 
alone was productive of much trouble and cone 


{| fusion from the impossibility of identifying 


individuals, particularly in populuus cities. 
This adoption of names, however, was a work 
oftime, for if the nobility and gentry were jea- 
lous of the usurpation of their arms, they were 
equally so of their sirnames ; so that it would 
have been estecmed the height of presumption 
in any individaal to have taken that of the 
Lord from whom he held bis land; nay even 
those who were the inhabitants of towns, and 
from their success in trade were independent 
of the Barons, well kuew that the assumption 
of a noble or gentle name, if not punished by 
the Earl Marshal's Court, would yet subject 
them to the scorn and derision of their neigh- 
Many of them, therefore, designated 
themselves by the trades which they followed, 
or by the tools (hey worked with, and some 
even took the titles of Emperor, Duke, Baron, 





Those who possessed no landed property, but } \ er Squire; but these latter names Cambdea 


ay 
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supposes were rather given than assumed, in | the other Ictters an equal number. Of the 
consequence of the hearers of them having |' anciept names, many are now totally extinct, 
personated some «f these characters in the |, whilst others are so corrupted by provincial 
mutomerics and Christmas gambols so fre- |, diglects, and by junior branches falling into 
quent at that time. There were also many " poverty and forgetting the true mode of spol- 
who took clerical names, and these are sup- |i ling, that it is sc ircely possible to trace them, 
posed to bave originated frum their fathers, ‘! as used now, up to their original sound or sig- 
when widowers, having takcn monastic vows, || nification: a thing which requires no illustra- 





and thus gaining some particular offices in * 
the cburch, these particular sirnames were |: 
giveu to their childven in remenbrance of it. | 

This, however, eau now only be ascertained |} 
by probable conjecture; but it is evident that i 
the terms of trade gr the appellations of |: 
office, could not alone supply the variety of |, 
mumes required ; it appears, therefore, that in 
avery short time every thing which fancy 
could dictate was had recourse to, such as the 


names of birds, beasts, and fishes, mountains, 
rivers, trees, shrubs, flowers, minerals, metals, 
audeven the varieties of soil, with all their 
variations of colour and consistence ; to these 
were added, hedges, walls, houses, and even 
implements of husbandry or household furui 
tare, together with properties of mind or! 
budy, with patronymice varied through all 
their diminatives, such as Wilson, Wilkiuson, 
Robson, Robiuson, &. &e. Many, perhaps, 
frow not knowing their father's, took their 
mother's name; whilst numbers, doubtless, | 
were designated by their usual cant or nick- 
names, and some eye by disagreeable appella- 
tious. Where strangers were settled in any | 
district, they of course would be marked by ! 
the country they came from; so that Scot, ' 
lish, Welsh, French, &¢. were speedily chang- | 
ed ivto fixed and regular sirnames. As so 
many individuals in different parts of the | 
kingdom were obliged to assume similar names, 
it follows that asimilarity of name is in itself 
no proof of a propinquity of origin; andeven 
those who took their names from places, have 
vow no certain proof of relationship, as there 
are many places in far distant counties of the 
same name, such as Sutton, Norton, Weston, 
Easton, &c.; there is still less probability of 
relatiouship in the names of Atwell, Athill, 
Bythewood, Townsend, &c, Indeed it may be 
odserved once for all, that as similarity of 
name was no proof of a common descent, so 
in the same manner, many families gearly re- 
lated in the male line, were designated often 
by names totally diferent from each other. 
Ina lecture of this kind it ig impossible 
even to give a elight specimen of family 
Dawes, fur the number of these names now in 
general use is almost incredible; of the letter 
A aloue, there are upwards of one thousand 
five hundred, and we may fairly give most of 


| 





tion, as it may he exemplified on the doors of 
every street in London. 

INegitimate children have also acquired 
names from the circumstances of their ex- 
posure to casual charity, or from the injudici- 
ous and reprehensible custom of parish officers 
giving names of ancient families to these fur- 
lorn unfortunates. There can be no doubt in- 
decd that many who bear the must illustrious 
names may fallinto poverty; yetaos, if this 
custom had not taken place, there might have 
been some probability that a Howard ora Mor- 
timer, though now in the situation of a shore 
maker ora dustman, had really some claim to 
his id/ustrious nomenclature; in that ca-e, the 
head or representative of the family from a 


» laudable pride might have been induced to 


assist a forlorn, if honest cousin; whereas 
now we read of a Percy picking pockets, or of 
a Beauchamp robbing a henroost, with as much 
cold indifference as if either of these nod/e acts 
had been performed by Giles Scroggins or bux- 
ing Billy. 

We must still observe, however, that family 
namcs are no where so currectly preserved as 
in England; in all other countries there is a 
laxity of nomenclature, which to an English- 
man appears incomprehensible; and which 
, certainly operates much against that family 

union fur which our United Kingdom is so re- 
‘ markable, 
j There is one custom respecting names bigh- 
| ly reprehensible, a custom introduced about 
: the time of Edward VI. and which, since that 
! period, has been carriedtosuch au excess, ag 
| to produce much confusion and obscurity in 
“family names and connections. This is the 
habit of giving sirnames instead of Christian 
‘ names, iu houour of the godfathers and god- 
| mothers as it was pretended, but in fact merc- 
| ly ay an exepse fur taking a name, honourable 
hrough successive gencrations, to a family 
‘just emerging from obscurity; this custom 
remains unto the present day, andit is no un- 
‘common thing to see a child whose grand- 
father can scarcely be ascertained, loaded with 
' the names of the first families in or near itg 
inative parish; and of this we often sce the 
| foolish parents as proud as if the infant had 
actually a right to quarter the arma of the fa- 
milies whose names are thus impertinenfly 
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usurped. This is a custom even more inju- 
rious to society than the romantic names 
given bya silly novel skipping mother to ber 
drawling insignificant daughter; a custom, 
indeed, not only injurious, but highly ridica- | 
Jous, for what can be more laughable than 
to see Master Syducy Nelson Dab folding | 


PUBLICATION. 


‘aces behind a counter, or Miss Sophonisba 
[Wilhelmina Smaggins spreading out hee 
vegetable stoges in Carnaby-market!!! Io 
four next lective, we shall proceed to the 
' iMusttations of Welch, Scottish, aud Irish no- 
| menclature. ; 
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SECOND EDITION OF MRS. 


CLARKE’S PUBLICATION. 


— 


The seccnd edition of Mrs, Clarke's 
“ Reval Princes” bas made its appearance, 
and, as she threatened, with certain ad- 
ditional letters fiom Lord Foikstone to her. 
We shall come to the immediate object of 
the second edition—the refutation of Loid 
Folkstone's letter, recently published. 

In segard to these additional letters of 
Lord Folkstone, we must say, that they do 
not bear upon the question at issue at all; 
they relate, indeed, to other matters, but 
do not either prove, or tend to prove, 
Lord Folkstone’s knowledge of the sup- 
posed plot. We must say, howeyer, that | 
the conduct of Lord Folkstone, in his | 
whole interference with this woman, was 
defective in that gravity and manly virtue 
which we should have expected from a 
Nobleman of his habits and education. 
His letters are unworthy of an eiegant 
mind or a correct taste; they are fuil of 
levi arceTy decorous, and have inseme 
devree a mixture of inalice towards the 
object of persecution, which should nat 
have been ye:mitted to such a popular 
cause, 





“ The next letter which T beg to introduce j 
to the notice of the reader, is of some import. 
ance tu the support of my book, as it speaks 
of a hundred pounds which Wardle presented | 
(us Dedd and Wardie infurmed me) frore the } 
Duke of Kent to Miss Taylor, for her servi- 
ces; but the Duke may have a short memory, 
aud now thinks it political to forget his 
GOOD DEEDS! 

“Dear Mavam, 

“1 forgot to give yon at the play last night, 
the inclused, which Wardle hud given me for 
you; I therefore now send it to you. 

* Lalso turgot to desire you to beg of Miss 
Taylor not to employ the 100. which Wardle 





i gave to her, but let it go to the subscription. 
| Ifshe has not wow sjent it, send it me, and £ 
| will put it down to Budd's book. 
{ think, a much more advant 
| that way. 

EL hope that you got away fiom the play 
without a mobbing; and that you are well to- 
day. —1 am, your's truly, 

(Siguec) © FoLKsTone.” 
‘Tueeday morning, helf-past 2 0% lock 

©OF conrse L need uot beg of you, if you 
send the £100 uote, to send it me 
cover,” 





uuder 


This letter must convince the reader that 
this political party wanted back the Duke's 
present of £100 to swell out the subscription 
which had been proposed by Mr. Cobbett, aud 
was supported with such public enthusiasm.” 


«Dear MabaM, April 12. 
©Tam not to see Mrs. Elderton till this 
evening at vine. Will you give me some din- 
ner in my way there at seven? 1do not think 
I shall be kept at the House beyond this 
tine. Truly your's, (in haste) 
* FOLKSTONE.’ 


“T am about to introduce to my reader a 
curious letter, which I found in my iron-chest, 
full of VERY CURIOUS LUTTFRS, Among 
which, I entertain a hope, that 1 shall ley iny 
hand upon a note of the Duke of Kent's, 
which 1am inclined to think that Major Dodd 
dropped in pulling out his handkerchief, after 
he had taken a large portion of Mr, Iing- 
worth’x wine, which he thinks Tam weak 
cnuugh to pay for!!! 

«1 shall introduce this letter from Dr. 
W'Meara, and then the reader may give the 
sanguinary part of the epistle what credit’ he 
pleases; but certainly Robespierre never did 











a cosler thing than that which is said to have 
distinguished the patriotic Colonel when in 
Ireland. 








RECHIVED FoR UFR, apd, as Founderstand, 


“ Thereader will see that the letter is writ- 
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tea to my brother, Capt. Thompson, who ; 


© Dublin, 29, 
© My Dearsir, 
©L congratulate you on the victory Mrs. 





Fredcrick-street. | 
| 
t 





Clarke has gained over the Mushroom Pa- | 
trot ; Ethiuk we could give him le coup de 
grace. Lhave collected sume curious particu. | 


lars of his own campaizn in Ireland; one most } 
horrible, aud which will be proved on oath. | 
One day durivg the rcbellion he met a poor | 
man, near Athy, with a satchel on his back, | 
containing an axe, au anger, asaw, &e. he im- | 
mediately concluded that the poor man was a) 
rebel, having such dangerous weapons cou- | 
cealed in a sack. In vain the poor man de- | 
clared that he was a carpenter, and that these | 
were his tools The Coloucd could not be 








convinced, and he ordered hus head to be scawed 
of, which was done on the spot. 1 hope Mrs. 
c passed through this or i 
deal trial, will have uv objection to state the 


now that she 





whole truth of my private and personal | 


friends. She told me she did not intend to 
mention my name; that she was forced by 
Mr. Wardle to embellish as she did with re- 
spect to me. ‘The blow was aimed at the Es- 
tablished Church, tostab it through the sides | 
ofa Ciergyman; the Reformists and Metho- | 
dists bemg leagued together to pull down: 
both Church aud State, 











* My letters in defence of the Duke were not |: 


meutioved, which was the ground and cause 
of my introduction to him; and bis Royal | 
Highness having thanked me for writing those 
letters, I ventured to ask bim for the Chap- 
Jaincy of the Royal Yacht, aud for which he 


Promised to apply, on my forwarding to him a |! 


letter of rec: minendation from some Bishop, 
aud which J did from Bath, directed to Port- 
man-square: this fact | wish to have cleared 
up, to shew the Archbishop and my friends 
here. 

© Coubbett says I preached at Weymouth, | 
frum uuder the wings of Mrs. C. whereas it 
was the year before I preached before the 
Royal Family, viz. 1304. In the Microcosm 
ef Loudon, it is ditlicult to distinguish ladics 
under protection from ladics of fashion, each 
of these orders borrow the manvers of the; 
other, and they act their parts as naturally ; 
it is oo wonder a man of so much simpiicity 
was deceived by the illusions of graccfui man- 
ners, and modest discourse. The goddess 
Hecate, who presided over magic and enchant- 
ments, was the same with Luna and Diana. 
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Mrs. C. could personate this divinity with 





ease, assuming all her forms, attributes, and 

functions, and ‘ r, O, assured me she was 
1a widow in the Jast mouth of ber grief —The 
| Masquerade was continued by the visits of 
ladies o! fashion at her house, aud the visiting 
cards of mauy of bigh consideration, &c, 
&e. Me. 

1 intend being in London in Spring, when, 
| | hope to see you, and I shall be glad to get an 
auswer to this letter, 

“When you see Mr. O. give him my best 
regards. 

“1 am, my dear Sir, your’s sincerely, 

© gud Dec. 1809. ‘T. OM. 

© 1 opened this letter to add, that the letter 
of mine which was found by the Secret Com- 
uittee, aud which has been so much misre- 
presented as an indecent production, was an 
answer toa boaxing letter ft got from Mrs. C. 
in which she said she was tired of the pomps 
and vansties of this wicked world, &c. &e. that 
Mary Magdalen was 1 t more penitent, aud 


ij eutveating that IT wouid comtort the weak- 


hearted, aud tind oul tor ber a cheap and safe 
sylum in Ireland. L answered the epistle of 
this witty piece of Eve's flesh, in priut, aud for 
which the Sats and Reformers have splasbed 
me with abuse. Mrs. C. gut back this ietter,’ 
and | hope sbe will preserve it, and the Arch- 
| bishop's letter.” 





Thus it is that the corrupt in every si- 
tuation of public lite proceed: if the ve- 
nality of a Statesman is reprobated, we 
are endeavouring to rai:e tumult in the 
State: if the profligacy of a Churchman, 
it is the destruction of the church which 
is meditated ; whereas it is the exposure 
and removal of such men that can aione 
' preserve cither Church or State. 

Mis. Clarke next introduces the Duke 
of Kent's late publication in the news 
paper, upon which she makes the fulluw- 
ing comments :— 





When the Duke of Kent was first appri- 
sed of the suspicions his own funily enter- 
tained of his conduct, why did be not do what 
the seelings uf any ordinary pevson would have 
suggested as a duty to bis honour und cha- 
Why did he not send to me in @ bold 
and manly way, and say,‘ Madam, | under- 
stand my servant, Major Dodd has united 
himself with a Colonel Wardle, who is now 
commencing proceedings against my own Royal 
Brother. As such a friendship and connection 
is repugnant to my feel mys, I beg to inform 
you, that, if you should have been led to ex- 
pect that I afforded my private assistance te 


racier? 
| 








such a measure, you are much deceived, as I 
am determined tu take every means of shewing 
my disapprobation to any injury attempted to 
be done to the character and feelings of my 
Brother, aud to assist bim in briugihg these 
persons to justice, and public disgrace, whu 
may take the liberty to couple my name with 
such au infamous and FOUL Act.” 

“*1 say, why did not the Duke of Kent do 
sometbiug of this kind, and then he would 
Bot now have had an occasion to address the 
public upon his innocence, which is ouly syp- 
ported by the word of a man whow I have 
skewn, in the course of my narrative to be a 
great liar, and equal tu the disticst acts that 
can possibly disgrace the Gentleman. 


“In the first volume of this work, page 95, |) 


97, and 98, the reader will see that Ido not 
deal in empty assertion. Major Dodd there 
solemnly declares be had nothing to do with my 
papers; and, in the next page, | introduce his 
own letter, in which be speaks of the letters 
and papers be artfully ubtuined from me to 
shew the Duke of Kent!!! 

© There is ample roum fur me to dilate upon 
the Duke of Kent's conduct ov this business, if 
I were not already satistied that I bad made 
out my case, and that any thing Dodd may say 
or swear for his Royal Blaster will rather injure 
than serve him ! 

“Aslam determined not to compromise 
my character and feelings to screen any man, 
however elevated in life, T have thought it 
right to answer the Duke of Kent's declara- 
tion in this way, and now I beg leave to ad- 

_ dress bim personally upou the subject! 





| “Ifthe Duke will allow me, L will appecr in 
any place cr Court of Justice, and describe his 
j Aand-teriting, and also swear to the purport of 
those letters which Major Dodd brought repeat. 
edly for me to read. 


“If the Duke of Kent had been prudent, 
he never would have noticed my book, which 
‘he ought to have aflected to TREAT WITH 
‘conTEMPT, and then he would have stood 
better with the couutry.—But unfortanately 
for some people, they will be writing, whicla 
has already injured Lord Folkstune, wha 
though fond of his pen, did not choose to 
write his name in the subscription book 
opened for Colonel Wardle, from then be- 
\ living bim undeserving of a guinea ! Sir Francis 
j Burdett, I believe, was impressed with the 
same belief, but a man's politics will lead him 
to make strange sacrifices of private feeliny avd 
Principle, in order to support a farourite systeny 
j of hostility to (he Govrnment.” 









Upon the whole of the preceding body 
‘of extracts, and, indeed, upon the more 
important part of the pamphlet itself, it 
will be remarked that Mis, Cla:ke cannot 
in this, or in other instances, wherein she 
has been believed, produce a single scrap 
ofa documept to support her testimony, 
The whole of the charge, therefore, that 
Major Dodd said he caine from the Duke 
of Kent, rests upon ber naked word; that 
he did so come is a fact more remote fron, 
proof still, 
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HISTORY OF THE MYSTERIOUS SOCIETY CALLED THE ILLUMI. 
NATI, IN GERMANY. 


——s 
In.omMr~aty is the name which was as || which they enjoyed during the golden age 


sumed by % secret society or order, founded, | 


on the first of May 1776, by Dr. Adam Weis- 
hanpt, professor of canon law in the Uni- 
versity of Ingulstadt. The real object of this 
order was, by clandestine arts, to overturn 
every government and every religion; to 
bring the sciences of civil life into contempt ; 
and to reduce mankind to that imaginary 
state of nature when they lived independ- 
ent of each other on the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of the earth. Its avowed object, 
however, was very different. It professed to 
diffuse from seerct societies, as from so many 
centres, the light of science over the world ; to 
propagate the purcst principles of virtue; 
aud to re-instate mankind in the happiness 





fabled by the poets. Such an object was well 
adapted to make adecp impression on the in- 
genuous minds of youth; and to young meq 
alonc Weishaupt at first addressed himself. 

It will natarally occur to the reader, that 
the means of attaining this glorious object 
should have been made as public as possible ; 
and that the veil of secresy thrown over the 
proceedings of the order was calculated to ex- 
cite suspicion, and to keep cveu young men of 
virtue and sagacily at a distance. In any 
other country than Germany secresy might 
perhaps bave had this effect; but various 
circumstances conspired there to make it ope- 
rate with a powerful attraction. 

Ever since free-masonry had acquired such 
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reputstion throughout Europe, a multitude 
of petty secret societies had been formed in 
the uuiversities of Germany, each having its 
lodge, its master, its mysteries, all modelled 
on those founded by masons coming from 
Eng!and and Scotland. Before the founda- 
tion of Weishaupt’s order, these lodges, we 
believe, were in geueral harmless; or if they 
were productive of uny evil, it was only by 
giving the youth of the universities a taste for | 
secrecy and mysticism. Of this Wetshaupt 
availed himself; and as soou as be had con- 
ceived the outlines of bis plan, and digested 
part of his system, he initiated two of his own 
pupils, to whom he gave the names of AJax \\ 
and TIBERiITts, assuming that of SPARTACUS | 
to himself. These two disciples soon vying 
with their master in impiety (for it will be | 
seen by and bye that he was most impious), 
he judged them worthy of being admitted to 
his mysteries, and conferred ou them the high- 
est degree which he had as yet invented. He 
called them Areopagites, denominated this 
monstrous association, THE ORDER OF ILLU- 
MINATI, or ILFUMINEFS, and installed him- | 
self GENERAL of the order. 

When public report spread the news in 
Germany of this new order having been || 
founded in the University of Ingolstadt by 
Weishaupt, it was gencrally supposed to be | 
one of those little college-lodges which could | 
not interest the adepts after they had finished | 
their studies. Many even thought that Weis- | 
haupt, who was at that time a sworn encmy 
to the Jesuits, had founded this lodge with no 
other view than to form a party for himself | 
against these fathers, who after the suppres- | 
sion of theirurder had been continued in their ; 
offices of public teachers at the University of 
Ingolstadt; aud this opinion the illuminees 
were at pains to propagate. His character, | 
too, was at this time such as to remoye every | 
suspicion from the public mind, A. seeming | 
assiduity in his duty, anda great show of zeal 
aud erudition in expounding the laws, easily 
misled people to believe that his whole time | 
aud talents were engrossed with the study of | 
them; and if we are to credit his own account, | 
Ingolstadt had never witnessed a professor so - 
well calculated to add new lustre to its uni. | 
versity. 

This seems, indeed, to have heen the general | 
opinion as well as his own; for, some time 
after the foundation of his order, he applied 
himself with such diligence and apparent can- | 
dour to the duties of his office, that he was 








‘you remain idle at home? 





chosen what Abbé Barruel’s translators calls | 


SUPERIOR of the university. This new dig- 


nished him with fresh means of carrying on 
his dark designs. He converted his house 
into one of those boarding honses where 
young men, perpetually onder the eye of 
their masters, are supposed to be better pre- 
served than anywhere else from the dangers 
which threaten them at that age. He solicited 
fathers and mothers to entrust their children 
to his care; and, counterbajancing iu secret 
the lessons which he was obliged to give in 
public, he sent home his pupils well disposed 
to continue the sume cureer of seduction which 
he himself carricd on at Ingoldstadt. Atro- 
ciously impious, we see him (says M. Barruel), 
in the first year of his illuminism, aping the 
God of Christianity, and ordering Ajax, in 





i, the following terms, to propagate the doc- 


trines of his new gospel: ‘ Did not Christ 
send his apostles to preach bis gospel to the 
universe? You that are my Peter, why should 
Go thea and ~ 
preach.” 

These preachers had yet received no par- 
ticular designation ; for when his first adepts. 
were initiated, he was far from having com- 
pleted the code of his order. He knew that 


| years and expericnce were necessary to perfect 


that gradual system of initiations and trials 
which, according to the plan he had con- 


| ceived, his novices were to undergo; but he 


could not endure the idea of sacrificing years 
to mere theoretic projects; and he fartered 
himself with the hopes of supplying the defi- 
ciencies of his incomplete code by provisional 


|| regulations and private instructions, and of 


acquiring associates who would receive his 
new gospel implicitly, and co-operate with 
him in all his views. 

At length, however, the code was com- 
pleted, and the sect divided into two grand 
classes; and each of these again subdivided 
into lesser degrees, proportionate to the pro- 
gresa of the adepts. 

The jsirst class is that of Prepanatioy, 
It contains four dpzices, riz. those of Novice, 
of Minerval, of Minor Mluminee, or Illuminatus 
Minor, and of Major Iilimince, or Illuminate 
Major. To this class belong likewise some 
intermediary degrees, borrowed from free- 
masonry, as means of propre ction, Of the 
masonic degrees, the code of the T/uminaté 
admits the first three withont any alteration ; 
but it adapts more particularly to the views 
of the sect the degree of Scotch Knivkt, and 
styles it the degree uf Directing Illuminee, or 
Llduminatus dirigens. 

The second class is that of the Mystrnirs, 





| which are subdivided into the lesser and greater 
nity only added to his hypocrisy, ad fur- |! 


mysteries. The lesser comprehend the priest- 
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hood and adnunistration of the sect, or the 
degrees of priests, and of regents or princes. 

In the greater mysterics are comprehended 
the two degrees of Magus or philosopher, and 
of the Man-king. ‘The elect of the latter coin. 
post the counrid and degree of Arenpagites. 

“In all tucse classes, and in every degree | 
(says the Abbé Bariuel), there is an office of 
the utmost consequence, and which is com- i! 
mon to all the brethren. It is that whieh is |! 
occupied by him who is knowa in the code by | 
the appellation of Reeruiter, or Brother Insi- | 
muator. This (continues our author) is not a’! 
term of my invention: it is really to be found 
inthe code, and is the denomination of that 
illuminee, whose employment is to entice 
members into the sect” 1 

As the whole strength of the order de-': 
pended upon the vigilaut and successful exer- df 
cise of this office, some brethren were care- || 
fully instrncted for it, who might afterwards | 
visit the different towns, provinces, and king- 
doms, in order to propagate the doctrines of 
illuminism. Weishaupt proposed to select 
as his apostles either weak men, who wonld 
implicitly obey his orders, or men of abilities, | 
who would improve the office by artifices of 
their own. It was, however, a duty which ' 
every brother was obliged to exercixe ance or | 
twice in his life, under the penalty of being 
for ever cundenned to the lower degrees. i 

To stimulate the ardour of the brother in- 
sinuator, he was appointed superior over 
every novice whom he should convert. To | 
assist his judgment, hewas instructed in three i 
important points concerning the description i 
of men whom he onght to sclect for conver. |; 
sion, the means which he ought to employ for ji 
enticing them to enter the order, and the : 
which he ought to study to form their cha- 
racter. i 

To enable the reernitey to determine whom )! 
he was to 




















i 





he ought to sclect for conversion, 
sinuate himself into all companies; 
to pry into the character of all whom he 
should mect with, whether friends, relations, | 
strangers, or enemies; he was to write down 
ali his remarks regularly every day 5 to point 
out their strong and weak sides, their passi 
and prejndites, their intimacies, their inte- | 
rests, aud their fortune, 
to be transmitted twice cvery month tothe 
supericrs; by which means the order would 
Jearn who were friendly or hostile to their 
views, and who were the individuals to whom 
they ought to direct their arts of secuction, 
The persons to be excluded were all such as ;. 
would expoce the order to suspicion or res 
proach. Ail indiscreet talkers, all who were | 


he wa 

















This jousnal was 





HISTORY OF TIE ILLUMINATI. 


| handsome young fellows, 


stir 





. Opinions. 





=== 
proved vivlent, and difficult to be managedy 
all addicted to drunkenness, and all Pagans, 
Jews, and Jesuits, were tu be rejected. As 
the patronage of princes would tend much to 
enric it was 
agreed to admit them to the iuferior degrees, 
but they were never to be initiated into the 
grand mysteries; they were never to rise he- 
yond the degree of Scotch Knight, 

The perso 








and strengthen the socie 








sto be selected were young men 
of all stations, from eighteen to thirty; but 
particularly those whese education was not 
completed, and consequently whose habits 
Sock me out (says Weis- 
haupt in his directions to the insinuator) the 
dextcrous aud dashing youths. We must 

ating, intriguing, 
full of resource, bold and enterprising ; they 
must ctable, obedient, 
In another place he 
says, ‘ Above all things pay attention to the 
figure, and select the well made men and 
‘They are generally 
of engaging manners and nice feclings. When 
properly formed, they are the best adapted 
for negociations ; for first’ appearances pr 
possese in their favour. It is true, they have 
not the depth that men of more gloomy 
countenances often They are not the 


were not formed. 








have adepts who are insu 








so be flexible and tr: 





docile, and sociable.” 








have. 


persons to be entrusted with a revolt, ar the care of 


yup the people; but it is for that very 





‘Treason we must know how to choose our 


agents, Tam particularly fond of those men 


whose very soul is painted in their eyes, whose 
forcheads t are high, and whose countenances 
Abore all, examine well the eyes, 
for they are the very mirrors of the heart 
Observe the look, the gait, the 


Every external appearance leas us to 


are open, 


and soul. 
voice. 
distinguish those who are fit for our school.” 
yet 
persons of all ages were to be admitted if 
their character accorded with the principles of 
the order. was desired to 
seck out those who were distinguished by 


Though young men were preferred, 





The insinuator 


their power, riches, or I 





ning, Spare no 





pains (says Woeishanpt), spare nothing in 


the acquisition of such adepts. If heaven 


refuse its succour, conjure hell. 


Flectere si nequeas superos, Ach:ronta moreta ? 


Persons were to be singled out from those 
professions which give men influence over 
others, or put them in the most: favcurabie 
situation for disseminating any peculiar 
With this view, schoolmasters, 
and superintendants of ecclesia 





tie semina-* 
ries, were to be sought aftcr with much 
care. Booksellers, pust-masteis, aud the se- 











eretarics of post-offices, were also to be se- 
lected. Those professions which accustomed 
men to speak and argue, as that of counsel- 
lors and attorneys, and even physicians, were ' 


also to be courted. 
(says Weishaupt), but they are sometimes real 
devils, sv difficult ave they to be led; they | 
are, however, worth having when they can be 
gained over" Every exertion was to he made 
togain the officers of a prince, whether pre- 
siding over provinces or attending him in his 
conncils. ‘* He that has done this, has done 
more than if he had engaged the prince him- 
self.” 


“ They sre worth having 


There was also anothcr description of men 
‘ | ofwhom Weishaupt very wisely judged that 


|, they would be admirably fitted fur the diffu- 


sion of his doctrines. These were the disap> 
pointed and dissatisfied. ‘Select those iu 
_ particular (says he) who have met with mis- 
\ fortunes, not from accidents, but from some 
Hf injustice; that is to say, in ‘other words, the 
discontented; for such men are to be called 
into the bosom of illuminism as into their 
proper asylum. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE NEW SYSTEM OF BOTANY, 


WITH PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF FLORA, &c. kc, &c. 


a 


© Look thrnugh nature up to nature's God !1!" 


= 


Havine, im our preceding Numbers, 
entered at considerable length into a techni- 
cal explanation of Botanical Terms, and into 
aslight illustration of the three first classes, 
we are pow come to a part of our plan more 
particularly applicable to our fair readers. 
This division of ovr Botanical Plan will 
therefore contain the Philosophy of Flora, ; 
illustrative of ornamental and useful horti- 
culture, containing in cach Section a specimen 
of such trees, shrubs, flowers, herbs, both 
culiuary and mediciual, as come more imme- 
diately under the eye of fair florists, iu their 
lawns, shrubberies, hot and green-houses, | 


flower-knots, bow-pots, kitcheo-gardens, and ,j 


plats of simples, either for cosmetics or the} 
common medicinal purposes to which a good | 
“ Lady Bountiful” might apply them. With 
these we sball give the botanical definitions, 
modes of culture, habitations, and hints for 
rendering them more ornamental, either by | 
situation, or by grouping and contrasting with | 
ether trees and shrubs. This will naturally 
be accompanied with the history of each 
plant, its first discovery, or its first mention | 
in general history, notices of its being na- 
turalized in this climate if exotic ; and the j 
whole will be enlivened by classic references 
and illastrations, and sometimes by modern 
anecdote. 

In looking round us to select subjects for 

No. VII. Vol. II—N.S. 








sucha NATIONAL WORK, our attentton is 
irresistibly arrested by the 


BRITISH OAK.* 


This tree, the pride and glory of our forests, 
the safeguard dnd protector uf our happy 
isle, has the first claim upon ous illustrationy 
to which it prompts us not only by the dig- 
nity of its station in the vegetable world, bat 
also by the variety of domestic uses to which 
it is conducive. The antient and aboriginal 
native of Britain, it is fitted by the ali-boun- 
teous giver to almost every variety of soil 5 
j alone and unprotected, it shrinks not from 
the summer's sun, it braves the winter's blast 5 
in every soil it finds a residence, but if well 
defended in its infant state, there is no rugged 
moor nor Alasted heath in which it will not 
grow to national advantage. 

The geueral name is Rodur, but there are 
rent 

* In the execution of this part of our plan 
it is, of course, unnecessary to occupy our 
pages with sketches of those trees, &c. which 
are familiar to the view of uur fair readcrs3 
we shall, however, sedulously select such 
specimens as may occur of the rarer plaute, 
and of such varielics as are really necessary 
for the illustration of these popular essays, 
and for the further explanation of the Linnean 
| classification, 
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specics called Quercus, from which 
vapted name of Cork, the bark of the Spanish | 
and Italian oaks. By scientific botanists it is | 
designated as of the class and order Monve- 
CIA PoLYANDRIA; the Oat with oblong 
deciduous leaves, broader toward the top, 
having acute indentures with obtuse angles 5 
the common English Oak which for ship build- 
ing, and other economical purposes, far ex- | 


cor- | 





cels all other trees throughout the universe. ; 


We have in England a variety called the Fe-— 
mole Oak, vot so common as the first; but 
there may be seen many large specimens of 
this kind in the wealds of Kent and Sussex. 
Of this Genus, there are fourteen species, nine 
of which are deciduous, and five ever-green. 
Jn some parts of the Continent, the acorns 
are used for bread; the onk also yields the 
gall so useful in dying, and in Italy and the 
South of France, a fly produces on it the 
kermes used in ancient times for dying red, 
but now superseded by the Cochineal. The 
common Oak flowers in spring, but there is 
no exact time for the opening of its flowers or 
Jeaves; it naturally flourishes best in a rich, 
deep loam, but as lands of that nature are 
now more usefully employed in arable and 
pasture, it is of the more importance to trans- : 
fer its cullure to other large tracts of land 
which at present produce but a small profit to ; 
their owners. There are many wastes and 
commons particularly calculated for the rais- | 
ing of oak, aud which being situated on the | 
banks of navigable rivers and canals, possess | 
every facility, at some future period, of an; 
eusy carriage to the coast, from whence in 
after ages these ornaments of our isle may 
be launched vpor the ocean, the fature | 
guardians of British liberty and commerce. | 
Evelyn, in his Sy/va, observes, that they are 


generally raised in vast quantities together in |; 


woods, where they thrive best, and arrive toa 
greater height then in hedge-rows. In fact, 
we seldom sce a fine oak in a hedge-row, 
though there they are often highly orna- 
mental, by throwing out wide spreading late- 
ral branches, and formiug fine heads Lat with 
very short stems; in woods this is uot the 
case, for there they draw, or rather force cach 
other up to any height necessary for use. 

No tree when planted singly or in clumps 
is more elegant than the oak; hear how our: 
horticultural poet emphaticaily exclaims, 


6 ene behold yon oak, 

“ How stern he frowns, and with his bread 
brown arms, 

“ Chills the pale plain beneath him!” 


Whilst recommending the oak as ornamental 





_OF BOTANY. 


in our lawus, we canuot help neticing the jus, 
| dicious observativue of an carly writer, who 
i says that if uur fureets and chaces were stored 
‘ with this spreading tree at handsome intervals, 
then grazing might be improved for the feed- 
; ing of deer and cattle uuder them, affording 


the most picturesque scenery when benignly 


{visited with the gleams of an evening sun, 
and adorned with the distant landscapes aps 
pearing through the opening glades.aod fre- 
quent vallics. [t must be confessed indced, 
as far as regards either natural or ortificial 
landseape, that the Oak is the most pictus 
resque of all trees, if considered singly, and 
is at the same time the niust accommodating 
in grouping and in composition ; for it con- 
trasts not harshly with any subject, but is 
equally suited to the grandest or to thé 
simplest pastoral scencs. To the scathed 
tower, or moulderiug Gothic arch, it adds 
new dignity; beneath its shadowy arms, the 
purling brook may be Ied to meander with 
great propriety, and the repose of the luwlicst 
scene may be heightened by their reflection ia 
the mantling pool. 

From the earlicst antiquity this tree has 
been highly celebrated; it formed the civic 
wreath in the simple days of Roman glory, 
and gave shade and shelter to the ancient 
British Druids; in later times it has not beea 
less noticed in British literature. That tree 
immortalized by nature's poet as “ Herne’s 
Oak” still exists, or is fondly supposed to do 
so in Queen Elizabeth's walk in the little park 
at Windsor; it is easily known, as all the 
others are elins, and is even now a large tree, 
measuring four-and-twenty feet in circumfe- 
rence ; it ir indeed now so vigoroas and seems 
so young, that some have supposed it could 
not have been a fit tree for “ Herne the 
Hunter” to have danced round so many years 
since. 

It bas not been less noticed in real history, 
'as the tree at Boscubel which sheltercd the 
fugitive Charles after the battle of Worcester, 
was famous fora century after as the Royal 
Gak; it is uow no lon-er in existence, but 
several have heen raised from its acorns, one 
of which is still in the butamie garden at 
Chelsea. 
| Of more recent celebrity we may notice 
‘ that remurkable tree in Hainanlt Forest, the 
{ Fairlop Oak; its age is uncertain, but it must 
\ be very great, as its branches extend upwards 
, of three hundred feet in circumference; the 
‘annual fair held under its venerable shade, 
| is stifl the resort of mirth and jollity, but as 
, some accidents had nearly destroyed it, it is 
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| 








‘now fenced round with a close paling, auda 








composition has been applica to its decayed 
branches tu guard it: agamat the juries of 
the weather ft has also deen well 
fiom the mectings held near it by the © Hain- 
ault Foresters,” for the purpose of enjoying 
their favourite amusement of archery. 

We must still lameut that the culture of 
the Oak is too moch neglected 5 it is the duty 
of every patriotic landbotder to set apart some 
Jand for the generous pas pose uf raising this 








useful Ginder, by which bos latest vescendauts | 


May protect ti. 
merce 





libertics, aud their ¢um- 


Let India boast her plants, nor envy we 





© The weepirg amber, and the barmy tree, 

While by our Oaks, the precivus luads are 
borne 

€ Aud reais commanded which these trees 


udoru!” 


The Oak naturally leads to the Laurel; this 
honoured and honourable shrub has nut only 
Jost its ancient name, but is now coufeunded 
in common acc: ptance with a shrub which is 
only known to more modern times ta Europe 
That which we now call Bay was the ancient 
Laurel, and the fruit of it was properly called 
bayes; but botanists still distinguish the 
sveet bay as the Jaurvs, and the common 
Jaurel as the prunus laurocerasus. It is now a 
well established fact that the modern sweet 
bay is the true daurus of the Romans, 
and the D:phne of Grecian times; this was 
the shrub which furnished the Delphic wreath 
to shade the brows of triumphant heroes; i 
was this which de-vrated the portals of the 
Casars, and of the Pontifex Maxinus; it was 
this whose virtues were celebrated as bene 
ficial to the sick 5; aud which was even con | 
sidered so essential to religious ceremonies as , 


kuown | 


i: Europe, and of many parts of Asia in the same 
‘parallel. Scopoli, the naturalist, fuand it in 
the woods of Istria; at Moutra also, ucar the 
Lake of Geneva, Haller describes it as abuund- 
hards; and our countryman, 





ing in the o 
Ray, obseived it to be very common in his 
time ju the woods and heigis in Italy. Oa 
Mount Ida it was found by Beouius, and 
there are some very large trees of it on Mount 
Athos; in G.cece, too, it has been noticed by 
the Abbe St. Pierre, who says that bay trees 
© more common (an un the banks 


are no wh 
of the river Pencoas in Thessaly, a sunple fact 
| which at once accounts fur the classic tale of 
j the metamorphosis of Daphne, the daughter 
! oftivat river g de 
Tie brond-leaved bay of Italy, Spsin, and 
Asia, has leaves wuch broader and sinvuther 
thaa cur common shrub; but though cult! 
ivated here, it is almost too tend r for our 
j winters. The common bay, however, is se 
dom injured, except by very intense frosts 5 

















Jit is therefore extremely useful as aa orna- 
linental shrub, baving several varieties, some 


‘with plain leaves, others waved on the edges, 


audin some nuiseries it may be found with 
Both its leaves and berrics 
are well known for their aromatic astringent 
| taste and their fragraut smell; the berrics 
‘have these much stronger that the leaves, but 
both are useful in domestic ncdicine. 
i| As to its mode of cultivation, it may be pros 
ji duced by layers, but the most usual mode is 
, by suckers; yet the best method is by seeds, 
|, 86 those raised by suckers never keep to one 
stem, but send vut numerous shoots ofa very 
| inferior height. 
| attending the culture of the common bay in 
ornamental plantations, independent of its 
being an evergreen; it will grow under the 


varregated leaves, 





‘There is one great advantage 


to fura: a crown for the Pythian Priestess, and il shade of uther trees when they are not planted. 
te sfford noursbuent to the sacred fire. This j too close, and theefore forms a haad-ome 
then che tue || border fur deciduous shrubberies. 
|" if we consider it as @ plant of b. auty and ele- 


In shor 





LAURUS 


js designated by botamsts as the Enncandria 
Monogynia, aud comprehends six varieties, 
the Cimuamon, Campnor, Persea, Burbumia, 
Benzoin, ard Sasstteas. From the aucient \ 
and universal ceibrity of the Sweet Bay, 
Linnens gives it the epithet of Nudilis; 

our cline itis nothing more thao a shrub, 
bat in more genial laticudes, aud in the suuth 
of Europe, at ranks among the trees, often 
growing to the height of tweuly or thirty feet, 
Its leaves in all cases are everzrcen, and ofa 
fine teature, aud its flowers divecious, or male jj 
and female un different trees. The first date } 
of its cultivatiun in England was sv late or 


4562, but it is a native of the southern parts of |) 


in 
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| gance, refreshing by its sslubrious smell, and 
reviving by its medicinal propertics, it is well 
deserving of improved custivation ; aud it will 
always havea fine effect with persons of re- 
fined taste and classical endowments, by re- 
calling the most pleasing passuges of ancient 
literature and of the most admired poets. 
That shrub which we now designate the 
Laurel, and botanists Prunus Laurocerasys, is 
of the class and order IcosaNDRIA Monae 
GYNIA; its fluwcrs are racemous, its leaves 
evergreen and bi-glandular at the back. Nae 
turalists describe the common Laurel as @ 
shrub, sending off long spreading branches 
covered with a smooth brown bark ; its leaves 
E2 


THE BOROUGH; 


A POEM, 





€iliptical or obovate, slightly serrated, alter- 
nate, upon strong short footstalks, and the 
fruit resembling a black cherry both in exter- 
nal avd internal structure. It is not a native 
of Europe but of the Levant, of Mount Cau- 
casus, and of the hilly parts of Persia, and was 
first introduced into Germany from Asia, by 
way of Constantinople, in the year 1576, when 


it was called the / ate of Trebisond. Whenthe]| 


first plant, which was sent to the butanist 
Clusius, arrived at Vienua, it was alinost dead; 
anxious to preserve it he put it into @ stove, |} 
and kept it there during the winter. In the 
spring he took it out and put it in a shady 


piace, and in auiumn it began to shoot from |, 


the rvot ; when a little advanced in growth he 
laid down the branches which svon tovk root, 
and he then distributed them among his 
friends and people of esninence; such was the 
origin of a plant pow so common throughout 
Europe. It saon found its way to England, 
and in 1629 was cultivated ina private garden 
at Highgate; there its growth must have been 


rapid, for in 1633 it is described by Gerarde in 
his Herbal, as the “Cherry Bay ;” aud it soon 
spread into our varjons gardens and shrub- 
beries, where it is much admired for its beauty 
and as an evergreen. 
With respect to domestic purposes, Laurel 
leaves possess a bitter a:tringent taste, and a 
| kind of flavour like a nut; this is often reck- 
oned grateful, aud it has therefore been used 
i in custards and puddings. There, as the pro- 
! portion of juice is but inconsiderable in a large 
quantity of milk, itis Ukely that no bad « flcct 
can readily be produced , yet since the potson- 
us quality of this shrub is now sufficiently 
we ought to be more on our guard 
j against its use, particularly as to mauy ani- 
mals its poison is almost instantly fatal. The 
case of Sir Theodusius Boughton is in every 
one’s recollection; but the poison adminis. 
[tered to him was bighly concentrated by dige 
tillation, 





known, 











(To be continyed.) 
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THE BOROUGH, A POEM, BY THE REV, G. CRABBE, L.L.B, * 


—_———_— 


Ir gives us sincere satisfaction that we 
ean congratulate the public ou the apprarance 
of such a poem as the BonovGn of Mr. 
Crabbe. So much. inane wretchedness, so 
many myriads uf descriptive lines containing 
nothing but green trees and flowery fields, 
aud even this verdure of the trees, and flowe 
luxuriance of the fields, concealed from the 
imagination amidst a cloud of verbs, so that 
even natural images lose their effect; amidst | 
snch inanity, it is really a public acquisition 
when such a poet as Mr. Crabbe appears. 

In such a work as this, it does not belong to 
us to enter into a detailed anal of the par. , 
ticular kind of writing in which Mr. Crabbe 
excels. But it would be injustice, wen in the 
inention of the name of this gentleman, not to; 
add that he is not only the first Poet now living 
of his kind, but that he ie likewise the first, of 
his kind, of any that the country has ever 
produced. He is at the head of a new species 
of poetry, the comic descriptive. Taking the 
peo of a comic writer, and the fancy, the 
images, the spirit of puetry, he presents the 
public | with a poetical comedy, or comic 
poem, in which humour, character, and even 














‘plot, that is, natural action and natural narras 
| tive, are pourtrayed with the effect of a dra. 
‘matist, and with the vigour and genius of 
| poetry. His characters have the fidvlity of 
lite, and bis language and his images the 
vigour of poetical 





feeling aud expression, 
| With this observation we proceed toexamples, 
iwhich we shall arvange nuder the hiads of 
| those qualities which in the abuve short cha- 


racter we have given of Mr. Crabbe, 


|, NATURAL DESCRIPTION. —-AGENTLEMAN'S 
COUNTRY SEAT PLACED ON A HILL. 





Thy walks are ever pleasant ; every scene 

j“ Is rich in beauty, lively, or serene —— 

“Rich—is that varied view with woodg 
around, 

“Scen from the seat, within the sbrubb'ry 
bound ; 

“Where shines the distant Jake, and where 
appear 

||‘ From ruins bolting, unmolested deer 5 

“ Lively—the Village Green, the inn, the 
place, 

“Where the good -aidow schools ber infant 
race. 


' 
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* Shops, whence are heard, the bammer and 
the saw, 

And village. pleasures unreprov’d by law ; 

“Then how sercne! when in your favourite 
room, 

Gales from your jasmines soothe the evening 
gloom; 

When from your upland paddock you lovk 
down, 

And just perccive the smoke which hides the 
town; 

When wenry peasants at the close of day 

“Wolk tu their cots, and part upon the way: 

When cattle slowly cross the shallow brook, 

And shepherds pea their folds, and rest 
upon their crook.” 


ENVIRONS OF A LARGE SEA-PORT TOWN. 


*We prane our bedges, prime our slender 
trees, 

And nothing looks untutor’d and at ease; 

On the wide heath, orin the flow'ry vale, 

4 We sceut the vapours of the sea born gale ; 

“ Broad-beaten paths lead on from stile to 
stile, 

“ And sewers from streets, the road-side banks 
defile; 

“ Our guarded fields a sense of danger show, 

* Where garden crops with corn and clover 








grow; 

“Fences are form’d of wreek and plac’d 
around, 

S (With tenters tipp'’d) a strong repulsive 
bound; 


Wide and deep ditches by the gardens run, 

* And there in awbusb lie the trap and gun ; 

Or you broad board, which guards gach 
tempting prize, 

© Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies.” 


“ There stands a cottage with an opev door, 

“ Hts garden undefended blooms before ; 

Her wheel is still, and overturn’d her stool, 

* While the lone widow seeks the neighb'ying 
pool; 

This gives us hope, all views of town to 
shun— 

“No! here aretokens of the sailor-son ; 

“That old blue jacket, and that shirt of 
check, 

« And silken kerchief for the seaman’s neck ; 

“ Sea-spoiis uud shells from many a distant 
shore, 

“ And furry robe from frozen Labrador. 


“ Our busy streets and Sylvan walks bctween, 
“ Fen, marshes, bog and beath all intervene 5 
# Here pits of crag, with epongy, plashy base, 
i Tu some enrich th’ uncultiyated space ; 








“ For there are blossuns rare, and curious 
rush, 

“ The gale’s rich balm, and sun-dew’s crimson 
blush, 

“ Whose velvet leaf with radiant beauty drest 

“ Forms a gay pillow for the plover's breast. 


“ Not distant far, an house commedious 
made, 

« (Lonely yet public stands) for Sunday-trade; 

“ Thither fur this day free, gay parties go, 

“ The tea-house walk, their tipling reudez- 
yous ; ‘ 

s¢ There humble couples sit in corver-bowers, 

Or gaily ramble for th’ allotted bours ; 

“ Sailors and lasses from the town alteud, 

© The servant lover, the appreutice-friend 5 

With all the idle sucial tribes who seek, 

“ And find, their huinble pleasures, ouce @ 
week.” es 





HUMOUR —CHURCH-YARD TOMB-STONES. | 


“ Death levels man,—the wicked and the just, 

“ The wise, the weak, lie bleuted iv the dust; 

“ Aud by the honours dealt to every name, 

“ The King of Terrors seems Lo level fame. 

See! here lamented wives, and every wife 

“The pride aud comfort of her husband's 
lite 5 

“Here, to her spouse, with every virtue 
grac'd, 

“ His mournful widow has a trophy plactd; 

© Andhere ’tis duubtful ifthe duteous son, 

“ Or the good father, be in praise outdone. 


“This may be nature; when our friends we 
lose, 

“ Our alter'd feelings dictate to our views ; 

«© What in their tempers teiz’d us or distress'd, 

“ Is, with our anger and the dead, at rest; 

“ And much we grieve ; no lunger trial made, 

“ For that impatience which we theu dis 
play'd; 

“ Now to their love and worth of every kind, 

“ A soft compunction turns th’ affi:cted windy 

“ Virtues neglected then, agur’a become, 

“ And graces slighted, blossom un the tumb. 


Tis well; but let not love nor grief belicve, 

“That we assent (who neither lov'd nor 
grieve) 

“To all that praise, which on the tomb is 
read, 

“ To all that passion dictates for the dead ; 

“ But more indignant, we the tumb deride, 

© Whose buld inscription fiattery sells to 
pride. 


“ Read of this Burgess—on the stone appear, 
“ How worthy he! how virtuous! and bow 


dear! 








“What wang was there when his spirit fled, 

“How mourwu her Lady for his Lord when 
dead, 

And tears abundant through the town were 
shed ; 

See! he was liberal, kind, religious, wise, 

Aud free from all disgrace and all disguise ; 

“ His sterling worth which words cannot ex- 





distress, 


“All this of Jacob Holmes? for his the name, 

“He thus kind, liberal, just, religious ?— 
Shame ! 

What is ihe (rath? old Jacob married thrice ; 

© He deait in coals, and avarice was his vice 5 

“ Herald the Borough when his year came on, 

And some forget, and some ave giad he’s 
Pe 

Por uever yet wich shilling could be part, 

© Bat when it left his hand, it struch bis heart. 





rary 


CUARACTER —THE VICAR, 


Where ends vur chancel in a vaulted space, 

 Swep the departed sivas of the place; 

“Ormost all mection, memory, thought are 
past, 

© But take «slight memorial of the last. 


“ To what fam'd college we our Vicar owe, 
“To what fair cuunty, let historians show : 
“ Few now vember when the mild young 

man, 
Ruddy and fair, his Sunduy 
“Few live to speak of that soft soothing 
took 
“ Fle cast around, as he prepar'd his book ; 
“Tt was a kind of supplicating smite, 
But nothing be: peles of sppiause, the while; 
“ And when he finished, is corrected pride 
“ Felt the desert, and yet the praise denicd. 
“Thus he his race began, and to the end 
“ His constant care was no man to offend; 
No haughty virtue stir'd his peaceful mind, 
© Nor urg’d the Priest tu leave the Flock be- 
hinds 
We wae his Master's soldicr, bat not one, 
To lead an army of his martyrs ou 3 
« Fear was bis ruling passion ; yet was love, 
“Of timid kind, once kuown hiy heart to 
move ; 
« Tt led his patient epirit where it paid 
Ths languid offerings to a listening maid: 
“She, with her widow'd mother, heard him 
speak, 





sk began; 
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“ And sought a while to find what he would 
seck : 

“ Smiling he came, he smil'd when he withdrew, 

And paid the same attention to the two; 








A POEM. 





“ Mecting aud parting without joy or pain, 

“He seem'd to come that be might go again. 

“The wondering girl, no prude, but some- 
thing nice, 

“ At length was chill'd by his unmelting ice ; 

‘© She found her tortoise held such sluggish 
pace, 

“hat she must turn and meet him in the 
chace: 

“ This not appraving, she withdrew till one: 

“ Came who appear'd with livelier hope to run; 

“ Who sought a readier way the heart to move, 

“© Than by faint dalliance of unfixng love, 





“ Accuse me not that | approving paint 

“© Impatient hope or love without restraint 3 

“ Or think the passions, a tuinultuous throng, 

“ Strong us they ave, ungoveruably suong 5 

“ But is the lanrel to the soldicr due 

“Who cautiwus comes not into danger's 
view? 

“ What worth has virtue by desire untried, 

“When nature's self enlists on duty’s side? 





“The married dame in vain assail’d the 
truth 

“And guarded bosom of the Hebrew-youth 5 

“* But with the daughter of the Priest of Oa 

“The love was lawful, and the guard wag 
gone; 

“ But Joseph's fame had lessen'd in our view, 

“Had he, refusing, fled the maiden tov. 


“Yet our good Priest to Juseph's praise 
aspir'd, 

“As one rejecting what his heart desir'd ; 

“Lam escap'd,’ he said, when none pursu'd, 

“When none attack’d him, ‘1 aw unsubs 
dud? 

“Oh pleasing pangs of love,” he sang again, 

“ Cold to the joy, aud stranger tu the pain. 

“Ewa in his age would he address the young, 

“1 too have felt’ these fires, and they arg 
strong ;* 

“But from the time he left bis favourite 
maid, ‘ 

“To ancient females his devoirs were paid ; 

“And still they miss him after morving- 
prayer ; 

“Nor yet successor fills the Vicar’s chair, 

“* Where kindred spirits in his praise agree, 

“ An happy few, as mild and cool as he 

“ The easy followers in the female train, 

“Led without love, aud captives without 
chain. 








“Ye lilies male! think (as your tea yousip, © 

“While the town small-talk flows from lip te 
lip; 

“Tntrigues half-gather'd, conversution-scraps, 

“ Kitchen-cabals, and nursery-mishaps), 
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“Irthe vast world may not sume scenes pro- 
duce, 

“Sume state where your small talents might 
have use ; 

“Within seraglios you might harmless move, 

“Mid ranks of beauty, and in haunts of love; 

“There from tov daring man the treasures 
gnard, 

“ An casy duty, and its own reward; 

“Nature's soft substitutes you there might 
save, 

“ From crime the tyrant, and from wrong the 
slave. 

“ Bat let applause he dealt in all we may, 

“Our Priest was cheerful, and in season gay; 

“ His frequent visits seldom fail'd to please; 

“Easy bunself, he sought bis neighbour's 
ease ; 

“Toa small garden with delight he came, 

“And gave succcssive flowers a summer's 
fame ; 

“These he presented witha grace his own 

“To his fair friends, and made their beauties 
known, 

“Not without moral compliment ; how they, 

“Like flowers were sweet, and must like 
flowers decay.” 


“Simple be was, and lov'd the simple truth, 

“Yet had some useful cunning, from his youth; 

A cunning never to dishonour lent, 

“And rather for defence than conquest meant; 

“Twas fear of power, with some desire to 
rise, 

“ But not enough to make him enemics ; 

“ Heever aimn'd to please; and to offend 

“ Was ever cautious; for he sought a friend; 

“Yet for the friendship never much would 
pay, 

“Content to bow, be silent, and obey, 

“ And bya soothing suff'rance find the way. 

“Fiddling and fishing were his arts; at 
times 

“ Healter'd sermons, and he aim'd at rhymes; 

“ And his fair friends, not yet intent on cards, 

“ Oft be amus‘d with riddles and charardes. 

“Mild were his doctrines, and not one dis- 
course 

“Bat gain'd in softness what it lost in force; 

“Kind his opinions; be would not receive 

“anil report, nor evil act believe; 

“Iftrue, ‘twas wrong; but blemish great or 
small 

“ Have all mankind, yea, sinners ure we all? 

“If ever fietful thought disturb’s his breast, 

“If ought of gloom that cheerful mind op- 
prest, 

“ It<praug from inaovation; it was then 








“ Not by new doctrines 
Would he attend to controversiat strife; 

“ Por sects he car’d not, ¢ They are not of as, 
© Nor need we, brethren, their concerns dis- 





cuss; 

‘But ‘tis the change, the schism at home { 
feel ; 

“Ills few perceive, and none have skill to 
heal ; 


© Not at the altar our young brethren read 
(Facing their flock) the decalugue and creed 5 
“But at their duty, in their desks they stand, 
©With naked surplus, lacking hood aud band: 
© Churches are now of holy song bereft, 





© And half vur antient customs chang’d or Icft; 
© Few sprigs of ivy are at Christinas seen, 
‘Nor crimson herry tips the holly’s green 5 

© Mistaken choirs refuse the solemn strain 

© Of antient Sternhold, which trom onrs amain 
“Comes flying forth from aiste tg aisle about 
© Sweet links of Harmony and long drawn out? 


‘© These were to him essentials; all things new 
“ He deew'd super tuous, uscless or untrue; 

To all besid 
“ Here the 





adifferent, easy, cold, 
five kindled, and the woe was told. 





“ Habit with him was all the test of truth, 
*Tt must be right: 
youth, 
Questions be answer'd in as briefa way, 

© It must be wrong—it was of yesterday.” 


Ive dune it from my 


Though mild benevolence our priest pos- 
sess'd, 

“Twas but by wishes or by words express’d: 

“ Circles in water as they wider flow 

“The less conspicuous ia their progress 


grow 5 

“And when at last they touch upow the 
shore, 

Distinction ceases, and they’re view'd ve 
more: 


« Tis love, like that last circle, all embrac'd, 
“ But with effect that never could be trac’d, 


“ Now rests our vicar—They who knew him 
best, 


“ Prociaim his life t* have becn «ntirely rest 5 
“ Free from all evils which disturb his mind, 
“ Whoiw studics vex aud controversies blind, 


|The rich eppruvd—of them in awe he 


stood ; 

“The poor sdmird—they all belicev'd bim 
good; 

The old and serious uf his habits spoke ; 

“The frank and youthtul lov'd his pleasant 
jokes 

“Mamma spprov'd a safe contented guest, 


® He spake of mischief made by restless men; | And Muisy a friend to back a small request; 
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“© In him his fleck found nothing to condemn; 
Him sectaries hk’d—he never troubled them ; 
© No wiles fair'd his yielding mind to please, 
And all bis passions sunk is early ease ; 

© Nor one so old kas left this world of sin, 

“ More Jike the being that he enter*d iu.” 


A QUACK, 


“ Ere for the world’s 1 left the cares of 
school, 

“One T remember who assum’d the fool ; 

A part well suited—when the idler boys 

Would shout around him, and be luv‘d the 
noise; 

“They cal’d him Neddy,—Neddy had the 
art 

To play with skill his iguominious part ; 

“© When he his trifles would for sale display, 

“ And act the mimic fur a schvol-boy’s pay. 

$© For many years he plicd his humble trade, 

“ And uy'd his tricks and talents to persuade ; 

“ The fellow barely read, but chane’d to look 

“© Among the fragments of a tatter'd book ; 

“ Where after many cMlurts made to spell 

“ One puzzting word, he found it oxymel 5 

“CA potent thing, ‘twas said to cure the ills 

“ Of atling tungs—the oxymel of squills : 

© Squills he procur’d, but found the bitter 
strong, 

“And most unpleasant; none would take it 
long 5 

« But the pure acid and the sweet would make 

“A m.dcine numbers would for pleasure 
take. 





® There was a fellow near, an artful knave, 

“ Who knew the pian, and much assistance 
gave; 

“ He wrote the puffs, and every talent plicd 

To make it sell; it suld, and then he died. 


« Now all the profit fell to Ned's controul, 
© Aud pride and av'rice quarrei’d for bis soul ; 


When mighty protits by the trash were made, | 


Pride built a palace,avarice groan'd and paid 5 

ride pluc'd the signs of graudenr all about, 

* And avarice bard bis friends and children 
out 


“p, 


“ Now sce him Doctor ! yes, the idle fool, 

“ The butt, the robber of the Inds at school ; 

“Who then knew nothing, nothing since ac- 
quird, 

Became a Doctor, bonour'd and admir'd y 
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“ His dress, his frown, his dignity were such, 

I Ev'n some who'd known him thought his 
knowledge much ; 

Nay, men of skill, of apprehension quick, 

“ Spite of their knowledge, trusted bim when 
sick: 

“ Though he could neither reason, write nor 
spell, 

“ They yet had hope his trash would make 
them well; < 

« And while they scorn’d his parts, they took 
his oxymel. 

i} Oh! when his nerves had once receiv'd a 

i shock, 

{| © Sir Isaac Newton might have gone to Rock : 

% Hence impositions of the grossest kind, 

“ Hence thought is feeble understanding blind; 

| Hence sums enormous by these cheats are 
made, 

“And deaths unnumber'd by their dreadful 
trade. 





Alas ! in vain is my contempt exprest, 

“To stronger passions are their words ad- 
drest 5 

i &€ To pain, to fear, to terror their appeal, 

“To those who, weakly reasoning, strongly 
fecl. 

| What then our hopes ?—perhaps there may 
by law 

“ Be method found, these pests to curb and 
awe; 

|) Yet in this land of freedom, law is slack 

With any being to commence attack ; 

“Then let us trust to science—there are 
those 

“© Who can their falsehoods and their fraud 
discldse, 

All their vile trash detect, and their low 
tricks expose : 

“Perhaps their numbers may in time con- 

| found 

“ Their arts—as scorpions give themselves the 
wound; 

|i « For when these curers dwell in every place, 

{ * While of the cur’d we not aman can trace, 

“ Strong truth may then the public mind per- 
suade, 

“ And spoil the fruits of this nefarious trade.” 


Having given these liberal extracts from 
this noble Poem, we conclude by warmly re- 
commending it to general perusal. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION, 
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ENGL!SH COSTUME. 
No. 1.—EVENING Visit NG Dress. 


A complete lemon-coloured sarsuet dress, 
frimmed with an embroilery of roses; a white 
lace drapery with train, fastened down the 
font with topaz snaps; a rich embroidered 
warf is throwu carelessly across the shoulders. 
Vopaz necklace, and carsings. The hair in 
louse ringlet curls, divided by an ornamental 
comb, Gloves and shoes of white or demon- 
coloured kid. A bouquet of natural flowers. 





No. 2.—PRoMENADE WaLkinG Dares. 


A plain cambric round morning dress, made 
high in the neck, with short train, let in round 
the bottuin with two rows of worked trim- 
ming. A pelisse of green sarsnet, made to fit 
the shape, trimmed round with a narrow fancy 
trimming, cut with tywo.scollops on the left 





side, on the eight with one; fastened on the 
neck with a gold brooch, and confined round 
the waist with a girdle of the same, with gold 
clasp. A Lavinia unbleached chip hat, tied 
down with a hroad white sarsnet ribband; a 
small white satin cap is worn underneath, with 
an artificial rose in front, The hair dressed in 
fullcurls. A plaid parasol; with York tan 
gloves; green silk sandals. 

A DESCRIPTION OF SEVERAL DRESSE6 | 
WORN BY LADIES OF RANK AND FaA-/ 
SHION, 








1. A short white lace pelisse, rounded at 
the bottom, and trimmed with a deep Mecklin | 
lace, made to fold aver the bosom, and con- | 
fined in to the ist by a pale lilac brocaded 
ribband; the pelisse lined throughout with 
lilac sarsnet; a small round French embroi- | 
dered muslin, ornamented with a fancy lilac: 
and yellow satia flowers. Shoes and gloves |! 
of pale lemon coloured kid. Parasol brown | 








}{ lace mantle, lined and tied with pink. 








ehot with yellow. Necklace and bracelets, |! 
Egyptian pebbles set in gold. li 

2. A pale straw evloured sarsnet pelisse, of |; 
a walking length, throwe open before, over | 
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ly way of crane, brooched at the throat with 
a gold or pebble brooch. Gloves and shvues of 
pale French grey, or stone coluur. 

3. A while crape frock, trimmed round the 
bottom with a pale pink scolloped ribband,. 
spangled with sanall gilverspaaglesxesemblir g 
dew drops. Pearl necklace. with diamond, 
clasp, aud sinall brilliant snap earrings White 
kil glaves and shoes with silver rases. The 
hair braid d in with pearls or heads, and 
twisted tightly round behind. 

4. A petticoat formed by twisting o broad 
white French lace round the figure, worn over 
a white satin slip; the body of the dress of 
wile piuk satin, with long white lace sleeves, 
Ornaments of diamonds or pearls, Shoes and 
gloves of white kid. 

5. A sobe of fiue French Iawa or cambric, 
with a great deal of lace let in on the bosom, 
and trimmed round the bottom, sleeves, and 
throat with Mecklin lace. A short white 
A 
Brussels point lace cap, with a variegated 
pink and white satin flower. York tau gloves, 
shoes of pale lemon colour. Parasol shot with 
pink, . 
§. § fine pjain India mull muslin petisse, 
oycr a Jining of pale buff sargnet, made a walk- 
ing length, and edged with fine edging. A 
large bonnet of muslin to correspond, with a 
careless bow of soft figured buff ribband, and 
tied under the chin. Naukeen haJf boots. 








— 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
AND REFLECTIUNS ON 
FASHION AND DRESS. ' 


Tur. Court of Fashion is at length dis. 
solved, and its gay votaries are at this moment 
so scattered, that until they begin to rally @ 
little, we scarcely knuw whither to follow 
them; we have, thercfore, not as yet much to 
add to our last ample communications on this 
subject. 

To begin, as usual, with the promenade 


which was worn a very small Jlack lace Soret dresses, we have noticed @ great wariety of 


F 
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short mantles. 
which some ladics wear over the hair, and | 
confine under the chin with a small bow of 
sibband, This is undoubtedly a very pleasing 
and becoming fashion, and gives a look of the 
most bewitching mudesty to the features: the 
hair should be dressed full, and rather high 
in front, and the bood must be nearly com- 
posed of lace, with only a light ribkaud intro- 
duced for the sake of correspondence with the 
mantle Short muslin pelisses, lined with 
pale coloured sarsnet and hemmed with broad 
Jace, are very prevailing, as indeed ure pe- 
Hisses of a walking length, lined and thrown 

Open so as $0 display the dress; when they are 
composed only of sarsnet, a sinall cape of 
black or white lace, and sometimes fine 
sprigged muslin, is added by ladies of fashion, 

this adds something tu the consequence of the 
dress, without taking from its simplicity 

Black lace cloaks are also much worn, some- 

times lined, but more frequently nut; these 
‘are so convenient, vo graceful, and elegantly 

negligent, and withall so valuable in them- 

setyes, for we speak only of the real lace, that 

we cannot help giving them our warmest ap- 
probation and decided recommendation ; it is 
afashion from which good taste can never 
Jong dispense; and there are but few periods 
at which itis uot distinguished for its appro- 

priate elegance, with only slight variation like 
jewels, im confurmity to the caprice ‘or whim 

sef the day. ~ : 

Silk, or lined spensers, with lace tippets, 
scarfs, and large lace haundkerchicfs, are all 
wuch worn, and have a light juvenile appear- 
sauce. ‘The al Fresco hat, in white unbleached 
chip, is still a reigning favourite; for its de- 
‘scription we must refer'to our last Number. 
3mall tace caps, ornamented with stamped 
satin flowers, dod a light lace veil thrown 
over, are the most approved dress for the 
evening public promenade. We have observed 
several ladies with merely a lace veil over the 
hair, it is, however, generally black and rather 
deep; it will be evident that this fashion 
‘should not be generally or indiscriminately 
‘adopted. It requires more good scuse as well 
as tuste, and a: vicer sense of propriety than 
is usually imagined, to udapt our diess to 
time, place, and season; it should be remem. 
dered that nothing can be really elegant but 
what is really fit. If it be trae that variety, 
levity, fully, all appear in our dress, why may 
not modesty, prupriety, delicacy, and good 
sense, as well as taste, he render conspicuous 
by it; it were surclyan unfaithful mirror that 
yeflected only oar defects. 

In respect to dinner, or afternoon dresses, 
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with small Parisian hoods, ., no difference whatever has taken pl ce ‘They 


are wide up tothe throat, or just above the 
rise of the bosom, with long sleeves, of a 
moderate height in the back, and fur the most 
part in the frock style. We have observed 
several dresses made up to the throst, and 
trimmed round with a broad vandyke lace. 
They are mostly made in sarsnet, Opera nets, 
coloured or white muslins, and geners 





ly worn 
with a small tippet of fine wrought muslin or 
lace over the dress. 

Moruing robes are invariably made high in 
the neck, with loug sleeves, generally laced 
up the back, cr wrapped, in the Grecian form, 
over the bosom; much lace is here also in- 
troduced ; neatness polished intu elegance, 
with a degree of graceful and modest negti- 
gence, seein to be the chaructcristics of this 
class of dress; as we have often said, that 
dress is always the most perfect which seems 
to have cust least effurt. Colunred striped 
maslins nay probably be considered too 
homely a style of dress fur notice, they are 
likely, however, to become very general at 
our most fashionable watering-places. A new 
kind of bat has just appeared, made in 
white whalebune, which, to all the delicacy 
of the chip, from’ its 
lity, has the appearance of being liphter; we 
have observed several coloured chips and 
straws, we have also remarked that they are 





trausparent. qua- 





very uubecoming, and are besides inconveni- 
ent, as being difficult to adopt to every kind of 
dress; a mixture of ribband and straw is surely 
to be preferred. 

In full or evening dress, Paris wets, black 
and white lace, fine embrvidered or plain mus- 
lius over satin slips, with figured gauzes, 
white or coluured crapes and satins, made up in 
the frock fashion, with short trains and sleeves, 
unless for daucing, when long siceves and 00 
trains are more convenient aud most approved. 

Nothing is in so much estimation for morn- 
ing dresses as the fine French cambric, deli- 
cately wrought, and trimined with Valen- 
cienncs lace; the French corded, spotted, and 
moss muslins are rather on the decliue; they 
have the appearance of too much substance 
for the present season. The waists are cer- 
tainly worn long, but not extravagantly or un- 
gracefully so by elegant prople. 

The dresses of all descriptions are made 
fuller, which is undoubtedly a great improve- 
ment, it givs ease and play to the air aud 
figure. Coloured muslin pclisses of a very 
transparent texture are light and prevailing 5 
the colours of every kind of dress are of a pale 
and undecided hue, gay colours at this season. 
would appear gaudy. ; 






Gipsy hais, with the waggoner's crew, 


begia to re-appear, and although straw hats; 


are nut considercd of sufficient elegance tor 
the evening promenade, no lady of fashion 
who indulges in the pleasures of a rural stroll 
orscu side ramble, cua possibly dispense with 
oue. 





No variation has taken place in the mode of | 
wearing the hair, it is curled in round, thick, | 
fat curls over the face, plaited behind, and | 


twisted round the back purt of the head, the 


ends confined by agold, pcarl,ordiamond comb, | 
according to the degree of dress or fancy of ; 


The most fashionable ornaments 
for the head are beads, bandeau, rolls of 
crape twisted with pearls or silver, silver ncts 


the wearer. 


or towers, artificial and fuil wreaths, which | 
should be made to sit close to the bead, in! 
order to avoid giving an appearance of size, | 
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we have observed a@ great prorusion of ueck- 


\Jaces in coral, gold, Egyptian pebbles set in 


gold, Maltese and amber beads. In the even- 
ing pearl, diamond, and emerald necklaces 
abound, but amethysts and garnets are of the 
most select adoption, they excel all other 
gems in the appearance of brilliancy aud 
whiteness which they give to the complexion. 
Hvop earrings are quite out, small brilliant 
snaps, and in full dress, pearl drops ‘are the 
most esteemed. 

‘The most novel shoes are composed of bro- 
caded silk; for walking, nankeen boots, of 





jean sandals, hound with coloured binding, are 


very general; ia dress, white sutin slippers or 
sandals, bound with silver and ornamented: 
with silver roses, or in silver brocaded silk, 
are much udmired. 

The prevailing colours for the season are 


which, if aatural, would be considered as un- | light blue, pale piuk, buff, lavender, straw, 
graceful. ‘ lilac, aad yellow. 


With regard to jewcllery, in the morning | 
i 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Haywarxer.--On Tuesday night, July 
ad, a uew play was produced at this The- 
atve, under the title of The Doubtful Son; 
or, The Seerets of a@ Palace. ‘Whe principal 
characters were— 
The Marquis of Ler 
Malvolio...6 
Leon... 


Mr. C. KemMBLE. 
Mr. Sowerry. 
Mr. AgrotTr. 
Fabuletto Mr. BANNISTER. 
Burrachio . « Mr. FARLEY 

The Marchioness of Lerida.. Mrs. GLOVER. 
Miss H. Keciy, 
.Mrs. GIBES. 











Rusaviva... 
Plorabella,. 








THE PLOT. 

The Marguit of Lerida had married, at an 
early period of lite, the heiress of an aucient 
wealthy Spauish Grandee, and a few months 
aiter his marriage, being appointed Governer 
of Mexico, procecded tv South America, leav 
ing the Marchioness pregnant. This lady, 
itappesrs in the sequel, had been previo 
and secretly married to a dependant of her 
father, who was killed in a battle with the 
Moas. The bith of a son discloses to her 
father the secret of her marriage. He takes 
the child from her, by exciting her appre- 
hensivus tur its safety, compels ber to marry 
the Marguis of Lerida, and cvnceals frum bim 











the story of her former marriage. On the dee 
parture of the Marquis to South America, she 
sets out to visit her son, who was nursed in a 
hat io the Pyrenecs.—The fatigue of ber jours 
ney brings on a premature labour, which the 
infauot dues not survive. Her attendant Flora- 
bella, then suggests the idea of substituting 
Leon, her child by her former. busbaud, for that, 
of the Margius of Lerida, and she adopts that 
plan. Travels uutil time bad rendercd the dif- 
fereuce uf age in Leon imperceptible, and he is 
presented to the Marquis, on his return from 
America, as bis son. Between Rosavive (who 
passes for the Ward of the Marquis, but who 
is really his daughter by a Mexican Lady), aud, 
Leon, a strong attachment has taken p: 
the period when the piece commences, 
Marquis has begun to entertain suspicions 
of his wife’s virtue, which are heightened 
by the successful villainy of bis Potugucse Se- 
cretary, Malrolio, who, sprung from the lowest 
statiun in life, hut possessing uncommon sub- 
tlety, iu masking every bad passion, worms 
himself into the confivence uf his pro- 
tector, the Marquis, aud even obtains suff. 
cient iuflucuce over the Marchioncss to learn 
from her the secret of her former marriage, 
aud ghe birth of Leon. A/alvolio takes cure to 
iutimate to Leon that Rosaviva is his sister, and, 





by the in@uchce he has over the Marquis, pre 


Fe 
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vails on him to conseut to bis mar 
his daughter. wtracts ure xigned, by which 
the castle uf Lerida, and all the estates of the 
Marquis, are conveyed to Malrolio, and Leon 
ie disinherited. 








Io the mean tine, however, 
a stranger appears, who exercises a mysteri- | 
us anthority ever Maulvolio. He had been his 
former guilt, and by a train of 
fustances his vil'niny is unmasked, his | 
qarriage with Rosavira prevented, the Mar. | 
chioness, after a disclosure, restured to the | 
; 









cire 








comfideuce of her husbaud, and Leon 
happy. 

‘Vlas piece is the producion of Mr. Dimond, 
a gentleman of considerable talents, aud much 
experience in dramatic composition, and who 
seen.s ambitious to take his stand between 
Mr. Mouk Lewis and Mrs, Ratclitfe—Like 
Mr. Lewis, be has-acquired the happy art of . 
dramatizing the romance and tale of horror, 
aid of uncovering the cauldron of huvvan | 
woe, and marching on, with the spirit of, 
alone the Brave, to storm the feclings of his 
audiences and like Mrs, Radeliffe, he has a: 
genius well suited to agitate 


made 


1 absorb the 
mind, by a mysterivus involution of fable, and 
w pleasing 








nd natural developement. 

The design of legitimate comedy is to paint 
manners and character, to which fable shoald " 
always be subordinate.” The end of the ro- i, 
mantic drama, which is profesecd by Mr. Di- i] 
moni, is to select the mere possibilities of hu- | 
faan life, the accidental crrors of nature, and to 
Blend and mix them up with a domestic fable 
Gr a homely action, He thus contrives to; 

make plots and mysteries between mau and | 
wife, to perplex the relations of mother and" 
Child, and invert the duties of master and | 
till at length having so obscured | 
that his audience can see no further, |; 

















matt 
he directs. his characters to explain to each 5 
other, when a few words of common sense \ 
disentangles the intricacy and disperses the | 
“doubts. . 
Such is the plot of the present piece, which | 
does great credit to his fancy and his talents! 
of dramatic involution. Nothing could be | 
thore ing than the course of the, 
action, or more pleasing and graceful than the 1 
developement. Taying aside the improba. |" 
bilities of the previous history of the parties, | 
what was represented on the stage was suf. 
ficiently natural. 
be allowed to draw with a sweeping hand, and 
need not be very nice in marking the bound- | 
aries of nature and trath, 1 
~ With respect to the language of this picee, j| 
we have uot much praise to bestow. It was 








inter 











‘The pencil of romance may 


i} towards the end, 


* hibited more than this a 


the curtain fell amldst p 


+ to fall for Uhe 








ilast point; notwithstanding the heavy loss 


iv the ordinary parts tame and prosaic; and 
in the chiracters of the Marquis and his Lady 
it was overstrained and flowery. 
teristic distinetion was a feeble luxariance, a 
prorient in which much was at- 
tempted, and little done. 

This play bas met with great success. 

Close oF Covent GARDEN THEATRE. 


Its charac- 





intbecit 








‘The season at this Theatre closed on Fri- 
day uight. In the early part of the per- 
formance the audience was rather thin; but 


the house became rapidly 
crowded, chiefly with men, broaght evidently 


_ with the expectation of heaviag the pro- 





prictors’ intentions with respect to the private 
boxes. 

The play was Mealet, and Mr. Kemble ex- 
nal excellence in a 
character which required more vigour and 
varicty of talent than any other on the stage. 

Miss Bolton was the Ophelia; and the te: 
and silence of the whole house, were, per- 
haps, the best tribute that could be paid 
tu this interesting actress. The other per- 
turme parts respectably, and 
tls of applause. 

In afew minutes after, 











ustained thi 











Kemble came 
forward, aud when the applause with which 
he addressed the 
audience in nearly the followin 





he was received subsided, 
words :— 
“ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


The proprietors cannot permit the curtain 





last time this season, without 
tempting to express the gratitude which 
The 
their part, beg leave lo say, 
that the sense which they have of your kind- 
ness will not suffer them at any future period 
to relax in their eff 
the public, Aud h 
LE might stop, so far 








your munificent patronage. 


| performers, 











to serve and amuse 
, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
the fcelings of those for 
whom I speak are concerned. But Tam 
anxious to oceupy your attention for a mo- 
ment on aon point, extremely inte 
' tous; and for attention I rely on the 
kindness and fuatier which are the charac- 
teristics of a British audience —( A pplauses. ) 

“It is known to you, that in consequence 
‘cumstances which oc- 


















of the unfortunate c 
curred at the opening of the season, the pro- 
prictors entered inte a treaty with the public, 


| relative to the number of private boxes which 


it might be proper to maintain after the pre- 
T was on that occasion the 
agent for the proprictors; 1 made the treaty ; 
and { here declare myself and them, ifsuch be 
your pleasure, willing. to execute it to the 


sent season. 
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which it must bring upon as. But since that 
period, an Act of Parliament has been ob 
tained for rebuilding a Theatre which had met 
with Che same misfortune as ourown, The 
Act of Parliament has given the proprietors 
of that ‘Theatre au unliin.ted power of setting 
apart their boxes for private admission. And 
here, Ladies aud Geutlemen, rest our 
hopes. We once sustained a fuir and honour- 















we 








y to keep it 
—( Applanses.J—But here there is no 
chance of an equal struggle ;—that Theatre 
has received as aright by law,what we are only 
anxious to entreat, and shall be most proud 
w receive as a buon from your indulgence."— 
(Loud applauses, mingled with some tokens of dis- 
ayprotation.) 

Mr. Keuble here paused for a moment, and 
then, apparently in cousid 





ble agitation, 
“We will not resist the full demanil 
which may be made for the observance uf our 





said ;; 


agreement ; bat will you put us at once below | 





the rival Theatre -—(Crirs af no, na and wait 
tdl the other Theatre is built, —Ladics and 
Geutlemen, we wish tu press nothing upon 
your indulgence ; we valy wisk to stand upon 
the same situat in which we weve befor 
the fire—(Hear! Hear!}—And now we an 
equivecally state, that if such be 
the centre of the circle of the pri- 
vate boxes, with the two corridors, and the 
splendid saloon, will for the 
public from the commencement of the next 
season, A stone stair-case shall be 
tated for the present one of wood. 
tug of the middle gallery shall be raised; and 
every thing which has been observed by our- 
selves, or required by the audience for their 
amusement or cunvenicnce, shall be done as fast 
it isin the power of our zeal or our means to 
execute them, 
take my leave, thanking you with the most 
woteigned buguilty and gratitude, fur the in- 
dalgent attention with which yuu bave ho. 
poured m 

Mr. Kemble then bowed to the audience and 
retired. 

Lyceum.—Oa Monday Joly 9,a new Opera 
made its appearance at this Theatre, under the 
title of Usicks upon Travellers. 

The sceue is laid at Seville, aud the tullow- 
ing is the substance of the plot :— 

Don Ramirez, a Tuledau gentleman, and 
Douna Clara, have interchanged vows of 
mutual fidelity; but the lover proves incon. 
stant; and having heard uf the immense for- 
tune vf Donna Laura, a lady of Seville, he 


5 








your pe! 





Missi 





be opened 


substi. 
The ciel. 


























Ladies and Geutlemen, [ auw | 

















deserts his mistress, aud sets ont for that city. 
al of Dua 
ile, who is bent va his fi 
huuting expedition, accompanied by 
vant Diegn, aud strongly recommended to the 
fuller of Laura, who awaits his arrival with 
impatience, as his future son-in-law. 
fections of Donna Laura, however, are engaged 





The piece opens with the ar 








Ramire 








he af. 


to Lon Cartas de Gasman 
Madrid, unknown to Dun Carlos, 
as usual valet, Pedrillo, who is 
active and adruit at intrigue, and the countur 
part of Diego, the other valet, who 
markable for his clownish simplicity aud 
In the course of the piece these 
two characters are played off against each 


a nobleman, from 








ther. 





» bax also h 








‘aa es 
guod nature. 


other, and produce a variety of laughable situe 
ations. ‘The tursaken Donna Clara also sets 
out for Seville, accompanied by her steward 
Bertran, aud her waiting maid; where Bertran 
having discoyered that Joa Guzman was look- 
ingout for a Ducnna to attend on his danghter, 
waits ow mantey 
Schoolmaster, to recommend Boana Clara a 
that capacity, as his danghter, and widuw of 
Vincent Kunez, a fi Succeeding in his 
atiempt, Donna Clara and her two attendants 
Pa ‘¢ to wait on Den Guzman in their as- 
sumed characters. While the 
Donna Laura's marriage was going furward, 


in the character of a 











mer, 





pciation fur 





she had bestowed her aflections on a young 
Neblenian Lor Carlos, whose sex 
undertakes to detay the nuptials, 





nt, Pedrilto, 

The cou 
{rivances adopicd by him, first’ separately, 
and afterwards in coujanction with the feigned 
Duenna, form the business of the piece, aud 
as they ultimately prove successful, the Drama 


| concludes with the union uf Castes and Laura, 
jand of Clura and Ramirez. 


‘This Opera is the composition of Sir James 
Bland Burgess, a geutieman of splendid for- 
and b 


voured, with anuet 


tune, Krank, and who has endea- 





iderable 





dour, and cot 





success, to adorn and illustrate his station by 
the pursuits of elegant literature. 

‘The duty, however,which we owe to the pub- 
Vie and to truth compels us to say, that in the 
present species of composition the author has 
mistaken the bent of his genius. 
is too courtly fur buttoonry, and somewhat tov 
lofty for mirth. little of the 
vivacily, Or, as we may more justly call it, the 
He 
ice of trap-doors, 
cots of tables aud 
In trath, he scems tous to have ne 





Sir James 





He has very 


trick and artifice of dramatic humour, 





has no skill in the coutriv 
or the anore mirthfal mov 
chairs. 
conception, however remote, of the humour of 





goods and chattels. 
Sir James, we think, has done wrony ia 
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choosing a Spanish fable; inasmuch as it re- 
quires considerable expertness and dramatic 
knowledge to conduct the intrigue of plots of 
this kind. The worst part of the present 
Opera is, that it wants fidelity of manners, 
and a general interest. It has bustle without 
iucident, character without vivacity, aud di- 
versity without novelly. 

The masie by Mr, Recves and Mr. Horn, 
was extremely goud, and many of the Songs 
were rapturously encored. 

The performers exerted themselves to the 
utmost, and did full justice to their parts. The 
mode in which the denouement is brought about 
seemed rather embarrassed, ani therefore lost 
some of itseffect. Upon the whole, though 
we ca nnot give this piece much praise, it forms 
a pleasing cute. tainment, which does credit to 
its author, and may contribute to the public 
awusement. Itwas given out for repetition, 
amidst lond applause, from a numerous and 
respectable andience, intermixed with a few 
expressions of disapprohation, 





WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

An Account of the Kingdom of New Spain; 
containing Researches into the Geography of 
Mexico; its ex!cnt and surfuce, and ils poli- 
tical divisions into Intenduncies, the physical | 


aspect of the svil, the actual population, state |} 


of agricaltuse, manufacturing industry, and 
commerce. Translated from the Freuch of ; 
Alexander Hamboldt. 

The Londos Dispensatory; containing the 
Elemente and Practice of Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy, with a trans! 
copeias of the London, the Edinburgh, and 
the Dublin Colleges of Physicians; 
ful Tables, and Copper-plates of the Pharma- 
ceutical Apparatus; the whole forming a Sy- 
nopsiy of Materia Medica and Therapcutics. 
By Antheny Todd Thompson, Surgeon. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Corre- 
spondence, of the Inte Mr. William Smellie, 
Printer in Edinbargh, Secretary to the So- 
ciety of Scottish Antiquaries, F.RS. &e. &c. 
Together with a Selection from his hitherto 
unpublished Tasays 5; with an engraved Pore 
and F.A.S.j 





ou of the Pharma- 





muainy use- 














trait. By Robert Kerr, ERS. i) 
Falinburgh. Lu 2 vols, svo. 
Waliace,; or, the Battle of Falkirk; aMetri- 





cal Romance. Second Ed:tion, svo, 

Mr. W. Moore, of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy, Woolwieb, has in forwards 
Ticatise on the Doctiines of Fiuxions, with 





a 


its application to the most useful parts of the 
"Yucory of Gunnery, and other important uat- 
tes in Military and Naval Science. 

Walasin Campbell, Esq. Controller of the 








| Legacy Duty, will shortly publish, in x royal 


Lone of whieh con! 


| Fijee Ch 








octave volume, the Value of Annuities, frow 
£t. to £1000. per unuam, on single Lives, 
from the age of one to ninety years, with the 
number of years purchase each anunity in 
worth, and the rate of interest the purchaser 
receives for his moncy. ; 

Mr. Grant, author of Institutes of Lotin 
Grammar, has made a considerable progress im 
preparing for the press, a comprehensive prac- 
tical work on the English 

Professor Dougald Stewart, of I 
will shortly publish a quarto volume of Moral 
Essays. 

Mr. William Coxe, the traveller, has nearly 
completed a Life of Stillingfleet. 

Mr. Joseph Harpur has nearly ready for 
publication, an Essay on the Principies of 
Philosophical Criticism, applied to Poe! 

A Translation of Humbult's Account of 
New Spain is in the press, and nearly ready 
for publication. 

Mr. Price will publish in the course of this 
month an enlarged Edition of his Essay on 
the Picturesque, in three volumes. 

Anew Edition of Dr. Lamout's Sermons, on 
the must prevalent Vices, is expected to ap- 
pear early in next month, 

Strype's Lives of the Bishops is re-printing 
at the Clarendon Press. 











Language. 
sdinburgh, 

















Some Sydney Gazettes have reached town, 
account © 





ains an 






uibal expedition from the 
which Mr, Thos. Smith, second officer of the 
Favourite, Captain Campbell, who was unex- 
pectedly made prisoner’ by the natives on the 
7th of October last, soon after the arrival of 
the vessels at those islands, was compelled to 








| be a witness —A large flect of cances  sai'ed 


from Highlea on the 11th of October, to make 
war upon the istand of Taflere, or T..ffvias 
hese 





they arrived there on the 12th, and har s 
perate conflict for some time with the natives 
of Taffere, who were also in their cacoes, bat 
the latter overpowered by greatly superior 
numbers, were forced to give way and dled on 
shore. ‘Fhe canocs were taken possesvion of, 
with only one captive, an unfortunate boy,wko 
being presented to Bullandim, the 
f, was ordered to be slauz 
it was his determination that nota single hfe 
should be spared. This ruthless sentence was 
innuediately exccuted with aclub, three blows 
from which the youthful suterer endured, and 
then expired. ‘The body was afterwards given 
into the charge of an attendant to he roasted 
for the Chief and his principal associates, 
The horrors that inuncdiately succeeded the 








entless 





htored, as 








defeat, the most sensible imagination can but 
faintly represent. 
on; and as the men had escaped the fury of 
their conquerors by flight, the women and 

children became the chief ubject uf search— 

oo which mission a canoe was dispatched, and 

mbappily the fatal discovery was very roon 

wade. Ooasignal from the shore numbers 

landed, and a hut was set fire to, probably asa 

sigaal for the work of destruction to commence. 

Mituin a cluster of mangroves the devoted 

wretches bad taken sauctuary ; many might 

undoubted!y have secured themselves by ac- | 
og the fligit cf their vanquished ! 
hu-bards and relatives, could they have con- } 
‘sented to a separation from their helpless cbil- 
dieu, who were no less devoted than themscives. | 
A dreadful yell was the forcrunner of the | 
assault; the ferocious monsters rushed upon | 
tham with their clubs, aud without regard to | 
sex or infancy, promiscuously butchered all. + 
Some who still had life and motion 
treated ag dead bodies, which were mostly 

dragged to the beach by oue’ of their limbs, 

aud through the water into the canoes; their | 
egarded, and their unheeded 
protracted sufferings were still more hurtful 
‘to the f efings of humanity than even the ge- 
neal massacre itself had been. Among the 
slaughtered were some few men whose age, 
perbaps, had prevented their flight; bat, in 
fact, so sudden and so dreadfal was the con- 
ftcrnation tuat succeeded the defeat of the 
tuhappy natives of 1 as no doubt to 
paralyse the miuds of the wretched creatures, 
when prompt consideration could alone be 
‘serviceable to their deplorable condition. ‘The 
conquerors appeared Lo anticipate, with inor- 
dinate delight, the festival with which this 
sad event had gratified their hurrible expec- 
tation —Forty-two bodies were extended on 
one plaifurm in Bullandain’s canoe ; and onc 
of these, a young female, appearing most to 
attract his attention, he desired that his second 
in command would have it lain by for them- 
selves.—The dead bodies were got into the 
cance, and the whole fleet lett Taffere on their 
wetora to the main island, where many others 
Joined in the horrible festivity, which was 
conducted with rude peals of acclamation, Mr. 
Smith was on this occasion also tsken on shore 
by the great chief, and here had again to ex- 
prrience a detestable spectacle. The bodies 
had been dismembered of their limbs, which 
scre suspended on the boughs of trees in rea- 


A massacre was dete: minced 





company 


were | 


groaus were 








aitere, 








dines for cookery; and afterwards part uf a- 
human leg was offered tu Mr. Smith, who had : 
The offer ; 


never broke his fast for five days. 
he rejected with abburreuce; and, upow his 
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‘ Captors appearin 
gave them to und: 


astonished at the refusal, be 

stand, that if he eat of hue 
main flesh he would justautly die. They were 

| vatistied with this excuse, aud continued their 

: abominable severity the whole uight—Mr. 
Smith was at length released, afler fosting 

j nine days; as were also some of the crew of 
the vesscl, who had likewise been taken pri- 
soners. 

A melancholy fate has attended the crew of 
ithe ship Boyd, which sailed from Botany Bay 
‘to New Zealand, in co nee of an agree. 
| ment mate by the Captain with one of the 

Chiets of New Zealand (who happened to be at 
Botany Bay) to purchase timber to take to 
dd. On the arrival of the vessel, the 


| Eng! 
jcat wwas invited on shure, and attended 
| 


the Chief with part of the ship's company ia 
the boat. Nothing particular Wranspired on 
{ this occasion ; but the Chief returaed on boad 
the ship attended by a number of canves: full 
jof men. ‘They were permitted to examine the 
‘ship, asain of curiosity, ‘Tappuhec, the 
[ Chief, was treated with great respect; and 
j having continued on buard some time, he gut 
‘jut bis boat, for the purpose, ws it was sup. 
posed, of mceting the Captain vf the ship, wha, 
‘he said, had gone to sce the timbir,  Tustear, 
however, of leaving the ship, he gave a yell, 
which was a signal fur the massacre of the 
whule ship There were about 
thirty in ail, twenty. of them they tore umb 
trom hinb, and regaled thenseclves upon the 
flesh of the uufortunate victims. About ten 
,of the men, to save their lives, chimbed the 
“masts, and two women passengers, anda lady 
‘The Chief haiicd the men, 
nd told them, that they had got all they 
| wanted, having plundered the ship; and that 
if they would come down, their lives should 
be spared. The deludid men obeycd, and 
fell, like their comrades, a sacrifice to the in- 
| ordiuate and brutal apperites of the canuibals. 
The two female passeng-rs and the boy were 
taken on shore, and the ship was burnt.—The 


















tt 














Ss culmpauy, 








ran down below. 








‘Captain and inen on shore were never heard 





of. ‘The rival Chied Pari, situated at a differ- 
ent part of the island, bearig of the affair, 
expressed his sorrow on the occasion to the 
Captain of the City of Edinburgh, who was at 
({ the istand for timber, and prepare. t» accoms 
| Raia 
i pany him with an armed force ty release the 
j, women and the buy, in which they fully suc- 
| cceded, and the latter arrived safe on buard 
|| the City of Edinburgh, at the Cape. 
SuockixnG CatastoPie.—The fete given 
by the Prince of Schwarzeuberg, the Austrian 
Ambassador, took place at Paris on the ad of. 
July, at which their Majestics the Emperor 
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and Eanpress were present. They arrived at 
ten o'clock, The garden was iuminated with 





much taste. 
the country, which the Eurpress inhabited in 
her infancy. ‘The Opera dancers exeented the 
dances in the costiemes of the different people 
of the Austrian monarchy, ‘This part of the 
fete was followed by mncommonly fine fire. 








works —Twelve hundred persons were invited. 
ive so large a party, the Prince 


lopted wt Pi 








Jon order to rec 
tom 





according to the usual cn 
tis, had caused to be e1 





timber a ball room, ornamented with p 
of gauze, muslin, and other light stufis. The 
Queen of Naples opened the ball with Prince 
Esterhazy, and was followed by the Viceroy 
and Princess Panline of Schwarzenberg, wife 
of the eldest brother of the Ambassador, Af- 
ter the cotillions, a Scotel reel danced, 
dusing which her Majesty arose to make the 
tonr of the circle, and speak to the ladies. The 
Empress bad returned to ber arm-chair, and 
the Emperor was at the other extremity of the 
saloon, near the Princess Pauline of Schwar- 














aenberg, who had presented her danghters to! 


bim, when the flame of a wax candle eauzht 
the drapery of a window curtain, Count Da 
geir, Chainhertain to the Emperor, and m 
other oflicer: near him, ende; 
vonred to tear off the curtains, but the ames 
got hicher—They immediately informed the 
ry who directly weut to the arm ehair 
ypress, and wats instantly surrounded 








ny 
who were 








Emp 
of the 
by the Ambassador and Officers of the Austrian 
Hegation, who persoaded him to quit the 
place. The fire extended itself with the rapi- 
dity of lightniu 








ness, order to prevent all disorder, The 





openings from the ball-room fortunately being 
very capacions, the crowd could easily get into | 


mothers lost much time 
in searching for thetr danzbters, fiom whom 
they bad been separated by the Scoteh reel, 
and many young persons, in endeavouring to 
fit their mothers. The rapidity of the fire 
was so great, that the Queen of Naples, who 
followed in the snit of the Emperer, having 
fallen, was only saved by the presence of mind 


the garden, but ma 











of the Grand Duke of Wurtzburg., The Queen ; 


of Westphalia was conducted frum the saloon 
by the King of Westphalia and Count Met- 
ternich, The Emperor and Einpress got into 
acarriage at the garden gate, when the En- 
peror found his 
waited for him at the Elysium Fields, and had 





country equipage which 


placed the Empress in one of them, he returned " 


bt presented diferent views of | among the 











z, and his Majesty slowly re. ! 
tired with the Empress, recommending eahn- 









st who remained in the ballroom, 
She held one of her danghters bythe hand. A 
| piece of burning wood fell upon this young 
person, which a man who was near her took 
up and carried out of the saloon, She was 
“herself hurried into the garden. No longer 
jseeing her daughter, she ran every where, 
at lamentations, After 
‘searching for a quarter of an hour, impelled 
by the heroism of muternal love, she entered 
the burning saloon, from which moment we 
knew vot what had become of her, ‘The fire 
was then got muder; the Ambassador's hetel 
| preserved, and tranquillity re-established, — 
| Vrince Joseph of Schwarzenberg was engaged. 
all night in search of his wife. He was doubte 
ful of his misturtune till the day broke, wheu 
her disfigured corpse was found near the sae 
loon. Prineess: Panline Schwarzenberg was 
‘daughter of the Senator Aremberg. She was 
“wmother of cight children, and four months 
much dis- 

















calling her with gi 




















Ivanced in pregnancy. She was 
tinguished for the graces of her persou, as by 
the exeetlent qualities of her mind and her 
heart. The affectionate act which cost her 
her life, proves how umuch she deserves to be 
Fifteen or sixteen persons, more 
: led, ure out of danger. The Au- 
tian Am! le situation 
is easy to conceive, shewed, during the night, 
that attention, that activity, that calmoess 
“and presence of mind which might have beep 
‘The Eanpevor retired “af 
thice in the mourning. He sent several times. 
during the night tu enquire the fate of the 
Princess Pauline Schwarzenberg, which re- 
At five o'clock in the 
morning he received the account of her death. 
\ Uis Majesty, who had a particular esteem for 
| this Princess, regrets her loss extremely 5 hep 
' Majesty the Empress exhibited the greatest 
culuuness during the whole of the evening, but 














sxador, whose hur 





pis 





“expected Hom hin. 


mained uncertain, 














ow hearing this morning of the death of the 
| Princess, she shed abundance of tears. 
| 


Lately, when Louis Bouaparte and his wife 
were at Paris, on the occasion of Bonaparte's 
; marriage, Louis lived at his mother’s hotel, 

and his wite at another. Her children have 
‘Talways been considered as the children of Bo- 
‘| naparte, and not of Louis. Hence Lonis, ia 
resigning the crown, s, “1 give it up to 
! you Napoleon Bonaparte, aud your's—that is 
to your son, who passes for mine, and to my 
wife, by whom you had this son"—A most cy- 
ious family ! 
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INCIDENTS 
OCCURRING IN AND NEAR LONDON, INTERESTING MARRIAGES, &c. 


— 


Extraorpinary Rossery.—G. Towers 
bas been brought before Mr. Read, at Bow-street, 
by Homphreys, by whose exertions he had been 
apprehended, charged with robbing Pierce Bryan, 
Esq. of Manchester-street, Manchester-square, of 
three valuable gold watches, three gold snufl- 
boxes, a number of diamond and other rings, 
bank-notes, and other articles of considerable 
value, to the amonnt of £1000. In consequence 
of the wounds and bruises the Prosecutor received 
at the time of the robbery, he has been confined 
to his room, and was brought into the Office ina 
sedan chair, in which he remained in the body of 
the Office, and Mr. Read attended close to him to 
take his evidence. He stated that the prisoner 
lived with him in the capacity of  footiman abont 
six months, during that time he missed a silver 
bntter-boat, which was traced to the prisoner, as 
having stolen it; in consequence of which he was 
apprehended, but the witness did not prosecute 
him, and on his liberation took his note to pay the 
amount of the butter-boat at seven shil 
week. In the beginning of last May the p 
was discharged from the Prosecutor’s honse. On 
the evening of the eth of May the Prosecutor's 
niece, who resides with him, went out in his 
carriage to pay a visit, leaving no person in the 
house, except an old woman ; but the Prosecutor 
was not sure of that, and, in fact, it is very 
much doubted. The Prosecutor was sitting in the 
front parlour reading, with two candles burning. 
About twelve o'clock he heard the parlour door 
open gently, and on looking towards it he ob- 
served a man with something over his face, which 
had the appearance of @ crape: every step the 
man took he made a noise like the barking of a 
dog, and at the same time pointing towards the 
door for the Proscentor to folluw hin, which he 
declined todo: the fellow then opened the back 
parlour door, and dragged the Prosecntor after 
him, who fell over a table, and that falling upon 
his left leg cut it open in three places, Which have 
not been enred. ‘The fellow held him down, and 
picked his breeches and coat pockets; from the 
former he took bank-notes to the amount of £10, 
and the key of the iron chest , and from the latter 
he took his pocket-book, contuining several bank- 
notes, but to whut amount he couldnottell. The 
fellow proceeded to unlock the iron chest, and 
took out the gold watches, snuff: boxes and jewel- 
lery, to the above amount; after which the 
lain got upon the Prosecutor, and, with a violent 
blow, cut open his temple; which iuduced the 
Prosecutor to ask if he meant to murder him; the 
villain made no reply, nor did he spcak one word 
during the whole transaction, but continued the; 
whole time making a noise like the barking of a} 

















dog. He put the candle out, and lucked the old || 
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gentleman in the back parlour. After a little 
time the Prosecutor, who is very infirm, got to 
the window, and called out thieves! murder!’ 
&e. which alarmed the neizlhourhood, many of 
whom were ufraid to enter the house; the watch- 
man at length forced the street dour open, and a 
number of persons entered the house, bruke open 
the parlour door, and released the old gentleman, 
The villain, it sppeared, had left the other cundle 
in a corner in the front parlour, in such a situa- 
tion that there cannot be a doubt of his intention 
to set fire to the house, but the candle breaking 
prevented it. The Prosecutor said, thatalthough 
he could not see the face of the fellow whe robbed 
and ill-treated him, yet from the appearauce of 
the prisoner's person, und his knowledge of him 
when he was in his service, he had no doubt of 
his being the robber.— Humphreys, belonging te 
the Office, described the means he used to take 
the prisoner intu custudy, and produced several 
articles found upon him, and at his lodgings, 
which were identitied by the Prosecutor. In the 
snufl-box, which was fouud upon the prisoner, 
bank-notes to the amount of £37 were found, 
they proved to be part of the notes tuken out of 
the Prosecutor's breeches pocket, the numbers of 
which were proved by a clerk of Mr. Antrobus, 
the tea-dealer in the Strand, who had given the 
Prosecutor change the day preceding the robbery, 
The prisoner was committed for trial. * 
Rossery in A CHURCH-YARD.—W’. Webb, 
grave-digger to the parish of St. George, Hano- 
ver-square, was brought before the Magistrate at 
Marlborough-street, charged with stealing a bedy 
from the parish burying-ground at the back of 
St. George’s-row, Vaddington. It appeared 
in evidence, that a respectuble young woman, 
apprenticed to @ f:shionzble milliner and dress. 
maker in Albemarle-strect, died of the measles, 
and her body was interred in the burying-ground 
above stated. “There were other funerals at the 
time, und the prisoner was observed very busy at 
the grave of the deceased atter the clergyman had 
left it. It turned out that he had got the body out 
of the coffin into a sack, and returned the shroud. 
‘The moutd was tilled nearly to the top at one end 
of the grave, and the sack was placed, with the 
body almost in an ereet posture, with the mouth 
of it within a foot of the surface of the grave, and 
the moald having been lightly Glled in, the body 
could have beeu got out with ease. Information 
was given by a person who resides in St. George’s- 
row to the friends of the deceased, of the prisoner's 
actions ; and on his being challenged with steal- 


| ing the body, he stated that it was then in the 


grave; aud onan examination taking place the 
body was found in the sack as we have described. 
He was fully committed for trial. 
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Hericane AND StorM.—Several accidents 
happened in different parts of the metropolis, 
from eight until eleven o'clock on Sunday even- 
ing, July 1, occasioned by the hnrricane and 
storm.—Mr. ond Mrs. Lemaire, of the King's 
Arms, in Marylebene-street, were walking 
down Rupert-street, about a quarter past nine 
o'clock, when a brick parnpet at the top of the 
house of a tiquor-merchant, was blown down, and 
it fell on the head of Mra. Lemaire. She was 
taken into the house ina lifeless state, andin a 
moment she was covered with blood from the tor- 
rents which poured forth from various fractures 
about the head —Anotheraccident, equally shock- 
ing, happened in Piccadilly to Miss Byfell, 
danghter of Mr. Byfell, in Park-street, by the 
falling of a stack of chifinies, The young lady 
was walking with her mother and brother when 
the accident befel her; and although walking 
arm imarm, neither of the others received any 
injury; but Miss B. was so much bruised that 
she expired on being conveved home.— Margaret 
Dorse, a poor woman was killed ina similar man- 
ner in Duke-street.—Verdict in each case, Acci- 
dental death.—A light vehicle, in the stage coach 
trim, was blown off the wheels, at the top of 
Sloane-street, about half past eight o'clock, whilst 





the owner was driving on the box, accompanied | 


by another gentleman, and two servants in the 
dickey. One of the servants had his arm broke 
by the fall —A fruit-woman was killed in Duke- 
street, Oxford-street, by the falling of a chimney 
pot. A servant maid in Westminster was strack 
blind by the lightning, but recovered the sight of 
one of her eves on Monday evening. 

Fire.—Friday evening, July 1,, at fiveo'clock, 
a dreadful fire broke out in Little Titchfeld- 
street, Riding-house-lane, ata Floor-cloth Manu- 
factory. The flames spread with the greatest 
tpidity, and six houses were consumed before 
eight o'clock. The devouring element unfor- 
tunately also reached the Chapel, which it soon 





consumed, and left nothing standing but the bare 
The whole neighbourhood was thrown | 
into great consternation, undhad it happened at 
night many livesmust have been inevitably lost. | 


walls. 


The firemen got the flames under about ten o'clock 
and prevented the devastation, at a late hour, 
from spreading further. It was some time hefore 
water could he obtained ; and we were told that ;, 
three children had lost their lives. \ 
Rarx.—A young Gentleman of family and \ 
fortune has absconded to avoid an investigation | 
of the charge of ravishing a young lady, the | 
danghter of a respectable tradesiman in the parish | 
of Marylebone. The alleged rape was conuniiied + 
on the night of Sunday, July 1, or rather on! 
Monday inorning. ‘The young lady is twenty- |! 
two years of age, and she lived under the roof of 
her father, and in which house the gentleman had | 
apartments —The father wasin the country, the | 
mother was gone to bed om the second floor, and | 
the lady and atemale servant were looking out ! 
jiuen, &c. in & back parlour, for washing the 


Ne 
was attended by his man servant, and some ex- 
‘| euses were made to get the maid servant out of 
i the house on an errand, and the man servant ac- 

companied her.—The inmate immediately ad- 
Hi dressed the lady in indelicate language, aud after 
jj mach resistance, elected his purpose. The 
| daughter immediately alarmed her mother, but 
i the offender left the bouse, aud bas not been 
| heard of since, 

Sunday afternoon, July 1, a distressed looking 
man threw himself over the balustrade of Biack= 
friars bridge ; he broke his leg by striking against 
a part of the arch, bat was saved from drowning 
‘by a boat which came up at the moment, and waa 
‘learried on a man's back to St. Bartholomew's 
' Hospital. 

A fellow, well dressed in black, has lately com- 
mitted violent acts of savage brutality on females, 
|! about Marvlebone-fields and the New Road, by 
|| wounding them, knocking them down, &e. with- 
|) out provocation. Two ladies, danghters of a 
I! pentleman in Buker-street, were attacked by the 
| ruffian on Wednesday morning, in the foot-path 
{leading to Primrose-hill, ove of whom was bar- 
 barously used, and the other knocked down by a 
i blow in the face. ‘The ruffian fled on the distant 
\{ 8pproach of a man. The same fellow aunoyed 

greatly a party of ladies from a boarding-school, 
\ in the sane fields. Heisa sallow looking fellow, 
, abont five feet cight. 

It has recently come out that the unfortunate 
{J elergyman, Mr. Glasse, who destroyed himself 
| some timeaga atan inn in the city, had collected 
asum of goul. with which he intended to take re- 
| fuge in the privileged Palace, Holyrood-Honse, 
until it was in his power to satisfy his creditors, 
He hed the whole of the above sum in bank notes, 
| which he inadverteutly left ina hackney-coach, 
without having noticed its number; and this un- 
lucky circumstance, it is said, according toa let- 
ter he left, was the cause of his committing the 
rashact. Seven bundred pounds of the nates 
were, however, recovered by his executors io 
rather an extraordinary way. ‘Lhe hackuey- 
coachinen and watermen were applied to, aud it 
! was discovered that a huckney-coachman, who 
had been very poor, was ull at once become rich, 
and bad purchased a coach anda pair of horses ; 
the executors, accompanied by police officers, 
went to this man, whom they interrogated and 
frightened until he hinted that he would inform 
them how they might recover the notes, if they 
would promise to give him ool. the sum his 
coach and horses hud cost. ‘his was agreed te, 
and Jarvis immediately produced the remaining 
7001. 

Birtus.—On Monday, July 9, at his Lord. 
ship's house in Gloucester-place, the Kight Hon. 
Lady George Berestord, ofa dauyhter.—In Stan. 
hope-street, Countess Compigham, of a danghter, 
—The yth of July, at Sir James Earle’s in Hanos 
ver-square, the Lady of Percival Hare Farle, 
Esq. of a daughter—In Upper Cadogun-place, 


+ next morning, when the offender got home. 
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Mrs. Joho Hose, of a daughter.—Wednesday, 
July 12, at his house in Threadneedle-street, the 
Lady of Win. W. Prescott, Esq. of a son.—On 
the oth of July, the Lady of George Stevens, 
Faq. of Queen Anne-street, of a daughter —In 
Bernard-street, the wife of Sam. Keynolds Solly, 
Esq. or Serge-Hill,Herts, of u daughter. 
MarkiEp—AtSt. Marylebone church, by the 
Bishop of Salisbury, the Ion. Samuel Hood, of 
‘Trinity College, Cambridge, sun of Lord [lood, 
to Lady Charlotte Nelson, daughter of the Rev. 
Farl Nelson —Thursday, July 12, at St. Paul's 
charch, Covent-gurden, by special licence, Buron 
de Steiger of Berne, in Switzerland, to Miss de 
Tastet, daughter of Fermin de Tostet, Esq. of 
Ash‘ord Lodge, Fssex.—By the Kev. R. Hall, 
John Jefery, Esq. of ‘Mhregmorton-street, to 
(harlotte, third daughter of John Longtey, Esq. 
of Hampstead —At Marylebone church, Thomas 
Robinson, agedis, to Mary Aust Peasant, a lady 
of property, axed 77, both of Ogle-street, Mary- 
letone. rreturn from the hymencal 























On th 
elur, the vencroble pair were bonourcd with a 
guand concert, which attracted many to their 
door, as it was a concert of warrow-bones and 
elearers. —On Saturday, July 7, at St. Martin's 
church, J. Scott Dixon, Esq. of Morden, Surry, 
ta Mrs. Mary Wrivht, of the same place—On 
Saturday, July 7, Captain George Bean, of the 
Koyal Artillery, to Frances Eliza, eldest danghter 
of William Bicknell, Esq. of Cadogan-place.— 
By special licence, at Mrs. Lockart’s in Spanish- 
place, Manchester-sqnare, the Hon. Major Henry 
Murray, to Miss De Viswes, 











| ~Dirp.—The Right Hon. Lord Southumpten, at 
bis bouse, Fitzroy-farm, Highgate, on Sundsy 
morning between nine and ten o'clock. His 
| Lordship was but in the agth year of his age, and 
| within a month before his death appeared in the 
utmost vigour of life. His Lordship is succeeded 
| by his eldest son, an infant im the sixth year of 
bisaye; he hus left a daughter of bis former 
| marriage, and one other son and two daughters 
| by the present Ludy.—On Tuesdny, the 3d of 
| July, in Stratford-place, universally lamented 
by her numerous famiiy aud friends, the Lady 
of John Kingston, Esq. M. P.—The od of July, 
James Nicklin, F'sq. of Hackney, inthe 77th year 
of hisage.—On Friday, the bth July, aged ss, 
Mary Ann, wite of Richard Bridger, Esq. of the 
Bank of England.—On Tuesday, July 10, Dz. 
Cuthbert Gordun.—Mr. Ogden the man who best 
understood the fluctuation doctrines of the trrfy 
and how to profit by them jn its most prosperous 
times, died at his house at Turnham Green, on 
Monduy last, worth at least 1¢0,c0u0l—In Berkes 
ley-aquare, in the 8ist year of her age, Mrs, 
William Egerton, relict of the late Colonel W. 
' Feerton, brother of John, late Lord Bishop of 
Duthain.—Mrs. Holman, wife of Mr. Holman, 
the actor. Mrs. Holman was the daughter of the 
Hon, and Rev. Frederick Hamiltov—At her 
house at Twickenham, Isthella, the lady of the 
| late Major Cole, eldest daugliter of the late Sir - 
| Henry Ibbetson, Bart. and cousin to Francis 








Burton, Esq. M. P. for Oxford—On Tuesday, 
July 10, Isaac Heaton, Esq. of Norfolk-street, 
Strand, aged 72, 
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PROVINCIALS, 


ES, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES, &e. 


IN THE SEVERAL COUNTIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


a 


BERKSHIRE, 

A most distressing circumstance lately happen- 
edat Windsor by the incautious admi 
medicine toa child, the mother giving ita dose 
of spirits of salt, in mistake for castor oil, When 
the error was discovered, medical assistance was 
procured, bat the child languished in the most 
exeraciating pain during two days, and then ex- 
Pired. 

Marritep.—At Fasthamstead church, Berks, 
Licuteuaut-General brownrigg, Quartcr-Master- 
General of the Forces, to Miss Sophia Bissett, 





Life Guards. His Majesty was se pleased with 
his appearance and figure as a soldier, thit he 


istration of | graciously ordered him to sit for his portrait in ful! 


leugth, which bis Majesty had suspended in the 

Palace, and afterwards recommended hin to the 

then vacant situation as Poor Kuight. 
CUMBERLAND. 

The following accident happened on Tuesday, 
the 19th of July, at the residenceof Henry Spence, 
Faq. near Keswick. The family were awakened 
early in the morning by dreadful seveams.—A 
young woman, a servant, rap into the room, ail 


Youngest daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Bissett of |} in flames. Ashercapand ber handkerchief were 


Knighton-I louse, Isle of Wight. 

Diep.—At Formosa-place, aged 78, Admiral 
Sir G. Young.—At his house in Windsor Castle, 
aged s8, J. Keckett, Esq. He was one of the 
Poor Knights of Windsor, being appointed in 
the year 1774, and was formerly a private in the 


j only on Gre, the flames were soun extinguished ; 
but it was some time before she was sufliciently 
recovered to account for the injury received in 
herface, If seems another maid being ill in the 
night, the sutlerer had arisen, to get some hot 
water, The tinder was damp, und she could not 

Ge 
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strike alight; when recollecting that she heard 


gunpowder would produce the effect, she got the , 
servant's powder horn which he had to destroy | 


magpics,and put a considerable quantity into 
the tinder box. The consequeace is obvious. 
We hope this will be a caution never to leave 
gunpowder where those who are unacquainted 
with its powers can procure it. 


DEVONSHIRF. 

As two boys were at play at Exeter, lifting 
each other from the ground by the head (termed 
by children, shewing the way to London}, one of 
them, by asndden jerk, had his neck dislocated, 
and died while conveying to the Hospital. 


GLOUCFSTERSHIRE. 

Dirp Ir. Jawes Morris, musician, of Chel- 
tenhiun, who lost his sight by the smail-pox in his 
infancy. He is supposed to have caught cold 
from sleeping ina damp bed, as he is the third 
of the same party who have died, probably feom 
that cause, within a few weeks! 


HERTFORDSINRE.. 


Diep —On the7th of July, in the G5th year of 
his age, W. Drage, H'sq. of Buntingford, Lert. 
fordshire. 








. LANCASHIRE, 

Marriep.—T. Moore, i-sq. of Liverpool, to 
Mary Ann, second daughter of the late Kev. W. 
Nichols, of Chelmarsh Hail, Salop. 

Dreo—In his 64th year, in Manchester, the 
Rev. T. Baines, LID. for npyards of thirty 
years one of the ministers of the Dissenting Cha- 
pel in Red Cross-street. 

TINCOLNSITIRE, 
Dirp.—At Heckington, Mr. Nicholas Wilson, 


aged 453 his remains were interred amongst 


those of seven wives whom he had burried at | 


kyme, 
NORFOLK 
Birti—At Massingham, the Hon. Mrs. W. 
Wodehouse, of a son. 


Mkniep—Mr. Moses Steward, jun. to Miss | 
at Derham.— | 





Mary Sendall, Matushall, year I 
Mr. Wm. Bell, of St. Clemens, to Miss Aun 
Clabburn, daughter of the iste Mr. Clabburn, of 
St. Simon's. 

Dirn.—Lately at Holt House, Leziate, near 
Lynn, Mrs. Taylor, the Lady of Joseph ‘Iuylor, 
Esq. Alderman of Lynn, 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Dren.—At Newcastle, Mrs. Watkin, of that 
place; on being informed that her son was 
fighting in the street, she ran to the place pointed 
out, and on seeing one of the men full, she 
exclaimed, “ Oh, my sou!” aud expired imme- 
diately, 





NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 
Asa youth, fonrtecn years old, named Gee, 
was bathing with some others in the cunal at 
Braméote, acar Nottingham, he got out of his 
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depth, and was in danger of being drowned — 
His companions alarmcd at his situation, called 
for assistance, and a sawyer, who with bis wife 
was near the spot, immediately plunged in 
fo his assistance. Unhappily, however, in the 
attempt to save Gee, he himsclf became a victim 
to his humanity, being drowned together with 
the unfortunate youth who was the object of bis 
solicitude, in the presence of his wife, whose feel- 
ings were so overcome by the melancholy and 
unexpected catastrophe that she was taken away 
liteless. 

Dien —Mrs. Rawson, of St. James’s-strect, 
Nottingham, aged 74; anda few days afterwards, 
her brother, Mr. ‘Shomas Rawson, of the same 
place, bunker, aged 7U.—\t Wilford, near Not- 
tingham, Mr. Davenport, aged 7a; and about an 
hourafter, at the same place, Mrs. Feacon, sister 
tothe above, aged go. 

OXFORD. 


IxstaLtaTion of Lokp Grexvirre—On 
Tuesday, July 3, Ladies and Gentlemen began 
to collect about the entrances of the ‘Lheatre, as 
early as half past seven in the morning. ‘Vhe 
doors were opened at nine. The Ladies were 
admitted to their seats in the Lower Gallery first 5 
but many of them went trom want of room, 

















| ‘Lhe Procession of the Chancellor did uot appear 
[NM nearly eleven; previous to which, the Proc 


tors, Messrs. Brickenden, of Worcester Collese, 
and Everett, af New College; and the Pro-Frue- 
tora, Messrs. Halward and Williams, of Wor- 
cester, Sherer of New, aud Kathbone uf New Col- 
lege, were reccived with strong testimonials of 
approbation, 
ance of Sir Sidney Smith, in his naval uni- 
form, excited a general aud loud expessiun of 
applause. 

‘The Procession entered by the great south 
door; the Esquire Bedels of the University, 
Messrs. Khodes, M.A. Hall, LE. B. and Cox, 
M.A. bearing their silver staves, with the.¥ eo- 
men Bedels, Messrs. Vise, ‘Taman, and Dicks, 
the Verzer, &e. leading the way. Then came 
my Lord Grenville, in a dark brown court suit, 
and over it his official black robe, richly em- 
broidererd with gold; and wearing his academic 
up and gold tassel. He was followed by the 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr. John Parsons, Master of 
Baliol, anda long train of Noblemen, Doctors, 
and Masters, who have taken ont their regency, 
allin their respective habits; among whom were 
Farl Spencer, the Bishop of St. Asaph, Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynne, Sir Henry Dash- 
wood, Bart. the Right Hon. Thomus Grenville, 
Sir William Scott, and Mr. Abbott, Speaker of 
the House of Commons (the two Members for 
the University), Sir John Coxe Hippisley, Bart. 
Mr. M.A. Taylor, and several young Noblemen 
of the University. The Chancellor seated himself: 
1 the great choir, in the centre of the semi-circle; 
the Vice-Chanceller standing on bis left hand, 
‘The chair tg the left was occupied by Dr. Wily 





Some time atterwards the appear- 
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liam Howell, Canon of Christ Church and 
Kegius Proiessor of Divinity; that on the right 
hand was empty, Lord Eldon, the High Steward, 
not being present. Before the Chauccllor, on 
eich side, sat the Proctors, at the euds of the 
sewi-cirele, the two Curates of the Theatre, Dr. 
Marlow, President of St. Johu’s, aud Dr. Lan- 
don, Provost of Worcester, took the chairs, 
When the Chancellor and all the 3 
taken their places, the spectacle was the grandest 
aud most impressive that can be imagined. A 
vast and woble seusi-circular Uheatre, containing 
two deep gaileries, the upper one entirely alled 
with the unde! 
and caps, the lower one crowded with uear eight 
hundred Ladies, all of them e:egeutly dressed, 
many o! them of the first distinetia ny and arrayed 
in the wust splendid taste, iu ull the varictics of 
colour aad plamage—heueath, in the centre, the 
Chaucellor, and on either side, the Nobility, 
aod Members of the University, in their costumes 
sand the opposite end to the Chancellor's chair, 
ocsnpred by the Orchestra, and the voeal Per 
forners—presented, altegcther, a picture of the 
most brilliaut and august kind, which ii is im- 
pessible tu describe, but which gave the bighest 
opiniva of the greatness of the nation of any ex- 
Lebitiva we have witnessed 

The Chancellor opened the Couvocation in the 
asusl form, and then proceed 
Chair the proposition for conferring the hong 
Degree of Doctor of Civil Law upon 
Doblemen and Gentlemen. 
posed severally frei the C 
admitted; upon which they were individually 
iutoduced in their scailet gowns, ad 
by Dr. Joseph Phillimore, of Christ Church, 
Hegius Professor of Civil Law, and theiradmis- 
sion declared to them, in the usuxl words by the 
Chancellor, “The admission of the Marquis of 
Buckingham was reaceied interesting 
Chanceilur, who mapitested a strong eusibility 
on the oceasion of @uressing his elder brother, 
whom he called “ carissime frater,” 
duced a very general feeling. 
fessor of Divinity addressed MT. yan illus. 
trious foreigner, at some length. ‘The andience 
shewed great spprobation of several of the newly 
admitted Honorary Ductors. 

‘Lhe Public Oraor,- Mr. Crowe, of New Col- 
lege, then asceuded the Fastern Rostrum, and 
delivered his commemoration speech, which was 
avery elegant Latio oration, losing nothing of 
its earnestness by the ont W ykehamist proumneia- 
tion. After an appropriate exordium, and ex- 
patiating upon the use and benefits of the Un 
versiiy, he proceeded to call to the recollection of 
his attentive andience, seve 
sons who had justly distinguished their names by 
their munificence towards this great institution. 
After varions other topics, he came to his perora- 
tion, in which he addressed himself to Lord 
Grenville, in the most elegant, delicate, and 
poterly manner ; complimenting him on the re- 













































“These were all pro- 
und unanimously 
























* which pro- 
The Kegius Pro- 














of those great per- 









crbers had ; 


graduates in their black gowus | 


ed tu read from the | 








} turn of his hertth, 


le would forbear to say much 
of his character; and he hoped that the day was 
far distant, when it would fall to his lot to speak 
ofhim as he thought, withont incurring the im- 
putution of flattery. ‘This oration was followed 





| by lond and reiterated plaudits. 


Mr. Coleriege, of Corpus Christi (nephew, we 
understand, to Mr. Coleridge the poet), from the 
Western Rostrum, recited his Latin verses, sub- 
ject “ Pyramides Fuyptiace”), for which he 
had gained oue of the present Chancellor's prizes, 

Mr. Whateley, of Oriel, followed, aud deli-+ 
vered his knglish Essay, which won another of 
these prizes: the subject, * What are the arts, 
in the culiivation of which the Moderns have been 
less succestul than the Ancients?” ‘Lhis Fssay 
shewed a corsiderable degree of research, and 
good hahits of amals zation and comparison. 



























Mr. Miller, of Worcester College, then read 
his Fs tin prose, which won the present 
Chancellor's third prize: the subject In Fhilo- 


sophia qui: de vitu et moribus est, illustranda, 
quruaw pracipue seruanum Socraticorum fit, 
excellentia?” ‘Phis was highly and deservedly 
applauded. 

Last came Mr. Chinnery, of Christ Church, 
who recited his English Poem of fii 
whieh 








y verses, 
sined him Sir Roger Newdigate’s Au- 
nual Prize: the subject 





THE STATUE OF THE DYING GLADIATOR. 


Wili then no pitying sword its succour lend 
The Gladiator's mortal throes to end, 
‘Yo free the unvonquer’d mind, whose gencrous 
pow'r 7 
Triumphs o’er nature in her saddest hour ? 
Bow'd low, and full of death, his head declines, 
Yet o'er his brow indignant Valour shines, 
Still glares his closing eye with angry light, 
Now glares, now darkens with approaching night, 
Think not with terror heaves that sinewy 
breast— 
*Tis vengeance visible, and pain suppress’d ; 
Calm in despair, in agony sedate, 
His proud soul wresties with o° ‘evimastering fate ; 
That pang the conflict ends—he falls not yet, 
Scems every nerve for one Jast effort set, 
At o by death, death's lingering pow'r te 
uve— 
He will not sink, but phinge into the grave, 
Exhaust his mighty heart in one sud sigh, 
And rally all life's energies—to dic! 


Unfeard is now that cord which oft ensnar'd 
The batted rival whom his falchion spar’d ; 
Those clarions mute, which on tbe murd’rous 

atage 
Rons'd trom his deeds of more than martial rage ¢ 
Once poised by peerless might, once dear to fame, 
The shield which could not guard, supports hie 
frame 5 
His fixed eye dwells upon the faithless blade, 
Asif in silent agony he prayed, 
«© Q might ] yet, by one avenging blow, 

















M 
Nor shun my fate, but share it with my foe!” 
Vain hope'!—the streams of |; blood f fast de- | 





scend ; 
‘That giant-arm’s upbearing strength wust bend ; 
Yet shall be scorn, procnnbent, to betray 
One dastard sign of anguish or dismay, 
W ith one weak piaint to skawe his parting breath, 
Tn pangs, sub’ magaiacent in death! 


Ent his were de his toinb 

No patriot wreaths adorn to cheer his doom 

No soothing thoughts arise of dutics done, 

Of trophied conquests (ar bis conutry won; 

And be, whose seulptird form gave deuthless 
fame 

To Ctesilas—he dies without a name! | 








1s unchyonieled 5 
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Haply to grace some Casir’s pageant pride ' 
The hero-slave, or hiveli pion died, 
When Rome, degenerate Rome, for barbarous 
shows, 
Barter'd her virtue, glary, and repose, 
Sold all that Freemen prize as great and good, 
For pomps of death, and theatres of blood! 
Geonce Roser? Custer, 
Christ Chineh, 


On Wednesday, the grand attraction was at St. 
Mary's Charch, for here learning and festivity gro |: 
hond in hand with mercy and piety; and the |, 
press to get into the church resembled that in |! 
getting admittance to the theatre. The Rey. Dr. 
Howley, Regins Pratessor of Divinity, preached 
a most clognent and exccileut Kermon betore the |: 
Chancellor, the Nobility, the heads of houses, &e. |! 
all arranged in their proper places, and cloathed 
with their appropriate habits. The galleries we 
entirely devoted tu the fair sex; an order having 
been printed and placarded in the streets, d 
scribing the necessary arrangements, 

On Thursday, the second Coucert took place 
at the Theatre, which was crammed at an early 
hour. The vocal performers were Catalani, 
Madame Kianchi, Mrs. Vaughan, Mr, Bartle. 
man, Mr. Bellamy, Mr. Knyvett, and Mr, 
Braham. After Lord Grenville had entered the 
Theatre, and taken the Great Chair with the 
customary formulities, he proposed a list of 
names of persons fur the Honorary Degree, to all 
which the Doctors and Masters said “ Placet ;” 
and they were all admitted. 

On Friday, the Cuancellor being seated, again 
proposed several Noblemen and Gentlemen for 
the Honorary Degree, who were elected and 
adinitted in she usual way. i 

Thus termiaed this splendid Commemoration, 
with the greatest satisfaction to all visitors, to the 
Stulents, the Masters and Heads of Houses, and 
to Lord Grenville, the Chancellor, its impres- 
sion upon whose feelings was evident throughout, 
notwithstanding the renwins of his severe, and 1 
regretted indisposition. His Lordship hus con- { 
ducted himself with a proper dignity, and in all i 
respects has been “clear in his great office.” He 
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has received almost the honours of royalty, and 





_ hee 


John S 


; a tall trom a vicious horse, 





‘person of Isane Progers, 4 


{hers, who entered the house at midnizht, 


 Southward, formerly of Boxgrove, 


‘CATS —REMARGABLE OCCTREAT NCTS, &e. &e. 





tthe chosen monarch of the most learned 
body in the land. With a mind constituted us hia 
‘is, it must be to him a never. failing source of 
‘ gratifying recollection. The aftability , attention, 
and assidnity of the Vice-Chancellor, is the 






, themne of every one’s praise. 


Diev.—At Cnuiner, near Oxford, of a fit of 
apoplexy, in the sith year of his age, the Rev. 
ster, Vicar of Cumner, Berks, and of 
Stanton Hareonrt, in this county, and Chaplain 
of New College and of Merton College, in this 
'Un j By his sudden death the Church 
has heen de prived of a zealous and sincere Miui- 
ster, tnd society intelligent, active, and up- 
rinht member, The living of Cunmer is in the 
gift of Lord Abi ngdon, aud Stanton Harcourt the 
Bishop of Oatord. 

RUTLANDSHIR 

Diep.—\ged 25, William Hill, Feq. of Up. 
pingham, banker. His death was occasioned hy 
by which his right 
thigh was broken: althorzh the hest surgical 
assistance was immediately procured, @ mortitica- 
tion ensued. 























SOMERSETSHIRE. 
A shocking murder was lately committed on the 
farmer at Ball's Hun- 
hy two rob- 
and 
s dee 








dred gear Chepstow, in this county, 








alarmed Mr. P. and his wiie in bed. 


-maoded to know where any property might be 
‘found, and on being informed there was none in 


the house, one of the villains stabbed Mr. P. and 
then ransucked the house of plate, and other ar- 
ticles, and decamped. A labourer is in custody on 
suspicion of the murder, Mrs. Progers is not 


; expected to survive the shock. 


Diev.—At Hadspen House, in this county, 
Miss Hobhouse, only sister of Henry Hobhouse, 
Esq. of that place.—Snddeniy, of an apoplectic 
fit, whilst dressing for divine service, in Stoke's- 
Croft, Bristol, Miss H. Vimpang, aged 94, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Vimpany, of the parish of Ar. 
lingham, Gloucestershire. 

SHROPSHIRE. 
Dirp.—Suddenly, afier taking a hearty 
breakfast, uear Goulding, in this county, Sir 
John Dutton Coft, Bart, late of Leominster, in 
Heretordshire. 
SUSSEX. 

Drep.—In Horsham gaol, aged 82, Simon 
Cc hichester, 
This singular character was a miller, which oven. 


" pation he followed with industry and attention till 


about the year 1760, when, by « strange specics of 
insanity, he fancied himself Earl of Derby, King 
_ in Man, assumed those titles, neglected hie husi- 
ness, and becaiwe very troublesome to many of his 
neighbours. In February, 1767, he was arrested’ 
fora small debt, at the suit of the lute Duke of 
Richinond, and was conveyed to the Old Gaol at 
Horsham, ‘trom which he was removed (the first 
prisoner after its completiva) to the present gavl, 











EMARKARLE OCCERR 


NCTS. Le ke. 





aad from which he was released, after a captivity 
of forty-three years, by the hand of Death! He) 
was in stature abyut six feet, was exceedingly 
well made, and had a commanding countens 
bis manners wert vener: Hable, and his de- 
periment polite ; hey was, however, when offended, 
exceedingly wrathful, and with dificulty pacitied, | 
jertcularly when bis ire had been occasioned by 

dwuhts about his assumed dignity. He supposed 

bimself u state prisoner, aad would accept of ne’ 
money or clothes which were not presented to 

him as coming from the King, his cousin. His’ 
dress was ge nerally a drab e i 
cnt,and a cocked hat, witha black cackade. 
addressed, 




















He 
as well by the Governors of the | 
prison, as by his fellow-prisoners and visitors, | 
“My Lord!” and to no other denomination | 





would heever reply. Tle had been supperted for | 


A number of years past hy a weekly stipend from | 
the arish of Boxgrove, whieh was paid to him by | 
Mz. Smart, and which his Lordship capended on | 
necessaries with the siriciest econumy ; but could 
searcely ever be prevailed upon to receive a meal, | 
or other favour, except under the description | 
abure stated. . 
WARWICKSINIRE 

On Sunday evening, July ist, Birmingham 
and its neighbourhood were visited by a dreadful ! 
hurricane, which coutinued for about two hours, | 
Dering the storm the lightning strnek a lurve! 
oak tree, in Aston Park, in the vicinity of that! 
town, under which a fine colt was standing for! 
shelter, The lightning struck the tree about} 
tweuty-five feet from the gronud; it struck the 
colt between the eyes, aud literally mashed its 
bead to pieces. About cight o'clock, a youth 
of about seventeen years of age, at Brooksburn, 
Hertiordshire, was struck duwn by the lightning | 
ina senseless state; he was taken tou house in 
the neighbourhood, and did not survive an hour. 

YORKSHIRE, 

Ashort time ago, a duck belonging to Mr. J. 
Clemeusbaw, of Winmoor, near Leeds, laid an 
egg, rather above the ordinary size, which was 
broken for the purpose uf beiag cooked for diu- 
her, but, on examination, the contents were found 
tuconsist of a dark muddy slime, 

















neicher resent 
bling the yolk vor the white of au cgy, in the 
middie of which was deposited a young snzke uf! 
the leugth of ten inches. When the e.g was 
brvken, the reptile unulded itself, wud remained | 
apparently in a healthy state for ubout twenty 
hours, when, having wrapt itselfup again, itsoon 
uficr died, aud is now preserved in spirits by 
Mr. Clemeushiw. 

Birtus.—issheila Garbutt, wife of J. Garbutt, | 
efSleizbt Bridge, neur Whitby, of three children, 
two boysand a girl, all of whoin, with the motuer, . 
are doing well. 








Maxetep.—Mr. Robinson, merchant, to Miss ' 
Kirkman, only danghter of Sam. Kirkwan, Esq. |, 
of Hull —The Rey. L. Ande. ws, one of the mis 1 
masters of Halifax Chupel, to Miss Adains of Not- 
Hoghem { 


Dien. —At Little ShefFeld, J. Brown, aged 
88; and on the same day his wife, aged 76. 
couple had been marcicd 52 years. ‘Their remuing 
were interred at Wittington; thehusband’s being 
carried to the grave by sis graudsous, the wifes 
| by six geand-duughters, sant followed by four sous 
wud four danghters —James Richardson Coiling, 
Esq. Major ia the Third West Yerk Militia, and 
eldest son of J. Collius, Fsq. of Knrresbro’.— 
Thomas Hunt, groom to Colonel Walker, of 
Aldwark, near Rotherbuin, jumped out of a chan 
ber window (supposed in his sleep), when some 
of the servants, ularmed by bis groans, proceeded 
to the spot, where he was taken np quite scuse- 
less, aud expired suon after, 














WALES. 

A most shoching accident happened at Swans 
sea, op Sunday duly Ist, Which was visited by a 
tremendous thunder-sturm. One of the voucs of 
awindmill, belong uy Morgan E in Lone 
sunlet, having heer broken hy a gust of wind, se- 
veral people were ativacted to the Spot, some by 
curiosity, and others to assist in getting the mae 
chinery in order, About three ‘o'clock a very 
heavy shower of rain fell, and drove between 
twenty ani thirty persons into the mit! for shelter; 
when alinost imunediately, thus collected, the cle 
tric flnid struck the roof of the building, and pee 
netrating through it, set the whole in a bleze, 
The seene at this moment was of the mast shock- 
ing description; the owner of the mill was in the 
loft, with two other men, both of whom were 
killed, and he wos much injnred 5 the remaining 
persons, more than twenty in namber, Jay ina 
promiscuous heap on the ground-Goor, apparently 
lifeless; but assistance being instantly proenred, 
they were taken out, and only one was found 
dead; the others were all hapnily recovered, end 
are doing well. Nothing remuius of the mill but 
the bare wall, and a quauuty of corn aud four 
was also destroyed. 


































IRELAND. 

On Friday se’nuight, the lun at which the mail 
coach stops in Custlebioney, kept by Mr. Fang- 
hey, was berned to the ground, and Mrs, Fang- 
hey, her two children, two maids, and two dra. 
gaons perished inthe thumes. About twao’clack, 

whey wax awoke bya suffocating smell 
procecdiug trom the a ent below, and he in- 
stantly got up to explore the eause. On coming 
to the room which had excited a suspicion, be 
found itul ina bluze; at that inoweut the door 











j burst open, and a body ef tlame forced its way 


up the staiss, which rendered ail access to the 
apartments which he bad just quitied iinpess: 
and there lay his wife and infant chiid cialis 
immediately gave the alarm, und endeavoured to 
procure ai {der was brought with ae 
little loss of time as possible; his wife and chil- 
drea were his first care, and he placed the ladder 
to the flontof their bed-room: the thumes raged 
with unabated fury, but Ue tender moiher was 
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acen toapproach the window, bearing a child un- 
der each arm. A gleam of hope took possession 
bf every countenance, but, alas! it was only fora 
moment—the floor gnve way under her feet, and 
the parent with her belpless oflspring sauk to- 
gether into eternity. ‘Three of five dragoons 
quartered in the house, were rescned from the 
flames: anda third servant maid, after suffering 
severely, precipitated herself trom a window, and 
wus shockingly mangled; there is no hope of her 
surviving. 

On the night of Sunday the o4th of June, about 
the honr of twelve, a party of men paid a fatal 
visit tothe house of Tinothy Collins, an honest 
ant industrions farmer. residing at Ballygarran, 
nearly on the road which leads from Wateriord to 
Ballymacaw, and about fonr miles distant from the 
former, and three from the latter place, ‘The 
family were asleep, and some little time elapsed 
before the command to open the door was com- 
plied with. This was at length done by Collins 
himself, who was instantly shot dead. Some of 
the assailants immediately entered, and knocked 
down the sister of Collins with the butt-end of 
their pieces. She appears to have advanced to- 
warts the deor on the report of the shot. They 
then went forward, and deliberately fired into a 
bed, in which the two brothers of Collins lay. 
The ball entered near the shoulder of one of them, 
and inflicted a dangerons wound. The other 
brother was repeatedly and ferocionsly struck with 
the instruments in the hinds of liis enemies, while 
a boy, who was aking a considerable noise, ex- 
ienced similar treatment. The female, in the 
mean time, having somewhat recovered from the 
blows, had crept for safety under the bed. The 

essins, imagining that they had fully accom- 
plished their deadly purpose, went to the outside 
of the house, and joined their associates. There, 
as it may be fairly presumed, some consnitation 
took place, when they resolved ‘to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, and take a bond of fate.” The 
door was shut, and tirmly secured on the ontside, 
and fire set tothe house, in order that the flames 
shontd perfect what unexampled ba:barity might 
possibly have left untinished. The whole party 
withdrew, assvon as they saw that this conclnd- 
ing scene af their dreadiul tragedy had taken 
etizct, The brothers, already weltering in their 
Dlood, speedily felt the horror of their situation, 
ascravated by the rapid approach of the smoke 
and flunes. The wounds they received had de- 
prived one of them of the power ofexertion; but 
the other, although entechled, bad yet sufficient 
strength to go to the door, aud, by an effort of des- 
pair, to pull it open, having luid hotd of it by the 
under part, aud dragged it inwards. He then 
returned, and took out his brother and the bo 
and immediately went back to search for his sis- 
































| ter. By this time the room was completely filled 
with the flawes, which had pactivalarly seized on 
; the bed, underneath which the terrified ond 
wounded female had taken refuge. He distinctly 
heard her groans; but to rescue her was now 
impossible ; and he was compelled to ehandon 
her to her fate, in all thatagony of mind of which 
kindred affection alone can judge! Her body 
was found next morning, almost wholly consum- 
ed. The three survivors found accommodation 
ina neighbouring house until the morning, when 
the tan who was shot in bed and the boy were 
‘ brought to the Leper Hospital, Waterford, where 
|}; their situation receives every attention, The ball 
"has not been extracted, norean the consequence 
| of the wound be as get pronounced upon. The 
[boy islikely to recover, and the wounds of the 
| other brother are not material. Of the abandoned 
wretches who perpetrated this crime, nothing 
whatever is known, They are supposed to hare 
come froma distance, Itis said, that horses were 
{| tiken from lands in the western part of the connty 
(on theevening of the day on which the trausae- 
| tion took place, aud that several strangers were 
seenreturning in the same direction on the morn- 
ing of Monday. Collins was a restdeut of the 
, county of Waterford for nearly twenty years : but 
his original extraction from another county is a 
delinquency for which there was no mercy in the 
code of these ferocious savages. He had received 
from them official notice to quit bis dwelling, or 
abide the consequences of disobedience to their 
mandate. By a sum of money he had purchased 
the promise of immunity and peace; but the con- 
tract was broken by those with whom it was 
made, or disregarded hy some of their associates. 
On Saturday, the 234 of June, Mr. Thomas 
Bowen, overseer of works in the Royal Engineer 
Department at Duncannon Fort, put a period to 
his existence by shooting himself through the 
head with a horse pistol—having pleced himself 
1 (as it is thonght) opposite a looking glass in his 
|, chamber, znd firing the pistol under his left eve, 
, Twelve or fifteen minutes previons ta this drew 
‘fal eatastrophe he sent for a gentleman, with 
| whom he had some conversation relutive to the 
deportment, and who declares that he never saw 
the unhappy inan more tranquil er collected. In 
i letters which were fonnd in his room ‘directed te 
‘his mother aud others) he assigns peenniary em. 
pharrassinent and disappointment in Lottery 
i specalations, as the motives for his commitnng 
| the rash deed. A Coroner's Inqnest was held on 
I thebody, andthe Jury brought in a verdict of 
jfelode se. Mr. Bowen was about tio years of 
Jage, extremely amtemious, of amiable and 
gentlemanly manners, and generally esteemed as 
a worthy and sensible man, 
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MRS. R. B. SHERIDAN. 


— 


Dip this amiable and accomplished 
hdy possess no other claim to notice in 
these pages than that arising from her 
being the second chuice of our arbiter 
eegantiarum, and distinguished patriot, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Esq. it would 
be aclaim irresistibly appealing in its na- 
ture, and eminently entitled to the homage 
of our highest respect. But the merits 
of Mrs. Sheridan rest not on so superficial 
afoundation as this; they may be found 
inher life and practice, which combine 
the purest morality with a polish of man- 
ners, and amenity of disposition, that de- 
note her at once to be a woman of sound 
tense, and asplendid ornament to the so- 
ciety in which she moves. 

Mrs. Sheridan is the youngest daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Newton Ogle, dean of 
Winchester ; and became, in 1795, some 
time subsequent to the decease of the for- 
wer Mrs, Sheridan (the celebrated Miss 


Linley), the second wife of Mr. Sheridan, 
by whom she has a son now living; her 
brother, we apprehend, is a Captain in his 
Majesty's navy. 

Possessed as Mrs. Sheridan was before 
her marriage, of the advantages to be de- 
tived from the bright union of precept 
and corresponding conduct in her father’s 
character, it is not to be supposed that 
the noble example could fail of a benefi- 
cial result on a mind more than commonly 
imbued with those principles which do 
honour to human nature. 

As a wife and mother, Mrs. Sheridan 
has stood on a proud pre-eminence, under 
circumstances too well calculated, we fear, 
to excite despondence, and mental endu- 
rances which nothing but conscious inte- 
grity and religious conviction, nothing but 
the most faithful attachment and the most 
considerate feelings, could have prevented 
her from sinking under. But, asa woman 
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of the gay woild, and an associate of the | 
haut ten, it is that she sheds the most dif- 
fusive beams; it is here that Mrs. Sheri- 
dan displays herself in those colours which, 
like the glory round the head of a saint, 
in a place of darkness, appear more lust- 
tous from the etlect of contrast: 


“How far that little candle throws his 
beams ! 

So shines a good deed in a naughty 
world.” 

SHAKESPEARE. 


The graces of the heart, and the embcl- 
lishments of the miud are infinitely supe- 
rior to every external beauty, whether the 
gift of nature or the result of art; in cor- 
roboration of these sentiments we bez to 
add the example of Mrs. Sheridan, who 
mixes in fashionable life without conta- 
mination, and like the eagle, although at 
times compelied to stoop into the vallies 
of mortality, has her eye constantly fixed 
en asuperior sphere. 

It were invidious to close this article 
without adverting to Mr. Sheridan, to 
whom our limits will not permit us to 
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render justice, but of whom we shall, 
nevertheless, bricf as our matter may Le, 
conscientiously speak. 

If Mr. Sheridan cannot boast of the 
possession of a pecuniary independence, 
he may lay claim to that which far sur- 
passes it, a mental dignity, firm and con 
stant in every point; and which, amid all 
the seductions of amusement and fascina- 
tions of pleasure, has been invariably at- 
tended by a rooted love for his country, 
and has been constantly exhibited at those 
times when others, less pure and less bo. 
nourable than himself, shrank from their 
duty, and courted popularity rather than 
seif-approbation. 3 

Tonumerable are the instances that might 
be adduced in evidence of this, and most 
readily, most gratefully (for to Mr. Sheri- 
dan the country is certainly deeply in- 
debted for a public-spirited use of his un- 
common talents), do we bear our humble 
record toa magnaninity which, in these 
interested times, merits more praise than 
it has received, and is openly deemed 
worthy of pursuit by all, although by few 
it is privately practised. 
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One morning, whilst my aunt and 
myself were alone, a humble message was 
sent up stairs, requesting that the person 
below might be admitted to speak to my 
aunt, as bis business conceined a chari- 
table ap; lication in the way of his trade, | 

_ “Tleaven bless me,” said my aunt, on || 
hearing the name mentioned (o her, “ this 
is aman I have much longed to have an} 
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the day; he is our fashionable auctioneer. 
It ishe whe sold a marshy estate beionging 
to my Lord Trump to an Indian Nabeob, 
who scorned to sce his purchase before he 
madc it, and accordingly paid thirty thou-. 
sand pounds for what was not worth ten: 
thousand. ‘The auctioncer, however, des- 
cribed it as being the most beautiful, oldest,. 
aud most luxuriant meadow land in Eng. 


opportunity of speaking to, without ap-’ land ; that it never wanted water, and that. 
peating te desire it. My dear Hymenza, ' the grass and verdure was three feet high 
this is a true original. From the meanest | ailtheyear. Theestate was bought under- 
possible origin, and without any other | thisdescription, and when the purchaser 
merit but that of the most consummare | came to take possession, he found that he 
conceit, and most invincible brass, this fel- | had bought a thousand acres. of unculti-. 


low has hecome one of the richest men of | vated bog; that it, indeed, never wanted 
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watcr, because it was always three feet deep 
under water, and that the grass, that is to 
say the reeds, were indeed some of them 
three, butstill more of them five fect above 
the surface. The same auctioneer sold ; 
another estate by a pompous description 
of the rich and ex‘ensive prospects; and |! 
these prospects when they came te be ex- 
amined, were so many look-outs erected 
ou the top of the highest trees, and a soti- 
tary hill which happened to be found in 
the neighbourhood. His language is as 
peculiar as his daring misrepresentation. 
But here he comes.—My word on it his: 
business is some roguery.” 

The person spoken of was now in the 
room; he was a middle-sized or rather 
short man, with a conceited smirk on his 


countenance, and with a bow like a dauc- |: 


ing-master. 

“Thave waited on your Ladyship,” said 
he, “ to request your assistance in the way 
of my business, and respectfully to assure 
your Ladyship, that in the same way of 
business I shall not forget to return it. The 
time may come, my Lady, when you may 
want some article that I may be selling at 
a proper price; I have only to say, that if 
your Ladyship will then signify your com- 
mands, yon shall have it at the lowest pos- 
sib.e price, so as not to injure the proprie- 
tor.” : 

“T consider that asa very honest and 
honourable proposal, Mr. Silvertongue,” 
said my aunt; “ but pray is not every thing 
sold ata fair price at auctions, at the price |; 
to which a fair competition raises 1t?” 

“No, Madam,” replied he. “If the com- 
petition were fair, it would be all tight, |) 
and all the buyers would have justice. But |: 
things are conducted ina very different 
maoner. A knot of brokers and upholster- 
ers combine together, and if they see any 
stranger bidding for any article, they run 
itup, as they call it, so that the person 
gives more for it than it would cost them to 
purchase it of their own upholsterer. This 
soon sickens your bargain-buyers, and 
throws every thing entirely into the hands 
of thé brokers. ‘he brokers never bid 
against each other. The consequence is, 
that with the exception ofa few fashion- 
able and uselessarticles with which these 
gentry never incumber theimselyes, every 
thing is thrown away.” 





“What a pity there should be such 


roguery,” said my aunt. “ But may T re- 
quest to know how [can oblige you Mr. 
,, Silvertongue.”” 
“Nothing more easy, Madam.—T have 
i got to sell off the yur ds of a Captain in the 
army, who is ordered for foreign service 
‘ona very distant station, Now I would 
‘wish, as the Captain is not rich, that the 
| goods might fetch as much as possible. 
But it unfortunately so happens that the 
Captain's name is very little known, so 
j that I cannot makea fashionab.e sale of it 
by the use of his name, and [ have already 
explained to your Ladyship, that nothing 
is to be got in an ordinary sale. In plain 
words, my Lady, I have humbly to re- 
“quest your Ladyship’s assistance to bring 
, the people of fashion together, and to pro- 
eure a good price for the Captain's fa- 
mily.” 
| ‘Evennow I do not understand you,” 
j said my aunt. 
| “ Why, then, to explain more fully, my 
| Lady ; your Ladyship may have ob-e: ved 
i that when at watering-places, for example, 
|’ an actor or manager wants a full house, he 
; announces some play or performance uns 
| der the pataronage of some lady of distine- 
i! tion; and this lady and all her friends ac- 
i cordingly make a point of going; and what 
‘is more, as all the world is led by fashion, 
i and the house becomes fashionable for that 
| night, soall the world go.—Now Madam, 
| it has been an invention of mine to carry 
| into my business this kind of coutrivances 
jand when [ want a full auction, I do as 
| the players do when they want a full house, 
[solicit a lady patroness ; and upon my 
part I will do every thing to make the party 
-comfortable. Your L, adyship may chuse 
: your own hours and seats, and every thing 
i shailbe duly provided.” 
| “Upon my word,” said my aunt, “a 
| very happy contrivance. And prav is my 
‘name to be affixed to the bills —This day 
j will be sold by auction, under the patro- 
nage of Lady ——" 

“ Olino, Madam, not so grossly as this. 
‘Tshall simply say in the bills, that at the 
same sale will be sold some valuable effects 
of a lady of fashion, removed for the con- 
| venience of sale, and kindly permitted to 
‘be sold at the Captain's house by consent 
, of the proprietor.” 
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Very goed,” said my aunt. And so| 
Tam to have the reputation of having my | 
g¢ods. as you call them, sold off by auction.” | 

“Not at ali, Madam, the vulgar will not | 
kiuow what lady of fashion is meant, seeing | 
80 many ladies of fashion go; and as to| 
your own friends amongst whom you make | 
the party, they will know that it is usual, 
and that there is nothing in it. Tshall have 
rales enough to pay them all the same com- 
pliment.” 

Whilst the auctioneer was thus proceed- 
ing, aservant entered the room, bearing, 
two beautiful China jars, with a message; 
that a porter had just brought the:n, and; 
desired them to be carried up to the lady. | 

“Ob, I see they are come. May I 
humbly request your Ladyship to accept 
of these jars; they are some of my own 
importing; I brought them over in the 
last Chiva fleet. The Queen has had a 
coupleofthem. Your Ladyship, I hope, 
will not disdain to make this another bappy 
day « f iny tife.” 

My aunt thanked him, and accepted them 
with full as much e. se as they were given. 

* Well, Sir,” continued my aunt, “now 
have the goodness to inform meas to how 
Tam to proceed inserving you.” 

“Why, fit will not trouble your Lady- 
ship, I could wish the sale, in the first place, 
to beon F.iday. Now if your Ladyship 
will be pleased to give your public break- 
fast on that day, which I sce by the News- 
papers stands for Sunday——” 

« By all means,” said my aunt. “So! 
far theiefo:e shail be done. Now what || 
next?” 

“Why, about two o'clock your Lady- 
ship might propose to your visitors to take 
a turn to Silvertongue's auction.” 

“True, true,” said my aunt; * you need 
say no more, only let it be three o'clock in- 
stead of two, for we shall not have break- 
fated before.” 

** Madamn, your Ladyship has made me 
infiniiely -happy,” said the fashionable 
auctioneer, bowing out of the room. 
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Sir, if your happiness can be procured 
at so easy a price, as far as depends upon 
meat least, it is your own fault that you 
are not happy every day of your life.” 

And with these and mutual bows the 
person took his leave. 

“‘Well, what do you think of this,” said 
my aunt. 

“ That it is all very well,” said I. ‘The 


: auctioneer knows the world, and knows 


how to profit by its follies.” 

“There can be no harm in this, at least,” 
said my aunt. 

“No,” replied I, “ no farther than that 
itisakind of concurrence to deception, 
and therefore so far a violation of that 
truth which should never be wounded even 
in its minutest points. Jt is with truth as 
with female modesty or delicacy, the out- 
lines should be guarded as the first barriers 
to the fortress. However, I am not dis- 
posed to censure this instance, inasmuch 
as it may be of service, and I do not really 
see that any harm is in any way intended. 
This Silvertongue seems really a very 
clever fellow.” 

“ He really is,"said my aunt; “ bea thing 
what it may be, he will find a sale for it, 
anda recommendation. If you break @ 
piece of china, he will persuade his hearers 
that it was a censor dish belonging to the 
Grand Lama.—Find an old farthing, and it 
will go hard with him but that he will prove 
it a Queen Anne's. The society of anti- 
quaries owe him several grudges, He is 
most put to it, however, in pictures, for 
he knows nothing but the names of the 
masters, and yet never hesitates to offer 
them according to his purchasers, He has 
suffered two or three actions, and been 
once or twice within an ace of being very 
severely trounced ; hitherto, however, he 
has escaped, and as I understand is now 
very rich.” 


(To be continued.) 
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FROM MULEY CID SADI, ONE OF THE SECRETARIES TO HIS FXCELLENCY THE PERSTAN 
AMBASSADOR IN LONDOW, TO OSMAN CALI BEG, HIS FRIEND IN ISPAHAN. 


—— 


My dear friend, this is the last letter 
you will receive trom me fiom this land of 
Infidels, and the moment is approaching 
when I shall return (o those happy lands 
in which man enjoys his natural dignity, 
and woman lives iu her natural subser- 
viency ; in which every one governs his 
own family, andin which he may punish 
the revolt of bis haram, or the sedition of 
his seraglio, by the instant execution of a 
rebellious servant, and the exemplary cas- 
tigation of a troublesome wife. As I now 
take leave of this country, I will here sum 
wp my observations on it in a few senten- 
ees. 

As to the religion of the people, every 
street, as far as buildings go, has a double 
portion, bu: as far as I have been able to 
sec, there is very little sense ofany religion 
atallin this trifling people. In the fami- 
lies where visit, there is no ditference 
between their Sabbath and what they term 
their week-days. Every one consults his 
own taste; some ride out, some remain at 
home; there is scarcely such a thing as 
any attendance on public worship amongst 
many of the people of fashion. To hear 
their incessant bells, you would think that 
they were the most pious nation under the 
sun. To see their observance of their Sab- 
bath, and their negligence of the holy 
writings, you would form an opinion di- 
rectly opposite. Iam teld, however, that 
there are people amongst them who do not 
consider their eminent rank as exempting 
them from their duties towards God and 


man, and I understand that the King of |j 


the coun'ry is the most religious man in 
it. tis reatly well that there is some one 
amongst them to keep up the memory of 
their ancient faith. A bad religion, tomy 
thougnts, is beter than none at all. 

With respect to their goveinment, the 
English have none at ail, none at lea-t 
which I have been able to observe. Every 
eue seems to du as they please. 


mentioned in one of my former le'ters that 
I demanded that the heads of two fell-ws 
should be sent to me for not having 
brought my carriage in time ; but to my 
astonishment was informed, that no one 
could be put to death withcut an expr-ss 
law, and that there was no law which 
allowed masters to have off the heads of 
their contumelious servants. A servant 
lives with his master only as long as he 
pleases, and will take nothing from him 
but his money. One rascal of mine, an 
Infidel dog, which they call a footman, 
threatened to thrash me in return for a 
blow I dealt him; and Tunderstaud that 
to thrash, is to return blow for b'ow. 
Every one, moreover, takes what liberty 
he pleases with the governn.eat; abuses or 
praises the minister and great men, and 
yet pone of them, as I have heard, have 
ever received the bastinado, and not one 
of them,I am certain, have ever been im- 
paled.—Oh, were some of these coffee- 
house politicians to talk thus in Ispahan ! 
' how soon should we have a basket full of 
their heads. But in Eng!and all is liberty; 
that is to say, with respect to the govern- 
ment, every one says what he pleases. 

With respect to the manners of tle peo- 
ple, it cannot be denied that they are hos- 
pitable tua degree. They live like sheep, 
or swine, in a constant herd together, and 
aie never so happy, and apparently so 
much at their natural ease, as when they 
are all eating together at a common trough. 
, It wou'dreaily make a tempe:ate man hun- 
j gry to see them eat. Instead of divans, 
when they have any important affair to 
settle, they bold a dinner, and drink success 
to their plans, and perdition to their ene- 
mics. Nothing goes amiss as long as the 
dinner is well done, and nothing is well it 
any thing be wrong in the kitchen. 

Tt is ano her part of their manners that 
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they are altogether as free of their wives 
as of their wase. Theve seems to be no key 
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to their harams or their wire cellars. 
Wives are not indeed sold in the open 
market, but the matter is as eflectually done 
by private contract. One of these Infidel 
dogs, for example, wants to rid himself of 
his wife 5 well, Le agrees with another Infi- 
del dog, that upon paying a certain sui- 
pulated sum he shall have possession; | os- 
session is accordingly had, and a law which 
is called Crim. Con, concludes the bargain, 
by compeliing him to, pay the money un- 
der the name of damages. Thus is the 
on'y really clever thing amongst them, and 
as their laws stand, almost induces me to 
act them down for asigacious people. 

As husbands sell ther wives, so is it an- 
other part of the manners of these lufidel 
dogs, that they openly and avowedly sell 
their daughters. ‘The price usually rises 
according to the age of the purchaser, a 
daughter in this case being sold by one 
rule, and a horse by another. In selling 
a horse, they look only to the age of the 
horse; in setling a daughter, they look 
chiefly to the age of the purchaser. If the 
husband that-would-be, be old, they de- 
mand a pretty round price. No father 
will marry bis daughter to an old husband 
unless the latter have gold enough to 
weigh against his surplus years, 

Another absurd peculiarity in their 





manners, arising from the same absurd ' 
source, their absurd estimation of their | 


women, is what they term their gallantry. 
In Persia and every eastern country, where 
nan is man, weman is woman, and an ass 
ass, if a inan want an additional wife ora 
mule, he sends to his horse jockey or wile- 
broker, states the price to which he will go 
fora warranted woman, and the business 
is done. But how is it in this wretched 
country? Why, as men have raised wo- 
men to their own level, so bave they 





necessarily sunk themselves to the femi- 
niue standard. ‘They are compelicd, there- 
fore, to court, that is to say, solicit, sigh, 
swear, lye, and are happy if after six or 
seyen months of this miserable servitude, 
they may procure the honour of making 
them their wives, that is to say, according 
to the language of this country, their 
rulers. An Englishman can getrid of the 
fics in summer, of the rains in winter, 
vea, he may get the dry-rot out of the tim- 
bers of his house, but Iet a wife once get 
entrance, and there she is, a fixture fur 
life.—Poor wretched Englishmen, 

I have fold you that the women walk the 
: streeis with naked faces; have Tever told 
} you that they walk their drawing rooms in 
{a state which makes even a Persian blush. 
But perhaps female modesty, like that of 
the Persian women, is not to be expected 
in this land of Infidel dogs. 

Farewell, my dear friend.—How eagerly 
do Tanticipate the day and hour when I 
shall return amongst you, and embrace my 
hundred and seventy wives. 

[lave you ordered an example to be 
made of Ismena according to my wishes 
expressed to you. As it is only a first 
offence, [ would shew mercy. But her 
offence, that of endcavouring to look into 
the street, must not be passed over. Order 
the black Eunuch to shave her head, slit 
one of her ears, and give her two hundred 
_ lashes on her naked back, in daily portions 
‘ofadozen each, And for fear the strokes 
should cause a mortification during this 
‘hot season, order him, after every daily 
| castigation, to anoint her naked back with 


| brine.—Farewell. 





Prom London, the city of Infidels, 
in the Month denominated July.” 
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Tue course of our history must now 
lead us back. It wili be remembered that 
we left Bellasis exerting his humanity in. 
the consolation of the unfortunate whom 
he had preserved from suicide. Bellasis 
neglected nothing which might soothe her 
wounded spirit, and secretly resolved to: 
avenge her wrongs. Flis effurts were not 
wholly useless. ‘here is nothing more 
consuling to the human mind, in the sea- 
son of distress, than that generous benevo- 
lence which adopts as its own the miseries 
of another. Beilasis, probing the root of 
the evil, endeavoured to reconcile the un- 
fortunate woman to herself. 

“You are the wife of Mirabel,” said he, 
“according te the laws of man, and in the 
sight of Heaven. That you cannot prove 
your right, does not take it away. 
justice of Heaven will not long sleep.” 

Beilasis did not stop here. Considering 
her, asshe really was, as the wife of Mira- 
bel, whom Heaven had thrown into his 
hands for protection, he was resolved to 
exccute that trust to the full; he put her, 
therefore, into possession of his own ludg- 
ings, and that nothing might thence at- 


tach to her character, he removed himself |; 


to others in the neighbourhood. 

His thoughts now returned to Agnes, 
buthere be was confounded, and kuew 
not what course to pursue. He had ap- 
plied to the police oflices, but as Mirabel 


had been legally nomivated her guardian, , 


he could obtain no warrant against hiny 
for what was considered only as the 1emo- 
val ofher person. Ie was 1eturning from 
one of these useless applications when he 
meta feilow, whose countenance heslightly 
Temembered. It was old Jonathan the 
family coachman of the late Lady Pris- 
cilla; oid Jonathan likewise remembered 
bm, and immediately addressed him with 
emotion. 

“Limplore your assistance, Sir,” said 
he; “ your honour will pardon my abruy:t- 
ness; but, Limplore you, as the friend of 


my Lady Priscilla, to assist mein the res- |! 


cue of our young lady. 
No. 1X. Vol. IL—Ns 8. 


Sir Mirabel has 
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' forcibly removed her, and we know not 
| what her situation may be.” 
“* W hither has he taken her?” said Bella- 
| sis; “ [have in vain endeavoured to dis- 
| cover.” 
“I have succeeded in this discovery, 
| your honour,” said Jonathan. Sir Henry 
‘has an abbey in Wales, w: ich he holds of 
Squire Larkins, the great lawyer. He has 
| removed her thither. It is about thirty 
I miles from Monmouth.” 
| Bellasis demanded of him whether he 
was sure in his intelligence? ‘* Yes,” re- 
| plied be, «and I can inform you of still 
; more when we have leisure. Iam coach+ 
;man to Sir Henry. I had heard his cha- 
| racter, and to prevent any mischief to Mise 
, Agnes, resolved to get into his family. I 
had no difficulty to effect my purpose. 
| Either I was too old, or Sir Henry did not 
‘ chuse to trust mein this affair; but I have 
‘learned in the fami'y that the postillions 
had orders to proceed towards Monmouth, 
and J knew betore that he had a shooting 
residence in that neighbourhood.” 

“ Let us lose no time, Jonathan,” said 
Bellasis. 

“No, your honour, not a minute,” re- 
‘plied Jonathan; “ [ have taken care to 
| order post horses in my way.” “ In your 
j way,” said Be'lasis, ‘*of whom then were 
you in search?” 

{ Of Mi. Beachcroft, Sir,” replied he; 
» “ LT thought as he wasto be marricd tu Miss 

Agnes, he was the mvst suitable person to 

goin pursuit of her. But every thing for 

the best. ‘Thee are secrets in all fami- 
ilies. Miss Agnes, perhaps, has chosen for 
herself, and why should not tle young 
| Squire do the same. And to be sure his 
‘| choice is no discredit to him, though she 
“js poor. An honest employment cannot 
disgrace. It is better to live by honest 
i means, by our own industry, than to re- 
_ceive an unwelcome morel from hands 
| who may grudge jt. For my part, I coms 
mend the young Squirc’s choice, though 
Ido not know what his father may ray 
to it.” 

I 


I 





| 
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————= 
Bellasis was so concerned in every thing | 
which regarded Agnes, that he deemed 
himself justified in further questioning 
Jonathan. He hastened, however, to the 
place where the post horses were in wait- 
ing, as his cagerness to effect the release of i; 
Agnes, suspended every other wish. Ha- li 
ving reached the spot he entered the 
chaise, accompanied by Jonathan, who! 
was humbly retseating. The post-boy 
had his orders to proceed with all possible 
speed, and a dollar being put into his! 
hands, procureda ready compliance. 
They covtinued to travel pest with the | 
same rapidity, and by the same road. 
which Mirabel had travelled before, Bel-"' 
lasis was so much the more pleased with 
his companion as Agnes was the ceascless | 
subject of his discaurse. When Agnes | 
had related her carly history to Bellasis, | 
she had omitted, or slightly passed over, i 
the manner in which she had fallen into’) 
the hands of Lady Priscilla. Old Jona. | 
| 
| 
i 
| 
! 








than now related this part of her narrative ; 
more fully. 

“ Tt was in the summer, after the death 
of the hing of France, Sir,” said Jona- 
than, “ that my mistress, in common with 
many other English travellers, was de- 
tained in France, because England had, 
at that time, declared war against their 
republic as they called it.” 

* Lady Priscilla then,’ said Bellasis, in- 
terrupting him, ‘* was travelling in France 
during the greater part of the revolu- 
tion.” 

“ Yes; your honaur,” replied Jonathan, 
“my Lady Priscilla was educated, from her 
earliest youth, in a French convent; and 
upon the death of the Earl, her father, was 
still in the convent, She remained, how- 
ever, asa boarder, and had never any de- 





trees ; and the bells, and the fiddle, and the 
laugh of the girls, used to excite my wish 
to join them, so happy, careless, gay, and 
innocent were they then; and this was 
under the monarchy as they call it, Sir, 
when there was no liberty. 

“ But very different was it in the days of 
the republic, Sir, when liberty reigned, for 
it began whilst we were in France. In- 
stead of dances on the village grecn, the 


‘whole country was overrun by robbers ; 


the bells no longer rung merrily, for they 
were all melted down for bullets to defend 
liberty. Even the old elm trees, and the 
gioves and shades, so necessary in so hot a 
country, were hardly spared. Why, I re- 


‘member, your honour, that being sent to 


avillage not far distant from Montpelier, 
Thastened cheerily along, [ remembered 
that within about two miles of the village 
was a long avenue of old chesnut trees on 
each side of the road, extending to the en- 
trance of the village. I burried, therefore, 
over the plain, which was somewhat too 


:, sunny, assured of refreshment from the 


cool shade of the long avenue. When I 
came, it was cut down, and one or two 
trees alone remained. As L was sinking with 
‘, heat I hastened to one of these, and threw 
‘myself under it, but I happened to cast up 
“my eyes, and beheld a man hanging on 
i'one of the branches over my head. A 
; printed board was underneath with these 
, words: ‘Friends of liberty rejoice, fiends 
of humanity triumph, if such ye be who 
“ behold this; here hangs an aristocrat ; thus 
perish all the enemies of freedom.’ And 
| L was so affrighted at this spectacle, that [ 
‘ have ever since sickened at the very name 
i of liberty.” 
| Jonathan, like most travellers, proud of 


| the opportunity of relating his travels, had 


sign to take the veil, as they callit. She‘: diverged from his main subject; Bellasis 
was allowed to kecp her coach, and about ' recalled him to it by demanding in what 
that time | became her coachman. Every "town Lady Priscilla had met with Agnes, 

thing, however, was snddenly changed in | ¢¢ It was in Benzeval, a town not far from 
France, and from being onc of the hap-!) Montpelier,” replied Jonathan. An order 


piest of kingdoms, it became one of the : 
most miserable. I remember, Sir, in tra : 
yelling through the provinces, and more 
particularly of a summer'sevening, that dj 
the bells of the village church would be 
ringing most merrily; and all the young 
lasses would be gathered together, and ; 
dance on the grecn, bencath the old elm. 


will of the republic. 


of government was published that all the 
English, in the territory of the republic, 
should hasten without delay to Montpe- 
lier, and should there await the further 
Lady Priscilla was, 
therefore, compelled to leave her convent. 
We reached the town of Benzeval, about 
the breakfast hour, upon the day following” 
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that of our departure fiom the convent of ' 
my Lady. As my Lady was sitting at the 
breakfast table,a monk rushed into the room 
with wild looks, and his hair standing on 
an end. He had Miss Agnes, then a 
little girl, in his hand. * Save her! save 
her!’ he cried. ‘Suffer me, by one act | 
of goodness, to redeem a life of crimes. | 
She is the daughter of an Englishman.” 
He bad not time to add any more, for the 
mob had followed him into the inn, with 1 
the cry of down with the priests. 1 know ' 
not what Lecame of him, but I believe 
that he was murdered.” { 

Jonathan related many other circum- | 
stances, but as the reader is already in- ': 
formed of them, we here pass them over. ! 

Amused by the society and conversation 
of his fellow traveller, Bellasis reached 
Monmouth without perceiving the length | 
ofbis journey. He lost no time, but al-; 
most in the same moment wrote the fol- 
lowing billet, to Sir Henry Mirabel, Baro- 
net im 

“If Sir Henry Mirabel has as much : 
courage to vindicate an atrocity, as he has i 
proved himself to possess in being guilty i 
of one, he will meet the writer of this hil- i! 
let in the Earl of C—~s grove, en the | 
right hand side of the Monmouth great 
Toad.” 

Asuitable messenger was dismissed with 
this billet, to which Bellasis anxiously ex- 1 
pected an answer. It reached sir Henry 
on the merning after his insult to Agnes, 
on meeting her in the garden. It will be | 
remembered that Agnes reccived a billet 
from him the same morning, in which he 
mentioned that business required his at- 
tendance at Monmouth, and that he ex- 
pected her decision upon his return. 

Mirabel, whose courage was undoubted, 
hesitated not a moment to accept the 
challenge, and returned the same ines- 
senger with the following answer:— 

“Ithas ever been an invariable maxim 
to Sir Henry Mirabel, never to be want- 
ing to any honourable appointment, whe- 
ther of honour with a man, or gallantry 
vith a woman. Sir Henry Mirabel will 
meet the writer of the billet at the place 
appointed. As the writer has forgotten 
themention of any time, Sir Henry Mira- 
bewill appoint it himself, at six o'clock 


i 
i 


' 
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to-morrow morning 
; he will be ready.” 
The messenzer, however, on his return 
(did not find Beliasis equalis rejoiced at 
; the acceptance of the challenge as he had 
' presaged. He was pacing the apartinent 

in agitation. He delivered him the bil- 
‘let, which he opened and read without any 
| marks of satisfaction. 
| The arrival of another messenger, in the 
| interval, had caused this change. He was 
| the bearer of a letter, the contents of which 
; Were as fullows:— 


in the appointed place 


“Dear Bettasis, 

“ It grieves me almost to commence our 
iendship by sending you intellizence 
i which cannot fail to atilict you; the Cap- 
| tain, your friend, Captain Oldcastle, is 
, dead, he died ina fit of apop'exy, with- 
| outthe warning of a moment. {lis pro- 
peity is said to Le immense, and by will, 
all bequeathed to you His death will not 
the less atHict you. I most sincereiy con 
dole with you as I know what the heart 
must feel upon the loss of so beloved a 
friend. 

“The fatal blow took place at Lymington, 
in Devonshire, whither, from a secret at- 
tachment to the place of his birth, he had 
gone a few days before. I believe he had 
received a letter from that most incompa- 
rable of villains, Larkins, offering to seil 
him the fannly estate, of which by some 
means or another he was the possessor. 
The Captain was eager to conclude the 
bargain, but died, I beiieve, before the 
matter could be fully arranged, 

“ If you can attend to bu iness, I would * 








| advise you, without delay, to hasten to 


Lymington. I think, ind-ed, it is your 
duty to do so, and Iam sure that your in- 
terest requires it. Ido not mean that you 
should neglect the business youare now 
upon ; release the lovely Agnes from the 
power of the ruflian. Iam persuaded that 
Sir Henry will not, nor has not, carried 
his outrage further than by the removal of 
her person, but the sooner her release is 
effected the better. Remember Mirabel 
isaruffian. Yours, &c. 
“G. Beacncrorrt.” 


Bellasis had scarcely time to reflect 
upon this unexpected incident, when the 
postman enquired for his name, and find. 

le 





ing that such a gentleman was in the inn, 
‘delivered him a third letter. Beilasis , 
looked at the address, he remembered it; 
not, it was addressed to him at his lodgings \ 
in town, and thence forwarded to Mon- | 
mouth. In some anxiety he tore oven the 
seal, and found the contents as follows:— 
“Sir, 

“T have to inform you that a Captain, ; 
calling himself Captain Oldcastle, though | 
I know not by what right, died this morn- 
ing of an apoplexy at Lymington, in De- 
vonshire. Being the nearest genuleman of 
the law I was sent for to secure his pro- 
perty, of which he had somethirg consider- 
able about him. A letter abcut his per- 
son is subscribed with your name. [ have, 
therefore, written to you to inform you of 
the event, and that the Captain has died 
intestate ; and, therefore, that unless some 
heir can be found, the property descends 
to the church. Lunderstand ihat the pro- 
perty is immense. It is al.cady seques- 
tered by the Chancellor of the Diocese til} 
the heir appears. ] await your orders, and | 
have a proposal to make to our muiual 
advan‘age, but which is of a nature too 
delicate to be committed to a ietter, 

“© Your humble Servant, 
“Peter LakKkIns.” 

Let us now return to Agnes, whom our 
history left languishing on a sick bed. 
The crisis of her fever bad by this time 
passed, but contrary to the opinion of the 
good surgean, her canger yet continued. 
The violence of er fever had reduced her 
to astate of weakness which sili rendesed | 
her recovery more than a matter of doubs. 
There was stilino hope except in the more | 
than ordinary strength: { ier constitution, 
and her extre:ne youth. 

During the whole of this time she was 
attended with unexampied kinducss by | 
the gent eman and bis sister, the latter | 
scarcely eft her bed-side, and watched 
over her as if she had been her own ciuld, 
In her anxiety she more than once im- 
plored the good surgeon to spare no efforts 
to restore the lovely girl; ‘ You know 
not ber worth and sweetness,” said she, 
“ or you would be as anxious as myself for 
her recovery.” 

Mr. Gibbons, upon his part, needed no | 
such importunity of intreaty. He had 
himsesf, in a former period of his life, lost 
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a beautiful daughter of the axe of Agnes; 
the siruation of the latter recailed forcibly 
to his memory his lost child, and softened 
his heart towards the dying Agnes. He 
; could not look without admiration on ber 
‘perfect beauty. He was eayer for the cri- 
‘sis, and saw it pass over without its ex- 
| pected consequences, wich a more than 
| prefessional satisfaction. 
| The weakness of Agnes stil! continued 
‘in a very dangerous degree. It was tre 
(strict order of Mr. Gibbons that she 
, should not be allowed to speak, as the exe 
[ertion might be faial, Within a few days, 
\ however, her strength began to retuin, and 
Jone day she sunk into a sleep more pro- 
found, though wich less stupor and heavi- 
| Ness, than she had enjoved smce the pe- 
jriod of her malady. She awoke with the 
sensations of returning health. Her kind 
hos:ess was watching the moment of her 
-awakenirg with a look’ of benignity, 
j Agnes took her band, * how kind is this, 
my dearest Madam,” said she. 
| My sweetest girl, | would do more 
than this, though doubled a thousand- 
fold,” repiicd the good woman; * but do 
not exert yourself, your recovery is now 
certain unless prevented by your own 
act.” 
' «Pell me then to whom T owe the 
preservation of amy lif said Agues; 
teil me upon whom [ must implore 
Heaven to shower down its chuicest 
j blessings ? : 
| Mr. Gibbons has been your medical 
attendant,” replied the lady, “ aud under 
the blessing of Providence his ettorts 
have succeeded.” 
“But who are you, Madam?” 








said 
Agnes ; “ for kindness was more neces- 
sary to me than even medical aid. I 
aim accus.omed to kindness, Madam, my 
dearest Lady Priscilla was invariably 
kind to me; Sir George indeed 
| # Do not talk thus, Agnes,” said the 
good lady. 
)  & Agnes 





repeated the poor gil, 
“how do you know my name? Permit 
{me to see your face, Madam, remove 
_the curtain.” 

| “ Another time, my sweet girl,” re- 
pied the good lady; “it is the strict 
‘order of Mr. Gil-bo.s that you be not 
‘permitted to exert yourself.” 
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“Only this one question, then, Ma- 
dam,” said Agnes ; “ te!i me do you know 
me? do you know that [ ain not unworthy 
your kindness? Indeed, M adam, I am 
not.” 

“L know it, my dear,” replied her 
hostess; ** 1 know that you are every thing 
that ts good and gentle. But T must not 
permit you to speak, [ must leave you, 
mnless you compose yourself.” 

Mr. Gibbons ucw entered the room, 
and examining the state of his patient, 
declared, “ chat ber recovery exceeded hi 
expectations.” “* Sir, you have been s 
good to me,” said Agnes. ‘* Indeed, T 
know not how to return your atientions.” 
* Say nothing, young lady,” replicd the 
honest surgeon, “my success bas more 
than repaid me, but that my wo:k may not 
be spoiled, [must insist that you do not 
exe t yourself in speaking, Madame st 
Etienne will be equally disp cased that you 
should relapse after all her care and anx- 
iety.” 

“ Madame St. Etienne is then the name 
of the good lady,” replied Agnes; ‘she is 
a Keench lady; and Monsieur is hes 
brother.” 

“Tf you wish your restoration,” said the 
good surgeon, “ you must defer your in 
Guiries to another time. Let it suffic: 
you for the present io know that you have 
fallen into good hands, ard fortunately for 
you hay it happened, as otherwise your 
disease could not but have been fatal ” 

“Tow can [thank t!em as they met, 
unless [ know tuem ? said Agnes.“ De, 
Sir, express my ardent gia‘itude thar they 
have preserved a life in which no one but 
themscives take any interest.” 

“You are, doubtless, mistaken,” said 
Mr. Gibbons; “yeu have many friend- 
who feel an mierest in your welfare; and 
Tam at liberty to inform you that you are 
not at present in the hands of s'ra:gers. 
But, tarewel, you shall know more here- 
after, and will then learn sumething which 
will render you happy.” 

The kindness of Monsicur and Madame 
St. Etienne were, at length, crowned 
with success, and the g.ow of health 
again returned to the cheeks of Agnes 
The amiable Madame was one day sitting, 
by the bed of the invalid, when Agnes 
requested that she might, at length, know 











'herbenefactiess. “ You have calied me,” 
said she, “ by the name of Agnes, thouzh 
Ido not remen ber that L have mentioned 
that such was my name. Your general 
humanity, perhaps, would preform the 
Christian duty of charity to any one who 
should fai into your hands under similar 
circumstances; but your anxiety, your 
ceaseless care to me, appear to have a 
more particular origin. Do yeu know me, 
Madame?” 

“Yes, my sweet Agnes,” replied the 
lady, undrawing the curtain, “a: d years, 
I thenk, cannot se much have changed me, 
but what if you regard me with attention, 
you will likewise temember me.” 

“ Merciful (leaves !" exclaimed Agnes, 
“does the effect of my malady still de- 
ceive me, or do I behold sister St. Ra- 


chael # 

“Yes, my sweet girl, Tam the same,” 
ephed she, embracing her affectionately, 
“your companion in the convent of St. 
Many.” 

“ My dear, my beloved, Rachael!” said 
Agnes, pressing ber hand, and as far as 
her fecbleness would permit, returning 
herembrace. “ Do I, indeed, again be- 
nold you? am T not in a world in which I 
am whoily a stranger? is there, indeed, 
yet one remaining to whom Tam dear?” 

“Yes Agnes,” replied St. Rachael, 
“and if Uypresage righ:, you are less de- 
serted than you may imagine, Fortune 
bas net thrown us again together without 
some turther view. Confide in thi-, and 
despair not.” 

“ But how did vou escape the horrors of 
the revolution 2” 

“T did not escape them; alas! I have 
experienced them in their full bitterness. 
Compose yourself, and you shall know 
all,” repiied St. Rachael. 

Agnes p:omised obedience, and as her 
apothecary had pronounced her wholly 
beyond danger, and that conversation 
would rather animate, than depress ber, 
st Rachael thus began :— 

“You remember the night when I was 
secretly removed from the convent, but 
you are wholly ignorant of the manner by 
which I so suddenly disappeared. You 
may recal to your mind that you took 








i leave of me at a very late hour of the 
| night, you was fortunate, perhaps, in se 
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duing, as otherwise you would doubt-|| “ We continued our route till the 
less have been compelled to accompany || evening of the following day» when we ar- 
me. “rived at the castle St. Valence, an im- 

“You had been scarcely gone a few ;| mense neglected structure belonging to 
minutes before I thought I head a noise {/ the Duke, in the province of Langue- 
under my window, You may remember || doc. Here our journey terminated, and 
that it opened upon the leads of a porch || I was compelled to enter the castle. 


or piazzi in the garden; without much 4p-|] * T will not describe to you the long 


prehension 1 was approaching to open It |) nersecution to which my opposition to a 

when it was suddenly thrown up, and a!! wretch like Orleans exposed me. Fortu- 
‘ at A . 

man entered the room. By the liabt of ii nately for me, at least, the principles of 

the moon I saw that he was attended by !l the feyolution were now so rapidly has- 


i hetss sho Femained on the leads, by the |; tening into operation, that the attention 
side of the window.” 


“N ee ned sof the Duke was occasionally diverted 
ioe ee aac ier the mans |! from his intrigues. He was the life, the 
taking my hand, you must be mine.” | j, soul, the origin, the end of all the parties 


immediately recognised the veice of the | 
Duke of Orleans. Twas about to call out 
but he stopped ny mouth, and su:nmoned | 
Iss men to his assistance. A masque, 
which rendered it impossible for me to |! 
speak, was immediately forced over my; 
face, and I was carried on the leads, and || 
thence by a ladder of ropes, made to |; 
descend into the garden beneath. Being 'i 
hhuricd acioss the Jiwn, we, at length, 4 
reached the gate which opens from the | 
garden into the vintage ground, and {i 
thence into a narrow road, where a 
covch and four Loiscs awaiud us. A 
voice now exclaimed, * who comes there.’ 
The Duke himself answered, and the 
xian thus satisfied approached. You may 
couccive my mingled indignation and 
smprisey when I recognised the treach- 
ticus St. Laurence, or Father Anthony, 
as you were accustomed to call him. ! 

““ Ife assisted to raise me into the 
coach. * Farewell, Rachael,’ said he, ¢ and 
ears to know your own interest. What 
was Agnes to you, or you to Agnes. 
You fall the just victim to your impra- 
dence.’ 

“ I could scarcely restrain my indig- | 
nalion as the traitor whispered these |! 
words. But my answer was intercepted ; 
as the Duke had now followed me into 
the coach, and the postillions were or- 
dercd to proceed. The Duke himself]! 
commanded the servants, who attended 
him as out-riders, to shoot any one who | 
should attempt to stop or even delay, 
their progress. And Iam persuaded that ; 
the fellows would readily have obeyed: 
had any such impediment occurred. t 











of the day, he contrived by his counte- 
nance, and his wealth, to direct them all 


i. to the same end, opposition to the king 
and court, and the aggrandisement of his 


own reputation upon the ruin of that of 
the benevolent Louis. 


“The Duke, however, was resolved 
upon success, he was too much aceustom- 
ed to sce every thing give way before 
him, to submit to repulse with paticnce. 
Ile told me that unless ] submitted to his 
inclinations, he must employ other means. 
“Consider,” said he, with that cool de- 
liberate villainy which distinguished him 
from all others, ¢ of what avail can be your 
resistance. What can prohibit me from 
extorting by force what I have consented 
to solicit by intreaty ? Are laws made for 
me? Are you so ignorant of the present 
situation of France? ‘To morrow evening 
I shall sleep at the castle, consult your true 
interest, and do not causclessly irritate 
ine.’ 





“ With these words he left me, accompa- 
nied by Mirabeav, his friend and agent. 
He had informed Mirabeau of his love, 
and my resistance, and Mirabeau himself 
had employed the words, which the Duke 
had used, ‘why should you deign to so- 
licit what you can more readily extort by 
force.’ In politics, as in love, the Duke 
was wholly governed by Mirabeau, and, 


however, fecble in his own character and 


resolution, was occasionally animated to 
atrocity and courage by the infused spirit 
of his daring agent.” 


(To be continued.) 
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SOCIETY CALLED THE ILLUMI. 


NATI, IN GERMANY. 
—— 
(@ontinued from Page 33.) 








Woen the insinuator has made choice of | 


his victim, he is required to draw from his | 
diary a view of his character, opinions, prin- ' 
ciples, and connections. This he is to trans 
mit to the superiors for their examination, | 
and that they may compare it with the diaries | 
which they have already received, perhaps i) 
from different insinuators. When the choice |; 
of this insinuator is approved, the superiors |; 
determine which of the insinuators will be 
best qualified to perform the task of seducing 
their candidate. 

Two different methods were recommend. 
ed; one of which was to be employed in en- 
ticing men who were sumewhat advanced in 


life or distinguished by science ; the other was ; 


to be used in seducing young meu whose cha- 
racter was not formed. 


With men of knowledge, who had already |} 


imbibed the principles of modern piiloso- 
phism (for no true philosopers were to be | 
altempted), the insinuator was to assume the |; 
character of a philosopher well acquainted ' 
with the mysterics of ancient, times. He was 
todescant upon the importance of the secret | 
doctrines transmitted by tradition, to qeete- 
“the gymnosophists of India, the priests of Isis 
in Egypt, and those of Elusis, with the Pytha- 
gorean school in Greece. He was to learu hy « 
heart certain passages from Isocrates, Cicero, 
and Seneca, that he might have them ready 
upon all occasions. He was tu throw out 
hints, that the secret doctrines explained 
the difficult questions concerning the origin 


and order of the universe, the Provideuce , 


of God, the nature of the soul, its 
mortality and future destination ; he was to 
inspire them with the belief that the kuow- 
ledge of these things would render life more 
agreeable and pain more supportable, and | 
would enlarge their ideas of the majesty of || 
God : he was then to declare that he had been 
initiated into these mysteries. If the candi- ! 
dite expressed any curiosity tou be made ac- 
quainted with them, the insinuator was first to 
ascertain his opinion upon some leading ; 
Points, by proposing to him to write a dis- 

srtation upon certain questions. Should the 4, 
answery not please the insinuator, he was to 
relinquish bis prey ; 
factory, the candidate was to be admitted to 
the Grst degree. 


im. |! 


but should they be satis- | 


When the selected victim was young, and 
had not imbibed any of those opinions which 
corresponded with the principles of the sect, 
a different method was te be followed. “ Let 
your first care (says the legislatur to his insi- 
nuators) be to gain the affection, the confidence, 
and the esteem of those whom you are to 
entice into the order, Let your whole conduct 
be such, that they shall surmise something 
; more in you than you wish to shew; hint that 
|; you belong to some secret and powerful su- 
| ciety; excite by degrees, and not at once, a. 
i wish in your candidate to belong to a similar 
society. Certain arguments and certain books, 
which the insinuator must have, will greatly 
| coutribute to raise such a wish; such, for 
Ih example, are those which treat of the union 
i! and strength of associations.” 
Every insinuator must be provided with 
|| books of this sort. But that their success 
4 might not depend solcly upon books, Weis- 
| haupt gave to his disciples a specimen of the 

artitices which they mizht employ. The ia- 
;| Sinuator might begin by observing, that a 

j child in the cradle, abandoned to ‘itself, ii 
\ entirely helpless ; and that it is by the assist- 
ance of others that it acquires strength; and 
‘that princes owe their greatness and their 

power to the union of their subjects. Then 
‘the insinuator might touch om the import. 
', ance of knowing mankind, and the art of go. 
ij ering them ; that one man of parts micht 
jeasily lead hundreds, even thousands, if he 
; but knew his advantages. He was next te 
dwell upon the defects of civil society; to 
|} mention how little relief a mim can obtain 
{even from his best friewds ; and how very ne- 
i cessary it is for intividuals to support one 
jlanother in these days; to add, that men 
{would triumph even over heaven were they 

but united. He was to adduce as examples, 
I the influence of the Freemasons and of the 
t Jesuits. He was to assert, that all the great 
events which take tree the world depend 
which these secictics 
in 











Fupon hidden causes, 
powerfully influcnce.. 
[the breast of his pupil the desire of reigning 
of preparing in his closct a new con. 


i 
i 
iE 


He was to awaken 


in secret ; 

|| stitution for the worlds and of govern those 

who think they govern others. 

| After these, or other artifices of the same 
kind, have been employed, if the candidate 
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be inspired with an ardour to be initiated, ane 
give satigtcetory answers to the questiuns p.o 
posed to him, he is immediately adinitted a 
novice. But should he reject all meas of 
seduction, let him take heed to himself; fur 
the vengeance of secret socie 





is not a com 
mon vengeauce : it ix the hidden fire of wrath 
Jt is ivreconcileable; und scurcely daca it ever 
cease the pursuit of its victim uatil it has 
seen them immmolated.” 

The period of the noviciate varied accordins 
to the age of the new convert to illuminiso. 
At first it comtinned three yearn fur those 
under eightceu years of, age, two years for 
those between eighteen and (weuty-fune, and 
one year for those who were near thirty; but 
it was afterwards shortened. 

The novice was not acquainted with any of 
the order except his insinaator, under whose 
direction he reniained during bis noviciate 
The first lexssous which he was taught re- 
spected the inviolable nature of the secrecy 
which every illunpinee was obtiged to observe. 
He was tuld that silence and secrecy were the 
very soul of the order; that ingeauousness 
was a virtue only with respect to his supe 
iors; and that distrust and reserve were 
fundamental principles. He was enjoined 
never to speak of any circumstance relating to 
the order, concerning his own admission, or 
the degree which he had received, not even 
before brethren, without the strongest ueccs- 
sity; and was required tu sign a declaration to 
this purpose. 

‘The novice was next taught the dictionary 
of the order, its geography, calendar, aud 
cypher. ‘Fo preve ibility of dis 
covery, every illuminee received a new name, 
which was characteristic of 

















the po: 








s dispositions, 
or of the services which were expected of hiw 

Thus Weishaupt, as we observed, was called 
Spartacus, because he pretended to wage war 
against those oppressors «bo had reduced nan 

kind to slavery; and Zwack, as we have scen, 
was named Cato, because he had written a diss 
sertation in favoor of suicide, and had once 
determined to commit that crine. 

According to the new geography of the 
order, Bavaria was called ctchuia; Munich” 
was called Athens; Wurtzburg was deromi- 
nated Carthage ; ant Inglostat, the fountain 
ofthe order, was called Hpdesus, and by the 
profound adepts Eleusis. The novice had also 
to learn the Persian calendar, which the order 
had adopted. Their cri began AD. G30, The j 
months received new 11g) yas called | 
Adarpahascht ; Junc, Char digs Jay eThermca s | 
August, Merdedmet; and soon, The cypher 




















cunsisted of numbers which corresponded to | 





the letters of the alphabet, thia order, 
1,6, ¢, d, answering to the nunthers 12, 11, 
1u, 9. 

1 








novice had next to study the statutes of 
the illuminges, which he was assured con- 
tained Tote injurious to the state, to reli- 
gion, or to good morals. He was next desired 
to apply himself to acquire the morality of the 
urder; which he was to do, not by reading 
the g spels, but by perusing Epictetas, Se- 
neca, and Antoninus, and by studying the 
works of the modern sophists, Weiland, Mei- 
uers,and Helvetius, &c. The study of maa 
Iso recommended as the most interesting 
ofallthe sciences. He was taught this study 
uot merely as a science, but as au art. A 
model of a journal was given him, and he was 
required to insert in it observations upon the 
character of every person that he happened 
to meet with. To quicken his diligeuce, the 
isinuator occasionally examined his joarual. 
tn the mean time, the insinuator was watch- 
ing bim as a centinel, and noting dowa re- 
guiarly observations npon the defects and 
merits of his pupil, which he always sent to 
his superiors, 

The great object of the insinuator was to 
cutangle the novice, and to bind kim indis- 
solubly to the order. With this view he re- 
quired the novice to draw a faithful picture of 
himself, under the pretence that he would 
thus know himself better. He desired him to 
wreg down lis name, his age, his country, bis 
residence, and his employment ; to give a list 
of the books in his library; to state his re- 
venue, to enumerate his friends and enemies, 
and the cause of his cumities. He was also to 
give a account of his father and 
mother, his brothers and sisters, and to be 
very careful in pointing out their passions 
and prejudices, their strong and weak sides. 

In the mean. time, the insinuator was oc- 
cupied in drawing up a new statement of every 
thing he had been able to discover of the cha- 
racter and conduct of the novice. This state- 
ment was transmitted to the superiors, com- 
pared with the former. If the novice was ap- 
proved, he was admitted to the second degree, 
upon bis answering, in a satisfactory manner, 
twenty-four grand questions, which might 
enable the order to judge of his principles and 
the credit to which he was entitled, and would 
fix hin down by stronger ties to the authority 

















similar 








| of the superiors. ‘The detestable principles ot 


the iiluminees now began to appear, as will he 
evident from the following questions which we 
have selected : 

Have you seriously reficcted on the im- 
portance of the step you take, in binding 
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youself by cugagements that are unkown to 
you? Should you ¢ver discover in the order 
any thing wicked or unjust to be done, what 
part would you take? Do you, moreover, 
grant the power of life and death to our order 
or society? Are you disposed, upon all oc- 
casivng, to give the preference to men uf our 
order over all otber men? Do you subject 
yourself to a blind ubedience, without any restric. 
tion whatsoever? 

The novice having thus surrend red his 
conscience, his will, and bis life, tothe de 
votion of the conspirators, and thus sub- 
scribed with bis own band, and confirmed by 
his oath, a resolution to become the most ab- 
ject slave, was now deemed qualified to asccud | 
to the second degree, called Miserval. 

In the dead hour of midnight he was con. 
ducted to a retired apartincut, where two of | 
the order were waiting to receive him. The | 
superior or his delegate, appeared standing in 
ascvere aud threatening posture; he hella 
glimmering lamp in his hand, and a naked 
sword lay before bim. The novice was asked, 
whether he still persisted in his intentions of 
adhering to the order? Upon auswering in the | 
affirmative, he was ordered into a dark room 
there to meditate iu silence on his resolution. ‘ 
On his return, he was strictly and repeatedly 
questioned if he was determined to give im- 
plicit obedience to all the laws of the order? | 
The insinuator became security for his pupil, j 
and then requested for him the protection of: 
the order, which the superior granted with 
great solemnity, protesting that vothing would | 
be found there hurtful to religion, to morals, 
or to the state. Having thus said, the supe- 
rior takes up the naked sword, and pointing it 
al the breast of the novice, threatens him with 
the fatal consequences of betraying the secrets 
of the order, The novice again takes an vath, 
by which he binds himself, in the most n- 
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limited mauner, toscrve the order with his, 


life, bonour, and estate, and to obscrve an 
inviolable obedience and fidelity to all his 
superiors. He is then admitted a Minerval, 
and henceforth is allowed to attend the aca- 
demy of the sect. é 

The Minerval academy was composed of 
ten, twelve, or fifteen Alinervals, and placed 
under the direction of a Major Ilumince. It 
roct twice cvery month in an inner apartment, 
separated from the other rooms of the man- 
sion by ao antichamber ; the door of which 
was to be shut with care during the meeting, 
and strongly secured by bolts. At the com- 
mencement of evcry meeting, the president 
read and commented upon some select pas- 
sages of the Bible, Seneca, Epictetus, Marcus 

No. IX. Vol. IL—N.&. 








+ sinee Las 
| made, and what services he had perfurmed fur 


‘Tonged. Th 


ith a view 
of diminishing the reverence for the sacred 


i writings, by thus placing them on a level 


with the heathen moralists. Then each 
brother was asked what bouks he had read 
necting, what observations he had 








promoting (be success of the order? 

To each Minerval academy a library bee 
was formed by the cuntributious 
| of the brethren, hy presents of books, and by 
| another method y. Al} 
Muminecs acting as librarians, or keepers 
{of archives, were admonished to. steal such 
| books or manuscripts as might be useful to 
‘the order, Atone time, sending a list of the 
cooks which he wished to be embezzled frow 
the library of the Carmes, Wirshaupt says, 
if All these would be of mach greater uve if 
{they were in our hands. What do these 
rascals do with all these bocks?” 

Every brother ct his admission was re- 








very extraordina 






‘i quired to declare to what art or science he 


nieant chiefly to apply; and it was ex- 
pected that he should every year give au 
account of the discoveries or improvements 
which he had made. All the other brethren 
who were occupicd in the sume studies, were 
desircd to give him every possible assistance. 
Thus a kind of academy was formed, to which 
those who could not serve by their talents 
might give pecuniary contributions. That 
this academy might bave the appearance of a 
Literary society, prizes were annually distri- 
buted; the best discourse was published, and 
the proGts sent to the coffers of the order, 
Every month the president was to takea 
review of the faults which he had observed 
in his pupils, and examine them concern- 
ing those which they might have been con- 
and it would be au 
unpardonable ueglect, say the statutes, should 
any pupil pretend that, during the space of a 
whole month, he had remarked nothing re- 





scivus of in themselve 





prehensible. 

It is impossible to read these rules without 
admiring them. Were men but halfas auxious; 
allentive, and careful, to render themselves 
good citizens and good men, as these men 
were to render themselves successful con- 
| spirators, what a blessed world should we 
‘see! 

The Minerval was rigorously scrutinized, 
| whether he was ready to submit to every tor- 
‘ture, or even tu commit suicide, rather than 
‘give any information againet the order. Sui- 
‘cide was reckoned not only innocent, but 
‘ honourable, and was also represented as a spe- 
: cies of voluptuousness. In order to discover 
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the sentiments of the Alinerrals upou this 
subject, they were required to write a dis- 
fertation upon the character and death of 
Cato, or any similar subject. 
also desired tu discuss the favuurite duc- 
trine of Weishuupt, that the end sanc- 
tifies the means; apriuciple of the most per- 
vicious tendency, which wou'd reudcr ca- 
Aumoy, assassination, sedition, and treason, 
laudable and excellent. Next, they were called 
upon to compose a dissertation, by which 
their opinions conceroing the kings and priests 
might be ascertaimed. If they performed all 
these tusks with the spirit of an infidel, and 
the dgsperate firmuess of # conspirator, they 
were then judged worthy of bciug promoted to 
the degrees of minor Iluminee. 

‘The miuor Mluminees held meetings similar 
to thuse of the Mineral academy. It was ne- 
ceasary that the president should be ove 
who was raised to the degree of pricst, aud 
initiated in the mysteries; but be was re- 
quired to persuade bis pupils, that beyond the 
degree which he bad attained there was ne ays- 
teries to be disclosed. The minor Ilaminees 
were to be su traiucd, that they might look 
upon themselves as the founders of the order ; 
that by this powerful motive they might be 
animated to diligence and exertion. With this 
view, hints were scattered rather than en- 
joined. It wes iusinuated, that the world was 
not so delightful as it ought; that the hap- 
piness for which man is made is preveuted by 
the misfortunes of some, aud the crimes of 
others ; that the wicked have power over the 
good; that partial insurrection is useless; and 
that peace, contentment, and safety, might 
De easily obtained by meaus drawo frum the 
greatest degree of force of which humao na- 
ture is cupable. Such views, it is added, 
actuating a secret society, would oot only be 
ijunocent, but most worthy of the wise and 
well-disposed. 

Weisbaupt had formed, with peculiar care, 
a2 code for this degree, which was intitle’, 
Instructions for forming useful Labourers in It 
luminism. These instructions discover au 
astonishing knowledge of human wature, aii 
are drawn up with a degree of systematic covl- 
ness which perbups ov conspirator befure 
him ever exhibited. He lays down rules, by 
which the character of almost any person may 
be ascertained. He recommends to the minus 
Mluminees, to attend to the conduct of uny 
person entrusted to their care, at two perio.ts ; 
when he is tempt: d to be what he ought uot t+ 
be, ard when, removed frum the influence of 
every cxterual temptation, he fullows the dic- 






They were il 











tates of his inclhuation. They were to study 
the particular habits and ruli:ig passions of 
each; tu kindle his ardow by descanting on 
the dignity of the urder, and the utility of its 
labours ; to infuse w spirit of observation, by 
asking questions, and sppiauding the wisdum 
of the auswers; to correct the failiugs of 
their pupil, by speaking uf them as if they 
were uet bis, and hus making him judge ia 
bis own cause; to instruct and advise, not by 


|| tedious declamation, but by sometimes drop- 
| ping a few words to the purpose, when the 
j mind shall be in a proper state to receive 


them. Above all they were directed tu ovail 
themselves of thuse moments when they ob- 
served a pupil discontented with the world. 
“Itis then (says Weishaupt) you must press 
the swelling heart, stimulate the sensibility, 
and demonstrate how necessary secret so- 
cicties are for the attainmcut of a better urder 
of things.” 

Having passed with applause through the 
states of probation already described, the 
minor I}luminee is promoted tu the rank of 
major Iluminee, or Scotch novice. As major 
Alumiuce, he is cncompassed with more rigid 
chains; and as Scotch novice, he is dispatch- 
ed as a missionary into masunic ludges, to 
convert the brethren to illuminisia. 

The candidate for this degree is strictly 
examined, iu order to discover what opinion 
he now entertains concerning the objects of 
the society; the motives that prompted bim 
to join it; whether be is dispused still to co- 
operate with the rest of the brethren in ac- 
complisbing the graud object ; and whether 
he be a member of any other society ; and what 
ave the duties which it requires. 

The fertile genius of Weishaupt is not 
exhausted; he bas still in reserve artilices 
more profound, and bouds more powerful ; 
his resources keep pace with the progress of 
his schemes. He now lays a snare for his 
pupils, from which he hopes none can escupe, 
and therefore flatters himself they ave bis fur 
ever. He demands of every candidate for 
higher degrees, to write, as a preof uf confi- 
dence, a minate and faithful account of hit 
whole life, without any reserve or dissiniula- 
tion, Reserve or dissivulation would in- 
deed be vain; for the most sceret circum- 
stances of his life are already well known tu the 
adepts, by means of innumerable spies, who, 
by the appointment of the superiors, have, un- 
kuown to hin, been watching and scrutipiz- 
ing all bis actions and words, his temper, pas- 
sious, and opinions. 

(To be continued ) 
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JATROLOGIA; or, THE NATURAL HISTORY OF DOCTORS 
OF PHYSIC. 
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From this denomination the learned may 
infer that some such application of the Lin- 
nean method to physicians intended, a¢ 
Baron Born has exemplified in his classifica- 
tion of monks. 

If those asremblages of human animals that 
eonstitufe political societies, were arranged 
accurdiog to the nature of their occupations, 
one class would consist of individuals de- 
pending for their support upon opinion. : This 
class, being provided with a uame of Greek 
erigin, might he easily split into orders; of 
these orders the medical tribe would make 
one. We bave the order broken intu geuera 
teady to oar bands: of the distribution into 
species (which is more difficult), a specimen 
is subjoined. Our present concern is only 
with the genus, Doctor of Physic. This genus 
we may subdivide int sections, or groups, as 
Lianaus sometimes manages with geuera, 
comprehending a number of species. 

Section I.—Doctors as desirous, at least, of 
doing good and extending knowledge, as of amas- 
sing wealth. 

1. The philanthropic Dector.—Equally sensible 
of the importance and imperfection of medi- 
cine; compares the phenomena of health and 
disease with unwearicd assiduity, that he may 
form a just arrangement of the actions of life, 
persuaded that this is the only sure guide in 
medical practice ; cautiously tries new reme- 
dies, aud abides hy the best; beats the coverts 
ef science that he may himself start something 
wseful; is humane in bis coudact, not so 
much from sudden impulses of the passion of 
pity, as from asetticd conviction of the mi- 
sery prevailing among msnkind. 

Varn A. The shy philanth. Doctor.—Sick with 
disgust at the manceuvres of his intriguing 
brethren, runs into the opposite extreme, and 
keeps too closely retired from public notice. 

Van. B. The renegado philanth. Doctor—Pos- 
Fessing activity of mind and integrity of prin- 
ciples; reliuquishes the practice of physic 
Partly for the e reanun as VaR. A, and 
partly from dissatisfaction at its helpless 
state; applies his talents to literature and 
science. 

Oss. 1. Several of the grestest accessions to 
human knowledge are owiug to this second 
variety. 

Ous.9. A carefal examination and compe- 
isou of these two varieties with some of the 
eucceeding species, will elucidate the nature 




















of those physicians that have usually bad 
great local vogue. 

More frequent than formerly: not apt to 
flourish in great cities; otherwise not confined 
to any particular station. As self-love grows 
more enlightened, the more common will this 
species of Doctors become, till it supplants all 
the others; man being an animal less liable 
to be duped as his ignoravce decreases. 

Sect. H.—Mere collectors of fees, regardless 
of medical science, giren to artifice and intrigue, 
each species after its on manner. 

2. The bullying Doctor—Inerorabilis acer; 
looks big, struts, swaggern, swears. 

Oxs —Surgeons, in our times, more fre- 
quently bear these marks. According to a 
most acute contemporary author, the famous 
Radcliffe was a complete specimen of the 
bullying Doctor. “ With small skill in physic, 
and bardly any learning, he got into practice 
by vile arts. He wonld oseglect a nobleman 
that gave exorbitant fces (and to heighten the 
insult by contrast), at the same time carefally 
attend a servant or mean person for nothing : 
he was surly and morose; treated his patients 
like dogs ; extended his insolence even to the 
royal family; scorned to consult with his 
betters on what emergency soever; looked 
down with contempt on the most deserving 
of bis profcssion, and never would coufer with 
any physician who would not pay homage to 
his superior genius, creep to his homontyand 
never approach him but with the slavish ob- 
sequionsness of a court flatterer.” 

3. The bacchenalian Doctor.—Given to sot- 
tishnese, if not to drankenness; generally 
somewhat of the bully. 

4. The solemn Doctor.—With garb, veice, 
gestures, aud equipage contrived to overawe 
weak imaginations, and hide the futility of his 
art. i 

Ons. 1.—Doctors of this remarkable speci 
Girst practiced physic with pomp; they in- 
vented or borrowed from the other professions 
those barbarous habiliments of which ridicule 
bas bnt Intely stripped physicians In times 
when a huge wig, or a flowing gown, could 
more effectually command respect than sound 
morality, substantial justice, or nsefal skill, 
the stratagem succeeded to admiration. 

Oxs.2.—Doctors of this species, when a 
pretext offers, speak ostentatiously of their 
experience; never suspecting any of their 
hearers may know that there are puderstand- 
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ings which a mu‘tiplicity of appearances serves 
but to confound, 

5. The club hunting Doctor.—Frequenting the 
crowded haunts of men, pushing himself for- 
ward, saluting all he knows, and ail who wiil 
know him; talking mach and loud, 

Ops.—In Eagland, Doctors of this speci:s 
bave uf Jate been often seen in parosysms of 
frantic loyalty, and of cérisme in Frauce. 

6. Vie bur Doctor.— Fusteuing himself poo 
you as tenaciously as the heads of the noisume 
weed (centuurea culcitrapa), frum which the 














trivial name of the species is taken, fix upon |; 


your clothes. 

Ons.—Nothing in art, but the jugglers ad- 
dyess in making you take what card be pleases 
out of a pack, equals the dexterity with which 
Doctors of this species furce themselves on 
patie 

7. The wheedling Doctor.—W ith an everlast- 
ing smisk, or glavering swile, vpon his coun- 
tenance; frequent at the polite end of large 
citice, and al places of fashionable resort. 

Van. Ad. Tae Adonis whecdiing Doctor —With 
a handsome face, joiued to the wily address 
characteristic of the species; flourishes at 














walering-places; sometimes joins to his pro- 
fession the trade of a furtune-hunter; and if 
he succeeds, * gives physic to the dogs.” 
Ons. 1.—Doctors of this species, when 
most modcrate, prescribe fur every rich pa- 
‘tient two draughts a day, and one night- 
draught, besides pills and powders. Hence 
needlessly to swallow nauscous drenches may 
be numbered among the curses of wealth, 
Oxs. ¢.—The Adonis Doctor has sooner or 
lafer a patient of cote ill of a fever, or some 
disease, that usually terminates favourably ; 
in case of arecovery the female busy-bodics 
of the place exert their spirit of cabal in be- 
half of the wouder-working youth, and his for- 
tune is made. 
se-coining Ductor.—Publishing furg- 











Oxs.—* A very fertile source of fulse facts 
has been opened for seme time past. This is, 
iu some young physicians the vanity of being 
the authors of observations which are often 
too hastily made, and sometimes, perhaps, 
We dare » t 
. at present be more particular; but the next 

age will discern many instances of perhaps 
the direct falschoods, and certainly the many 
mistakes in fact, produced in the present age, 
concerning the virtues and powers of medi- 
cines."—CULLEN’s Mater. Mud. 

Akin to this flagitious abuse is the practice 
of parchasing false attestations, on oath, for 
advertisements; aod what is still worse in 


entirely dressed in the closet. 
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jpefcet though not in intention, a custom be 
ginning to prevail among persons of distinc- 
tion, who cannot be supposed capable of dis- 
criminating diseases, or deciding on the cffi- 
cacy of dings, but who nevertheless permit 
Quacks to use their names in testimuny of 
cures which they suppose themselves to have 
witnexsed, 

9. The good sort-of-man Deetor.—A good sort 


of man, armed, by some mistake with a di- 
ploma. 





Var. A. The goss-ping good-sert-of-man.— 
Fetches and carries scandal. 


Oxs.—Varieties innumerable. 


10. Tie sectarian Doctor —Dwellirg among 
i his own people at first; and by them often 
, pushed on to spread devastation amoug the 
rest of mankind, 

Oxs.—Varictics manifold ; 
guished by the livery of its sect. 
curious to be omitted. 

Van. A. The inspired sect Doctor.—Delieving 
himself to be inspired with the knowledge of 
diseases and remedics, 

In civilized countries not much more fre- 
quent than witches, Among rade tribes, as 
among the Tartar hordes, a kindred variety is 
universally found; buat these secm rather to 
pretend to inspiration than really to believe 
that their deity serves them in the capacity of 
prompter ; and they conjoin the characters of 
pricst and conjuror with that of physician. 
We have not been able to ascertain whether 
our variety receives the afflatus, except in its 
medical capacity; and the miracles it has 
wrought in this are not so perfectly authen- 
ticated as to silence cavillers. 


each distin- 
One is too 





Ons.—People are now delicate in giving 
recommendations upon some occasions; but 
i the best bred persons make no scraple of pres- 
sing a favourite physician or apothecary upon 
their acquaintance. Yet one woald think that 
they are nearly as competent to speak to the 
/ merit of a footman as of a prescriber or com- 
pounder of drugs. Sccts sometimcs improve 
this propensity into a regular system of cabal. 
The deeper the hypocrisy, or the wider the 
cuthusiasin of the sectarian Doctor, the more 
eagerly will his brother fanatics dash through 
thick and thin to serve him. Now, as belief 
or disbelief in certain points of theology, has 
no apparent connexion with skill in the ad- 
ministration of antimony, mercury, opinm, 
or bark, we may deduce from this fact arate 
which is probably as little liable to exceptions 
aa any that cau be laid down on the whole 
subject.—— Never call in a physician ecawse 








\ he is recommended by a person of the same 
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tect; the more you are urged be the more 
epon your gaard against the snare.” 

This rule extends to all demouiacs possessed 
by the corporation spirit, and to all sorts of, 
persons rewarkably gregarious. 

QxBs.—Concerning this decade of Doctors, 


vt 


shall deliver it in the style of our models, the 
naturalists.— Nolandam in toto hoc genere na- 
turam mirabiles edere lusas.* It is indeed ap- 
plicable to all the species; individuals being 
apt, like hybrid plants, or mule animals, to 
exhibit the marks uf two species wholly or im 


there remains a caution to be laid down; andj] part. 
that it may make the greater impression, we |[ 
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HERALDRY, ILLUSTRATIVE OF ANCESTRY AND GENTILITY. 


—— 


HAVING in our preceding lectures sketch- 
ed the origin of English ancestry, we cannot 
proceed to the more immediate investigation 
of beraldry without some slight notices of the 
ancestry of vur fellow citizens in the other 
divisions of the British empire. 

To Wales, from the earliest antiquity, the 
pride of ancestry aud of the comparative an- 
tiquity of familics were points of the utmost 
importance, and it followed that they were 
infinitely more desirous of noble than of rich 
alliances; so much indeed did this spirit per- 
vade all ranks of people, that the very lowest 
of the inhabitants of that country have care- 
fally preserved the genealogies of their fami- 
lies, and even at the present day are able to 
recite the names aud residences not only of 
their immediate progenitor, but even of their 
more distant ancestors for nine or ten geue- 
rations. 2 

Their names, however, were entirely per- 
tonal, and their attachment to their old cu: 
toms prevented them from imitating their 
neighbours long after they had made names 
hereditary in: families; the almost 
constant warfare between the two nations, 
until the fourteenth century, 
preclude all cordial acquaintance and inter 
couse, for the Welshmen never thought of 
ting England except upon some important 
atule uccasion, or to avenge their injuries by 
incarsions on the neighbouring counties, A 
characteristic anecdote of those times stite: 
that in 1277, the Barous of North Wales ba 
attended ihe great Lewyllyn to London, 
he went there at Christmas to du homage for 
the four Cantreds of Rhos, &c.; and as, 
according to the custom of the times, they had 
brought large retinucs with them, it was 
Judged proper to quarter them at Islington, 
then a viilage at some distauce from the capi- 
tal. It is a curious fuct, that Islington at that 
tine did not furnish wilk sufficient for their 
refreshment, and the simpie Welshimen could 
ucithee drink the ale wor the wine of London! 
This was considered as an almost uubearabie 








indeed 





bad served to 
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igrievance, althouch im other respects they 
| had ford in plenty, and were treatud with the 
most unbounded hospitality. They slighted 
the English customs so much as to refuse all 
compliance with them, and felt much displeas- 
ed at the whole of their treatment, their pride 
being particularly offended at the constant 
staring of the Cuckneys, who followed them ia 
crowds in order to gaze at their uncommon 
garb and ancouth dppearanee. “ No,” cried 
these indignant mountaineers, “no! nevce 
shall we again visit Islington, except as cou- 
querors;” and from that instant they resolved 
on taking up arms. How would these haughty 
Welshmen have been astonished if Merlin, or 
any other bard, had prophesied that in future 
times their descendants should crowd ap to 
London to carry milk for its inhabitants from 
that very village so much dispiscd! 

From this prejudice against English man- 
ners, the Welsh shewed no inciination to 
‘adopt the custom of their Saxon neighbours 
by assuming sirnames, until the reign of 
| Hoary VIE, when the incorporation of Wales 
| 








with England took place, by an act of the fe- 





gislature; sirnames were then adopted by 
them at the repeated recommendation of the 
English Ju 


and who were often puzzled by their a 





rs who then went their circnits, 
ethod 
of tacking a whole gencalugy to the baptismal 
name, linking each of their ancestors fur many 
generations back with the fiiial conjanction of 
-burap. To conform to this recommenda- 
tion, they dropped the names of all their an- 
cestors execpt the father, and took his name 








as the sirname, prefixing still to it the abbre- 
ed ap, thus making ’Price, "Pugh, Powell, 

The Welsh, however, were nut singular 
in avoiding the use of sirnames antil this 
period; for even su date as the seventecuth 





xe, 


century, there were many rich famihes in the 
retired parts of Yorkshire, who possessed no 
{, hereditary uames, but used their fath 





rs bap. 





# © Nature is wonderful in producing freaks; 
} which is potable in all these gérera.” 
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tismal name with sor adoed to its this of || m-deru setticmenut as families: thus the three 


course required many v.riations, and all the 
Possible changes were rung upon the several 
namea, together with all their abbreviations, 
from wherce we have Williamson, Wilson, 
Bilson, Willixon, Johnson, Jackson, Robert- 
son, Robinsun, Robson, Dobson, Rogersun, 
‘ Hobsen, &e.; and even at a later period, in 
the West Riding, about Halifix and its ne'gh- 
bourhood, sirnaines arose in their diatect from 
a kind of genealogical source, as William a 
Toma, John a Bells, Roger a Dicks, &c. &e. 
In the same manner there is now scarce 8 sir- 
name throughout the principality of Wales 
which is not dirived from a baptismal one, 


and even at the present day there are many of 


the simple mountaiceers who have not yet 
adopted them. There are still great difficu! 
ties which present themselves to a Welsh 
genealogist, from the members of the rame 
family kaving adopted different patronymics 
fu licu of sirnames; and indeed the ouly ac- 
curate guide he has ix in the coats of arms of 
the gentry, which have been preserved with 
@ scrupalons care, serve to distinguish the 
branches of the diffe ent families 

It docs not appear that there was any com- 
pulsive statute tu procure this adoption of 
family names, they therefore came into use 
but slowly; and Rudder, in his ‘ History of 
Gloucesterabire,” teils us that a Welsh gentle- 
man, in the reign of Henry VITI. being called 
over at the pannel of a jury, by the name of 
Thomas ap William ap Thoinas ap Richard sp 
Hoel ap Evan Vechan, &c. was advised by the 
Indge to leave off this long system of nomen- 
clature; when the obliging Welshman adopted 
the name of Mostyu, from his paternal seat, 
end left that name to his posterity. Mr. Rud- 
der at the same time laments the uncertainty 
of family names in England from the whim 
and caprice of isdividua's, and the corrupti-n 
proceeding from local dialects; and this he 
illustrates by an example from his owu family. 
“ There is a rewarkuble instance ofthis abuse 
iv my own tamily, who about thirty years ago 
always wrote their own uname Rutter, but 
were induced by av ignorant peraoo to change 
it, because it should signify something they 
had heard of, and I have foolishly fulluwed 
them!’ 

This disfigurement of names, indeed, takes 
place every day in London, as any one may 
observe, from a vitiated pronnncintion, and 
from the ignorance of the sigu-daubers whe 
are employed to paint them. 

But to retarn to our subject—It may be 
observed bere, that some of the Welsh fami- 
lies, though of ancient pedigree, are but of 






















lines of ap Williams, of Wynnestay, now Wil- 
hams Wyuae, Willams of Penbedw, aud 
Williams of Bodlewyddan, were founded no 
farther back than by Sir William Williams, 
Speaker of the House of Commons in the 
reign of Charles the Second, and Svlicitor- 
General. His frst landed property was ac. 
quired by a marriage with the heiress of the 
Kyffyna of Glascoed. 1: is told of him, that 
whilst at the bar, and going a Welsh circuit, 
he danced with Miss Margarct Kyffyn at an 
arsize ball, and ubtained her consent to pro- 
pore himeeif to her father. ‘ And what have 
you?” said the old gentleman pretty roughly 
to him. ‘* I have,” said the lover, “a tonguc 
and a gown!"—A thousand anecdotes have 
been told of Welsh pride and of Welsh vanity, 
whicha sensible Welshman will either despise 
or laugh at. Of the latter order is une of the 
time of James the First; who, in his progress 
to Chester, was attended by great numbers of 
the gentry of the principality, that came out 
of curiosity aud loyalty to sce him. The wea- 
ther was dry, the roads dusty, and the king 
almost suffocated; he did not well know how 
to dispense civilly with their clase attendance, 
when one of his party in the coach putting 
his head out of the window, said “ it was bis 
Majesty's pleasure that those who were the 
best gentlemen should ride forward.” Away 
scampered the whole party, except one soli- 
tary mounteineer, who was left behind, just 
keeping pace with the carriage.— And so, 
Sir,” said the king, ‘‘ and you are not a gentle- 
man then!"— Oh yes! and please hur Ma- 
jesty, hur is as good a shentleman as the rest, 
but hur ceffyl (poney), Got help hur, is not so 
™ 





We shall close this sketch of Welsh ances- 
try with an anecdote of the last century, of a 
Mr. Proger, of Werndee, who set off from 
Monmouth late in the evening to return home, 
accompanied by an English friend just ar 
rived on a visit to him. On their way te 
Werndee it came on to rain very hard, when 
Mr. Proger turocd off from the high road, ac- 
compained by his friend, in order to seek for 
shelter from the storm at the house of his 
cousin Powell, at Perthyr. On their arrival, 
the family bad retired to rest, but Proger 
knowing his cousin's be'l-chamher, made such = 
noise and bawling below it, that Powell epened 
his window to inquire the cause, when Proger 
replied, that he and his friend, in a cold wet 
night, had come to seck for shelter. “ Cer~ 
tainly,” said Mr. Powell, ‘* you and your 
friend shall be instantly admitted, bat on ene 
condition ouly—that yea will allow now aud 
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i ate TA NSA AE I LETT RAI NER SA ET EMEA SIRE DCE AT EOE ET 


bereafter, that J am the head of the family !”, 
“No, Sir,” replied the indignant Proger, 
“ were it to rain swords aud daggers I would 
never submit to that indignity !"—“ Well 
thea, good night, geutlemen,” snid Powell; 
but as he was coully shutting his cavement, | 
the Englishman exclaimed, “ but, Mr. Powells 
you see how it pours; do let me in at least; f 
wil. not dispute with you abuut the rauk of our | 
families." —" Aud pray, Sir, what is your name, | 
and where do you come from?”—* My name 
is—— aod from »— Ob! a Saxon, of 
evurse. Ut would iudeed be very curivus, Sir, | 
were J to dispute with a Saxon about family. | 
No, Sir, you wust suller fpr the obstinacy of 
yoar friend ; so guod night to you both!" 
Cousin Powell, however, was not singular | 
iu being proud of an old house; the same pride! 








has since been exemp.iHed in a desceudant of 
cousin Proger; who, wulkiug in the veigh- 
bi urbood of his mansion at Werndee, was ac- 
+ custed by @ tourist with the question of “ Pray, 
whose house is that, Sir?” Sir,” replied the 
stiff mountaineer, “ that is Werndve. Out of 
that house, Sir, came the Herberts of Powis; 
ont of that huuse, Sir, came the Herberts of 
Tredar; out of that bouxe, Sir, came the 
Lloyds, out of that house, Sir, came the ——" 
“ Aud pray, Su,” dewauded the tourist, “ who 
lives there uuw 1 do, Sir,” haughtily ans 
swered the ancicat Briton —* then, for God's 
sake, Sir,” said the Englishman, “ come out yf 
it yourself, or you'll be buried in the ruins !” 
Oor next Lecture shall contain sume notices 
of Scotch aud Irish aucestry, &c. 
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MR. EDITOR, 

You will perhaps consider the following ex- 
traordinary tale, as related by Ribadeneyra in 
the sixteenth century, deserving a place iu 
your interestiug miscellany :— 

It happened once upon a time, that Dago 
bert, King of the Frauks, being in bis palace 
at Kircheim, sent bis huatsmen into the ucigh- 
bouring forest. They srrived there with their 
dogs of chase, and beut every thicket without 
finding any game; this astouished them very 
much but their surprize was greater when 
they approached the cell of St. Florent, and 
discuver.d a great number of wild animals of 
every spccies, some of which were feeding, 
some lying duwn, and others tripping, but all 
in sach a happy privacy and confideuce that 
they felt no alarm though surroauded by men 
aod dogs. 

The hauters were therewith so enraged 
against the Saint, whom they found at his 
daily labour in the midst of these animals, 
that they touk away bis robe, intending to 
carry it off. They knew vot, huwever, the 
werits of this holy personage, whu, instead of 
complaining of the outrage, or secmiug to be 
displeased with the rogues, ran ufter them 
off-ring his doublet! They bad not gone far, 


however, before they had discovered the crime | 


they bad becn guilty of; for having airived at 
amarsh which it was necessary to pass, their 


Thivking within their own minds from whence 
this uccideut could proceed, they were all of 
opi 





ion that perhaps it was a pooishment of 
the Deity for having taken away th 
cloak; they judged it prudent therefore to 
return, and soon met the Sumt who was rune 
uing after them; they restored him his clock, 
and then pursued their journey without any 
tarther adventure. . 

Such an extraordinary circumstance was 
worthy of the royal ear, aud accordimely they 
were all enger who should be the first to tell 
it; and no souuer had Degobert heard it than 
he scat a horse to St. Frent, with his com- 
pliments, requesting him tu mount, and pay 
him a visit, 





Sainv's 








The Saint, obedient to the monarch’s com. 
mand, set out pon his excursion, but refused 
to make use of the horse, being coutent with 
anass, who for some time had been his com- 
panion. But lo! more wonders; no sooner 
had be set his foot across the threshold of the 
palace, than the King’s daughter, born deaf 
aud dumb, recovered ber heariug and speceh, 
moving her tongue must miraculously to wel- 
‘come the Saint, and catling bim by his name 
which was totally unknown to the others Bat 
this was not all; for the good man had no 
servant with him, therefore when ready to 


| euter the presence chamber, not knowing to 


whom he should give his civak in charge, he 





horses of a sudden atupt short, nur could they 





{' hung it upon «@ sunbeam which shone through a 


by fair means or foul induce them to pass | window, aud the cloak was naraculuusly sus. 


over. God permitted,” says the holy author, 
“that they sould back instead of advauciug.” 


x : 5 
Ki pended in the air upon the sunbeam as if 
il haoging wpou a rail, as lung as he acmained 





in conversation with the king, and until his), 
return. 


FATAL ELOPEMENT. 


forest to build a monastery, and added thcreto 


With this Dagohert was so charmed, || many villages for its support; and it is named 


kuowing thereby the sanctity of this wonder- | at the present day, says Ribadeneysra, “ the 
ful saint, that he gave him great part of the | monastery of Haslen.” 





FATAL ELOPEMENT.—A FRAGMENT. 


—_ 


Tre night was lowering and gloomy, and 
the faint crescent of the infant moon, now |/ 
‘veiled in clouds, now emitting a pale uncer. |} 
tain light,” that rendered the darkness even 


more bousrific, bad just arisen, when Rosanna, 
the scene 





I 
1 


with a mind equatly sombre as 
around, and bearing a small bundle of wear- 
ing apparel, ventured from the habitation |; 
that bad so loug protected her, to commit 
herself to the wide world, and the os of 
him whose fate was now so deeply invelved 
with hers. i 
She had net proceeded far (for frightened at |{ 
her own lonely footsteps, which echoed along H 
' 








the deserted road, and tr at imaginary 
shadows that fitted before her timid eye, she 
stopped almost every moment to listen if the 





cariiage was approaching) when some patter- 
ing drops of luge rain, and the boarse rum- 
Bhog of distant thunder puinted out the neces- 
sity of some place of retreat until the chaise 
ccabd take her up. ‘ 
king vefege under some bushes that 
skirted the road, the rain svon fell in torrente, 
aud the winds, first decply meaning and then |) 
gradually rising to tremendous fury, whistied 
through the trees, whose tops, scattering their 
withered honours in every direction, waved in 
sude subjection tu the passing blast. At every || 
interval of its cessativa the deep roar of * the 
wide weltering waves” on the shore, or the 
eminons wai.ings of the sereech-owl, might be 
distinctly beard, and every thing scemed to 
portend the violence of a coming storm. 
Rosauna felt exceedingly alarmed; a scene 
of sucha nature, in the periods of her fourier 
innocence, would have been viewed by her 
with awfal admiration ; but guilt unmans the 
stoutest soul, aud self condemning reflections 
had so encrvated the powers of ber mind, that 
she stood shivering with fearful horrors, 
which deprived her almost of every seusation. |; 
Oo a sudden all was hushed save her own 
sobs, which she could not repress ; but it was 
asilence preparatory only to the conflict of 
the clements. Feartully elevating her stream- 
ing eyes tuwards Heaven, she was induced to 
remark a conglomerated cloud in the atmos- 
phere, whose size, rapidly increasing, extend 
ed its influence as far almost as the eye could | 














‘irvadiates 


reach: its lower surface was as black as Ere- 
bus; its upper of'a much lighter hue, exhibi- 
ting to her fanciful mind an emblem on which 
she thus moralized :— 

“What a picture of my own sad fate does 
that cloud preseut ! not cven a solitary gleara 
its lower part! but above, bow 


{ must expect no happivess in the dense 
clouds of carth, but in a rarer sphere be- 


il yond the grave!” shrinking within herscif, 


she sought in vain some “ sweet illusion of 
the cheated miud to sustain the weight of 
dark portents,” but alas! what lenitive could 
an car rendered impervious by guilt 
This heart-rending 








sout 
to every consolation! 





“idea had scarcely passed the ordeal of a tuo 


poignant memory, when zig-zag gleams of 
pale blue lightning flashed so vividly around, 
that her vision was for atime quenched by its 
ficry corruscations, and a peal of thunder, al- 
most instantaneously crashing over her hea: 
and re-bcllowing among the cliffs with reite- 
rated cchoes, threatened as if the solid globe 
were bursting to its base. 

She bceame petrified to the spot, being 
equally fearful of returning home as of en- 
countering the sturm, and listéning with 
breathicss expectation fur the carriage wheels, 
which she at length heard with a melancholy 





| and despairing satisfaction. 


The chaise stopped at some distance, and 
Walsingham eagerly leaping from it, pro= 
ceeded towards her with hurried steps. 

“ Rosanna!” he exclaimed in gentle ac- 
cents. “Tam here? she replied; und they 
soon sprung into each others arms, 

“Oh! Walsingham, what a night is this!” 
said Rosanna, (with a deeply agitated voice, 
while she leant on his arm tor support, being 
insuch astate of trepidation that she could 
scarcely stand), “ even the very elements look 
down with anger on our crime, and, as it were, 
forbid the execution of our rash intentions! 
let me entreat you then to forbear, ere it be 
tuo late ; to see me Home, and to abandon for 
ever a scheme that cau Icad only to remorse 
and infamy! the joy we shall hereafter feel at 
this exercise of our duty will infinitely more 
than compensate for every uncasivess at- 
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lendant on 
wishes” 
“Never!” replied Walsingham, with im. 
patient energy; “as itis now impossible to ree 
turn to that 
my mind is firmly bent to the resolution » bieh 
Thave embraced ! io the cucle of your arms is 


the sacrifice of our unruly 








home from whence T have fled, 


now my only home! ab! will you then deny |! 


me the shelter I requive?” pressing her ar- 
dently to his bosom. * I am just come to 
devote my life to your happiness, and cau you, 
will you now desert me?” 

Perceiving that she was inclined to yield, 
he proceeded: * the momeuts are precious, 
wy beloved Rosanna! you will speedily be 
missed ! the morp will soon arrive, by which 
period we should be many miles from hence!” 

Then aggravating the unpleasantness of 
their mutual situations, and adopting the 
same seductive but unfounded line of argu- 
meat which other villainous sedacers had 
used before him, he, at length, prevailed on 
ber to trust to his protection, to his perjured 
assurances of that inviolable fidelity which 
was due to another, and led her an unwilling 
Victim to the carriage. 

But, in the very motnent of his triumph, 
the storm grew more violent than ever; de- 
luges of rain poured from the clouds; afd the 
winds, lightning, and thunder combined to- 
gether, as if Divine vengeance were resolved 
to punish their transgression: the driver 
could with great difficulty kecp his horses in 
the road, and Walsingham, struck with re- 
morse, while he cndeavoured to calm Rosan- 
Ba’s fears, thus mentally exclaimed :— 

“ Am I the cause of this horrid tempest! in 
defiance of God, of religion, of virtue, and of 
Bonour, I am beuriig her away, having al 
ready a wife and child, and am thus dooming 
both the innocent and guilty to irremediable 
destruction! but let me rectify my error ere 
the power of its rectification be past, by re- 
turning to thuse whom Ihave so shimefally 
abandoned, and by restoring Rosana to virtue 
find to her friends.” ’ 

And now the clouds, as if'to second the 
virtuous resolutions that begun to” resume 
their wonled influence, rendered rarer by the 
lightning, no longer rolled in heavy volumes, 
but separating in different places, a olear sky 
was exhibited to the view; the rain ceased; 
the viewless winds, seeking ‘their unknown 
caverns, imperceptibly died away; and the 
Jendacape was again restored to serenity and 

No. IX. Vol, I—N.S. 
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| peace; but alas! the recollection of his un- 
principled conduct was created only by the 
late furious combat of the elements, and va- 
nished with the storm. 
Resuming his furmer fortitude, he tried to 
dissipate Rusanna’s gloom to the utmost of 
, his power. 

“ Let not,” said he, “ your burthened mind 
be thus oppressed with unavailing anxiety! 
shake off, | entreat you, such gloomy cares! 
;am [nut destined to lessen your sorrows by 
participation ? shall I not then share your 
pleasures also? how can- I taste of happiness, 
while you experience so much regret? how 
cau I offer the lesson of composure when EF 
am rendered uubappy by sceing you af- 
flicted?? 

“ Oh Walsingham!” she replied, “ whoever 
is visited by the disease of guilt must always 
be miserable! wheu our hopes rest not on 
the basis of propriety it is, indeed, vain to 
think of felicity, which can spring only from 
the couscivusuess of acting nobly and agree- 
ably to virtue! tbat felicity, alas! I must ek- 
perience no more!” and throwing herself 
back in the corner of the carriage, she re« 
m. ined weeping, fixed, and silent, 

“Oh! talk not thus wildly, thas deject- 
edly !" said Walsiugham, with insinuatite 
tenderness; “‘what the conscience is apprehen- 
sive of, it very frequently too firmly believes! 
1, alone, am the guilty being! it is I then that 
should suffer those turmeuts which you now 
endare! but of what utility wouls e such 
an indulgence in melancholy anti¢ipations ? 
would it not magnify our present ills? would 
it not add to oar present uneasiness? having 
braved calamity thus far, let us not shrink 
with dismay, when fortitude only may resist 
the blow! let us look forward td sowe pro- 
pitious moment that may alleviate our fate ! 

Deaf to all his artificial comforts and empty 
sophistry, which she was too sensible had ne 
rational or moral fuundation, she sat absurbed 
in sullen despondency ; regardless of her 
fate, aud insensible to every object, even to 
him who sat by her side; every part of the 
world was equally acceptable to her, and thus 
| in vain attempts tu impart consolation on one 
j side, anda most chilling obduracy to every 
argument on the other, they reached an hotel 
in the metropolis, where some time elapsed, 
ere they could procure lodgings sufficiently 
retired to evade enquiries, 
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KEW SYSTEM OF BOTANY. 


THE NEW SYSTEM OF BOTANY, 
WITH PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF TITE PHILOSOPHY OF FLORA, Ke. kc. Ke. 


—— 


(Continued from Page 36.) 


a 


AmMoNnGsT our flowering shrubs, the one | 


which first demands our attention, whether we 
consider its fragrance and its beauty, or its 
connection with national history, is the 


ROSE. 


By botanists it is designated as of the class 
and order IcosaNDRIA POLYGYNIA, and 
ranked among the Senticose, but it contains 

, upwards of forty varictics. 

From the most distant ages, and among the 
radest and the most polished nations of Eu. 
rope and of Asia, this elegant dower has al- 
ways been a favourite; and some of its va- 
rietics have beeu found wild not only in Africa 
but also in North America. Its habitation is, 
therefore, in sbme measure universal; but 

_ botanists are yet ignorant of the native soil of 
the double rose; it is, indeed, now generally 
_ supposed to be the child of art and of im- | 
proved cultivation. In England our aborigi- 
nal indigeneus variety is the While Dog Rose, 
but the introduction of the others is so ob- 
scure and so remote, that we cau scarcely con- 
sider them af exotic. 

Most of the varieties of the rose thrive best 
in a rich moist soil, and open aspect, and 
there they will produce a much greater quan- 
tity of finer flowers than when placed in an 
arid soil or shaded situation. The florist, | 
however, must be careful not to crowd them, 
for if all their ramifications have not an equal 
benefit of the sun and air, there will bea great 
inequality in their productions. It has been 
usual to raise all the varieties, either by suck- 
ers, layers, or by budding them upon stucks 
of other sorts ; but the best mode of procuring 
plants with good roots is to lay down the 
young branches in the autumn, which, in the 
course of twelve months’ will be fit for trans- 
planting. 

The Red Rose has been called Rosa Gallica, 
‘Dut our countryman, and early botanist, Par- 
kingon, gives it the epithet of “ English,” be- 
cause it and the White Rose are knowa from 
time immemorial in this country, and have 
been assumed by our royal family, in eerly 
times, as cognizances of their dignity; and 
because as it has, with some propriety, been 
asserted, that the Red Rose is much more fre- 
quent in England than in other countries. Of 





, other. 
; rations of the leaves, as conserves, have had a 








this species there are great varieties in co- 


lour; some we find of an orient red or deep 
crimson, and these are the best furnished with 
petals; some are of a paler tint; but none 
ure so completely double as the White Rose, 
The perfume of the red ie much superior to 
that of the white, yet very inferior to the 
Damask Rose ; it is a curious fact, however, 
that when well dried and preserved, the Red 
Rose will retain its flavour longer than apy 
In the early state of medicine, prepa- 


very high reputation in cousumptive cases ; 
but then the use of them was always joined 


i with milk and exercise, so that although much 
| benefit may have been derived from their snild 


and correborant virtues, yet we must not att 
tribute recoveries to them alone. 
The White Rose, or Rosa alba, is, perbaps, 


" more truly imdigenous then the red, as of this 


species is the common Dog Rose, or white 
briar, a native of Europe, growing without 
culture in hedges and in woods, aud decorating 
them with its lovely odorous flowers in Jane 
and July. From the flowers of the wild rose 
a perfamed water may be distilled mach more 
fragrant thaa that of the garden roses ; on 
these also is often found a mossy protube- 
rance occasioned by an insect called Cynips 
Rosa; acircumstance which may originally 
have produced the variety of the Moss Rose. 
This wild rose ought to be encouraged from 
motives of humanity, for its fruit, in the deso- 
late months of winter, is much sought after 
by birds, especially by pheasants. 

Ia its double state it is an elegant ornament 
to our shrubberies and gardens ; and was in 
the unhappy contests of Lancaster and York, 
the cognizance of the latter house, until the 
politic avion of Henry of Richmond with 
Elizabeth of York put an end to those fatal 
quarrels. 

The Damask Rose, ur Rosa Damosecna, rises: 
with prickly stalks to a height of eigbt or ten 
feet; it is covered with a greenish bark, and 
armed with short prickles. It was cultivated 
here by Gerarde in 1596, and said by him to be 
anative of the South of France, but it is now 
a well known fact that these garden roses were 
most certainly cultivated, and highly esteem- 
ed, in this country long before the time of 
Gerarde, being mentioned both by historiane 
and poets. A more modero writer, indeed, 
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with great propriety, conceives them to have 
been first produced and nurtured io the more 
benign, and. earlier cult vated regions of 
Asia; and it is not improbable from their | 
name, that they may even have been brought | 
into England, or at least intv Europe, by | 


j rather avof the PENTANDItIA MONOGYNIA; 
being of the natural order of the Campanacee, 
and ranked by some botanists amongst the 
Cisti. In its generic character it has the ca- 
lyx five-leaved, short, permanent; the leaf- 


some of the returning Crusaders. 

But the most elegant of all is the Moss 
Provence Ruse, or Rosa muscosa, deriving its 
wame frum the moss-like pubescence on the 


calyx, as well as on its stalks and branches. | 


By naturalists it is described as having the 
calyx and peduncles covercd with moss; the 
flowers of au elegant crimson, and most 
agecable oduur. It has never yet been seen 
ju a single stute, of course we are cntirely ig- 
aurant of its uative country, 

We cannot close this urticle without noti- 


ciug the Musk Rose, or Rusa moschuta: in| 


the language of descriptive botanists, this 
rises with weak stalks to the height of ten 
or twelve feet, but the stalks are toa weak 
tu support themsclvea; its flowers are white, 
have a fine musky odour, and are umbel- 
liferous at the ends of the branches. This is 
the ruse cultivated with such care in the 
islands of the Archipelago, and in muny parts 
ofthe East, as well in Asia Minor ag in India; 
it also grows wild in the hedges about Tunis; 
and im these various parts yields that highly 
odorous oil, the “otto of roses,” by distillation 
of its petals. Iu England it was first culti- 
vated hy Gerarde ia 1596, and was supposed 
to have been brought froin Italy about 1632. 

To proceed in regular gradation from the 
shrubbery to the many-culoured parterre, 
we feel vurselves prompted to select the 


VIOLET, 


As an appropriate specimen, as amongst 
the lovers of simplicity, in the reigu of 
Flora, there is no flower so regarded, nor 
so highly esteemed for its fragrance. This 
modest ornament of our gardens, so char- 
mingly alluded to by nature’s poet, when he 
describes the effect of soft music as coming 
o'er the soul,— 





@ Like the sweet south over a bed of violets, 
“ Stealing and giving odoar,”— 


is a native of every part of Europe, aod may 
be considercd indigenous in this country, as 
it has long enamelled our wood-walks, sported 
on our warm aod sunny banks, or sought an 
humble shelter amidst our hedge-rows, flow- 
esing in March and April, and shedding its 
ripened seeds in the latter part of the summer. 

1a the scientific classification it is con- 


sidered as SYNGEXESIA MonO@AMIA, or | 


lcts ovate oblong, obtuse at the base; petals 
unequal, upper turned downwards; nectary 
prominent between the leaflets of the calyx, 
&e. Of the whole order of Violets there a 
no less than forty-three varicties; many of 
which have their names from the shape of 
jl their leaves; the others are the Sweet Vio- 
jJIet, the Marsh, Mountain, Canndian, two- 
flowered, Siberian, Cape, Pyrenean, &e. to- 
gether with the Pansy Violet, or heart’s ease. 
ltis only by the most scientific florists that 
all these varieties are raised; but in common 
'l cultivation we have the single blue and 
white, the double blue and white, and the 
pale purple. 

This elegant flowret is not confined to 
Europe, but may be found basking in a 
southern sun, amidst the palm groves of 
Barbary, nay even amidst the barren sands of 
Palestine, where it flowers in the winter ; and 
in the distant regions of Japan it ushers in 
the early spring, like our snow-drops, and 
is found scattcred in wild profusion to en- 
liven the way-worn traveller along the mar- 
gins of bis devious path. 

To the lovers of ornamental nature in her 
humbier walks, it has often been a matter of 
regret that this flower should decay so early 
in the season; its place, however, is in some 
measure supplied by the Dogs Violet, which 
only differs from the Sweet Violet in the 
flowers ponsessing no fragrance. So that our 
fair ramblers, in their rural excursions, after 
the odoroua fluwers are gone, may still find 
every coppice, heath, and shady dell, varie- 
gated with the paler blossom of the Viola 
Canina. 

One of the most interesting varieties is the 
Pansy Violet, or Heart's Ease, which has 
always been a favourite with the lovers of 
simplicity ; it has, indeed, been so much uo- 
ticed even in the carliest times, as to have ac- 
quired many provincial appellations, all al- 
jusive to the tender passion, Insome of our 
distant counties it is called ‘ Kiss me behind 
the garden gate ;” “ Call me to you;” “ Three 
faces under a hood,” &c. and in days of su- 
perstitious observance, it was desiguated as 
“ Herb Trinity,” being supposed emblematical 
of that holy mystery. 

At present, however, its general name is 
“ Heart's Ease,” though often poctically 
called “ Pansies,” evidently from the French 
| Pensees; tu this name, the flowery Shakes- 
Ls 











a 


peare alludes when the gentle lovelorn Opbe- 
lia sighs, i 


« There's pansies, that’s for thoughts."—= 


The poet of nature makes other frequent al- 
Iusionsto this elegant flower, whose variation 
from white to purple, supplied him with that 
beautiful idea in “ The Midsummer's Night 
Dream :"— 


“ Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cypid fell; 

“ It fell upon a lttle western flow 

Before miik white; now purple with love's 
wound, 

And maidcns call it lore in iclencss ” 





A flowret thus honoured must indubitably be 
a favourite with our fair readera, and highly 


deserving of their cultivation ; this is ensily |° 


done, as the sweet violets are propagated by 
slips frum the roots aboot Michaelmas, thus 
giving time to them to be well set before the 
winter's frost, particularly if they are de 
signed to enamel the borders of wood-walks 
and smaller plantations; it is customary, 
however, when they are cultivated in the 
parterre, to transplant and part them sovn 
after their flowering season is past. 


‘The Pansy iseyen simpler in its mode of |’ 


cultivativa ; fer soon after its flowers have 
withered, the secds will seatter and take root 
spontaneously, Aowering the ensuing spring, 
if they come up ea ly inthe autumn, and 
putting off their tlossems until the close of 
the season, should circumstances prevent them 
from shooting before they are fustered by the 
vernal breezes. By a simple attention, there- 
fore, to clearing the woud-walks of the rotten 
leaves, tliere will be a regular succession of 
these elegant blossoms during the greatest 
part of the year, ns they will bloom in the 
hottest sumwer, if ina shady situation, and 
in mild seasons, even in the depth of winter 

This flower is not only elegant, but also 
useful ; for the petals given in the quantity 
of a draw or two, and mixed with sugar, act 
as agentle aperient upon infants; and they 
are well known as constituting the basis of a 
syrup. Our fair readers who have attended 
the chemical lectures at the Royal fustitu- 
tion, will also recollect how useful this syrup 
is to uscertain the presence of an acid ur au 
alkali; the addition of the former, changing 
its blue to a red colour, and in the latter case 
toa green. Our fair chemists may, indeed, 
supply themselves with elegant portable tests, 
by tinting slips of paper with the juice of the 
petals, and keeping them from the air and 
light until they are used. 

From the Parterre, we naturally proceed to 
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1 the Batpot, where we are attracted by the 
| fragrance of the 


MIGNIONETTE, 


| whose elegance has induced a modern bota- 
| nist to observe, that the luxury ef the pleasure 
| garden is greatly heightened by the delightful 
}odour which this plant diffuses; he adds, 
however, that as it grows more readily ia 
; pots, its fragrance may be conveyed into the 
house, particularly as its perfume, though 
not so refreshing as that of the sweet byiar, is 
not x0 apt to offend very delicate olfactories! 

This sweet little fluwer is supposed to be a 
native of Egypt, from whence it was brought 
into the south of France ear'y in the last 
‘eentury, and thence into England by Lord 
Bateman in the year 1740. It is mentioned, 
however, hy Pliny, and called by him the 
| Reseda, from its supposed quality (rescdardi) 


of assuaging pain, and is now classed as the 
DovDecanprra TRIGYNIA. It must, ine 
deed, be confessed, that there is scarcely any 
Genus whose character is so difficult to be ase 
certained as that of the Rescda, as its several 
species sport both in the number and in the 
figure of their characteristic parts ; its exssen- 
tial character, however, consiste in its trifid 
petals, one of them mellifcrous at the base, 
* and in the capsule not being closed but always 
gaping. The calyx has (he perianth one 
leafed and parted; the petals are uncqual ; 
and the nectary is a flat upright gland. 
Of this plant there are thirtecn varieties, 
he last of ‘which is the Sweet Reseda, or mig- 
nionette; but there is also anuther variety 
called the Yellow Reseda, Base Rocket, Base 
| Dyer’s Weed, or Wild Mignivnette ; and this 
jis a native of most parts of Europe, being 
} found with us mostly in corn-fields and mea- 
| dows where the soil is oalcarious, and some- 
jtimes on walls. It is a curious fact that a 
French florist having carefully cultivated this 
wild species, found it after some seasons to 
‘become like the sweet mignionctie; but 
having sowed the seeds of this in its natural 
I dry soil, the next year's plants lost all their 
| smell, and appeared in their original ptate ! 
lthis, however, was the species purticularly 
| called the Trjid Reseda, a native of the south 
of Europe, and of the dry sandy soil of 
Barbary ; this species bas been cultivated in 
|| England, first in 1739, and flowers from June 
to September. 
i| None of the varieties, however, except the 
| Sweet Reseda, are cultivated generally by 
florists, uniess for the sake of variety, as they 
have very little beauty to recommend them. 
The cultivation of this elegant little foweret 




















is easy and simple ; nothing more is required 
than tu sow the seeds in autumn, and when 
the plants come up, to thin and keep then 
clean; but those who have conveniences for 
the purpuse may hasten their appearance by 
sowing the seeds on a moderate hot-bed in 
March: then when the plants are strong 
enough fur transplanting, they ought to be 
pricked out upon avother moderate hot.bed, 
when they will speedily come forward. It will 
be proper about the end of May to plant 


them ont for the season either in Lowpots, or 
in warm borders; and they may be preserved 
through the winter in a green-house, when 
they will continue to fuwer the greatest part of 
; the season, Init they will not be so vigorous 
‘the second summer us in the first. 
| tis only necessary further to observe, that 
they should always he planted in a deep soil, 
‘as their roots are composed of many stroug 
| fibres which run deep in the ground, 
1 (To be continued.) 





SENTIMENTAL WRITING, AND ON LONDON. 


— 


* For'tis our way (you kno’ 


7) for fear o° th’ worst, 


“ Yo bebeture band still, and cry fool drst.” 


Tue sentimental is the only mode of 
writing we arc allowed to adupt in this fecling 
age, were we only to describe the pleasures of a 
Fappet-show. And surely no man who mak:s 
the least pretensions to gellantry would ven- 
ture to present any other offering nt the fect 
of his Dulcinea. In short, it is the ton of the 
times, and cousequently we migitt as well be 
out of the world as not to be extravagantly 
foud of it. 

Say ye who best can tell, ye Booksellers, 
what would become of all our journies, our lu- 
eubratiuns, our royages, our travels, our tours, 
our trips, our observations en recent excursions, 
oar plays, our romances, cur norels which are 
daily showered down in such plenty on our 
happy land, did they not contain this manna, 
this light arial heavenly food? Wonld they 
not be rejected by the most voracivus appe 
tite that ever devoured a cirulating library? 
Would they not soon be turncd to thread 
papers, or be fuund at the buttom of all the 
pastry in the nation? 

{ll-nature may suggest that this prevailing 
passion for sentiment is to be ascribed to a 
mixture of indolence and vanity, which ill 
uature will say chracterizes the present ge- 
neration ; and that, although the former pre- 
vents them from thinking, the latter will not 
let them appear void of thouzht ; the conse- 
quence of which is, that authors are obliged 
to think fur them. In the same manner as 
the ingenuity of their pastry-couks, mautua- 
makers, and milliners furnishes # continual 
succession of elegancies and daintics, and 
saves their customers of pulite taste a deal of 
trouble: fur here also they have nothing 
more to do than tu behold, admire, purchase, 
and exhibit as their own. 








Epil. to the Oid Buchelor. 


This malevolence may urge. But I love to 
put thebest construction upon human actions, 
and therefure scruple net to assert that this 
modern love of sentiment proceeds from a 
universal refinement of morale; from that 
purity and perfection in virtue which makes 
sentimental productions the natural fuod, the 
daily bread of the ties: as congenial to our 
refined natures as the element of watcr (o the 
finny tribe, or a pure atmusphere to our 
organs of respiration. And what confirms me 
in this opinion is, the prevalence of senti- 
ment even in the hours of the must unguarded 
relaxation, Often may we hear the roaring 
song at the tavern burst forth sentiment, and 
1 drunken chorus re-echo their approbation, 
Every toast must he sweetened by this delect- 
ible ingredient, or it is no longer relished by 
our refined palates, “ Happiness to these who 
wish it to others,” 
aose. 


often introduces a bloody 
Fidelity to fiends aud generosity to 
enemics,” is proposed, ov loudly applauded by 
the man who endeavours to cheat the choicest 
companion of his bottle. 

Were I to be more serious, and hint at one 
cause which Tam persuaded has its share, I 
might be thought lo be still wore in jest; or 
Tshould allege that a retined taste, and ge- 
nuine delicacy of sentiment, up car 60 at. 
tractive iu the happy few who really possess 
them, that it is not surprising otlers, who 
do not possexs them, should envy and counter- 
feit those excellent qualities. Though they 
are not more fortunate in these attempts than 
the illiterate vulgar in) their ridiculous af- 
fectation of choice words and dainty phrases. 

But, whatever be the cause, 1 hove no ob- 
jections against conformity to this prevailing 
taste. Par from it; [really prefer gathering 
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up good u-eful sentiments to collecting pic- 
tures, catching butterflies, picking up cockle- 
sheils, creeping after insects, culling simples, 
measuring stecples, or any other vcenpation 
in which an awbitious trifer may also seek 
renown, I could enumerate a variety of su- 
perior advantages this pursuit pusscsses, but 
shall only mention onc or two. 

In the first place it is the cheapest. The 
largest collection of thoughts which a man 
can decently lay in, 
than his travelling expences. So that he niust 
ron many miles indced before he runs ont any 
thing of a fortune; which is not always the 
case with the other gentry, who are often in 
danger of hanging considerable sums ow the 
proboscis of a fly, the antenna of a meth, or 
the spival convolution of a shell; and of giv- 


need not cost him more 





ing more money fur » painted landscape, than 
the proprietor gave fur the original territory. 
He is at liberty to travel when, where, and 
how he pleases: to go cast, west, north, or 
south, by laud or water it makes no dior 
ence ; if he has but fire within him, he will he 
sure to find incidents enough to strike oni 
sparks in abundance; nay, the smatiest inci 
dent will often contain the most flint. Ebe 
inspcction of a town-hall, a parish-church, 
markct-place, or countly-prison, which the 
como class of travedu.g idias are con- 
finua. y ronning their heads into in ordcr to 
draw sumething out of them, shall not give 
rise to such shrewd remarks iv a sentimental 
rambler, asa beggar, a bare-fuoted chamber 
maid, a baliad-singer, or a mountabank. It 
matters not what sccnes he meels with, but 
what he has tocay about them, 

By the way, what a glorious privilege it is 
to be a poet! How it enables aman (like a 
‘dextervus cook who transforms a calf's head 
nto excellent turtle soup), to make the best 
of every thing; and furnish from his own re 
sources rich inatevials tu compensate for the 
josipidity of incidents. 

At that sweet hour of prime, when the 
cock’s shrill clarion admonishes the drowsy 
dairy-maid to awaken from her slumbers, aud 
by the repetition of his harsh notes, dis 
turbs the delectable dreams of Thomas's love 
and constancy, which had long possessed her 
fancy, and which she now yiclds up witha 
furbodiug reluctance : 

When the neat-herd, starting from his 
thaomble mattrass, strewed on the floor, in the 
dark corner of a cobweb-mantled room, peeps 
throngh the apertures which accidents, or 
unlucky boys have made in his mildewed win- 
dows, and beholding the sun bas already tipt 
the lofty spire with gu'd, ariscs obedient to the 








wonted summons, and conducts the kine to 
their pasturage : 

When the calm village re-echoes to the 
sounding horn, and the melancholy responses 
of the lowing herd: 

When the vigilant shepherd winds over the 
woodlands to unfuld the flock, that they may 
feed in luxurious liberty + 

When the lark labuu-s his flight upwards, 
acquiring stability, and improving his melodi- 
ristian ought, the nearer 
he advances to heaven: 

When the inyriads of yonder-thronged me- 
tropolis, worn down by busy cares, ov ex- 
hausted by criminal indulgencics, sink in the 
arms of sleep, and for a little time lie peace- 
able and innocent, tike the chrystals im its 
cone.—Save the prudent citizen whom the 
castern sky detects recling from the tavern, 
or sncaking from the stews, that he may main- 
tain a conscience void of offence towards 
man, and keep bis character in due repair 
against the next election to sume city ho- 





ous notes, as every C 








noure: 

Save the vociferating watchman, who art- 
fully anticipates the hour, that he may totter 
the sooner to his sordid shed: 

Save the dire sons of rapine, just retired to 
their sccret haunts, and litigivusly dividing 
their dangerous spoi's : 

Save the forlorn daughters of infamy and 
want, who, wandering from virtoe and from 
peace, had laid down their weary limbs io 
solitary alleys, and atiempted to rest their 
guilty heads on the hard unfriendly stone: 

Save the assembled children of industrious 
poverty, waiting with anxious iwpatience to 
be draughted off by supercihous task masters, 
to the arduous, or hazardous employments 
of the day; whether to build or embellish the 
mansions of luxury, themselves with scarce a 
home; or to groan under burdens of provi- 
siuns, aud furnish their superiors with plenty, 
themsclves nearly destitute of the necessaries 
of life: 

Save the thrifty housewife, who forsakes 
her couch to prepare the embiematic draught 
of bitterness for this family of toil: 

Save the sooty infant, who, burn to imme- 
diute woe, and stranger to those soft indul- 
gencies which tender years obtain from all, 
is driven from his squallid bed, and creeps 
along the streets with nuked limbs and feeble 
steps, crying his horrid trade with weak and 
plaintive voic 

At this early infancy of day, did my animal 
spirits, invigorated by.soft repose, knock at 
the door of my senses, and again open their 











| passage to life and action. 
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In plain English, between the hoars of four 
aud five in the morning, my companion and 
myself arese and prosecuted our journey. 

Some philosophers have asserted that the 
solid contents of the whole globe may be re- 
daced to the compass of a middling-sized 
walnut. But I do fancy that these dimen 
sions would be rather too circumscribed for 
commun uses; and notwithstanding its pre- 
sent sponginess, there is a creat advantage in 
the enlargement of its surface, s0 a8 to afford 
ample space for towns, cities, pasturages, 
arable,lands, mountains, rivers, oceans, &c. 


In like manner, I humbly conceive, that al- || 


though the works of the most voluminous 
‘poet would be reduced to a mere speck, 
stripped of every adventitious oraament, and 
concentrated to plain matters of fact, yet that 
the variety of tropes and figures, pithy anti- 
theses, animated descriptivns, e'egant ciccum- 
locutions, entertaining digressions, and senti- 
mental reflections, more than compensate for 
this increase of bulk. 

When we arrived at the place where we had 
appointed to breakfast, a jolly bospitable- 
faced landlord, sitting ona bench by the gate- 
way of the inn, was the first object of our at- 
tention. He advanced with a mauly frcedom, 
and performed all the duties of his office with 
politeness. Finding we were inclined to take 
a walk whilst our breakfast was preparing, he 
undertook to be our guide, and shewed us the 
little singalarities of the place, which are al- 
ways the pride of the inhabitants, and fre- 
quently a transient amusement to the idle 
passenger. He afterwards Jed us into his gar- 
den, which was terminated by a large and 
commodious alcove, elegantly furnished, com- 
manding an extensive and variegated pro- 
Spect over the adjacent meadows. The land- 
lord pereeiving that we. were churmed with 
the sitwation, courteously proposed that the 
waiter should serve up our breakfast there, 
which we cheerfully agreed to, and whilst 
silting in this raral tenement, the gay parterre, 
contrasted by the wilder beauties of the fields, 
“bills, and woods, gave a delectable relish to 
our repast. 

These scenes were much too pleasing to be 
lost upon my lively companion. They uvfroze 
the genial current of his suul, and set at 
liberty his sportive satire. 

“ Whe can forbear,” quoth he, as we were 
sitting together at the tea-tabie, “ making in- 
Vidious comparisons, as a lever of filth would 
term them, between this house of elezant 
hospitality, and most of the inns in London! 
where every surrounding object reminds you 
‘ofa prisom ; where darkuess end dirt are sworn 
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» plus of his own nefarious territory! 


1 
| 


j friends and inseparable companions! where, 


upon your arrival, you are burried from the 
vehicle through scents and sights obscene, 
into.a nook ycleped a parlour, but to judge 
from appearances, you would take it to be the 
mongrel breed of a garret, m some fortuitous 
conjunction with a watch-house. The light, 
or rather darkness visible, of this commodi- 
ous apartment, is either borrowed from the 
bar, which indecd is but equitable, since the 
bar was borrowed from the room; or it is 
catched like rain-water, from the rvof of the 


; building, filtered through a laycr of smoke 


plenteously spread upon the lattice. Happy 
are those who can enjoy the day from a 
whitened wall; and peculiarly favoured in- 
deed is the apartment tbat catches a glimpse 
of the rising or setting sun, reflected from the 


| casement of an opposite garret window. 


“Tu some such gloomy cell you sit down te 
your turbid tea and rancid toast, if you caa 
find them; aud if you can persuade yourself 
that china cups and a silver milk-pot are 
equivalent to good cheer, you may chance to 
make a hearty meal.” 

My friend had now entered into the very 
spirit of bis subject, aud as soon as we hed 
left the inu, he began to exult in his tempo- 
rary enlargement from the great city, ina 
style, and with such an emphasis, that a 
stranger to his character would perhaps have 
called in question his intellects. ‘* With what 
pleasure, my friead, dol turo my back upon 
yon melancholy prison ! upon those regions of 
fuliginous vapour! that asylum of sharpers 
and swindlers; that hot-bed of satan! from 
whence he transfers a plentcous nursery of 
venemous plants into a still warmer soil! 
upon yon suburbs of the infernal world? A 
vile colony of Belzebub, stocked with the sur- 

i 

1 desired my ranting philosupher to com. 
pose his mind a little, and hiated to bim that 
working himself up into such a ferment, was 
not the way to exjoy this enlargement. 

“ You are mistaking,” says he; “ mine is 
not the language of anger, but of triumph ; 
aud by rising such images in my mind as [ 
think most descriptive of that villainous spot, 
enjoy still greater luxury in the contrast.” 

“Cau J behold,” continues he, “ this splea- 
did soul of day, whom, bad he nut a maker, E 
would this instant adore, arising with new 
vigour over those barvest-crowned hills, as if 
he bad recruited his stock of bicssings by bis 
slumbers in the oceau? Can I contemplate 
variegcted uature brisk and cheerful at his 
approach, turuing towards him to welcome 
his arrixal, aud Lke an afiectionate bride ta- 


® 


eitly acknowledging that nothing but bis re- 
turn was wanting to make her happy? Cau | 
view the beautevus face of the creation, enjoy 
the cheery light of heaven, wander over the 
widely extended prospect where the wisdom 
cand beneficence of the Almighty appears in 
every part, and proclaims good will to all? 
Cun | feel the salutary aud invigorating brecze, 
reudered still more grateful by catching ex 
“balations from those fragrant blossoms, and 
bringing with it all the odours of the fields? 
Can | hear the wild music of the sprightly 
songsters, whilst they are pouring forth their 
notes of gratitude to their Creator, rejoicing 
in the gift of their little beings ? Can I ouce 
more enjuy the blessings congenial with our 
frame, and which God benevolently intended 
tu be the inheritance of man, without enter- 
taining a must sovereign contempt for the 
depraved taste of a grovelling citizen? Who, 
instead of walking at large, like a free creature 
of heaven, and beholding the open face of day, 
prefers the confined, gloomy, noisy, and suf 
focating mansions of the town! submits to be 
jammed between two parallel walls, command. 
ing no larger prospect than the distance of 
five yards in width, and twenty or thirty in 
length! where all the variety he can bonst of 
is from streets to lanes, from lanes to allicx, 
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and from allies to courts! and where, when 
he chances to lift bis eyes heavenwards, be 
seems as if he was peeping through the chasms 
of acavero! Where the most Inxurious of 
the inhabitants are ubliged, iv order to obtain 
a little enlargement, to build their mansiuns 
iw a stable-yard, and in the full contemplativa 
of a dung-hill! where the air they breathe is 
scarcely otber than a circumambieot common- 
sewer; so that it is a question whether it be 
purified or contaminated by ite having already 
been received and discharged by a thousand 
different pairs of lungs! where your ears are 
insulted by numberless harsh discordant 
sounds, and your sight is affected by incessant 
scenes of irremediable distress! where, in a 
word, the capricious imhabitanta forego every 
genuine gift of heaven, every luxury of nature, 
every thing that wears the appearance of 
cleanlincss, peace, and tranquillity, im order 
to possess a few artificial couveniences which 
effeminate manners and a depraved taste alone 
have rendered necessary. The rural beggar, 
who wanders from village to village, depending 
upon the precarious bounty of others, though 
he knows not where he shall dine, when he 
shall dive, or whether be shall dine at olJ, 
upon summing up the account would in my 
humble opinion appear the richer man.” 
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“Tne markets are supplied with beef. 
Mutton, pork, and veal by the Habitans, ar 
well as the butchers; though the latter gene. 
rally feed their own cattle, and kill them for 
ante as they want. Their meat is frequently 
better than that of the country people. The 
‘fattest pork that can be procured is bought 
by the lower order of the Candians, who 
scarcely eat any other meat. The Habitans, 
in particulnr, live for months upon pork ; a 
small piece of which, boiled down with some 
pease or beans into a soup, constitutes their 
chief dish. The veal sold by the Habitans is 
‘fo general very young, as red as beef, and does 
‘not eat well. 

© During Lent the French people live upon 


to tempt their castoniers, though one would 
think that bat little inducement war necessary 
to invite them to eat after so long a fast. The 
Catholics, at the close of Lent, have a regale, 
and the butchers do not neglect to take ad- 
vantage of that propitious moment. The finest 
quartcts and joints are ticketed with the 
names of those happy people, who are alert 
enough to rise at three or four o'clock in the 
morning and get to market befure their 
neighbours. 3 2 
“ The dogs in little carts, which are men 
tioned by Mr. Weld and former writers, ade 
; How not much in use, except by boys; every 
thing is brought to market in carts, or deighs, 
drawn by horses. Thé markets of Quebec are 





‘fish and vegetables, which they contrive to |! well supplied with every thing the country 
dress in (He most palatable manuer. The day |) affords. In summer the following articles are 
after Good Pridas, the butchers make a shew || brought to market by the Habilans, and ge- 
of their meat, somewhat similar to our but- |! merally sold at the price affixed to them, Ster- 
chers before Christmas. The former decorate |, ling money :—= 

their meat with flewers and ribbune io order |} “ MEATi#-Beef per ib. t}d. to Ad.;.muttow! 








perth. 47. tu 6 per she p 8s. to los; bumb 
per quorter 3s. Gd. to 4¢ Gd.5 veal Od. to 7d. 
pee lb; pork 5d. to 6d. per Ib, | 

“ Pouttay & Game.—Turkics per couple 
83 to 5s 3 fowis do. Is. 3d. to 28.5 chickens 
do. 7d. to 1od.; geese do. 25. 6d. to 4s. Od. 5 
partiidges do. lod. to 15.3 pigeons per doz. 
13. Gd to 4s.; hares each Gd. to gd. 

“ Fisi —Ecls, trout, perch, poisson dorée, 
maiskinongé, price according to the sizes shad 
each 1d to 2d.3 sturgeon achizan, b 
salmon, fresh cod, salt cod, catfish, of various, 
prices, according to the size, at some periuds 
cod and salmon are as dear as in London. | 

© VeGeTaBLrs —Potatoes 13d. to 20d. per | 
bushel, cab ages id. to ad. each; onions per ' 
hundred 1od.; lecks per bundle 4d.; carrots, 
turnips, peas, beans, beet, cclery, sallad, &c. 
but very little cheaper than in London, 

“ FrRuit.—Apples iss. per barrel; pears 
but few atiwarket; strawberries about Gd. per: 
quart; currants, gooseberries, raspberries, | 

| 
i 
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| 














Llacberrics, blackberries, plums, melons, 

Suvprirs —Mapple sugar ed. to ad. per 
th, flour per ewt.aas. to 258.3 lard Gd. to gd. 
per tb. ; tallow gd. to tod. per Ib.; tobacco 
O27. per Ib.; butter od. to 14d. per Ib.; oats 
per minot 2s. Gd. to 3¢.; hay per bundle 6d. to 
7d.; straw per do. 2d to 3d.; wood per cord 
12s. to 15s; stinking cheese, soap, mogasins, 
furs, &e. 

“Tu winter @ portion only of the above ar- 
ticles are brought to market. As soon as the 
river between Quebec and the Island of Or- 
Teane is frozen ove , # large supply of provi- 
sions is received fro that island. The Cana- 
diang at the commencement of winter kill the 
greatest part of their stock, which they carry 
to market in a frozen state. The inhabitants 
of the towns then supply themselves with « 
sufficicut quantity of poultry and vegetables 
till spring, and keep them in yvarrets or cellars. 
As long as they remain frozen they preserve 
their goodness, but they will not keep lung | 
after they have thawed. Ehave eat turkics in 
April which has been kept in this mauner all 
the winter, and found them remarkably good, ' 
Before the frozen. provisions are dressed, they | 
are always laid for some hours in cold water, « 
which extracis the ice; otherwise, by a sud- ; 
den immersion in hot water, they would be! 
Spoiled. | 











“ The articles of life are certainly very rea- I 
‘I viceable during Lent. 


sonable in Cavada, but the high price of house 

rent aad European goods, together-with the | 

high wages of servants, more than counter. 

balance that advantage. A person must pay | 

at least 70 or 100 per cent. upon the London | 

Price, for every article of wearing apparel, | 
No. 1X. Vol. IL—N.8. 
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furniture, &e. unless he attends the public 
sales which are pretty frequent, and where 
s articles are sometimes sold very low; but 
there he is often liable to be deceived, and 
many a keew economist has been confoundedly 
: bits 

“The Lower Town market-place is reck- 
oned che: It is not so 
large, but is generally well supplied. Fish is 
[Rt certain seasons abundant, particularly sal- 
the latter is clissed among the 
| herrings, which it somewbat resembles in flas 
“vour, though widely diflering in size, the shad 
‘being as large as a moderate sized salmon, 
| They are a great relicf to the poor peuple in 
| the months of May and June, as at that season 
| they are taken in shoals in the river of St. 
| Lawrence from the entrance to more than two 
handred miles above Quebec: large quantities 
are salted down for the use of the upper pro- 
vince. Fresh co! are very rarely brought to 
market. A merchant in the Upper Town 
usually gets a supply once during the simmer 
season, which he keeps in an ice-house and 
jj retails to the iuhabitants at nearly the Lon- 
‘{don price. Montreal receives a supply from 
‘| the United States during the winter season ; 
j, they are packed up in ice, and a few of them 

‘i find their way to Quebec. 
“ The maskinongé is a fish of the pike 
j species, with a long hooked snout projecting 
‘over the mouth. It is caught in the small 
river of Maskinongé, about one hundred aod 
|, thirty miles above Quebec. Trout, perch, 
|, and other small fish are plentiful, The star- 
, eon, the basse, the achigan, and a large spe- 
, cies of eel, are all favourite fish with the C. 
}{ madians ; but the pickerel, or poisson dorée, is 
reckoned the best that comes to market. It 
is a small fish, seldom exceeding the size of a 
haddock, which I think it much resembles in 
In speaking of this fish I must not 
ries, about the size and ape 
pearance of | melts, but far inferior to 
them in quality. ‘They are called by the in- 
habitants fommy cods, and ave caught in the 
St. Lawrence in the wiuter season, in little 
holes which are made in the ice. Sinall buts 
; are erected over these holes, and in them the 
| Canadians fish: for the fommy cads with hooks 
and lines. They generally obtain enough to 
j reward them for their trouble. Great quan- 
! tities are brought to market, and are very ser- 
In many places up the 
{ river, where they are taken in great abundance 
and no sufficient sale is found, the country 
people feed their cattle with them. The eelg 
of this country are all large, and by no meane 
inviting to a refined taste; they have a streag 
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aper than the other. 
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flavour. 
omit a curious sp: 
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rancid flavour, aud contain a great deal of ), ing, 


oil, 

“ Considering the vast quantities of fish 
with which the river aud gulf of St. Lawrence 
abound, I think the markets are very ill sup- 
plied. Though the gulf is full of mackerel | 
yet none ever appear at Quebec, Oysters are 
sometines brought from Chaleur Buy, but so 
seldoin, and in such small quantities, that an 
oyster party is considered by the inhabitants 
as avery rare treat. They are, however, but 
of an indifferent quality ; and theugh of large 
size when tuken out of the shell, yet hare so 
little substance in them, that, when cut witha 
knife, the water runs out, and they diminish at 
least a fourth. The shells are large, and adhere 
to each other iu great clusters. The herrings 








of Canada are large, but of indifferent quality. | 


Sprats there are none; at least none evcr ap- 
pear on shore. 

“In the spring, the markets are abundantly 
supplied with wild pigcons, which are some- 
times sold much lower than the price I have 
mextioned; this happens in plentiful seasons; 
but the immense flocks that formerly parsed 
over the country, are now considerably dimi- 
nished; or as the land becomes cleared they |. 
retire farther hack. 


“ ‘The beef of Canada is iu general pour, and : 


tough eating. The Canadians have not got 
into a proper method of fattening their cattle, |; 
which are fur the most part lean and ill fed. 
‘The butchers, however, contrive to furnish a 
better sort, which they fatten on their own 
farms. The veal is killed tuo young to please 
an English taste, and the pork is overgrown, 
Mutton and Iamb are very good, and the: 
Jatter, an its first coming in, is sold ata price | 
which would not disgrace a London market. 
The Habitans sell their meat by the quarter, |: 
half, or whole carease, which accounts fur |) 
the differeut prices 1 have affixed to those 
articles. The butchers retail them by the 
pound. 

‘ [t is curious in winter time to see the stif 
headless carcases of the sheep, stuck upon 
their hind legs in different parts of the market- 
place. Itia also highly amusing to behold the 
various groups of people, of all descriptions, 
that surround the Habitans ; looking over, and 
scrambling for meat, poultry, and vegetables, 
Here may be seen men, women, and childres 
masters, mistresses, aud servants; judges, 





and members of the council; colonels, cap- 
tains, and private soldiers; all promiscnously 
huddled together round the Habitan’s cart, 
his basket, or his sack. One with a couple of 
turkies in his hand, another with a goose, a 
third snatching it out of her hand, exclaini- 


‘that's my goose, ma’am;’ a funrth 
|| smelling at a brace of partridges, a filth 
| throwing the fellow’s potatoes, cabbages, 
j{ onions, apples, &c. into a little basket which 
she carries on her arm; a sixth moving off 
(With a stinking cheese in bis pocket; aseventh 
‘ putting a mutton carcase under his arm, and 
‘ bauting to the Habitan to take his money for it. 
j; u the midst of all this crowd stands the poor 
4 fellow, telling the price of half a dozen dif- 
, ferent things iv a breath, taking the money of 
+ some, and refusing it of others. Yet it very 
iseldom happens that he loses any of his 
j articles, or sufiers himself to be cheated. 
| Among the articles brought to market is 
‘one of a peculiar description, called stinking 
‘ clwesey which, from the richness of its flavour, 
is worthy of a place at any of our city feasts. 
, It only requires to be known, in order to be 
sought after by all the lovers of highly fla- 
voured dainties; by all who can feast upon 
| venison and wild fowl in a state of putridity ; 
|. for this cheese exactly resembles those epi- 
curean delicacies in the odour which it ex- 
ih hales. It is a kind of new cbcese made into 
i/ flat cakes; but to reduce it toa rich palatable 
!' state, the country people wrap it up in wet 
| hay orstraw, and place it under a danghill, 
‘where after it has lain a sufficicnt time to 
|| putrify, it istaken out and carricd to mar- 
ket for sale. Ihave frequently, on passing 
i these cheeses, been obliged to hold my nose ; 
i | yet gentlemen reckon them a great delicacy, 
and put two or three with the wet musty bay 
! into their pockets! 

“The best butter is brought from Green 
j Island, about one hunderd and fifty miles be- 
| low Quebec. That sold by the Canadians ia 
|| the market-place, is generally of a cheesy or 
‘sour flavour; owing to the cream being kept 
so long before itis churned. Milk is brought 
to market in the winter time in large frozen 
cakes. 

“ Large quantities of maple sugar are sold 
at about half the price of the West Indiaa 
, sugar, The manufacturing of this article takes 

place early in the spring, when the sap or 
juice rises in the maple trees. It is a very 
laborious work, as at that time the snow is 
just melting, and the Canadians suffer great 
‘hardships in procuring the liquor from an 
immense number of trees, dispersed over 
many hundred acres of land. The liquor is 
boiled down, and often adulterated with flour, 
which thickens, aud renders it heavy: after 
it is boiled a sufficient time, it is poured into 
tureens, and when cold, forms a thick bard 
cake of the shape of the vessel. These cakes 
are of a dark brown colour, fur the Canadiaus 

















do not trouble themselves about refining it. , 
The people in Upper Canada make it very ; 
white; and it may be easily clarified equal to 
the finest loaf sugar made in England, 

“It is very hard, and requires to be scraped 
vith a knife when used for tea, otherwise the 
lumps would be a considerable time dissolving. | 
Its favour strongly resembles the candid hore- 
hound sold by the druggists in England, aud | 
the Canadians say that it possesses incdicinal i 
quatities, fur which they eat it in large lumps 
It very possibly acts as a corrective tu the vast 
quantity of fat pork which they consume, as it 
possesses a greater degree of acidity than the 
West India sugar. Before salt was in use, 
sugar was eat with meat in order to correct its 
putrescency. Hence, probably, the custom of 
eating sweet apple sauce with pork and guuse, 
and currant jelly with hare and venison, 

“ Money in Cauada is reckoned at the fol- 
lowing weight and currency, agreeable to an 














act passed by the provincial parliament in) 
April 1803 :-— I 
Duwts.Grs. £8. d.! 
British Gainea.......... 5 @Troyl] 3 4 
Joannes of Portugal .....13 0 400 
Moidore of do... -618——110 9 
American Eagle oll Go—m—2 10 0 
Milled Doubloon, or four i 
Pistole piece ..4.....6617 Ome 314 6 
French Louis d'or, coined | 
befure 1793......0..6. 5 4——1 2 8 
Freuch Pistole, coined be- 
fore the same period .. 4 4——0.18 3 


“© When weighed in bulk the rate is curreacy | 
al. 7s. 84d. per oz. Troy; and in the same pro- | 
portion for all the higher and lower denumi- 
nations of the said gold coins. \ 

“ For every grain which the British, Por- 
tugal, and American coins weigh more than; 
the standard, there is to be allowed and added | 
id. carrency; and for every grain less 23d. is ; 
tobe deducted. And for every grain which 
the Spaniah and French gold coins weigh more 
or less than the standard, there is to be an | 
allowance of gid. currency. 

“* Im every payment exceeding the sum of 
twenty pounds, where one of the parties re- 
quire it, gold is to be weighed in bulk, and 
Pass at the above rates; aud a deduction of 
half'a grain Troy is to be made on every piece 
40 weighed, as a compensation to the receiver 
for the loss he may sustain in paying away 
the same hy the single piece. The silver 
coins are as follow :— 


‘| and coppers by the British 





Canadian currency, £ s. d. 
Spanish Piaster, or Dollar. +0 5 0 
English Crown ...sece00se os 6 






















#£sd. 
French Crown, of 6 livres tournois.. 0 5) 6 
Freuch ditto of 4 livres 10 sols tour- 
nois .. 042 
English -O1d 
Freuch piece, o sols tournvis ... © 102 
L’Escalin, or Pistoreen , 10 
French pice, of 36 sols to 1s 


“The copper coin in circulation is English, 
The half pence are called sols by the Fremch 
To bring ster- 
ling money into Canadiau currency, onc-niuth 
must be added; and to bring currency into 
sterling one-tenth must be deducted. 

“A curious sort of jargon is carried on in 
the market-place, between the Freuch who do 
not understand English, and the English who 
do not understand French. Each endeavours 


i to mect the other half way in his own tongue, 


by which means they coutrive to comprehend 
one another hy broken phrases, for the com- 
mou French marketing terms are soon picked 
up. This intercourse between the French 
and English has occasioned the former to in- 
graft many anglicisms in their language which 
to a stranger arriving from England, and 
speaking only buarding-schoal French, is at 
first rather puzzling. The Canadians bave 
had the character of speaking the purest 
French ; but 1 question whether they deserve 
it at the present day. 

‘ Besides articles of provisions, a quantity 
of furs, skins, moccasins, aud baskets of birch 
bark, are brought to market by the Indians, 


{| from the neighbouring village of Lorette, 


whose chief subsistence rests more upon these 
commodities than upon the culture of the 
ground. Straw hats, moccasins, and baskets 
are also offered for sale by the Canadians; the 
moccasins are in general use among the coun- 
try people as shoes. They are of Indian ori- 
gin, and well adapted for dry weather, or 
when the snow is hard on the ground; but 
they are not calculated to resist the wet, being 
made of a spongy sort of leather, slightly tan- 
ned, and without the thick sules which shoes 
possess. Thick woollen socks are worn in- 
side, and partly remedy their defects. Boots 
of the same leatber, with moccasin feet, are 
much worn by the Habitans, and are also 
worn over others as swamp boots, by those 
who are fond of shooting. 

“The fruit of Canada is uot remarkable 
either for goodness or cheapness, except straw. 
berries and raspberries, which are brought to 
market in great abundance during the searon, 
They are gathered on the plains at the back of 
Quebec, and in the neighbouring woods, where 
they Gren upon the ground, or among the 
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shrubs in wild luxuriance. The poor Cana- 
dians send their children to gather them, and 
afterwards sell them to the inhabitants at a 
moderate price. It is an agreeable sight to 
view the fields covered with strawberries, in| 


| 
| 


blossom, or ripe; and few persons keep them |; 


in gardens. 
mingled with the underwood of the forests, 
and afiord an agreeable treat tu these who are 
foud of rambling in the woods. That plea- 
sure is, however, more than counterbalanced 
by the mosquitos, and sand fiies, who never 
fuil, for three or four months in the summer, 
to annoy those who venture to penetrate their 
abode. 


The raspberry bushes are inter- 





4 
{ 


‘and several Americans from the 8 
| they engage for a certain time. 


“Vegetables of every description thrive j! 


well in Canada, and are in tolerable abund- , 
auce at the markets, Those most in request | 
by the French Canadians, are onions, lenks, | 
peas, beans, cabbages, and potatoes. The 
latter vegetable is now cultivated in large 
quantities all over Canada, but was scarcely | 
known in the country before the conquest. | 
The English settlers could not remain long | 
without their favourite reot, and sean cum- 
menced planting it. The French, who before | 
that time declared they could find no relish in \ 
that vegetable, no sooner found that a good! 
market was to be obtained for it, than they | 
immediately followed their example, and by 
degrees came to relish what they had before 
looked upon as poisonous. 

Bread is not cheap in Canada, and gene- 
rally of very indiferest quality, though seve- 
ral Scotch bakers have emigrated to that! 
coautry. They complain of the want of yeast 
at certain seasons; but I believe their bad 
bread is oftener occasioned by the indifferent 
flour, which they purchase of the Habitans in 
the market-place at a low price, and which 
they mix with the better eort of flour, supplied 
from the mills of Colonel Caldwell, Messrs. 
Coltman, and others. Considerable quanti- 
ties of four, also come from Upper Canada, 
but they are generaliy for exportation. 

“The price of bread is regulated every 
month, by the magistrates, who affix it uc- 
cording to the price of flour the preceding 
month. The white loaf of sibs. and the brown | 
loaf of 6lbs, are sold at one price, which, upon 
an average, during the time I remained in Ca- 
nada, was about ten pence sterling, nearly 
equal to the English quartern loaf at eleven- 
pence, a price whith cannot be called reason- 
able, in a country that produces such an 
abundance of wheat for exportation ; though | 
that is most likely the cause of its high price. 

* Colonel Caldwell has four or five large 








wheat. They ave reckoned the best an the 
province, and are xuperintcuded by his son, 
who possesses cousidcrab.c mechanical abili- 
ties, a great portion of the machinery baving 
been improved under his directions. “They 
European and Canadian workmen, 





employ 
ates, who 
The Coloneb 
is possessed of large property, consisting 
chietly of seignories and lownships. Jt is said 
that he obtained the greatest) part of his 
landed property by purchasmg, at a very 
cheap rate, the lots which fell to the share uf 
the soldiers belonging to several regiments 
that were disbauded im Canada. 
t very poor remuuctation for long ser- 
v for the Cana 
lots of innd to the soldiers, upon which fees 











Tt was cere 





nly 





b government to grant 





‘of tonr and five pounds each, were to be paid 








to the government clerks, The meu couid not 
und were ubiiged Lo dispose 
sting of two hundred acres 
cach, for not more than thirty or forty shil- 
lings the lot. Colonel Caldwell is receiver- 
general of Lower Canada, and receives a 8a- 
lary of four hundved pounds per annum, “He 
was an ensign in Wolfe's army at the capture 
of Quebec, and, at the conclusion of the war, 
settled in the country. He isa very respece 
table old gentlemen, and much esteemed 
throughout the province. 

“Within these few years, three or four ex- 
tensive breweries have been established at 
Quebec. The first, 1 believe, was begun Ly 
Messrs. Young and Airslie, who had also a 
very large distillery at Beauport. The suc- 
cess of these gentlemen, it is said, prompted 
Messrs. Lester oud Morrugh to set up the 
Cape Diamond Brewery ; whic h unfortunate 
opposition ended iu the failure of both. Some 
smaller concerns have also arisen into notice; 
aud, with the two former, which are now in 
the possession of other proprictors, supply 
Quebeg and the rest of the country, with ale, 
porter, and table beer. That which is called 
mild ale, is in most request, and sclls fur sixty 
shillings the hogshead. ‘Table beer is twenty 
shillings. A few years ago very little barlcy 
was raised in Canada, At present there is 





aise the money, 







of their lots, cons 














| more than sufficient to supply the breweries, 


acircumstance which shews that the Cana- 


| diaus are not disinclined to exert themselves, 


when their efforts are likely to turn to-a good 
acconnt, 

“ The generality of the wine drank in Cana- 
da is ofan inferior quality. A few of the prin- 
cipal people who du not mind the expence, 
import a better sort for their own consamp- 


mills, in the district of Quebec, fur grinding |; tion; but the best wines would never answer 
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the purposes of the merchants. Madeira is 
the favourite wine of the inhabitants; bat, 
uafortunately fur them, they seldom or never 
drink it in perfection. The excellent London 
particular, which they prize so much, and 
which the merchants puff off so much, is no- 
thing more than a compound of Teneriffe, 
Kicilian, or Lisbon wines, with a few gallons 
of new Madeira. This choice wine is sold at 
sixty or seventy pounds per pipe. Their Port, 
which sells at about filty pounds, is equally 
bad; and if by chance a pipe or two of supe- 
rior quality arrives, it becomes a mere drug in 
the merchant's store, for their taste is so vi- 
fisted by the bad wine in common use, that 
they do not know how to appreciate the good, 
it is effered them. Their spirits are 
very little better than their wines. Br 
and Hollands are not worth noticing, except 
that the former is most execrable Spanish, 
and sells for ten shillings per gallon. Tle. 
rum is new und of a very indifferent quality, 
yet it is drank the most of any other liquor. 
Vid ram is unkuown. In 1807, 280,130 
gallons were imported from Great Britain 
and ber colonies, and were retailed at five 
shillings and sixpence per gallon. An article 
bas only to be cheap, to recommend it for 
sale in Canada; it 1s of little cunsequence 
what its qualities may be, if it is high priced; 
asin that cuse it will never answer for a Cana- 
dian market ; that is, it will wever bring the 
wercbants fifty or one hundred per cent. 

“ Refined and coarse sugars are reasonable. 
Loaf sugar is freqiently tu be bought at nine- 
pence, and moist sugar at fourpence per Ib. 
Teas are high, considering there is no duty 
upon them. Nearly the whole of the tea 
drank in Canadais gycen, and is retailed from 
five to ten shillings per Ib. The best Hyson 
js sometimes twelve or fourteen. 
tea, so much used in England, is scarcely 
known: execrable bohea sells from two shil- 
lings to three aud sixpence. Teas are brought 
in large quantities from the United States. In 
1307 the importation of that article was 
42,000lbs. while the importation from Eng- 
laud was only 4,500lbs. This is occasioued 
by their procuring teas cheaper from the 
Uuited States than from England, thouglr 
they are greatly inferior in quality. 

“ Coffee and chocolate are drank princi- 
pally by the French inhabitants. The quan- 
tity imported in 1807 was 19,598 Ibs. of culfee 
from Great Britain and her colonics, and 
2,070 Ibs. chocolate from the United States, 
where mannfactories of it are established. 
Both these articles are of inferior quality, and 
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shillings and sixpence per lb, 
| is supplied by American cheese, some of which 


OF CANADA. 


are retailed pon an average at two shillings 
per Ib. 

“ Mannfactories of soap and candles, are 
established at Quebec, and those articles 
are sold) nearly at the same price as in 
London ; if any thing, rather higher. The 
country people make their own soap and 
candles. 

English cheese, in consequence of the loss 
frequently sestained on the voyage, bears a 
high price; aud the small quantity which 
arrives safe, sells at two shillings, and two 
The deficiency 


is tulerably good, but the greatest part is little 
better thau our Suffolk cheese, It is imported 
s from the States, 








in considerable quant 
and is retaiicd from sixpence to ninepence 
per Ib, Tn 1307, 37,188 Ibs. were broaght 
into Canada. 

“ Tobacco, notwithstanding it is cultivated 
by almost every farmer in Canada, yet is 
importcd in large quantities both frem Eng- 
land and the United States 

“Thus it appears, that the United States 
have the advantage of Great Britain in the 
ation 
snuff, to the amount of 65,995 Ibs. 
the whole article of tubacco to the amount of 
35,164 Ibs. Leaf tobacco sells from gd. to 1s. 
and the manufactured from isd. to 9s. 

“Salt is procured chictly from Liverpool. 
Tu 1307, upwards of 220,000 bushels were im- 
ported. The preceding winter there was a 
great scarcity of that article; and the last 
ship which arrived with it, sold her cargo at 
7s. Gd. per bushel. At one time during the 
winter it was as high 19s. and 14s. but the 
next spring it fell to 3s. Gd. which is generaliy 
the price nt which it is retailed. Ships from 
Liverpool are mest commoily ballasted with 
salt; and during the seasou of their valat 
Quebee, some of the merchants purchased it 
from 15d, to 20d. per bushel, and monopolize 


of manufactured tobacco and 





and upon 














it until the season is over, when no more supe 
plies can be procured till 
spring. 

A considerable quantity is annually exe 
ported to the United States. The Vermon- 
tese, on the confines of Canada, depend 
wholly on that country for their supply of 
salt, as they procure it much cheaper than 
from the sea-port towns in the New Eng- _ 
land States. These people salt large quan- 
tities of beef, pork, and butter; a great 
part of which they export to Canada. More 
than 250,000 Ibs. were received in 1807 from 


the following 


' the United States.” 
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PICTURE OF A SUMMER DAWN. : 
FROM GRAMADE'S BRITISH Groneics. _ |! 


Yes, let the husbandinan rouse to toil, i 
While yet the sky adeep empurpied tint |! 
Northward displays,—befure the corncraik’s || 

call \j 
In mist veiled meads awake the nestling lark, | 
Tohbailthe dawn, Sweet is the dubious bound |! 
Of night and morn, when spray and plant are it 

drenched i 
In dew; sweet now the odour breathing birch, | 
The gandy broom, the orchard’s blushing | 


boughs, i 
The milk white thorn, on which the blackbird i 
roosts, {chants | 


Till light he shakes his rufing plumes, and: 
His roundelay ; and sweet the beantfield rows, | 
°Tween which the drilling plough is artful | 
steered, 
Shaking the dew-drop gently from the bloom. | 
Thence on their lingering wings the west winds | 
want j 
A balmy odonr: strack with new delight, 
The toil. worn traveller pauses on his way. 
Perhaps some veteran, whom Egyptie sands | 
Have reft of sight, (0, when will warfare | 
cense!) 
Leans on his staff, and wishes that but once, 
But only once, he could behold those blooms, 
Which now recal his father’s little field. i 


it 





i 
HORACE IN LONDON, : 
BDOK I. ODE 33, 


*T18 yourself and your renders to vex 
With verses as feeble and bald as old Q, ! 

Your fancy but echoes the erced of her sex, 
Preferring a younger Adanis to you. 


Amanda, the mild, follows Ned thro’ the Park 
From Kensington Gardens to Cumberland 
Gate; 
Yet Ned, an ungrateful and volatile spark, 
Adores a virago, and truckles to Kate. 
Bat sooner the shark from West Indian seas 
Shall swim in a bowl, and by children be fed, 
Than Kitty, as rampant as Pope's Elvise, 
Surrender the mistress and marry with Ned. 
So wills Madam Venus: she's ever delighted 
To join young and old in one wearisome 
yoke; (quitted, 
Then tortures the bosom with flames unre- 
And thinks our misfortunes an excellent joke. 








Why cannot I love pretty Susan, or Polly, 
Or geutle Nannette, or dear sensitive Jane? 
The anawer, alas! bat exposes my folly— 
Tcourt lovely Ellen, and court ber in vain. 
Vd give all Pm worth to be able to hate her ; 
She smiles, and I picture conseut in her eye, 
When, cold and inconstant as ice to a skaiter, 
She tempts me to plessure, but leaves me 
to die. ‘ J. 


“ . 





EMMA'S KID, * 

By Robert Bluomfiells sent to the Countess of 
Buchan, with a pair of Rid leather Shoes of his 
own making. Not insested in any collection of 
his Poems. 

Furr was the moon, and climbing high 
Beam'd soft on Emma's flowing hair 

And rival stars along the sky 
Were sparkling through the frosty air. 

The whiten'd blades on every sod 
Like glitt'ring arms befure us lay, 

And crumplng snow, where'er we trod, 
Reflected back the friendly ray. 

Her breath that met the piercing cold 
Quick vanish’d, and a tear was seen, 

While thas her story Emma told, 

Of summer days, how bless’d they'd been, 

“ My father is too poor to own 

The mountain flock, or wand’ring kine; 


| One kid has all our kindness known, 


Tcall'd the blithsome creature mine. 
“ OF kids that ever clime the steep, 

With all the frisks of vacant glee; 
Of all that graze the dell so deep, 

The merriest of the race was he. 


“* Without him, if I stole away 





And gain'd the mountain's airy brow, 
He'd join me there, and seem to say, 
Look down upon our home below. 
“ Light on the cliff he'd bound along, 
Now climb aloft and now descend; 
And while] sung my morning song, 
He'd circle round and reund bis friend. 


“ When wild rose-buds began to peep, 
And June, amidst her choice of flowers, 
Bade dripping clouds their distance keep, 
And welcomed forth the sunny bours. 
“When fresh the carth and clear the sky, 
And blackbirds carrol'd through the grove 5 
Both morn and eve my kid was nigh, 
Aud | paid him love for love. 





“And Allen, were be here, e’en now 
He'd print the snow in scow'ring by, 

Aad with such strength, that even you 
Would wonder how he leap'd so bigh. 


“My father’s loss had griev'd me more, 
Then poor indeed would Emma be ; 
But next to him a bosom‘d store 
Was that poor innocent to me. 


“ And nothing but a father’s weal 

Shonid thus have torn him from my side 
His life supplied a sick man’s meal, 

Who else for certain must have died. 


5 


“Torgive my tears; "twas sure asin, 
A crying sin at Donald's door, 

Atrav'lling pedlar had his skin, 
And I shall never see him more.” 


Her eyes uplifted mild and blue, 
Convey‘d a more than usual bliss; 

While to my lips her cheeks I drew, 
And lurking echo mock'd the kiss. 


“0! sooth, sweet girl, that troubled mind, 
Tho’ dear a short-lived kid might prove; 
Tome as true could you be kind 
You'd find a life of lasting love. 
“I've kids at home—then come with me, 
We're aatives both of this sweet vale ; 
Thy tenderness atill bring with thee, 
But tell no more this piteous tale ! 


“Thou and thy kid no more can meet : 
Yet his soft skin which knows nv stain, 
On some fair lady's gliding feet 
May visit these wild hills again. 


“Then let the thought thy bosom cheer, 
From trifles oft may comforts flow, 

And love can spread the blessings here, 
As spring dissolves the mountain's snow, 


* And will you, thea, no more be sad? 
And will you share my kids with me? 
T've all the wealth my father had, 
And all his truth to merit thee.” 





MOORLAND MARY. 
Witg jet-black eyes, and sloc-black hair; 
With cheeks so red, and round aris bare; 
And teeth su white, and dimpled chin; 
And bosom fair, and pure withing 
Aud small straw hat, so loosely tied; 
Aad rushy basket at her side, 
Quite full with berries red and blue, 
And heather buds, of many a hue; 
And steps ar light as any fairy j— 
IT met the little Mourland Mary. 


 Wyou, awect girl, will go with we, 





POETRY, ORIGINAL 





And those soft notes you sweetly sung, 
Repeat them to my nursling young, 
And leave these hills, su bleak and wild, 
To watch and tend my darling child, 
To cherish her I fondly love, 

And tender, true, and faithful prove, 





And o'er her infant steps be wa 
Til treasure you, sweet Moorland Mary.” 





“Oh, lady! listen to my tale, 
And let my'simple words prevail: — 

My mother's old—she's old and puor, 
| And scarce can totter to the da: 





And me she loves, her only joy— 

She bas no other girl ur boy : 

Ab! whilst she lives, with her I'll stay, 
But think of you when far 
She says the grave will rest the weary, 
And then Pll be your Muorland Mary.” 
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THE HEATHCOCK. 
Goon morrow to thy sable beak 
And glossy plummage dark and sleck, 
Thy crimson moon and azure eye, 
Cock of the heath, so wildly aby; 
Lave thee slily cowering through 
That wiry web of silver dew 
That twinkles in the morning air, 
Like casement of my lady fair. 
A maid there in in yonder tower, 
Who peeping from her early bower, 
Half shows, like thee, with simple wile, 
Her braided hair and morning smile. 
The rarest things with wayward will 
Beneath the covert hide them still; 
The rarest things to brevk of day 
Look shortly forth and shrink away. 
A fleeting moment of delight 
LT sunn'd me in her cheering 





As short IL ween the time wiil be 

‘That | shall parley hold with thee. 

| Throngh Snowden’s mist red beams the day, 
' Phe climbing herdhoy chaunts his lay, 

The gnat-thes dance their sunny rin 
Thou art already on the wing. 
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PASTORAL SONG, 
Cow, Anaa! come, the morning dawns, 
Paint streaks of radiaace tings the sk 
| Come, let us serk the dewy lawns, 









Aud watch the early lark arise ; 
While nature clad in vestare gay, 
Mails the low'd return of day, 





Our docks that nip the scanty blade 





My lttle serving maid tu be; 





{t 


! 


Upou the mor, shall seek the vale; 






And then, secure beneath the shade, 
We'll listen to the throstle’s tule 5 
‘And watch the silver clouds above, 
As o'er the azure vault they rove, 
Come, Auna! come, and bring thy lute, 
That with its tones, su softly sweet, 
In cadence with ny mellow flute, 
We may beguile the uoon-tide heat; 
While near the mellow bee shall join, 
To raise a harmony divine. 
And then at eve, when silence reigns, 
Except when heard the bectle’s ham, 
Well leave the sober-tinted plains, 
To these sweet heights again we'll come; 
And thou to thy soft lute shall play 
A solemn vesper tu departing day: 





THE WANDERER. 
Yet, gentle shades; where health, with smiles 
serene, 
Gilds ev'ry shih, and brightens ew'ry flower; 
Where young delight ard fancy trip the green, 
Aud sweet peace slumbers in the myrtle 
bower: 
Yet drovps the soul as thro’ the wilds I rove 5 
Yet docs my sad muse breathe her note in 
pain ; ; 
Since love, the genius of the raral grove, 
Here with sweet nature hold united reign. 
*Tis love alone, yon linnet’s tuneful theme, 
Love whispers thru’ the grove in ev'ry gale; 
And the soft Naiad of the winding stream 
With love's soft murmurs fills the listning 
vale. 
From love alone our highest transports flow, 
And all the ills whieh humian bliss destroy 5 
Who then shall paint, or who conceive my wee, 
When all its pangs are mine, without the 
Joy 7 
Task not length of days, nor letter’d fame— 
Nor wealth, nor high command, nov titld 
pride; 
No anxious wish my yonthful heart could 
But prosperous love, and that his fate denied. 





Whe didst thon then, relentless nature say, 
Tuto my soul thy softest flame inspire, 
And form my tender heart a destin'd prey 
To fond allection, and to fierce desire? 
Delia Vlov'd—But ah! too soon I found 
Superior wealth her feeble soul could more ; 
Nor vcorn'd the nymph (still biceds the recent 
wound) 
To prrece the soul of hononr and of love, 





Far o'er the distant main T hore my wee, 
Nor to a mortal car my grief confess‘d : 
On India’s plains [ bade my sorrows flow, 
To ease the torture of my love worn breast. 








[fraie, | 





AND SELECT 


“ Yet, Delia! yet,”"I cry'd, “ thou ne'er shalt 
heat {a sith s— 
« That my fond heart for thee could heave 
Ne’er shalt thot know that one unworthy 
tear, {eyes 
“One drop of weakness trickled from my 
With martial honours shall my brow be’ 
crown'd [free ; 
Ambition frem thy chains my soul shall 
My heart shall dance but at the trumpet's 
suund, 
“ Nor ever waste a thotight on love or thee! 


}, © The glittring sabre on iny side I hung, 
| “ My Gery steed in warlike pride I dress'd ! 
To themes of war the tender lyre L strung, 
Sud doom'd foud love an exile from my 
, breast.” 
es 


| 
| 
LAURA. 
: Brreut was the dawn of Laura’s day, 
| And gaily sped her infant hours ; 
"Young Hope had planu'd her fature way, 
| And Fancy strew'd that way with flow'rs. 
| Her bosom knew no secret woes, 
No dread of ill, no thought of care; 
Fair was her cheek, and fresh the rose 
Which youth and health had painted there. 
| Ah! whither now is Laura fled? 
Transplanted to what coldet sky, 
Does this fair flow'ret bang the head, 
| Neglected droop, decline aud die? 
Alas! that morn which promis’d fair 
Was follow’d by a clouded noon ; 
. And bows that knew nor grief nor care, 
Were priz‘d too late, or pass’d too soon. 








SONNET 
ON A BLIGHTED ROSE-BUD. 


Scarce had thy velvet lips imbib'd the dew 
Aud Natare hail'd thee infant Queeu of May; 
Scarce saw thine op’ning bloom the Suu's 
* broad rayy 
And to the ait its tender fragrance threw, 
When the north wind enamour'd of thee grew; 
| And by his cold rude kiss thy charms decay, 
| Now droops thy head, now fades thy blushing 
hue— [zay. 
No more the Queen of Flow’rs, no longer 
So blooms a maid, her guardian health and 








joy— 
Her mind array’d in innocency’s vest— 
\) When suddenly, impatient to destroy, 
Death clasps the virgin to his iron breast. 
She fades—the parent, sister, friend deplore 
The charms and budding virtues now ne 


more. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION, 
—— 


ENGLISH COSTUME. in PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
1! Tre most elegant bonucts are surmoun‘ed 





No. 1.—AN Evenanxe Fuin Dress. iy : i 

i oe eer , DY fuwers, disposed like thuse in a parterre. 

A pale blue gossamer silk dress, worn over > Tie lec nakte ie gold’ gad Bovdei ade wark 

a white satin slip; made with short train, | 41° OOCF RUNES rout, au Se 

z : mr sik lace. Nu particular preference is given 
and frock back; the bind part of the dress j/ i pas ‘ 4 : 

: A : yi, to the species of the fuwer nor the colour of 
made entirely open, and tied down with small || the | RE aula eRe ee 
bows of white satin ribband; long slecves j), 6 UNNE™ Piet ames aac setae ob 

|" jonquil, sky-bine, and pink, in the gardens of 
formed of pate buff gossamer net, and the same | 7009 Tees a ee ie falies, dies 
as the gown, fastened down ow the oatside of! play a profusion of feathers, white those who 
the arm with small pearl brovches, the WPS | aicud the promenades and the theatres, on 
of the steeves and bosom of the dress bound "10 Couteary, wear only muslin caps, Here 
wiih silver edging, and trimmed with Valen- 114 thore among the innunceable pulled trim- 
cieunes Tce; the bottom and train is orna- "ines may he seen some sichus. Some trains 
mented with a silver edging, # little above. 5, iat plats, All the trimmings are fes- 
which is laid a rich Valenciennes lace; on the | ieowats 
head is worn a bandean of pearls, fastened in | 
akuot on the right side, with Bird of Paradise |, peccrrPTION oF SEVERAL DRESSES 
plune. The hair in rather short fall curls WORN BY LADIES OF RANK AND FA- 
over the forehead, aud curled ia light ringlets || §1ION. 
on the right side of the neck. A scarf of pale 1. Asmall Opera mantle of fine checked or 
dulf silk (ornamented at the ends with white || barred muslin, reaching to the point of the 
silk tassels) is worn fancifully over the figure, |} elbow, trimmed with lace, and ornamented 
and confined ina pearl ring. Pearl earrings; with a light fancy pink silk trimming, finished 
shoes of pale buff satin; yellow kid gloves. round the neck with a plaiting of lace act, 
and tied on one shoulder, with a small hood. 
No. 2.—A Fasuiow aBie Sea-siDE WALK- || The cap of white satin, confined to the head 
ing Dress. by an open gymp silk band, through whiel 
A gowa of white French cambric, or pale |i the hair is scen, with a narrow leaf before, 
piuk muslin, with long sleeves, and antique || tuened ap, and two small Mat ostrich feathers, 
culls of thip white maslin, trimmed with disposed so as to fall back on the left side. — 
Mechlen cdging ; made high in the neck, witb- |) This is a most becoming dress to a light 
out acollar, and furmed iu points at the centre figure. 
of the bosom, with three rows of letting-in g. Ashort pelisse of lilac figured sarsnet 
lace; confined dewn the front of the dress || shot with piuk, confined to the waist, witha 
with small buttons; aad bemmed round the |/ gymp band and clasp, in the form of a dia- 
bottom with three rows of deep Mechien lace ; |} mond. The bonnet composed of alternate 
made rather short, and woru over troweers of || stripes of white ribband and straw purl, 
white French cambric, which are trimmed |! oruamented with a long rosette of ribband, 
the same as the bottom of the dress. A cap |! edged with straw to correspond. 
compused of lace and light green silk trim- 3. A fine India jacconot muslin dress, made 
ming, tied under the chin, with @ bunch of | high in the neck, with tong sleeves edged at the 
uatural flowers in front. Hair in full ringlet || the hands as well ag collar with lace; a long 
carls, divided in the front of the forehead. A|| scarf of ycllow sarsnuet shot with white; acap 
figured short scarf of pale buff, with deep pale- || of the same colour fitting tight to the head, 
green border, and rich silk tassels; worn ac-|/ over which is worn a small lace hood; this 
cording to fancy or convenience; with gloves || hood is formed with a small lace handker- 
of pale buff kid; and sandals of pale yellow, || chief wove with a round corner behind, this 
or white Morocco, complete this truly simple |; round is brought furward, and drawn at a 
but becoming dress. small distance from the edge, so ae to sit full 
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over the temples aud appea 


like acap; the 
ends just meet and pin under the chin; a 
sniall yellow flower is worn, placed jest above 
the frilt or lace thus formed by the handker- 
chief. This bead-diess is singularly pretty, 
bat is most becom ng with the hair 





peste dla 
Gloves, shoes, and parasol of light 
stone colour. 


Marione. 


MONTH OF SIT TIMITR 


4. During tke late cold westerly winds, we” 


observed on a lady of undisputed fesbion, a 
short pelisse of white hombezcen, fined with 
pale green sarsnet, and trimmed at a small 
distance from the edge with a narrow floss 
fancy trimming; she wore on her head a 
smalf white satin Highland cap, with two 
white flat ostrich feathers, pale-green shoes, 
and green crape handk rebict round her neck 
We have noticed ove or two mantics lined 
with sarsnet, ard scve' tippets trimined 
with swansdown of the sane material; it 
must be recollected that the breczes from 
the sca have been unusually cold fur the 
season. 

5. Race Ball. dress.—A white bocdies, with 
Jong sleeves, made to lace light to the waist, 
which is rather long and moderately high, 
trimmed round the busom and hinds with a 
double row of silver spangles. In the centre of 
the bosom is piaced a large diamond, or 
trencher of white crape, thickly spangied in 
silver, one point coming between the bosom, 
and the other extending to the bottem of the 
waist; a while crape spangicd band, with a 
diamond or silver square buckle fastened in 
the ceutre of the waist before. Pearl neck. 
Juce, with diamond snaps, and pearl drop car. 
rings. Pearl combs, white kid shoes and 
gloves. Silver tissue fous. The petticout of 
the dress was of plain undressed white crape. 

6. Brighton Pavilion Dress... frock of sil- 
ver tissue, with short bell siceves, bound with 
silver, worn over a pale lilac satin slip 5 8 sil- 
ver band confincd the waist with a simall 
rosette of silver on the left side, from which 
were suspended two rich pcarl Maltese crosses, 
Amethyst necklace, diamond earrings, with 
pearl combs. Silver brocaded slippers. 











GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
on 
FASHIONS AND DRESS. 

It is perhaps the peculiar excellence of the 
present mode of dress that it belongs to no set 
fashion, and has no particular feature by 
which it can be described. Ite only object 
seems to be utility and decorum; it bas no 
limits but those of due proportion, uo extent 








beyond the claims of deleacy, and subrita to 
no other ornaments than those of grace and 
negligence. 
and spiendour out of ountenance. May day is 
over, and Christmas is net yet at hand. But 
in compliance with these who reject this ge- 


Fancy is out of season, and glare 


neral outline in favour of a more circumstan- 
ec, under our 
usial heads, the various and several articles of 
dress. We will only suggest a few words of 
ein perfect cotfurmity to the taste and 
fashion of the day 
that hunrility hecomes p 
They waut not giave: they are known to be 
able to adlord rich dresses, aud need them aot, 





tial detail, we shall proceed t 


ad 





Let the rich remember 
suns of some degree. 





therefore, to give them consequence 5 simpli- 
‘city only can be elezauce. Be not gaudy: let 
Inot faucy, or art, or study, be seen in yoar 
‘dresser; but bear in mind that every thing af. 
fected or extravagant always misses the end 
lit aims at, and excites contempt instead of 
Ladmiratiun. Neghgeuee is on the other hand 
‘an error that ought to be corrected; neat. 
ness, proportion, and decency of diexs are 
‘always commendable. ‘The fault only is in 








|: the excess : mind your persuns, but net at the 


Lexpence of your understandings, aud do not be 
fools to be belles. Look un the simplicity of 
,the antients in their etutnes , observe espe- 
‘cially the figures of the Greck and Roman 
ladies, you will Gnd the draperies full aud 
carelessly hanging, which give grace and ma- 
jesty to the body. 

Ladies that are not well instructed in these 
things, would hy the statues have a sery 
opinion of the antique dresses; but when they 
are well taught what elegance, what proper. 
tion, aud what convenience there are iu (hem, 
they will be opt to think that the ladies of 
! Athens and Rome were as much politer than 
he moderns in their dress, as the men in their 
Hlearuing. We have this, however, to say fur 
, ourselves, what several ages have not been able 
to boast of, that we begin to relish the sim- 
plicity of the ancients iu their habits, which is 
0 noble, 50 grucivus, 0 comely, so rational. 
Fashion should be considered as a sort of 
slavery 3 and we should then only allow it 
what we cannot refuse it; ladics, ebove all 
. things, should cousult decency and ease; never 
to expose nor torture nature. Fashionis always 
‘aiming at perfection, but never finds it, or 
never stops when it has. Beauty itself, though 
‘much more amiable aud charming than dress, 
ceives a good part of its graces from the 
; mind; would it, therefore, not better answer 
the end we propose to ourselves by diess or 
any ornaments, how modest, how costly so- 
every to improve and cultivate the mind, 




















which would heighten all our personal charms, | 
end brighten every beauty. Bat we would vot 
be understuod to decry fashivn; one mode of jj 
dress ts as good as another, so long ws the | 
eod wimed at, and the means to come at it, | 
are pure and innocent; aud, perhaps, that is! 
the best, at least the most divested of singula. | 
ty that meets with the general suffroge —But | 
Bow to eur usual heads. { 





rt 
For the promenade, spensers remain very I 
aud deservedly general, they have, however, a I 
swali jacket attached, which gives a more || 
graceful and airy appearance to the Bgure. | 
Short pclisses, iu fizured sarsuet, ave alko in 
very bizh estimation, as are scarfa, and silk i 
sin the furm of a handkerchief trimmed 
with a very deep French lace. We have no- |; 
ticed likewise several muntles in muslin, |! 
reaching ouly below the point of the elbow, |! 
and very oarrow trimmed round with lace ; 
checked muslin seems tu be most i A 
this purpose. Black lace handkerchiefs and, 
cloaks sti:t prevail, but the chilliness of the 
weather bas made it necessary tu line then ; | 
and during the late very cold winds we saw ; 
several mantles in white hombazcen, lined and} 
boand with pale-green; it had the appearance |! 
ofa fine India shawl couverted to that pur- |) 
pose. In respect to head-dresses, white satin | 
caps, with a sinall leaf turned up before, with | 
twosmall ostrich feathers ave now worn by |; 
elegant people, but the mixture of ribband | 
and straw purlis becoming general; straw aud 
Jace are sometimes blended iu caps, but uot | 
we think witha happy eflect; the crowns of ; 
the bonnets are mostiy in the cone form, | 
sometiines flatieued at the top; the fronts in | 
the shape of the buntsmeu's caps, sitting hol- \ 
low from the face. Iu a hizher degree of :' 
dress, small caps in coloured sarsnets, with | 
lace huods, are ninch worn, ornamented with a | 
wall branch of Huwers. The form of each | 





use for 
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kind of dress remains precisely the same as 
described in our last, 

Morning dresses are still made high in the 
neck, with a plam or stand-off ruff collar, 
with long sleeves,and without Gains, scoiloped 
or ornamented round the bottom with lace. 

Dinoer or afternoon dresses are made up to 
the throat, or not,according to the taste of the 
wearer, cither in sarsnet, checked, hail spot,or 
other muslins; these gowns have mostly small 
trains. 

In fall or evening dress, unless for dancing, 
the gowus are made with short sleeves and 
trains, the bosums rather low, the backs 
rather high, the waists as long as grace and. 
proportion will admit. Crapes, particularly 
white crape mixed with atin, and ornamented 
with silver, seem to meet with the approbas 
tion of the most elegant people; sometimes 
pearls ornament the waists of the dresses ins 
stead of silver, we hnve not been able to des 
cide which has the preference; white and ti- 
lac sating, Imperial ganze nets, figured gauze, 
black and white lace, with fine India muslins, 
are the principal, and, indecd, only articles 
in thie class of attire. Bands for the waist, 
with small corsetts, or satin mixed with beads 
or pearl, ave a novel and becoming ornament. 
Silver wheat is a very fashionable ornament 
for the head, as are corn flowers in coloured 
foil; pearls and beads introduced ia the hair 
are simply and unaftectedly elegant. 

The hair is dreaved in thick round curls be- 
fore, and plaited with beads and rolled round 
behind. 

Jewellery remains the same as Iast month 5 
necklaces and crosses in smethysts, garnets, 
pearls, rubies, diamonds, amber, and drope 
earrings to correspond; the necklaces ave, 
however, worn longer, reaching to the belt. 

The prevailing colours for the season are 
azure blue, jonquille, green, and straw. 








MONTHLY MISCELLANY, 
INCLUDING VARIETIES, CRITICAL, LITERARY, AND HISTORICAL, 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

Ancient Poems, from MSS. temp. Elizab, 
now first published: with an Tatroduction, 
Notis, end an Appeedix. By Jol Fry. 

To be speedily published, in 2 vols. ato. 
Observations on Popular Antiquitics, illus. 
trating the Origin, chictly, of our Vulgar 
Customs, Ceremonies, and Superstitions. By 
Jobin Braud, M A late Fellow aud Secretary |) 
to the Suciety of Antiquaries of London, 





Dr. Cogan intends to publish in the course 
of the mouth, the third Volume of his Treatise 
on the Passions and Afiections of the Mind. 

Mr. Kidd's Edition of Dawes’ Miscellanea 
Critica is in considerable furwardness at tue 
press, 

Mr. Belve’s fifth volume of Anccdotes of 
Literature is now printing, and @ great part 
finished. 

Mr. Bertrand de Molleville 4 printing, in 

Ne 








IS. 





PICA, 






Euglish, an Abridgement of the History of 
England, iu the manuer of Henault, in three 
octavo volumes; aud he wilafterwards publish 
a volume of Chronological Tables, tur the use .’ 
of schools. 

Mr. Chartes Phillips of the Micdie Temple 
will shortly publish the Loves of Madelaine | 
and St. Aubert, a tale, partly founded on fact. | 

The Familiar Introduction to the Arts and 
Sciences, sume time ago anneunced by the! 
Kev. ‘Thomas Rees, will, at his request, and 





on account of his, other avocations, be speed: |. 


ily completed by the Rev J, Joyce, in a duode 
cimo volume, illustrated by wood cuts and | 
copper- plates. 

A Missionary’s Account cf Toukin and 





Cochinchina will shortly be published here in |’ 


Freuch. 

A Biographical Dictionary of Painters, | 
Sculptors, Architects, and Eugravers, in a 
duodecimo volume, is nearly ready for publi | 
cation. It contains sketches of the lives of the + 
most celebrated artists, ancient and modern 5 
with an Appendix, freyr Vertue, furming a 
complete English School. 

Mr. D. M. Crimmin of the Middle Temple, | 
is translating Aristotle's Dissertation on Khe- 
toric, which will be printed in an octavo vo- 
lume, 

The British Novelists, with an Essay and 
Prefaces by Mrs. Barbauld, in fifty volumes, to | 
correspond with the British Essayists, is 
nearly ready for publication. 

Mr. Hewetsun, author of the drama of the | 








Blind Boy, &c. will shortly pubbeh a transla. | 


tion of Eliezer and Nephthaly, a posthumous 
work of Chevalier Flurian, from the Hebrew. | 

The new edition of Dr. Johnson's English 
Dictionary, in two volumes quarto, which has 
heen so tong dclayed, is expected to be ready : 
by the end of this month. ; 

A new edition of Dr. Patrick's Terence is 
nearly ready for publication, 





NaTuRAL History oF THE S{LK Worm. 


—Phalene mori, or mulbetry woth, is a spe- |) 


cies of caterpillar, which, like all others of the 
same class, undergocs a variety of changes, 
that to persons who are not acquainted with | 
objects of this kind, will appear to be not a 
Jiltle surprising. It is produced froma yel- 
lowish coloured egg, about the size of a small 
pin-head These exgs, in the temperature of 
this climate, if beyond the reach of fire and 
sun-shine, may be preserved during the whole 
of the winter and spring months without dan- 
ger of hatching, if they are kept ina cool 
place; but in warmer climates, it is scarcely / 
possible to preserve them from hatching even 
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for a few days, Heuce it is ensy fur a native 
of this island to keep the eggs till tie food on 
which the worm is tu feed be ready. Wheo it 
is in perfection the eggs need only be exposed 


; to the suna day or two, when they will be 


hatched with great facility. When the animal 
is first protruded from the ceg, it ® a smalt 
black worm, which is active, and naturally 
ascends to the top of the heap in search uf 
es tobe fed with 
“the yonngest und most tender leaves for about 





food. AC this period it requi 


eight days, in whieh time he inereases in size 
pout a quarter of an inch in tencth. He is 
then attacked with his first sickness (a kind of 
lethargy) for abont three days; during whiele 





time he refuses to eat, and changes his skin, 


ing the same size. This sleep being, 





ich term he is grown to the size of half an 
‘inch; he is then attacked with his second 
sickness, like the former. He then feeds for 
five days again and increases to about three- 


| quarters of an inch, when he has his third 
} sickness. 


This being over be begins to eat 
“again, and continues to do so for five day» 
more, when he is attacked by his fourth 
ness, and has arrived at bis full growth. When 
‘he recovers this sickness be feeds once more 
“during five days with a most voracions appe- 
i tite; after which he resuses food, becomes 
trausparcnt, a little ow the yellowish cast, 
and leaves silky traces on the leaves where be 
‘passes. ‘This denotes that he is ready to begin 
‘his cocoon, and will eat no more. When the 
worm has attaiged its fall perfection, it secks 
| fur a convenient place for forming its cocoon, 
{and monuts up any branches or leaves that 
happen in ils way for that purpose; after two 
| days spent in this manner, it settles in its 
place, and forms the cucoon by winding the 
silk, which it draws from its bewels, round 
itself into an oblong roundish bail. During 
this operation it gradually loses the appear- 
tance of a worm; its length is much con- 
; tracted, and its thickness much augmented. 
By the time the web is finished it is fuund to 
be transformed into an oblong roandish ball, 
covered witha smvoth shelly skin, and appears 
to be perfectly dead. Jn this state of exist- 
ence it is called an Aurelia, and remains several 
days entirely motiouless in the heart of the 
cocoon; after which it barsts like an egg 
hatching, and from that comes forth a beavy 
dull looking moth with wings; but these 
wings it seldom uses for flying, only crawling 
about in the place it was hatched. At last, 
forcing its way through the silk covering it 
had previously formed, he goes immediately 
in quest of its mate, after which the femate 

















Jays abunt four hundred eggs. Having now 
fulnited the object of their existence, veither 
maie nor female tasting food, they die in a 
very short time. This is the duration of its 
life in our climate, in warmer it arrives at per- 
fection iu much less time; the periods of 
sickuess being much shortened about Madras, 
each period being bat afew hours. Of foud, 
there is no doubt but the mulberry is the most 
proper; but it is very probable that several 
other plants may be found to sustain life if 
not to nourish it. A lady who has made some 
successful experiments on raising the silk- 
worm, bas fuund that it can with safety be 
kept ow lettuce; the common ice lettuce an- 
twered better than any other. The chivorium 
infybus is, like lettuce, a lack-xcent plant; the 
common endive is also of the same cl As 
far as one experiment can go, this affords a 
very exhilarating prospect in mapy points of 
view. Liunzus enumerates seven varietics of 
the mulberry-tree, five of which the silk-worm 
is known to feed on, and four of which may be 
reared iu any part of this island. ‘The white 
isa native of Swedep ; the red grows spon- 
taneously about Quebec; the black will grow 
even in bleak situations on the sea-shore ; and 
the Tartarian is a hardy tree, very like our 
hawthorn, and to be found in many parts of 
Russia. The white is supposed to be the best. 
The ground fur them should be a light soil, 
capable of being watered in the hot season,and, 
at the same time, so as not tu be fuoded in the 
wet. The best method of planting them is as 
follows :—take a straw rope, and with a good 
handful of ripe berries, rub your band along it, 
bruising the berrics as much as possible as 
your hand runs along, so that the pulp and 
seeds muy adhere iu a great abundance to the 
strawrope. Next diga treuch in the gronad 
where you wish to plant them; cut the rope 
into the length of your trenches, put them in 
and cover them carefuily over with earth, 
water it well if the weather should be dry. 
The seeds of the berries will svon shoot out 
young suckers which will hear young ones ; 
they should not be suffered to grow higher 
than the govseberry and currant bushes iv 
our gardens, The white mulberry docs not 
produce fruit ; it, however, may be propagated 
by layers. 

METHOD OF PREVENTING COLD Feet AT 
Bep-TiImeE.—Draw off your stockings just be- 
fore undressing, aud rub your ancies aud teet 
well with your hand as hard as you can bear 
the pressure, for five or ten minutes, and you 
will uever bave to complain of cold fret in bed 
It is hardiy conceivable what a pleasurable 
glow this ditfuses—Frequent washing of the 
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feet and rubbing them thoroughly dry with # 
linen cloth or flannel is very useful. 

An ointment, made of the esseritial oils of 
alder, carraway, and rosemary, with rose leaves 
and camomile flowers, and rubbed to the pit of 
the stomach at bed-time, is owid to Le an ef- 
fectual remedy for the hooping-cough. 

A German chemist has, by the aid of various 
substances, extracted from the green shells of 
horse chesuuts, very beautiful yellow and 
brown colours, and the latter in the greatest 
diversity of hues. They are said to staud both 
on woollens and silks, though the stuils hate 
been wetted and wrung out, and some of theut 
even washed in caustic liquids. 

CHANGE oF Times.—From the subversion 
ofthe Roman Empire to the 14th and 15th 
century, women spent most of their time 
alone, almost entire strangers to the joys of 
social life, and seldom went abroad, but to be 
spectators of such pablic diversions and 
amusements as the fashions of the times 
countenanced. Francis I. was the first who 
introduced women ov public days to Court. 
Before this tine nothing was to be seen at any 
Court of Enrope but grey-headed politicians, 
plotting the destruction of the rights and li- 
berties of mankind, and warriors clad in com- 
plete armour, ready to put their plots into 
execution, In the 13th and 14th century, 
elegance had scarcely any existence, and ercn 
cleanliness was hardly considered as laudable. 
The use of linen was not known, and the most 
delicate of the fair sex, in those days, wore 
woollen shifts. In the time of Henry VIL. 
Peers of this realm brought their wives be- 
hind them on horseback when they came to 
town, and in the same manner took them 
back to their country seats, with boods of 
waxed linen over their heads, wrapt in man. 
tles of cloth, to secure them from the cold. 
And in Paris, duving the reign of Francis the 
Fair, to ride in a two-whecled cart along the 
dirty streets, was reckoned a grandeur of so 
enviable a nature, that he prohibited the 
wives of his citizens from enjoying it; and at 
that ime wine was only te be had at the shops 














tof the apothecarics, where it was sold as a 


cordial. 5 

Tur Prince ofr Wales's ARMOURY, AY 
CARLTON Housr.—This valnable and unique 
jon is a Muscum, not of aus only, but 
avious works of art, dresses, 8e. Lt is ar. 
ranged with great order, skill, and taste, andes 
the immediate inspection of bis Ruyal High- 

It occupies five rooms iu the attic 
s the swords, fire-arms, &c. ure dispused 
in various figurcs upom scarlet cloth, and ins 
closed in glass-cases; tie whole is kept ina 





ness, 
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state of the most perfect brightness. Here are 

swords uf every country, many of which are 

cucious and valuable, fom havieg beionged 

to eminent men; of these the most: remark. 

able is a sword of the famous Chevalier Boyard 

(Bayard) the Knight sans peur et sans rep oche. 

A sword of the great Duke of Marlborongh, | 
one of Louie XIV. and one of Chirles If; 
the two last are nerely dress swords. A cu- 
rious silver basket-hilted broad sword of the 
Pretenders, embossed with figures and fuilage. 
Bat the finest sword in this collection is one 
of excellent) workmanship, which once be- 
Jonged tu the eclebrated Hampden; it was’ 
executed by Benevuto Cellini, a celebrated | 
Fluicatine, The ornaments on the kilt and 
ferrule of the scabbard are in besscerelievo in! 
brouze, aud ave iutended to illustrate the life’ 
of Lavid; it ie a most beautiful piece of work, | 
end in the highest preservation. In the’ 
armoury is a youthfal Portrait of Charles XI. | 














of Sucden, and beneath is a covreau de chasse || 


used by that Monarch, of very rude aud simple 
workmanship. A sword of Gen. Mcreau’s, 
aud one of Marshal Duckner’s.—In another | 
room are various specimens of plate armour, 
helinets, and weapons, some Jndian armour of. 
cu kmanship, composed of steel ring- 
lets, similar to the hauberk worn by the 
Knights Tempiars, but not sv heavy, and the 
helmets are of a ditierent construction ; also 
some cuirasses as now worn in Germany; a- 
curious collection of fire-arms, from the | 
watch-lock to the modern improvements in, 
the fire-lock; air-guns, pistols, &e.—Tn this 
reom are also some curious saddles, Mama 
luke, Turkish, &e.; some of the Turkish 
suddles are richly ornamented with pure gold. 
Another roum contains some Astatic chain 
armour; an effigy of Tippou Sultan on horse- 
back, io adress that he wore; also models of 
acanuon and a mortar on new principles ; 
some delicate and curious Chincse works of 
art in ivory, many rich Eastern dresses, and a 
palanqnin of very costly materials, lu avother 
apartinent arc some curious old English wea- 
pons, battle-uxes, maces, daggers, arrows, 
&e 3 several specimens also from the Sand- 
wich and other South Sea islands, of weapons, 
stone hatchets, &c. Our young men of fa- 
shion who wish to indulge a taste for antiqua- 





ious w 

















rian researches, may project the revival of an 
old fashion for that appendage of the leg called 
bouts, from the series of them worn in various 
agea, which forma singular part of this col 
lection. In presses are kept au immense as- 
semblage of rich dresses of all couutries; also 
sets of uniforins, fron a General to a private, 
ef all countries which have adupted uniforms, 





and imfitary dresses of those who hare not. 
All sorts of banners, colonrs, horse-tails, &c. 5 
res, the 
great two-handed swords, and amongst the 


rest one with which excentions are performed 





Roman swords, daggers, stilettues, 


in Germany, on the blide of which is rudely 
etched on one side a figure of Justice, aud on 
the other, the mode of the execution, which is, 
this :—the cnlprt sits upoua chair, and the 
executioner cores behind him, and at one 
blow severs the head from the body. Besides 
the portraits ofseveral Dukes of Brunswick, 
and Count de Lippe, are those ofthe Emperor 
Joseph I. Frederick the Great, and of various 
Princes and great men renowned for their ta- 
lents in the art of war. 
;  Bers.—The produce of bees is more pros 
fitable than the generality of persens may be 
inclined to imagine, ard the time bestowcd 
upon them‘Ss seldom uselessly employed. A 
French Bishop being about to make his annuat 
visitetion, sent werd toa certain crrate, wh 
| ecclesiastical heuefice was extremely trifling, 
that he meant to dine with him, at the sume 
| time requesting that he would not put himself 
j to any extraordinary expence. The curate 
| promised to attend to the Bishop's suzsestion, 
but he did not keep his word, for he provided 
a most sumptuous entertainment. His Lord. 
ship was much surprised, but could not help 
ccusuring the conduct of the curate, observ- 
ing, that it was highly ridiculous in aun 
whose circumstances were so narrow, to launch 














,| out in such expence, nay, almost to dissipate 


hicentire income in a single day. “ Do not 
! he uneasy on that score, my Lord,” repticd 
the curate, ‘fur T assure you that what you 
now see is not the produce of my curacy, 
which I bestow exclusively upon the poor.— 
/ Phen you have a patrimony, Sir! said the 
| Bishop. “ No, Sir.” © You speak in riddles ; 
how do you then to——" “My Lod, I 
; have a convent of young damsels here, who do 
| not let me want for any thing.” “How! you 
| have a convent!—1 did not know that there 
one in this neighbourhood. ‘This is all 
' 
| 
| 
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1 
: 
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| 
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very strange, very unaccountable, Mr. Ca- 
rate.” “You are jocular, my Lord® * But 
come, Sir, Lentreat that you would solve the 
enigma; I would fain see the convent..—* Sy 
you shall, my Lord, after dinner; aud I pro- 
mise you that your Lordship will be satisfied 
with my conduct.” Accordingly when dinner 
was over, the Curate conducted the Prelate to 
a large inclosure, entirely occupied by bee 
hives, and pvinting to the latter, observed : 
: This, my Lord, is the convent which gave us 
j our dinner; it brings me in about 1900 livers 
i per annum, upon which J live very comforta- 
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diy, and with which | contrive to enter: 
my guests genteely.”) The surp 
factiva of the Bishop at this discovery may 
readily be conceived. The sequel of the story , 
informs us that afterwards, whenever a curate! 
made application tu his Lordship for an im- | 
proved hving, he would only reply, “ Keep 
bees, keep bees.” : 
lt bas been ascertained that there are 1400 
lenses iu the eye of a drone bee; and Mr. | 
Lyouet, in his quarto volume on the “ Aua- | 
towy of a Caterpillar,” bas proved that that | 
sual) aud despised inscct is furnished with 
four thousand muscles. 
Tue Remains oF ANTIENT ATHENS — 
Having lately seen Lord Elgin censured for | 
removing what remaiued of anticat Athens, 
asimple narrative of facts may tend, perbaps, | 
tuelncidute the matter, and uot, we bupe, be 
wholly uninteresting to our readers. When | 
Lord Elgin was appointed Ambassador at 
Constautinopte, he conceived that by procu- 
ring moulds and drawings of the basso relievus 
and otber parts of the Temples at Athens, 
the Studeut would be caabled to form a more 
exact notion of Grecian grandeur and sim- 
plicity, thao froin the mere measure:mcuts he 
already pussessed ; impressed with the value 
of such a couception, if it couid be accom 
plished, he waited ov Goverument, but they 
ceclined using the public money. Unwilling 
to relinguish his plav, Lord Elgin cndea- 
voured to procure artists to accompany hin, 
at bis own expence, but with no citer suc- 
cess; and almost without hope he sailed to 
Palermo: here the proposal was euthusiasti- 
tally received: artists were procured fron 
Rome, Lord Elgin procecded to Constantine 
ple, and they, under the direction of his Se- 
cretary, to Athens. We should think that 
Lord Elgin would Sot have had artists tu draw 
and mould for three years, if he had at first : 
intended to bring off the uriginals. They had 
BO sooner commenced than they found the | 
Prejudices of the people tormenting in the cx- | 
treme: if they erected scaflulus, it was merely 
avexcuse to look in at their women; if they 
examined any fragment with an appearance 
of attention, it contained gold, and sume Turk | 
would slily creep up and dash it in pieces be- 
fore their face, in hopes of finding the sup- 
posed treasure. About this time Lord Elgin 
same down tu Athens, and fuund the people 
more reconciled from habit. The Temples 
being ina ruiuous state, it was likely that by 
excavating wear them, something unght be 
found worth moulding ; he, therefure, bought 
the house that stood under the Parthenon, 
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discovered the fragueuts of Jupiter and Mi- 
nerva; but, at the other end, where many 
figuies lad evideutiy fallen down (at the time, 
perh ips, the temple was shattered, when the 
Venetiaus threw in a bomb, and blew up the 
| magazines ‘he Turks bad formed there), he 
‘ was not cqually successful.—On enquiriog uf 
the wan to whom the house belonged, if he re- 
collected any figures on this spot? with the 
| greatest colducss, he auswered, he could have 
saved them their trouble, for that be had him. 
self pounded them into line for mertar to 
baild bis house with, as they were excellent. 
marble, aud that the greatest part of the cita- 
del was built with mortar procured in the 
same wanner, From this moment it was in- 
cumbent vn Lord Elgin tu save what re- 
mained. With such an example of barbarity 
before him, would he vot have deserved the 
curses of his country, had he neglected to save 
Why should they have met with a» 
| better fate than their companions? Whata 
| moment of excruciating anxiety! Such an 
{ Opportunity might never ceur agam, Yes; 
j but then he would be stiipp ng Atheus of all 
{ that rendesed ber yet mteresiing. Certanily 5 
| but was he, tur fear of ufiending the few who 
| 
i 








mnght be enabied to visit Athens the little 
tine these caquisite things would be sofiered 
to exist, to neglect the power he now bad of 
placing them in secuity for everof placiug 
j them tov, where, by their beauty, they might 
' renovate art tu ite tust purity aud grandeur ? 
With a decision for ever to be applauded, he 
| ordered the moulding mstanty te cease, and 
| began shippiug them us quickly as they cowl 
j be removed withuut injury. ‘Ly thes energetic 
j resolution is Eagland iudebted tor these ex. 
| quisite productions — Bebuld, then, »fter eud- 
[less anxiety, his Sceretary embarked wk the 
reward of lis toil. “ Veia aubaunt (eti;” but 
scarcely had they left the Giceiau shores, 
wheu the ship struck on a hidden rock, 
heeled, sunk, and down went in a moment 
[the labour of years; and all that remained 
, of the once beautiful Athens was ‘in the 
‘deep bosum of the ocean bared.” This 
was enouzh tu damp men of ordinary minds; 
; but to men of evergy dithcu-ties are stimu, 
{lants. Without a moment's tesitauon, Lord 
| Elgin began again, and ufier twu adational 
| years of labour, anxicty, and perseverance, 
all that were wrecked were once tacve rescued 
| from destruction. Where i there anutuer 
| mau who would have cunquerea: sv many 
obstacies ? The inere conception of moving 
such ponderous Monuments reguires w viguur 
of mma few men possess. Vortertty will do 





pulled it down, and in digging to the rock |, Lord Elgin ample justice, for their beautics 
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willby that time have circulated throngh the 
country, and their eflects on English art will |! 
by that time be perceptible. He deserves, in- |! 
decd, well of his country, and instead of af- }) 
fectedly lamenting that he stripped Athens of 
What remained, we should rather lament he |! 
was net there to strip it sooner, and then, 
perhaps, some of the most beautiful pro. 
ductions in the world would not bauve been 
pounded down fur muitar. 

. An American ship, which s: 
a port iv the North, was hoarJted by one of our 
eruizers, There were several foreign pas- 
aengers on board the vessel, and sue other 
suspicious circumstances concurring, the | 
Comnauder of the cruizer thought it proper | 
tosend her to a British port for investigation, 
and he accordingly put a midshipman, and 
five or vix men, on beard her, with directions 
tocarry the vessel to the nearest British port. 
As svon, however, as the American vessel was ; 
out of sight of the British cruizer, the crew | 
and the passengers, amoug whum were four 
Danes, rose upon var men, disarmed them, | 
and threw the midshipman overbuard; but 
being a good swimmer, be regained the ship, | 
and clung tu the side ; be was taken on buard, | 
but shucking to relate, he was again thrown 
into the sea. He, huwever, regained the ves- || 
sel a second time, and was hauled upon deck. 
He was then pinioned, and lashed to the ting- 
bolts. The men were alse lashed to the deck. 
The American Captain then ordered the smuil 
boat to be lowered down, forced the Otfcer 
and seamen into it, with only a little water and 
a few biscuits, and two oars, and then turned 
them adrift abuve forty miles from shore. 
Two of the men, who were unwilling to get 
into the buat, were, we understand, stabbed, 
but nut su asto endanger their lives. They 
remained above fourteen hums in this mise- 
rable cockle-shell of a boat, in momentary ex- 
pectation of perishing, when they were tortu- 
uately picked up by au English merchantman, 
andbrovehtto England. In about half an 
hour after they were picked up, a heavy gale 
game on, in which they must incvitably have 
perished. 

Johu Vougwell, a boy, now serving on board 
bis Majesty’s ship Centaur, has an exact like- 
ness of his Majesty on the side of his neck.—It i 
is said to have been caused by his mother, 
when pregnant, repeatedly looking at au old 
picture of his Mujesty, which hung in the 
room. The woman's name is Hannah Voug- 





d Jately from |! 











| verses, and 125,185 words. 
j ter, aud the feast in the Bible is the 117th 





well, and her residence is in Church-path, 
Purtsea. 








The follosiug is a calculation which is 
somewhat curiou 








dn the Old Testament. In the New. Total. 
Bovks 39 97 6 
Chapters 9.9 £00 1,195 
Crses 23,214 7,959 31,173 
Words 2,403 Td1,253 773,745 
Letters 2,728,100 833,330 3,500,490 


The Apocrypha has 133 chapters, 6081 
The middie chap. 


Psalm—the middle verse is the sth of the 
fisth Psalm—the middie liue is the second 
book of Chronicles, 4th c. v. 16—+the word and 
occurs in the Old Testament 35,555 times — 
the same word inthe New Testament occurs 
10,634 times; the word Jehovah occurs 6,355 
times.—Old Testament: the middle book is 
Proverbs, the middle ehapter is 29th of Job, 
the middle verse is the 2d book of Chroni- 
cles, goth e. ¥. 135 the least verse is the ed 
book of Chronicles, Ist c. v. 1.—New Testa. 
ment: the middle is the Thessalonians, 2d— 
the middle chapter is between the 13th and 
lath of the Roinans—the middle verse js 
the 17th of the 17th chapter of the Acts; 
the least verse is the 35tn of the 11th 
chapter of the Gospel by St. Juhn—the 2ut 
verse of the 7th chapter of Ezra bas all the 
fetters of the alphabet in it: the 1gth chapter 
of the od book of Kings, and 37:h chapter of 
Isaiah, are ulike: the book of Esther has 10 
chapters, but neither the words Lord, or God, 
im it. 

SENTIMENTAL ANECDOTE FROM A Swe- 
Dish PaPER—\ circumstance has lately 
taken place at Tahiun, the capital of Dalicar- 
lia in Sweden, which might figure with advan- 
tage in a navel —In working to establish anew 
communication between two shafts of a mine, 
the bouy of a miner was discovered in a state 
of perfect preservation, and impregnated with 
vitriolic water. All inquiries as to the name 
of the sufferer had already ceased, when a de- 
crepid old woman, leaning on crutches, slowly 
advanced towards the corpse, and kuew it to 
be that of a young man, to whom she had 
been promised in murriaze half a century ago. 
She threw herself upon the corpse, which had 
all the appearance of a bronze statue, bathed 
it with her tears, and fainted with joy at having 
ont amore seen the object of her affections on 
this side of the grave. It is easier to conceive 
than to trace the singular contrast afforded by 
that couple; the one buried fifty years avy 
still having all the appearance of youth, while 
the other, weighed down by age, evinced all 
the fervency of youthful love. 
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Fortune HUNTING AND CRUELTY.—In the; 
Court of King's Bench an action was tried that | 
hos excited the utinost indignation against the ! 
defendant: and as it has created inch conversa- | 
tion we insert it. The Attorney-General stated | 
the case This was an issue sent down from the 
Court of Chancery ; and the question forthe Jury | 
was, whether a certain deed executed by Mrs. | 
Ryan was made under compulsion. Mis. Ryan 
had been previously married to Mr. Gossup, and 
had been left anol. a year jvinture by him. She 
was besides, as the danghter of Mis. Wilmer, 
entitled to the possession of a valnuble estate: 
two-thirds of a certain property in Yorkshire 
having been devised to Mrs. Wilmer, with re- 
mainder to her daughters, of which Mrs. Field, 
the wife of the present plaintiff, was one. Mr. 
Gossop died in 1791; in tke same year, Mrs. 
Wilmer and Mrs. Gossop being at Scarborough, 
were introduced to a Mr. Robert Keoting and 
Mr. Ryan, the latter was a showy handsome 
man, likely to attract a woman, and quite willing 
to pick up her fortune. Mr. Ryan followed the | 
perty to Harrowgate. At York they were mar- 
ried. Mrs. Ryan's only attendant was a girl of 
the name of Dolly Sellers, the dunghter of a te- 
tant of her mother’s, and educated ashe r servant. ' 
Mr. Ryan brought his wife to London, and went | 
directly to Sablonier’s hotel. The object of this 
waa obviously to bring his unfortunate wife into i 
asituation where, though in London, she must : 
be perfectly alone. She could uot understand a ; 
syllable of the language used in the house, and | 
her own friends wore disgusted and driven away. | 
She was so studiously insulted, that she at length | 
becan to complain to the few female relatives who ; 
still continued to visit her, and even Dolly Sel- || 
lers, who had by this time nsurped all the antho- | 
rity, and many of the privileges of a wife, offered |i 
to assist her in making her escape from the inces- || 
sont and invective cruelty of her husband. She \! 
was locked up in her own room; the money |} 
which she got occasionally from her mother was 
forced from her pocket by her husband. All this 
was a regular ane systematic scheme to break | 
down the mind of this unhappy woman, and make 
her fit for any disposal of her property, by the , 
memory of past ill-treatment, and the terror of | 
future. Mrs. Wiimer, atlength, shocked at the { 
sitration of ber danyhier, and hoping * ' ‘he the | 
husband into gentler treatment of her unfortanate |, 
ehiid, actually settled socl. oe year upon him, and | 
to make up this, actnally laid down her coweh. 
But Ryan was nog to be so appeased, he had | 
other ubjects in view. ‘The estate was devised to 
his wite, utterly independent of him, and his de- | 
termination was to get it at all events. Jil treat- | 
ment had becn already tried tua certain length 
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in England; but the full scheme was not to be 
completed here. In order to break her mind 
cowpletely to his power, he determined on carr, 
ing her to the Continent. ‘This was news of 
great terror to the unhappy woman; in leaving 
Fngland she was leaving friends and protection. 
On the Continent she must be alone. She re- 
sisted with every form of entrenty, and was at 
length pnt intoa chaise at Blackheath, more dead 
than alive. No female attended her in this for- 
cible estranzement from her country except Dolly 














! Sellers, the most obuoxious and insulting object 
, that could be obtruded on her eye. 


Mr. Ryan 
was aman of striking appearance, and for some 
Prrposes a manof ability: he had in this instance 
showed himselfa man of stern and fierce ceter- 
mination, His obiect had been to enfreble, to 
shake, to terrify the mind of his wife, till it be- 
came pliable to his nefarious purpose, aud he 
eorried it through with dreadful perseverance. 
His point was, to force her to execute a deed, 
conveying her estate to two trustees, one of them 
his bro-her and the other a Mr. Keating, for her 
use during her life, and after her death to himself 
and his heirs for ever. But why put it in trust 
for her? because he knew she had now no will 
but his. Was the deed to be consilered in any 
degree as her work? No; if it was those who 
prepared it would have applied to her; but no 
human being evr conversed with hr on the 
subject; no ene eansulted, no one explained 
with heron the p ‘nt. It was from the begin- 
ning to the end the work of the husband: cven 
his friends were startled at it, and censured some 
of the provisions as too glaring, a likely to be 
resisted by her. His answer wa: “6 She will 
do whatever I desire.” Where was the proof of 
that affection to be found which conid accouut 
for so strange a snrrender of her fortune, Inone 
of the defendant's letters of May, 1792, to his 
friend in England, he uses these words :—“ Mark 
what follows; the complete power of devising the 
estate is in my wile, even during Mrs. Wilwer's 
life time ; lay the statement before Counsel, get 
anussigninent prepared, and I'll have it execut- 
The estate is near eight hundred pounds a 
year, and of great importance tomy family. 1 
wait to hear from Scllers’s father the value of the 
trees on the estate before | order thei to be cut 
down, If they are on the entniled estute every 
hedge of them shall come down; Vil have an 
open country about me.” In another letter, 
speaking of a new demand, he suid, the old w 
man, or, as he elegantly calied her, the old bo, 
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would be forced to comply, as she was very ill, 


nd iiserable about her daughter.” Was it pos- 
sible to paint this wan stionger than in his owe 
words?) This was after extracting scol a year 
oe 
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from her by cracl usage of 
he jocularly termed a riot iv Burlington-street. | 
Mrs. Wilmer snbscquently died, and her life was | 
donbtless shortened by her daughter's injuries. 
In one of his letters, he said :— Let particular 
care he taken to hare no hold or stop on any pos. 
session, No centailment, no revovation, My 
‘precios one is precisely the fast whom I would | 
toust, so bind her strictly and strongly.” His | 
violence was nuw more than mental; he had ill {| 
used her, ond left marks of his cruelty on ber: 
yerson, Inanother letter fram the Hague, he 
talked of valuable connections, and the wecessity 
o exerting himself, as all hopes from Yorkshire ! 
wereatanend, Yet, ina subsequent letter, he 
found the ald woman's fvelings were not yet 
worn out. That letter stated, that a gentleman 
from Mrs. Wilmer came over with an offer of 
10 «1. to Ryaw, to let her dar 
to Yorkshire. This, howerer, he had determined 
not todo. Tis servant was ordered to say he was 
suing to tly, and he left the usual place of his 
residence. It was not ensy to use the language 
which the gross and compticated harburity of this 
nan deserved, The deed was prepared without 
the knowledye of any friend of the family ; it was 
carricd over to Holland by an agent of Ryan's. 
‘That person was not to tell the Jury that he saw 
any violence used, any mannal force apon Mrs. 
Ryan to sizn the decd. Her spirit was crushed, 
she would then have signed any thing without a 
inurmur. A Mr. Webber, a stranger, and Dolly 
Sellers, were the subscribing witnesses. ‘Chis 
Dolly Sellers ought to be brought forward in 
vindication of the defendant, for she was his 
prine instrument and confidant, his partner at 
bed and board. In one of those abominable let- 
ters the words were to be found :—* Never fear, 
iy deary, she'll not quit this side of the water 
on any account. She is going on as badly as 
ever, perpetually attempting to get letters to 
York, and stopping every English person she 
mcets in the streets ; she is really most dangerous, 
and requires all my attention to prevent mis- 
chief.” Yes, she was most mischievous, for a 
discovery of her tyrant’s conduct would have 
been ruin. In another letter be ordered the deed 
not tu be registered unless absolutely necessary. 
‘This was to keep the transaction from the eyes of 
those who might do her justice. At the close of | 
1792, Ryan, hoping to extort money from his 
wite’s relations, or raise it in some other way, 
came to England, leaving the wretched being in 
the midst of total strangers, and in a foreign | 
country. Ryan took Dolly Sellers with him as | 
his companion; but before he came he stripped 
his wife of her entire wardrobe, Mrs. Ryan hud 
some jewels, of which she was fond, for she was 
probably a vain, as she bad been a most beautiful 
worn, till sorrow and sickness had left ber only 
the remnant of beauty. Dolly strutted up to her 
onthe morniag of her departure, took the dia- 
mond brooch out of her handkerchief, and car- 
ried it off'im presence of her husband. ‘The heart. 





‘hter return at once 




















her daughter, which || broken wife bore it withont a marmur in their 


presence, but when they were gone her com- 
plaints were loud and violent. Her intercourse 
with her uative country was stepped ; her servant 
had usurped her bed, and was even delivered of 
children in her house ; her chamber was become 
her prison, and she was kept locked up in it, 
while her husband and his companions were ew 
joying themselves below. The last act of Ryan 
was the crown of the rest; he ordered the womarr 
of the honse in which Mrs. Ryan was to be left, 


{| to allow only half a pint of the thin country wine, 
‘| equivalent to our small beer, in the day, and by 


no means to allow her medicines or medical as- 
sistance. Mrs, West could not comply with these 
horrid restrictions ; Mrs. Ryan was anwell, her 
skin was covered with blotches from poverty of 
blood and ill-treatment. Medical nid was neces. 
sarily called in, and in the absence of her tor- 
mentors her health gradually improved. Mrs. 
Wilmer, who was always anxious for her child, 
now found a plan to get her home; this was 
talked of, and Ryan resolved not to let her out of 
his power as long as he could raise a shilling on 
her. He brought her to England, and there im- 





| prisoned her in the very house where his infa~ 


mous paramour was pregnant by him. This 
hateful persecution was continned till the un- 


| happy wife got almost into that situation where 


external suffering could scarcely touch her any 
longer. She died in 1790, and died insone. The 
property which Ryan bad got into his power by 
the compulsory deed, was the right of Mrs. 
Field, the sister of his wife, to whom it was de- 
vised in case of Mrs. Ryan’s dying withont heirs. 


"The suit was brought by the husband of Mrs. 


, Was scarcely necessary. 


Field, as ber next friend, and it remained with 
the Jury to say whether the inheritance was 
given over to Ryan with or without the genuine 
and sincere consent of the wife, whom his cruelty 
had bowed down to the grave.—A grent number 
of witnesses were examined, and at considerable 
length, to the main facts, but their testiwony wae 
merely a repetition of the statements which have 
been alrendy given. —Mr. Park Inbonred in reply, 
to prove that there was a chasm in the evidence 
of the compulsion used, and that the Jury would 
not be justified in giving a verdict forthe Plaim 
tiff, unless the compuision was proved to have 
been continued up to the moment of signing the 
deed.—The Attorney-General was rising to re- 
ply, when Lord Ellenborongh observed, that it 
The fact of the wife's 
spirit having been practived ow, and broken 
down, was fully proved. It was not necessary 
that the chasm ef compulsion should be unbroken 
up to the moment of effecting the object for whieh 
the force was used; an animal might be so sub- 
dued by previous ill usoge, that it would fy, and 
tremble, and obey at the movement of a finger, 
without any blow at the moment. This woman's 
mind was obviously subdued by a long course of 
crucity.—The Jury instantly found a verdict for 








,, the Plaintifi—is. Dawages, aud avs. Costs. 
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Covrr or CHancery.—A Bill of Discovery }{ coat, which he had deliberately 


was filed by Mr. John King, against Genera! 
Barr, under the following circumstance :—in 
1:07 an advertisement appeared in several Pa- 
pers, with the address of Mrs. Morris, of Marga- 
ret-street, Cavendish square, offering the ser- 
vices of the Lady Advertiser to bring Gentlemen 
and Ladies together for matrimonial purposes. 
Jn conseqnence of this advertisement, the Ge- 
ueral called upon Mrs. Morris, and was by her 
introduced to Mr. King, it having been agreed 
that upon his (the General's) union with a cer- 
win lady possessed of £1510 per annum, he 
Should recompenee Mrs. Morris with £3000 
os a douceur for her conveniency. After this in. 
troduction, entertainments were given at Mrs 


King’s house, to which the General was invited | 


to meet a number of ladies; bat the General be- 
ing difSenlt in choice, the negocintion broke off. 
Mr. King afterwards bronght his action in the 
Court of King’s Bench to recover £400 alledged 
to he expended in treats, to which the General 
pleaded that he had made no promise to pay for 
the entertainments. Jn the action Mr. King was 
nonsuited, and he now filed a bill. The Lord 
Chancellor observed, that the Court would not 
lead itself to sanction a transaction, which on the 
face of it contained so flagrant a breach of moral 
daty, und dismissed the Rule. 
Suicipc.—eAndrew Tranter, footman to his 
Royal Hishness the Prince of Walcs, lately put a 
period so bis existence at Carlton-house, by 
shooting himself through the body.’ It appears 
that he had been out all night, as the porter let 
hin in at six o'clock in the moraing, wher he 
procecded down stairs to the servants’ hall, where 
he sat duwn to write p letter, and during the in- 
terval, Mr. Barr, yager to his Royal Highness, 
entered the hall, and seemed surprised to find Mr. 
‘Tranter up so carly. He said, “ Ab, Mr. Tranter! 
how is it that you ure up so soon this morning ?” 
The deceased made no direct reply to this ques- 
tion, but begged of Barr to go up stairs for the 
Prince's clothes early, and bring them down to 
him to brush. Mr. Barr then left the hall fora 
few minutes, and on his return, found Tranter 
leaning against his cupboard, as if ill. He asked 
what was the matter with him? and on perceiy- 
ing blood flowing from him, he immediately run 
tothe porter at the Lodge Gute, that he might go 
with him to his assistance; and on entering the 
hall they heard the report of a pistol, which was 
the second fired by the deceased. After the dis- 
charge uf the second pistol, he fell into a chair, 
where Barr ond the porter found him. He sur- 
vived about twenty minutes, and recognized 
every person about him; said he had committed 
the horrid deed himself ; and would not assign 
any reason for it. Surgical assistance was pro- 
cured as soon as possible, but without effect, he 
baving expired in akind of slumber, withouta 
groan. The first pistol he had fired into the pit 
of his stomach, and the muzzle being so close to 
bis body, the wadding had set fire te bia waist- 





inken off aud 

pliced on the hall table. ‘Thinking that he bad 

not sufficiently completed his destruciion, he then 
| walked twelve or fourteen yards, the length of 
the hall, for the second pistol, which he fired into 
hia lett side, just underneath the heart. ‘Ihe’ 
| letter he wrote was found on the bull tuble, but 
contained only directions for a disposal of his 
property, the whole of which, excepting forty 
pounds, he has left to bis sister. The forty 
| pounds he appropriates to the support of a us. 
tual child. He has lived several years with the 
Prince, aud was recommended to his Royal 
Highuess by the Duke of Queensberry, with 
whom he had formerly lived. Tranter was re- 
markable for the ueutucss and cleantiness of 
his dress. He wore very large whiskers, and was 
considered a handsome young man. A Coroner's 
Inquest was held on the budy, and they returned 
a verdict of liuaey, 

The Earl of Darlington Lad lately a fine 
beautiful male infant left at his door. ‘The 
dress of the child was elegant, and in the 
basket was a letter strongly recommending the 
care of the in’ant to his Lordship’s daughters, 
It was, however, deemed prudent to send the 
little foundling to the parish, lest an enccurage- 
ment might be indirectly given to similar un- 
welcome presents. The child is likely to do ex- 
tremely well, and is the pet of the whole work- 
house. 3 

An Inquest was held on Friday, Aug. 10, at the 
White Horse public-house, at Knightsbride, by 
Anthony Gale, Freq. on the body of Mr. Robert 
Greur, a goldsinith, residing at Mr. Cheeseman’s, 
at No.7, Mansfield-street, Kentish Town, who 
shot himself on Wednesday morning, at the 
Coach and H prses public-house, in Mount-strect, 
The first witness called in was the landlord 
of the honse. He stated, that on Weduescay 
morning last, about ten o'clock, the deceoscd 
came to his house, and inquired if he hud a prie 




















vate room ; he was shewn into the back-parlour ; 
he asked for a pint ofale ; on the landlord's bring- 
ing it in, the deceased asked the witness if he 
knew Mr. Reynolds, the painter in Mount-street, 
as he wanted to speak to him. The witness went 
to Mr. Reynolds's, and told the mnid-scrvant a 
Gentleman wished to speak to her master, and he 
was athis house, the Coach and Horses. The 
servant returned, and said her master was put- 
ting his coat on, and would wait on the Gentle- 
man immediately. The witness returned, and 
was addressed by the deceased, who said, ‘* Have 
you been there >” Witness answered, “ Yes, [ 
have been.” To which the deceased answercd, 
“Ie was my own fault—I do not blame my 
daughter, nor blame any body whatever, but the 
fault is my own.” The witness perceived hiin 
very much agitated, and was much surprised at 
such strange talk. He left him, aud went intu 
the privy; instantly he heard the report of a 
pistol; he went back into the parlour, which he 
found full of smoke, and could scarcely see the 
-O3 
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deceased, who was sitting in a chy He was 
conveyed to St. George’s Hospital, where he 
died at halt-past four o’elock on Friday morning 

‘The Honse Surgeon being next sworn 4, on 
examining the wounds, he found thata pistol hal: 
kad beew discharged under the right jaw, and 
had taken the left eye completely out—he wes 
conudent it had ovcasioued the deceased's death. 
Several other witnesses were examined: one of 
them produced the deceased's hat. “Lhe vim 0: 
it was split by the ball, which was produced, and 
was us flat as a allipeuns, as it rebownded to the 
ceiling. The Jury returned a verdict of Luncey 

he deceased has leita wie and ckivily 5 one e 
ters, a beantiful 
we to the Couch at 
to aszertain the melene! 

Awell-dressed woman lately 
herselfin that part of the Serpentine 
Kensington Gardens which ewptics itselt iuto 
Tiyde k. She was observed by a Gentleman 
of the name of Gold, residing in Pall-Mall 
who immediately got over the wall, and jumped 
in after her, and was fortunate civaiah to bri 
her tothe shore. After some tine, and with gt 
care, she recovered, aud the first expression she 
used was, “ Why have you saved we? had you 
beena moment latter] shonld have been bappy 1" 
She was then conveyed to St. Geroge’s Hospital. 
She described herself as a married woman, and 
the mother of three chi.dven, who, with ber bus 
band,are living; tht * uw dasituation.s nune 
ina Gentleman's ‘omi | w «se house she lest 
that morning, at five o’clo k or the purpose a 
destroying herself, She re ured tu state who her 
husband is, or with what faust has lived, 

A fatal acci¢eat ‘a ely ,ppened tea tine boy 
between two ard three rsold, the son of Mr 
Gitiord. a Messenger of the House of Commons 
Mrs. Gifford having made tea, left the table in 
search of saveibing, when the little boy instani- 
ly laid hold of the tea-pot, put the spout into his 
mouth, and swallowed a quantity of the beiling 
liquid. He lived io the most excruciating agony 
until about four o’clock on the tollowing worn- 
ing, wien he expired | The child bad been ae- 
customed to the habit of drinking cold tea ont of 
the tea pot, which led to this disaster. 

A wost audacious circumstance occurred on | 
Tuesday, August 7,on Ludgate-bill, A Gentle. 
man who was returning from the Bank, was 
hustled and bed his pocket picked of bis pocket- 
Dook, containing a bauk-uote of £100 and ane 
ether of £56. ‘The alarm laving been given, 
the thieves Gung the pocket-booh into an are, 
bat returned sven aver, and had the impudence 
to demand it as their property, and strange to! 
relate, it was returned tu thew, and they escaped 
with their booty, “Lhey atterwaids thew the 
pockei-book into the street, oticr taking out its | 
contents, and it was picked up by a poor woman 
and Ler daughter, who restored itto the owne 
after be had stopt the payment of the notes 
the Bank, 
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Ase lusty Gentleman was passing along Turn- 
mill-otreet, Clerkenwell, he narrowly escaped 
heing harpooned with a large bacon knife, darted 
through the window of au oppasite chandlor’s 
shop; and whieh, after slightly scratching his 
hend, struck iust the wail close by his side, 
and slat bis teet. Upon inquiry, it appeared 
that the owner of the shop, quarrelling witb his 
wife, darted the huite at her, but fortunately 
missed Lis aim in that instance, as well as the 
random bit in the other suse. 

Mr. Le Rui, of Compton street, went to Chel- 
sea lately, tosee his dauyhters, who reside there 5 
red while im tie aet of tuthing with them, 
rd down aid expired. Previous te Lis eal- 
Hing upon his doughicy, he stopped at the Ciiom 
pudticchonse, diank a glass of brandy aud water, 
and appeared in periet be 

fwoclerks in the Bank of 
of Armitage, 
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nd, of the name 
ave been apprehended for forging a 
wermut to fe ceive videud for Wil. ‘The 
erime was committed about two year ‘The 
discovery occurred ina must unexpected way. A 
few days since some forgeries of five pound bank- 
uotes, had heeu detected in the Pay Gtiice, and 
were traced toa nan at Lambeth, whe was, im 
consequence, taken into custody, and brought to 
the Eank, This man, to save hisown neck, pres 
posed to the Directors, that on condition of the 
prosecution against him being dropped, he would 
make a discovery of considerable importance, 
iu which some persons in their own establi: 
inent were principally implicated, His proposition 
was accepted, and he thea acknowledged that be 
himself was the person employed by Armitage to 
apply at the Puy OMece for the payment of the 
Yorged warrant: the signatures to which were 
so well counterfeited, that the ment was nade 
Without besitution. Henext went. in pursnance 
of his instructions, into the Bank hall, and in the 
name of an eminent banking-house, obtuincd 
small notes forthe two £1ccu notes which he 
had receivedin payment; and for this ageney he 
Ile doacear. ‘The smashing 















































received a consi 








of the large notes faciiitated all the advantages of 
fraud to the principal, thongh be was never, in 





the most distant degree, suspected, but he re- 
wained in his employment until the app: chensiow 
of his agent for the other forgery. - 

Bitcrn—In Puriington-strect, the Lady of 
Colonel Johu Wilson, 4th Ceylun regiment, of a 
danghter, 

Maxnicp.—At Lewisham, the Rew, Faward 
Allen, to Ann, the youngest danght-r of Joba 
St. Barbe, V'sq. of Durtmouth-row, Blackheath, 

D neval Charles Verion, in the god 
year of hi Ie was Liente nant of the Tower, 
and senior General of his Majesty’ s forces —At 

his honse in Air-street, Hatton-Garden, in the 
jad year of his age, Mv. Thomas Crouchley. He 
was one of the very ‘ew survivors who serred 
under the immortal Wolfe, at the memorable 
batiles and taking of Quebee, Louisburgh, ang 
the Havannah. 
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CARDIGANSHIRE. 

The fullowing distressing cireumstance is said 
to have lately happened near Aberairon:—\ far- 
mer, while felling sume tinber, received a severe 
blow on the leg, which fractured a small bone, 
and stripped off the flesh below the ancle 5 surgi- 
cal assistance was inmediately sent fer, but pre- 
Nions to its arrival a person, claiming some pro- 
sional kaowledge, applied aquatertis to the 
wound, ia order to uscertuin whether there was 
Buy sensaiion, but unfortunately io so large a 
quintiy that it penetrated between the boues, 
sud corroded the surrcuuding parts; opium was 
then vdministered for the purpuse of becalming 
the feelings of the sulerer, but with no ¢ 
etect, he died in a state of mortideution, after 
lingering four days, leaving a wite and six chil- 
drew to lament his miserable end. 

CHESUIKE. 
Lately, as Mr. Percival, glass-merchant, of 
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Chester, together with his wire, was on his jour- 


myto Carnarvon, ina gig, the hurse unex pect. 
fT 





made a violent plunge, and precipitated Mr. 
al to the earth. Mrs. Percival, under the 
agonizing iinpression that her busbaud was dread- 
fully hart, in the act of jmnping ont of the ve 
hicte, unfortunately entangled her dress with the 
tuap, and by the sudden impulse of the conse- | 
qucut jerk, was thrown apou her head with great 
vielenee, and bruke a blood vessel, which occa- 
sioned her instantaneous deah. Mr. Percival | 
also received several contusious, the wheel having 
over hisancle and his arm, but is ina fair 
yofrecoyery. Mrs. P, was iu the zenith of | 
youth and beauty, being only twenty-two years 
most idulized by her husband. 
CUMBFRLAND. 
twas formerly reckoned a very rare circum- 
cluded in another, Of 
ever, more than one instance has been 
neticel. Mr. Sherwen, of \lerden, near White. 
bi dunghill hen which lately deposited | 
unegy of unusual size; on examination a com. | 
plete and proportionate egg was found in the | 
place where the yolk was expected, Aud there | 
is now in the possession of Mr. George Murray, | 
contcetivner, Edinburgh, a turkeys cry 
contuins, besides a cumplete yolk aud white, a; 
perfectly tormed egg, as large as a pigcon’s, | 
DLVONSTURKE, 

The following gossip’s tale will afford some 
food ior superstition, and some conversation Jor 
the nurserics.— Lhe inhabitauts o. a@ farmhouse | 
at Denham, near Tiverton, have voces latels very 
muh disturbed and alarmed by noises, which 
hnmau reason is incapable to acconut tor. the 
any repurts concerning them induced seme per- 
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1 w, how 









































‘son would go to him in his illness, 
i death mnay guineas, and other pieces of money, 





sons in the neighbourhood, of the first respecta- 
bility and ciaracter, to inquire inte the ciremmne 
stances, und ascertain the truth, or detcet the ime 
pesition; to this end th He strict inquiries 
of the family, under an impression that the whole 
was an imposture, The funily, however, all 
concurring in asserting the tluth of the reports, 
some of these goutlemen sat up any nights 
in an adjeining room, and are sut! 
are supernatars 
sleep in an np 
through 



























fed the noixes 

‘Lhe furnser’s female servants 
chaniber, into wh 
n outer one; 














about midnight a tapping 
timscot of the outer room, 
Which procee’s gradually into the chambers; 
the mest horrid and supernatural noise immedi- 
ately begins, a weight seems to press the bed like 
achest of drawers; an old sword that hangs hee 
hind the bed is violently shook, and something is 
hesrd to pace the room, which they say is like the 
foot of a bear without claws, A young child, 
which sleeps with the maids, was nearly suffocated 
with this uncominon pressure, but nothing caw 
he seen. It somctines visits the farmer's bed- 
room. One night a brass candlestick, which was 
on the floor, sprung round with the greatest ve. 
locity The farmer being alarmed, attempted to 
ring his hell, when the candlestick was thrown 
with great violeuce at the bed'’s head, but fortu. 
vately missed the farmer. ‘The room was imme- 
distely searched, but nothing ceuld be discover. 
ed. 

Dicp.—At Topham, at an advanced age, Mr. 
William Townsend, shoemaker of that place, 
who by his parsimonious manner of living had 
accumulated npw 1. He had not any 
person to clean his house for a umber of years, 
it was in such a condition that searcely any per- 
















rds 0! 








Since his 


winpped ap in bits of old leather, bave been found 
conerated in varions parts of the house. It is 
supposed he bad leather in the house to the va- 
Ine of dool.; much of it had been so long there 
that it was mouldering away. 

FSSEX, 

Marritp.— Mt the scat of Sir Robert Preston, 
Bart.at W oodord, Licut.-Gen. Sir David Baird, 
K. B. to Miss Preston Campbell, of Fernton aud 
Loehlane, in the county of Perth —At W oudford 
church, M. 11. Peveeval, Fsq. to Miss Flower, 














* eldest daughter of Sir C. Fluwer, B: rt. 


GLOUCI URSHIRE, 

An out-house belonging to Mr hogers of Sum. 
merwell farm, has been entirely consuwed by fire. 
The next morning, as ir Rogers was proceeding: 
to his elds, where the hay. akers were at work, 
he perceived several other parts of his prewi 
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on fire, and before the engines from Tetbury had 
extinguished the flames, two straw ricks anda 
wheat rick, the latter worth 2001. were consumed. 
At noon, on the Sunday following, his premises 
were ayain discovered to be on fire, and from the 
different places where the fames burst forth, there 
ean be no doubt of their having been intention- 
ally set on tire. Mr. R. had impounded a few 
days previously several horses, the property ofa 
gang 0° gipsies in the neighbourhood, and it is 
strongly suspected that these lawless banditti 
adopted this method of revenge. 

Dirp.— .\t his seat, Berkley Castle, the Earl 
of Berkley. His Lordship was in his 65th year ; 
he hes left a widow and a very numerous family, 
seven sons and three daughters; his Lordship's 
eldest son, Viscount Dorsley, M. P. for Gloues 
ter, succeeds to the titles und estates ; Lis Lord- 
ship was brother to the Margravine of Auspach, 
and the Countess Dowager of Grunard, 

KENT. 

A remarkable phenomenon presented itself 
lately at Kuinsgate ; during a squall of thander 
and rain, a stream of water, seven or eight fect in 
diameter, issued from a very heavy black cloud in 
the east, which, after taking a horizontal direc- 
tion towards the seuth, for about hull'a mile, sud- 
denly fell into the sea, a very little distance from 
the shore, with a rushing noise, agitating the 
watcr all ound in a most extraordinary manner, 
and rebounding again to the beight of several 
yards. 

Marriep.—At Northfcet, Benjamin Sharpe, 
Esq. of Fleet-street, banker, to Ann, daughter of 
Benj. Kennet, Esq. of North Fleet.—At Wood- 
eburch, Mr. Farmer, aged 60, to Miss Button, 
aged 17. 

Diep.—At Faversham, Mrs. Jane Hunt, she 
was following her husband to the grave, and 
was taken ill ncar the church, and expired as she 
was conveying to a house. 

LANCASNIRE. 

A curious circumstance buppened at Carn- 
forth, about six miles from Lancuster, dur 
one of the late dreadful thunder-storms. A per- 
son of the name of Teylor was sitting alune in 
bis house, he heard something scratch ut the kit- 
chen door; thinking it was the cat, he opened 
the door, and, to his great surprise, a large foul- 

. mart (or pole-cat) rushed past him, and sat down 
by the fire. The man, astonished, sat down in 
his chair, looking earnestly at the strange visitor, 
which also stared at him; at length, after a loud 
clap of thunder, the foulmart leaped on the man’s 
lap, who, not liking to touch the onimal wth his 
hands, took up the tongs, seized it by the Lack, 
and put itinto a wire cage, in which he exhibited 
it to his astonished neighbours, many of whose 
ducks as well as his own, had lately had their 
heads bittcn off, as is supposed by this animal. 
Suppen Deatu.—Robert Anderson, shoe- 
maker, 2 native of Ulverstone, came from Car- 
liste to Lockerby, abont five o’clock-on Saturday 

















jevening, Auguat 11, and sent for his wife, « 


native of Luckerby, toan iun. He married her 
some time lust spring. ‘They lived together at 
Colin, near Dunofries, when he imprudently 
went off to England with a marricd woman, 
a neighbour's wile, and left is own. She, 
highly eurnged at his former conduct, said to 
him, when she saw him,  liow have you the 
assurance to come where 1 am?” He replied, 
‘© that he was come to die beside her, and that 
he would die early to-morrow morning, for his 
heart was broken.” When she spoke of the other 
woman so him, he said ve was wounded with re- 
morse of conscience, and the recol.ection of her 
name went tohis heart like a knive. He told 
the fandlord to send for his wife a second time, 
for he should not be able to speak any alter nine 
k. While custing off his clothes, he said, 
These shall never go on agwin.” ‘Che land- 
lord observed, “I hope you are not going to take 
away your own lite.” He replied, God for- 
bid! I have no such intention.” About nine 
o'clock at night he took a fit, and continued in it 
till nearly five next morning, when Le expired, 
The Surgeous said, they saw no appearance of 
his having taken poison, or any thing whatever tq 
hasten his death, 


SOMERSETSIIIRE. 


A most dreadful fire broke out on Saturday 
inorning, Ang. Isth, in the prewises of Messrs. 
Pyer and Co. Bristol, Mrs. Pyer having laid-in 
only tive weeks, a tire was lighted to air a small 
rooin, divided ‘rom the shop by a fight of stairs 
that led to the upper part of the house. Iu this 
room a stool fell against a bottle of spirit of tur- 
pentine which broke, and the contents communi- 
cating with the fire-place, the whole room was 
instantly ina blaze. Mr. Pyer ran up stairs, and 
got his wife from bed into the front room on the 
tirst floor, and proceeded to seck ‘tor the rest of 
his family; but the fames had spread so rapidly 
as to fill the staircase and landing-places to the 
sky-light which blew up, and all the communica- 
tion between the front and back rooms were 
thus cut off. A child of four years old 
was thrown bya maid-servant, who jumped after 
it, from the first story window, into the strect, 
‘The child’s fall was broken, it is hoped, so as to 
to prevent any serious injury ; but the servant 
was much bruised, end conveyed to the Infirm. 
ary. Every possible exertion was made to ex- 
tricate a nurse and two children from the upper 
back-room, but without success—for when in 
about two hours the flames were sufficiently mas- 
tered, the remains of the poor woman were found, 
with those of the newly-born infant on her bo- 
som, and the other of two years old, lying beside 
her, on the wreck of their bed, ina state too 
shocking for description ! 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


There is now living in Burslem, amarket town 
ip Staffordshire, a multifarious genius, who was 











Drought up ina country 
8a apprenticeship to any trade or calling, who 
ian adept, both in theory and practice, in the 
following sciences: 9 potter in all its various und 
curious branches, from slip-maker to the packer; 
an engraver, seul-sinker,and copper plate printer: 
sawyer, joiner, and chnir-maker; a black and 
white-smitb ; a taylor and mantaa-maker ; a house 
and sign-painter, gilder and plasterer ; a boot and 
thoe-inaker; @ surgeon, dentist, and barber, 
be. &c. 

At the Staffordshire Agricultural Meeting held 
htely at Litchfield, the conversation, a8 usual, 
turned on the various branches of rural economy. 
A blunt honest farmer, who had taken a double 
tse of the country ale, thus addressed the gen- 
tlemen present, on the subject of shewing fat cat- 
te. Why donna yea shuw ‘em,” he exclaimed, 
“fedden in a natural way. and bring your cattle 
astbey should be seen on your pasters. It’s all 
my eye and Betty Martin, gecing ’em your nice 
kickshaws, and sugar, and milk! Squire —., 
you're throwing hundreds of pounds away in 
Pampering your beasts up like Aldermen, and 
Christians, and Corporations, with your oily. 
cakes, daiaties, and tid bits: Itell you all, gen- 
tlemen, it comes to nothing !—We wanten good 
sonnd meat; and none of \our greasy and sugary 
fim-flams, &e. &c.!!!" The mirthof hisaudi- 
tors proved that the old farmer’s remonstrances 
were taken in good part, if not heard with appro- 
bation. 

Marrsep.—Mr. James Nixon, of Flint, in 
Newcastle, aged eighty, to Miss Mary Story, aged 
twenty-six! The enamourcd bridegroom triptit 
on fvot to. charch, with almost the agility of a 
Barelay,—far out-tripping his fair intended. 

SUSSEX, 

Bricuton, Avo. 19. This das the Anniversary 
of thePrince of Wales’s Birth-day was celebrated in 
a most brilliant manner. Between twelve and one 
e'clock the crowds of carriages of ull kinds, but 
chiefly barouches, and couches with four horses, 
exceeded all we ever witnessed on any focmer 
eceasion. The day was fine though windy, and 
the appearance of the immense concourse of 
beauty and fashion, together with a line of troops 
exceeding nearly three miles on ground which, 
though sloping and varied, displayed the whole 
extent from the height in one view, was nncom- 
mouly magnificent. The Prince and all his royal 
brothers, except the Duke of Sussex, ascended 
the Downs about four miles from Brighton before 
eneo’elock. He mounted his white cha 
the uniform of the 10th; the Dukes of York, 
Kent, aud Cambridge were also in uniform: the 
Dakes of Clarence and Cumberland in plain 
coats. The Prince was accompanied by inore 
thau two thousaud Noblemen, Gent ral Office a, 
Ladies, and Gentlemen on horseback, as all the 
ladies and gentlemen on horseback joined in the 
toyal cavalcade, The carriages ranged ina tine 
Opposite the troops, and the ladies mounted on 
the roofs, driving-boxes, and dickies. The hoses 
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were generally tuken ont, and every carriage al. 
most had four horses ; for n lady of the slightest 
pretensions to decorum could not be so inhumun 
as to go such a distance as four miles with a pair. 
The Prince passed the whole length of the line, 
and then returned to the centre, where he, his 
royal brothers, and Staff dismounted; and the 
troops fired a feu de joie—the fire run along the 
whole line three times, and from its long con- 
tinuance had an admirable effect, Their Royal 
Hizhnesses then remounted, and took a station 
ona beautiful level near Brighton, ond the seve- 
ral regiments marched past him in companies, 
They amounted to g700 men, and of course it 
occupied a considerable time. It was four o'clock 
be‘ore the review ended. The company thea 
returned to Brighton, and the Steyne was crowd- 
ed till near six o'clock, when the noblemen and 
gentlemen invited to dine with his Royal Hizh- 
ness at the Pavilion retired. The fete concluded 
with a ball and supper at the Castle, 
splendid. Above eight hundred ladies 
men were present. The Prince and brothers, 
with a considerable part of the dinner patty, em. 
tered the rooms about cleven o'clock, when his 
own band welcomed his approach. His Royal 
Highness conversed with the ladies for ubout am 
hour, and then retired. The Duke of Clarence 
took the chair in the principal room at snpper; 
tables were laid in six or seven rooma, and ev 
with all this accommod:tion the company could 
only sit down by installments.—The Duke of 
York proposed the health of the Princess Char. 
lotte of Wales, after dinner, which was drauk 
with enthusiasm, and io the true English style, 
with three times three. We wnderstand the 
Prince, in retarning thanks for this mark of re- 
spect to the object of his pride and tenderness, 
said, ina short but most eloquent address, that 
he had made it his first care to instil into the mind 
and heart of his daughter the knowledge and 
love of the true principles of the British Consti- 
tution; and be lad pointed out to ler young un- 
derstanding, as a model for study, the political 
conduct of his most revered and lamented friend, 
Mr. Fox, who had asserted aud maintained, with 
such trranscendant force, the just priaciples upon 
which the government under this excellent cone 
stitution ought tu be administered for the true 


which was 
and gentle. 






| and sulid happiness of the peuple. He had the 


most heartfelt enjoyment in knowing, that evea 
in her present early years, his daughter had a 
iust conception of the value of the precepts which 

been iniplanied iu her breast; and he cord 
say, with contidence, that she would fulfil all the 
duties which she might be called upon to di 
charge when his boacs were laid in the grave. 
The sensibility and puthos with which these few 
words were delivered, bad an irresistible etfect om 
the company. 

Marriep.—At Little Horsted Sussex, Sir 
George Clerk, of Peuuiwick, to Miss Maria 
Law, second daughter of Ewan Law. 
niece to Lord CMeubsrough.—At Dic 


















sex, Mr. W. Edwards, aged 13, to Miss Henrietta 
Herriot, late of Plumpton, aged 12 years and 
thice months t 


WILTSHIRE, 

Sautnury, AUG.7—BorGrary.—Thomas 
Jones, alias [ngbes, and Richard Francis, were 
indicted fur a burglary in the shop of Mr, Ben- 
nett, a silversmith and jeweller, in the market 
place of Salisbury, and stealing therefrom gold 
and silver watches, rings, chains, scals, and 
other erticles of jewellery, to the amonnt of 
Jooel. and upwards. It appeared in evidence, 
that the house had been made fast, as usnal, on 
Thursday evening, and at five o'clock in the 
morning of Friday it was discovered that a panuel 
had been taken ont of the shutter of the shop 
door, and that a pane of glass had been taken out, 
by which means an aperture was wade, sufficient 
to have admitted cither of the prisoners. There 
was also a pannel forced out of one of the shop 
shutters, and the two pannels were fastened in 
agiia with brads. It was proved that the two 
prisoners hailed Richardson, the driver of the 
Taunton coach, which was on its way to London, 
twenty-five miles from S: at one o'clock 
inthe morning; they wanted inside places, but 
they were accommodated on the roof, Richard. 
son had heard of the robbery committed at Sulis- 
bury us he parsed throngh, and he suspected the 
prisoners. They had with them a bag, and the 
coachman having communicated his suspicions to 
Mr. Manning, a passenger, the. latter took an 
opportunity to feel the bag, and he was satistied 
it contained rings, watches, ke. The coachman 
was relieved previous to the arrival of the coach 
at Basingstoke, but Mr. Manning rode outside 
with the prisoners nutil the coach arrived at Eg- 
ham, when he caused them to be secured. On 
them were found several of the stolen articles, 
which were identified by the prosecutor. ‘The 
bag contained the whole of the remainder of the 
property, which was also identitied. The de- 
feuce was, that the prisoners hud found the pro- 
perty upon the road. —Guilty death. 



































IRELAND. 
A discovery has lately been made of a most bar- 
Durons murder which was perpetrated so far back 
ae October last, anid has since remained unknown 





and ansuspected, but an all raling Providence | 


has ordered thut it should now cowe to light: 


“ For murder, 
 Thongh it hos no tongue, will speak 
6 With must miraculous organ.” 
The circumstances connected with this font deed 
are yet but imperiectly kuown, but the fullow- 
ing particulars buve reached us:—It appears that 


‘the persons named in it, and succeed 


in September last, « person of the name of John © 








| this by poison, but being unsuceess 
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| M¢Clure, who resided at Slemish, in the neigh- 


bourhvod of Bronghshane, county of Autrim, had - 
some dealings with another man who lived in 
another county at a considerable distance. In 
the course of their dealings they had made a 


‘bargain of considerable importance; but before 





it was pert 





ted a misanderstanding took place, 
anda lnw-suit was likely to he the consequence. 


|The person who had made the purchase from 





M‘Clure, with others his associates, it now ap- 
pears, formed the desperate resolution of eflecting 
the death of M'Clure. Twice they attempted 
ful in both 
these attempts, they determined to accomplish 
their purpose by ass:ssination. With saner 
nary perseverance and incredible deliberation, 
they looked out fora person to carry into effect 
their savage purpose, and having fixed upon a 
man named John Underwood, they acquainted 
him of their intentions, and agreed to pay bin 
one hundred guineas to perpetrate the decd. 
‘This barbarian having listened to their proposal, 
accepted of their terms, and ayreed to becoine the 
instrument of this diabolical device. It was 
agreed that M‘Clure shonld be decoyed into some 
alitary place, where Underwood was to watch 
him. Accordingly, under the pretext of arrang. 
ng the ditierence that had existed, he was invited 























j to meet them at Drumaul, on the ecening of the 


ath of October. He attended, and they then told 
him that if he would go to Portglenane and get 
stanips, they would settle with him. Hfe proceed- 
ed for that town, bat on his way thither he was, 
as had been preconcerted, way-laid and murdered 
hy Underwood, who afterwards buried the body 
in a ticld near his own house, between Port- 
glenone and ‘Toome. ‘The crime having been 
effected with the greatest secrecy, a report was 
circulated that M‘Clure had gone for Dublin, 
and when he had been a long time mis: ans 
other report was sent abroad that he had beca 
murdered in that city, or on his way thither.— 
Nothing transpired of the horrid deed, and it 
seemed to have passed into oblivion, when Jately 
a warrant eae from Dublin, addressed to Peter 
Aiken, Fsq.a magistrate of the county ef Antrim, 
with instructions to apprehend cerinin persons 
named therein, Immediately on reccipt of this 














, warrant, Mr. Aiken with the greatest zeal aud 


promptitade, aided by the High Constables tor 
the barony of Toome, proceeded to apprcLend 
din asre ste 
ing two of them, since which further search has 
been made, aud the corpse of Ms Clure has heew 
found buried in a field belonging to U underwood, 
We tiist the whole parties concerned in this 
unparalleled atrocity will meet the puvishinent 
due tu a crime of so deep u dye. 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF NAPLES. 


a 


Ir is the peculiar distinction of all 
political revolutions to level the high 
and elevate the mean; to reverse, as it 


were, the order and subordinatjons of |! 


social life, and instead of confining a 
man to that little platoon, that equal 
band of his brethren, in which his birth 
has placed him, to raise him to horours 
and commands, of which he could form 
no just expectations, and which are, 
therefore, as much beyond his hopes, as 
they are above his deserts.—Regular and 
well governed society is like a pyramid ; 
it rises by a gentle swell, and tapers by 
easy and well proportioned gradations till 
it forms a point. But its apex is sup- 
ported by its base, and it would lose its 
strength, and its beauty, if any violence 
were to destroy the intermediate grada- 
tions. The people form the base of the 
social pyramid, and though buried in ob- 
scurity, and necessarily hidden from sight, 
they support every thing which is elegant, 
illustrious, and noble in civil govern- 
ment. 

It was the singular character of the 
French Revolution that it operated a 
complete change in the moral world; that, 
by a kind of deluge of fire and sword, it 
swept away ail traces and distinctions of 
the former system of things, and that, 
having destroyed, it created anew. 





Amongst those individuals who have 
experienced the most extraordinary ele- 
vation during this tremendous buist of 
anti-social principles, Joachim Murat, the 
present King of Naples, and Caroline 
Bonaparte his wife, are the most dis- 
tinguished. 

General Murat was the son of a water- 
carrier at Paris, who for some crime, to 
save himself from the search of the police, 
fled joto the mountains of Dauphiny, 
where he joined a gang of smugglers and 
| coiners, and where General Murat was 
born in 1764. Being accused of belong- 
ing to that corps of brigands commanded 
by the famous captain of smugglers Man- 
drin, Murat’s father was tried at Valence, 
and there broken upon the wheel in May 
1769; and young Murat was sent to the 
orphan-house at Lyons, whee he re- 
mained, until an actor of the name of 
St. Aubin took him as an errand boy, 
procured him to be a Garyon du Theatre, 
or a servant atlached to the theatre in 
that city, and paid, besides, a master for 
teachiug him to read and write. Being of 
an intriguing disposition and good appear- 
| ance, he easily insinuated himself into the 
favour of the principal actiesses, and was 
in 1780, upon their recommendation, pere 
mitted to appear upon the stage, first in 
: the parts of valets, and afterwards in those 
Pe 
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of petits maitres; but in neither was he 
successful, war.ing manners, memory, 
and a: plication. He was, however, en-, 
dured until 1786, when, being hissed while! 
plaving the Marquis, in the comedy called 
Le Circle, he dared to threaten the specta-, 
tors by his gestures. From that time hisses | 
pursued him so much whenever he pre- | 
sented himself, that he was obliged to quit 
the stage; and after Icaving Lyons se-! 
cretly to avoid the demands of his eredi- : 
ters, he enlisted in the regiment of ca-! 
valry called Royal Allemagne, which was | 
with other corps ordeied to ihe neightbour- 
hood of Paris, when, in 1789, Orleans, La’ 
Fayette, ard other rebels of the Consti-| 
tuent Assen:bls, sct up the standa:d of re- 
volt against their King: he was among ‘he 
few men of that loyal regiment whom their 
emissaries seduced, and he deserted when 
it was encamped in the E:ysian F.elds on ; 
the 19th of July. After the capture of; 
the Bastile had completed the Revolurion, | 
and several companies of the King’s guaid 
had joined the Parisians in arms, a Na- 
tional Guard under the command ‘of La 
Fayette was decreed, in which Murat was 
made a corporal. In the plots and dis 
agreements of different factions he always 
assisted the Terrorists; and in return, 
Santesre promoted him toa Lieutenancy 
in the battalion of St. Antoine, of which 
that brewer then had the command. On 
the 20th of June, 1792, he accompanied 
his patron and the brigands who insulted 
the unfortunate Louis XVI. and his fa- 
mily in the Castle of the Thuilleries, 
where he was head to repeat: “ Louis, 
thou art a traitor, we must have thy 
head !” and when the courageous Madame 
Elizabeth said: ‘¢ Are you not ashamed to 
insult the most patriotic of Kings with 
such language ; he impudently answered : 
* Hold thy tongue, otherwise 1 will cut 
:thee in two." The next day Santerre ad- 
vanced him to his a‘d-de-camp ; and as 
such he was employed on the 10h of 
August in the attack of that dreadful 
day, which made the best of Princes the 
most wretched of prisoners, by changing 
the throne intoa dungeon. , 
Murat ‘headed the troops who on the 
2d, 3d, and 4th of September, of the same 
-yeat, guarded the prison called La Force ; 
awhere, with other innocent persons, the | 
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beautiful Princess of Lamballe was but- 
chered, and a refinement of savage bar- 
barity was exercised on her person, even 
when a corpse, almost incredible, if it 
were not authenticated. For these infa- 
mous and ferocious deeds he was promoted 
by Marat to be a Colonel. But, instead 
of going to the frontiers and combating 
the enemies of his country, he rema-ned 
at Paris, denounced at the clubs, and 
plotted in the commitiees. On the 11th 
of December, when Louis XVI. was car- 
ried frcm the Temple to be interrogated 
at the bar of the National Convention; 
and on the ist of January, 1793, when 
the regicide members of this Assembly 
sent the most virtuous of sovercigns and 
of men to die lke acriminal; the gens 
d'armes of the escort were commanded by 
Murat, who had pas-ed the night before 
on duty in the Temple, regarded then asa 
post of confidence avd of Aonour. In 
Maich, during the pillage of the grocers 
shops, he was a Secretary in the Jacobin 
Club, and signed with Marat the proctae 
maticn of the 10th, addressed to the citi- 
zens sans culottes at Paris, inviting them 
to do themselves justice forthe aristocracy 
of the bankers, merchants, and shep-keepert- 
“Ifyou want money,” expresses this cus 
rious proclamation, “ you know where 
the bankers live; if you stand in need of 
clothing, visit the clothiers; and if you 
have no other means to procure youre 
selves coffee, sugar, soap, &xc. fraternize 
with the grocers. What you take from 
them is on/y your property restored to 
you, and of which you and your brethren 
have been robbed by their aristocratical 
cupidity.” In May he was president of 
the Ciub of the Cordeliers ; and in a 
speech printed in Marat's paper, L'Ami du 
Peuple, of the 25th of the same month, 
he demands the heads of sirty-nine polt- 
ticians of Brissot's and Rowland’s factions, 
as the sole causers of the defeats of the 
armies, and of the troubles at Lyons 
Bourdeaur and Marseilles; accomplices 
with Pitt and Cubourg, as well es with 
Dumourier. 

After the revolution of the 31st of May, 
and the victory which the terrorists gained 
on the two following days over the mode- 
rate party, Santerre obtained the come 
mand of an army of 14,c80 men, with 
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whom he marched against the royalists of | 


La Vendée; and Murat, who was then 
advanced to a General of Brigade, com- 
manded the cavalry; but, either from 
misfortunes or from incapacity, he was 
continually routed, and two-thirds of the 
troops were killed in less than thiee weeks. 
This caused great disconient at Paris, both 
in the Jacobin Club and in the National 
Convention; and Santerre was recalled 
in disgrace, which was made so much the 
more mortifying, when, being accused 
by Murat of drunkenness, ignorance, and 
cowardice, he was sent to prison. 

In the spring of 1794, he was ordered to 
join the army of the Alps, where he con- 
tinued without distinguishing himse!f un- 
til 1796, when Bonaparte assumed the 
command over that atiny; where, heering 
of Murat’s local knowledge and milita:y 
intelligence, he appoin ed him first aid- 
de-camp, and the second officer in the 
staff next to General Berthicr. He now 
shewed not only an undaunted coura:-, 
but ta’ents which nobody supposed him 
to possess before the battle cf Mondovi, 
onthe 17th of April 1796, where he caused 
himself to be particularly remarked ; so 
much so, that when the King ¢f Sardinia, 
in the latter part of the same month, 
made overtures for a pacitication with 
the French Republic, Bonaparte sent him 
to Turin with full powers to negotiate, and 
afterwards gave him, together with Gene- 
ral Junot, the honourable commission to 
carry to Paris, and to present to the Di- 
rectory the twenty-one colours and stand- 
ards conquered in several engagements 
from the combined army of Austria and 
Sardinia. On the 24th of May he came 
again to Turin, with dispatches from Paris, 
concerning the negotiations then carrying 
on between France and >ardinia; but 
after a stay of some few days only, 
Bonaparte ordered him back to the army, 
where he daily advanced in the good 
graces of this Chicf. In June, he ac- 
companied the French minister at Genoa, 
Faypoult, to the Doge, with a summons 
in the name of Bonaparte, to order the 
Imperial Ambassador to leave the ter- 
ritory of the Republic of Genoa within 
forty-eight hours. He here behaved with 





juch insolence, that it was with difficulty 4 








; of the light troops of his army. 


the old and respectable Doge, whom he 
had so cowardly inculied, could prevent 
the people from tearing him to pieces. On 
the 18th June, 1705, General Murat com- 
manded the attack to the Jeft, on the in- 


1 i 
jtrenched camp of the Austrians, near 


Mantua, and sucereded in carrying it. For 
several weeks he gained almost daily 
advantages over the Imperial General 
Wurmser, who commanded an_harrassed, 
defeated, dispirited, and inferior army. 
In the retreat which this General was 
forced to make or the 9th of September, 
Murat pursued him at the head of a corps 
of chasscurs, and tried to cut off his retreat 
towards Cheva. But after having routed 
several divisions of the enemy, he was re- 
pulsed in his turn, though superior in 
number. Rallying, however, and conti- 








| nuing the attack, he was wounded in an 
} engagement on the 14th, where the coura- 


geous Ausirian veteran charged at the head 
This 
wound forced him to demand leave of ab- 
sence, and he resided in Mantua until 
December, when he re-assumed his former 
station in the blockading corps round 
Mantua. 

During the campaign of 1797 he dis- 
plaved the same activity. At the head of 
ademi-brigade of light infantry, he ad- 
vanced by Monte-Baido, forced the Aus- 
trians, who occupied La Corona, routed 
them after a very obstinate resistance, and 
obliged their cavalry to cross the Adige 
by swimming; and he contributed not a 
little by his indefatigable vig:lance to the 
surrender of Mantua. 4 

After the reduction of Mantua, Bona- 
parte ordered Murat to attack the enemy, 
stronely fortified near Foy; where, after 
being repulsed twice, and having two 
horses killed under him, he finally suc- 
ceededy though he on this occasion had 
more men killed than the number of Aus- 
trians whom he combated and vanquished: 
but he, like most cther republican Gene- 


!rals, has justly been reprobated for the 


profusion with which they squandered 


| away, often unnecessarily, the lives of their 


soldiers. 

» When Bonaparte left Italy, and, accord- 
ing to the treaty of Campo Formio, a con- 
gress for the pacification of the German 





empire was assembled ai Rastadt, he went |, 
by way of Swiize:land, where he sent Mu- 

rat to prepare for his reception, and to gain j 
inforination of the public spirit, previous ; 
to executing the plans of destruction which | 
he had formed axainst this once prosper- 


' 
ous republic. This mission was delicate ; 
and difficult, because Bonaparte was dis- | 
liked by the Swiss democrats, and abhorred | 
by the Swiss aristocrats. Murat, however, 
by intimidating some by threats, deceiving | 
ethers by specious promises, and buying ! 
over others with a smal! pa:t of the plunder : 
of Italy, procured his chief to be received | 
with the same honours that are paid to 
sovereigns. ! 

Murat was now so greatly advanced in: 
the good graces of his commander, that 
when the latter chose his companions for 

© the invasion of Egypt, the province of an- 
other friendly and neutral state, the former 
was the fourth upon the list of Generals 
which he presented, not for the approba- 
tion, but for the information of the Direc. 
tory. In Egypt he always attended Bona- 
parte, and generally dined with him every 
day. He was of the expedition to Syria 
in the Spring of 1799, and commanded one 
division, consisting of the cavalry, during) 
the memorable siege of St. Jean d'Acre. 
At the battle of Mount Tabor, on the 16th 
of April that year, Murat chased the Tui ks | 
from Jacob's Bridge, and surprized the son 
of the Governor of Damascus. At the 
battle of Aboukir, on the 25th of July fol- 
lowing, the right wing, consisting of 4000 
cavalry and nine battalions of infantry, 
with some artillery, was commanded by 
Murat, who, after their defeat, cut off the 
retreat of the Turks, who, according to 
General Berthier’s report, “struck witha 
sudden terror at being surrounded on every 
side with death, precipitated themselves 
into the sea, where no less than ten thou- 
sand perished by musquetry, grape-shot, 
and the waves.” 

In the next month, when Bonaparte un- |} 
expectedly and basely deserted the French 
army in Egypt, Murat was one of the four 
Generals whom he se:ected to accompany 
him in his flight. 

When the annihilation of that constitu- 
tion was determined upon, which Bona- 
parte had so often sworn to defend and 








; fought, and wounded him. 


obey, Murat, in the confidence of his 
fiend, received, first, the command over 
the posts near the Council of Five Hun- 
dred; and, when the Revolution was ef- 
fected which seated Bonapaite on the 
throne of the Bourbons, the command over 
the Consular Guard. And to bind more 
firmly their friendship, Bonaparte gave 
him in marriage his sister Caroline, who, 
in 1797, had been betiothed to General 
Duphoz, murdered in an insurrection pros 
yoked by Joseph Bonaparte at Rome, 
What had become of Murat's former wife 
is not known for certain; in a pamphlet 
called La Sainte Famiile, it issa d that she 
had been divorced in 1795; and in another 
pamphlet it is reported that she bad died 
of hard drinking. 

At the battle of Marengo he led on the 
cavalry, and, though at the onset com- 
pletely routed, ral'ied ayain; aud when 
General Desaix took advantage of the im- 
becitity of the Austrian General, be, with 
Generals Marmont and Bessieres, pierced 
the third and last line of the Austrian in- 
fantry ; in consequence of which a defeat 
ensued, 

On bis return to Paris he quarreled with 
his brother-in-law, Lucien, challenged, 
To put anend 
to these family quarrels, Napoleon Bona- 
parte promoted Murat to the command in 
chief over the French army in Italy, or, 
which is the same, made him Viceroy over 
the Italian and Ligurian Republics, and 
over the revolutionary kingdom of Etru- 
tia. 

During Murat's reign in Italy, his man- 
ner of living was more expensive and more 
sumptuous, his retinue more brilliant, his 
staff more showy, his palaces more magni- 
ficent and his guards more numerous, than 
those of any lawful European sovereign. 
He introduced at Milan nearly the same 
etiquette that prevailed at the Thuilleries 
and at St.Cloud. Madame Murat had ber 
maids of honour, her routs, her assemblies, 
and her grand circles; as her husband had 


| his pages, his prefects of palace, his aids-de- 


camp, his military reviews, his diplomatic 
audiences, his presentations, his official 
dinners, his sallies of humour against fo- 
reign ministers, and his smiles of complai- 
sance to his minions; with all the other 
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farrago of the pedantic, insolent, affected ; 
revolutionary haut ton. 

The original occupation of Madame Mu- 
rat, the present Queen of Naples, seems to 
have been as humble as that of her hus- 
hand's ; as to her family, that is of course, 
the same with her brother's, the French 
Emperor. Caroline Bonaparte, in early 
life, was put apprentice to the mantua- 
maker Madame Rambaud, at Marseilles. 
She seems here to have indulged in no: 
splendid visions of a crown, and was per- 
haps more innocent in her shop than she 
was likely to be on a throne. Scandal, 
however, has spoken of her levity in the 
ealy part of life, but as she was then 
scarcely an object of notice, little was of 
course known of her; and of that little 
much could not be remembered. It has 
been too much the habit to cover Bona- 
pateand his family with every kind of | 
urocity; to coin new modes of iniquity 
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wherein to array them, and when facts 
failed, to draw liberally upon invention. 
It is right that an enemy should not be 
jearessed as our friend, but it is neither 
charity nor good taste, to picture him and 
his family as fiends, for no other purpose 
than to encrease cninity to eer era 
and to indispose the nation to that inter! 
course which may, one time or another, 
be necessary. 

When Bonaparte meditated his most 
monstrous atrocity, the seizure of the 
crown of Spain for his brother Joseph, he 
conferred the vacant throne of Naples 
upon Murat, who was already a Prince of 
his Empire, and, as we believe, Governor 
of Paris. Madame Murat was, of course, 
raised to sovereignty with her husband.— 
Such is her present elevation, and she is 
likely to retsin itas long as the Bonaparte 
dynasty shall continue. 
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HYMENA IN SEARCH OF A [IUSBAND. 


———— 


(Continued from Page 62.) 








Ox the following morning my aunt! 
tntered my room very gaily dressed, and 
before I had time to enquire the cause, 
addressed me as follows :-— 

“ My dearest Hymenza, I have planned 
out such a charming day! In the first 
place, we are te go to the village of ’ 
to hear that celebrated preacher R. H—— ; 
who is to give a sermon on the green.” 

“Well,” replied I, “ it gives me some 
satisfaction that you can be brought to hear 
asermon any where.” 

“ Bless me,” replied my aunt, “and why 
nota sermon as well asa play, when the 
preacher has the knack of making it as 
interesting asa play. Why, this R. H— 
isa gentleman, a real gentleman as well as 
« Methodist preacher, and, as Iam inform- 
ed, the delightfulest gossip in England. 





j pulpit, and if he and his lady have had a 
: dispuge in the morning, he is sure to give 
an account of it in his sermon in the after- 
Doon.” 

“Thave heard his talents and his piety 
spoken of with great respect,” said 1; “and 
even his singularities are said to have been 
of much service to the kind of congrega- 
tion to whom he preaches.” 

“ Upon my word,” said my aunt, “I do 
believe that you area Methodi-t." 

“No,” said L; “J am for the established 
church; but there is somethin; so amiabie 
in true piety that it pleases me in every 
shape. I hate no sect but the Jews, and [ 
am free to confess that I do hate them.” 

“Tcannot say that I much like them,'* 
said my aunt; “ but I have known some of 
them very respectable menu, and neither 
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He tells you all the news of the day io the! 


deficient in morals or proper feelings. But 





come, the carriage waits, we should be in 
time for the sermon, and I should be sorry 
to miss it, for T hear the subject of it will 
De a recent fuur pus in the fashionabie 


world. ‘The Newspapers have been ham- 


mering on the subject these three months ; | 


R. H— keeps better company, and per- 
haps may give us more direct inteiligence.” 

** And are you not ashamed,” said [, ‘to 
have no better reason for going to church 
than to pick up a scandalous addition toa 
scandalous story ?” 

**It is not scandalous,” said my aunt; 
“itis all true. Why, I met them myself 
in Kensington Gardens before the world 
had any suspicion of the business. 1 was 
walking up the wide gravel walk, and saw 
a nuisery-maid with a very pretty child. 
Whose child is that? said I.—* My Lord 
-—,' replied she. flow is Lady ——, 
demanded I. The woman smiled; I re- 
peated my question.—‘ She is in the Gar- 
deus, madam,’ answered she.—W here? 
demanded I. The girl made me no an- 
swer but by a wave of her head and a smile. 
This was enough for me,” 

«And Iam sure it is enough for me, 
aunt; pray do not go any farther. It 





~ . | 
really astonishes me that you ladies of fa- |; 


shion, and to do you justice, ladies of cha- 
racter, sbould think so little of the most 
free conversation, and more particularly in 
the presence of young unmarried ladies 
and girls; surely a 

“Nonsense,” said my aunt; “ I mean 
no harm; and any one must very strangely 
misunderstand me, if they can find any 
thing indecorous in my words.” 

**Not in your words, most certainly,” 
said 1; ‘* but very free and unlicensed no- 
tions may be conveyed in the modestest 
possible words.” 

© Well, say no more about it,” said my 
aunt; “ only you provoked me to go into 
patticulars by calling a scandal what I 
know to be true. But come, let us go to 
the sermon; [long to know whether R. 
H—— knows move of this affair than I 
do.” 


ti” After azide of afew miles we reached 
the place, where, on a viliage preen, iu the 
centre of an immense crowd, the preacher 
wes alicady iu his puipi'. The coachmao 
seeing sich a crowd stopt his horses oo 
the edge of it; upon which my aunt cal- 
ling to him, desired him to drive forwards. 
[ should mention that we were in a ba- 
rouche and four. The coachman replied 
by pointing to the crowd. “ Drive through 
them,” said my aunt ; ‘and stop immedi- 
ately under the preacher.” ‘The coachinan 
obeyed, and made his way as if going to a 
house on the opposite side, and which 
being in a line with him, furnished some 
kind of excuse for his insolence. 

The sermon commenced, and I must do 
the preacher the justice to say, that a most 
eloquent discourse it was. My aunt, how- 
ever, grew dreadfully impatieut when she 
found that she had been hoaxed, as she 
called it, into hearing a downright sermon 
in which there was not a word of gossip. 
She felt herself more awkward, because she 
had taken such a situation, in the expec- 
tation of a good story, that she had no 
means whatever of getting away till the 
lend of it. Even the coachman and pos- 
tilion, whether they were in the plot, or 
that they were really moved by the eto- 
quence of the preacher, were evidently 
unwilling to stir; and when my aunt whis- 
pered him whether he could not by degrees 
get away, the fellow answered that the 
horses would not stir through such a crowd, 
and that he was fearful the people would 
overturn him. Thus, therefore, for up- 








wards of two hours was my aunt compelled 
to listen. Oh the sincerity of the fashion- 
able world! 

After this martyrdom, when the preacher 
had finished, my aunt had the hypocrisy 
to thank him; to enquire anxiously when 
he would preach again and where, and to 
compliment him on his eloquence and the 
| number of his hearers. 





(Te be continued.) 
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* Never was I more miserable, and 
never did I ccnsider my situation as more 
desperaie. Escape was inpossible, for 1 
was strictly guarded; a female attendant 


slept in the same room with me, and two! 
sentinels were planted on the outer side of | 


my door, Never was there a more de- 


praved, a more hideous wretch, than my! 


female guard. Her countenance, like her 
mind, was scarcely human, and thoush 
fittle above the middle age, her vices had 
furrowed her forehead. ‘The most bitter 
part of my present situation was, that I was 
compelled to listen to the profligate lan- 
guage of this female demon. Her in- 
structions were not only to guard, but to’ 
endeavour to corrapt me; the folly of the! 
Duke had overlooked that the hideous 
countenance of the seductress must coun- 


tervaiieven the eloquence of a Circe. | 


Barbara, the name of this dzmon, had 
long been the priestess of the most licen- 
tious orgies of the Duke; the agent, the 
confidant, the instrument of his most 
atrocious amours, : 

“The Duke had no sooner left me than 
she assailed me with her usuai language. 
*Why,’ said she, ‘ 
prince whose power may either raise or | 
crush you, a prince who may hereafter be | 
your monarch? (Such was the aim of the jj 
Orleans faction, to supplant the good 
Louis by the atrocious Orleans.) How 
celebrated in the annals of Fiench history 
is Madame Maintenon, which of our 
Queens have ever rivalled her in reputa- 
tion? What is marriage but the craft of 
Priesthood to render themselves .neces- 


sary? France has become too illuminated |; 


to be affected by such a fraud; a mistress 
is now a name as honourable asa wife. 


Matrimony is nothing but power. You]; 


will be the wife of the Duke of Orleans if 
you possess the same power as would his 
wife. Where is the difference? In no- 
thing but inthename. Be not the slave of 
prejudice.” 

“I know not how long she would have 
continued this conversation had she not | 
been given to a vice as hateful, if not as | 

No. X. Vol. II—N. S. 


should you resist a i 


\| flagitious, as any of tbe others which com- 
| posed her character. In a word, she became 
| too intoxicated to proceed, and 1¢ ired 
to her bed in a state almost of senseless~ 
ness. . 
“*The moon shone bright into my case- 
ment which overlooked a park beautifully 
interspersed with groves. I was lost in 
reflection and anxicty when the sound of 
music suddenly reached my ear. I listened 
again; it was the soft sound of the clari- 
net, which, touched by a mastei ty hand, 
produccd a long and sweet melody. [ 
threw up my window; the clarinet played, 
and suddenly ceasing, a voice sung the 
beautiful song, * Weep not, fair maid, thy 
knight is nea: ;’ Lcould scarcely cicdit the 
evidence of my senses ; I listened again, 
‘and again alte:nately, the voice and the 
clarinet filled the woods with their me- 
lody. I endeavoured to discover whence 
ithe sound proceeded; about two hundred 
‘yards from my window was a grove of 
, laurels and other shrubs, it appeared to me 
_ to proceed fiom thence. I lovked again, 
and was confirmed in my conjecture. I 
continued gazing, when a form habited 
like a shepherd boy advanced. It ap- 
proached my window playi: g on its clari- 
net; the player dropped his instrument 
within'a few yards of the house, when sud- 
denly gazing at my window, the moon at 
the same time shining full on his counte- 
nance, I discovered the features of my lost, 
my loved Montmorency! The romance, 
the singularity of the incident, suddenly.in- 
fused into my mind the apprehension that 
he was no longer among the living, and 
"that I beheld his spirit! He called me, 
however, by my uame, and my faculties 
being in a few moments more collected, 
I recognized him for my living lover! my 
passionately-beloved husband ! 
“ He invited me to descend quickly. 
* Every moment,’ said he, ‘1 this seat of 
libertinism’ but co:rupts the purity of 
your soul. Hasten, fly the hated man- 
sion. : c 
“ Alas! how is it possible, said J, I am 
a prisoner. There are centinels at my 


| 
| 
| 
i! 
| 
| 
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door, and a monster of my own sex! 
within.” 

“ Fix this,’ said he, throwing me up al 
rope ladder, ‘to the posts of your bed, or 
in any other manner equally strong.” 

“obeyed him; and by this means he 
ascended into my apartment. There is 
not a moment te be lost, said I, as he softly 
steptinto the chamber. ‘ Let us hasten | 
then,’ said he, taking my hand to assist 
me out of the window. In this moment | 
my female dragon awakened, and happen- 
ing to turn my eyes I beheld her with a 
fixed aspect to observe us in silence. We 
are lost, said I, look there. ‘ Others then 
shall perish with us,’ said my lover whis- 
rering, and then turning suddenly he 
plunged his sword into the throat of the 
mmonster.- The aim was so happy as not 
only to effect its purpose, but even to in- 
tercept the dying groan. Should I live to 
a thousand years, never sball I forget the 
horrible, the savage air, of this damon as 
she breathed her last; her features even 
lost the least traces of humanity ; had we 
lived in the age of superstition and trans- 
formation, we might have believed that 
we had killed Urganda herself in human 
form. 

“* We now began ‘our descent, and by 
the aid of my lover accomplished it with- 
outdanger. A coach awaited us at one of 
the gates of the park. We hastened to- 
wards this place ; conceive our terror and 
surprize, when upon reaching it neither 
carriage nor attendants appeared. We 
stumbled over something in the road as 
we advanced 4 few paces: it was the body 
of a man; by the beams of the moon 
Montmorency recognized it for that of his 
postillion ! 

“Fixed in terror and confusion we 
knew not in what manner to proceed. I 
now recalled to my mind the words of the 
Duke, that escape was impossible, and 
should only be fatal to those who should 
be rash enough to assist me; I doubted nat 
that the carriage of Montmorency had 
been seen, and that the postillion not 
being able to give a satisfactory account 
of himself, had fallen a victim. Two bul- 
Jets, as if from an’ harquebuss, or short 
horse-tnusket, “had entered ‘the poor fel- 
low'’s head, and shattered it almost, i in 
vnditnguishable fragments. One hope 
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!alofie consoled us, the postillion did not 


| know bis employer, and to all appearance 


had not betrayed that he even had any, 
he had doubtless been shot upon the spot, 
probably upon his first equivocation. 

«* We were disturbed in our reflection 
by a noise of some one approaching ; we 
looked, and saw no one. Yet the noise 
appeared near; Montmorency prepared 
his pistols. Whilst we were in admira- 
tion that we could see no one, a man sud- 
denly fell at our feet, as if from the 
clouds!" ¢ Daubigny,’ exclaimed my 
husband! ¢ whence come you ?’ 

“ From that tree, my Lord,’ replied he. 

“ Daubigny,” repeated Agnes to herself 
in this place, remembering that this was 
the name of Murabel’s agent.—Rachael 
thus proceeded: 

“ T was withina few yards of the carriage 
when it was attacked by the soldiers of the 
Duke, but as I had retired behind the 
ditch, I was happily not seen. They de- 
manded of the postillion, what he did 
there ; the fellow answered them ina tone 
of raillery, which irritated them to abuse. 
The fellow returned it, ignorant of his si- 
tuation, amidst a lawless band; the sol- 
diers again demanded for whom he was 
waiting, and as he sturdily refused te sa- 
tisfy them, shot him on the spot. The 
horses were seized and conveyed to the 
castle. They suspected, indced, that the 
release of the lady was nicditated, but they 
know not by whom. I climbed the tree, 
and thus escaped their observation. 

“ What is to bedone?” exclaimed my 
husband. 

1 know not, Sir,’ replied Daubigny, 
“except that we must continue our 
journey on foot.’ Iam not unacquainted 
with thé bye-paths, and narrow roads, and 
we may escape out of the domain of the 
Duke.’ 

“ We embraced this proposal, as every 
thing was preferable to returning to the 
castle. We continued to travel during 
thé night, and on the following day, with. 
out interruption, reached Ferte, a beauti- 
ful town on the southern coast of France. 
My husband here explained his views. 
© Our former misfortunes,’ said he, ‘have 
arisea only from our. situation ; bad we 
beeh less conspicuous we should have 
avoided them, As a Prince of the bloo¢ 
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my conduct is the object of jealousy and |! 
observation, and our marriage was no 
sooner suspected by the court, than the 
Duke obtained his revenge, Our future 
security can only consist in our remaining 
unknown, Under the name of Monsieur 
Cadoual, a farmer and gardener, I have 
purchased an estate in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Ferte; Iam only, there- 
fore, known by this name; and we may 
thus enjoy that peace and happiness under 
the obscurity of private life which we 
could not expect inacourt. It is neces- 
sary, however, that you should exchange 
your present dress for one less splendid ; |} 


dearest Rachael, do you sufficiently love || 
‘formance of my own part. I waited upon 
i Madame, the good lady of the curate, and 


your busband to descend apparently into 
a humbler state of life? Daubigny is pro- 


vided with the necessary habiliments, you |) 


should lose no time.’ 

“(When Moutmorency thus addressed 
me, we had reached a wood about two 
tiles from the town of Ferie. I obeyed 
him without delay, and retiring aside into 
the wood threw aside my former habit, and 
re-appeared ina coaise gipsy hat, and a 
coarser cotton gown, Montmorency com- 
plimented me on my beauty, and from a 
busband se tenderly loved, I must confess 
that the flattery did not displease me. But 
Daubigny and my husband, in the mean- 
lime, effected an equal change in their 
own appearance ; the priuce of the blood 
was now lost in the substantial farmer, the 
velvet coat was replaced by one of coarse 
grey; acoarse flapped hat, and a knotted 


stick, completed the metamorphosis. Dav- |/ 


bigny having carefully buried the habits of 
which we had divested ourselves, we con- 
tinued our journey, our spirits being ani- 
mated by the novelty of the change. 

“ In this manner we passed through the 
town, and akout a mile on the other side 
we met the cart of a peasant going the same 
road, seeing us wearied he offered us seats 
in his vehicle; we fortunately accepted 
them, for we had scarcely seated ourselves, 
before. we were passed by a chariot, in 
which I beheld with equal terror and sur- 
prize, the bated Orleans. We reached our 
bumbie habitation without danger or 
further incident. 

“ It was a beautiful cottage, but still was 
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we owed our present establishment, had 
provided us with two girls, and this con- 
stituted the whole of our household. On 
the following day we resumed each of us 
the exercise of our assumed characters, 
that nothing might be wanting to our com- 
plete disguise. Monsieur Cadoual called 
on the curate of the village, and after a 
long declamation on the peculiar hardness 
of the times, by the low price of corn, so- 
licited an abatement in his tythe from 
what had been paid by the former tenant. 
His eloquence was so prevailing that he 
persuaded the worthy man to relinquish 
nearly one-third of his right. 

“1 was equally as prompt in the per- 


solicited that I might be permitted to sup- 
ply her with the produce of our farm. She 


jtold me that I was a decent looking young 


woman, and that she had no doubt but 
that by our industry we should do well. 
She admonished me to be constant at 
church, and promised me her patronage. 

‘Your brother-in-law, Monsieur Dau- 
bigny,’ said she, ‘ has judged well in 
purchasivg your small farm for you. [ 
understand that he is your brother, and 
bas presented your husband with this as 
your fortune. Upon my word, it is no 
despicable provision for you. My word, 
you will prosper. You shall not want any 
thing whereI can assist you. Be but indus- 
trious,and constant to your church.’ 

“I cannot recal, without the inost 
lively satisfaction, the short period that 
I lived in this humble state ; a state of sc- 
curity, ifnot of splendor. Whiist our cot- 
tage externally had every appendage which 
suited our apparent condition, we wanted 
none of the advantages to which our birth 


jentitled us. The Prince procured me a 
j musical instrument from Paris, it passed 


as belonging to a lodger whom we ex- 
pected to take part of our house the fol- 
lowing summer. Under this pretext we 
filled our house with every elegance which 
we required, and still escaped the sus- 
picion of being any thing but what we 


“seemed. Indeed, Madame, the curate's 


lady, enquired more than once when our 
lodger was expected, and whether she was 
nota woman of high quality, as whatever 





nothing but a cottage. Daubigny, who 
passed as our bsother, to whose kindness |} 





she had sent seemed suited to no ordinary 
Qs 
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person Bui the ood woman was sa‘is- 


fie! with my avswers, and gave me but.) 
|| other hands. 
“That Montmorency might live with , 


little anxiety. 


me undisturbed, he had procured perinis- 
sion of the king to travel into Germany ; 
a pretext which enabled him to be absent 
from the court. The events of the now 
commencing tevolution so whol'y occu- 
pied the time and attention of the court, 


that the Prince de Montmerency was’ 


shortly as wholly forgotten as if he had 
ceased to exist. 

“How happy, how truly lappy, was 
this period of my mind. 
morning sun shone on my casement, em- 
bosomed in the vine which clothed the 
southern wall of our cottage, we arose, and 
sallied forth on our morning walk; with 
‘spirits animated by exercise, and a natural 
and uncoriupted appetite, we returned to 
aural breakfast; the interval till dinner 
was usually passed in a summer-house at 
the further extremity of our garden; my 
husband reading whilst [ worked by his 
side. Our mirth would here occasionally 
be excited by our honest and well-meaning 
neighbours, who would send to bespeak 


my batter and cheese, or to know if [had |! 


any eggs or poultry to dispose of. Madame 
Ja Curé, who was the chief personage in 
the village, was as constant in her custom 
as inher good advice. She occasionally 
made me smattl presents, and once in par- 
ticular presented me with one of her own 
gowns, nearly as old as herself. I found 
that [ was high in her favour, and she made 


me the compliment to say that I was a very ' 


extraordinary person for my condition. 


««[ had at length an opportunity to re- ‘ 


turn the kindness of the good curate with | 
interest. The good man, one day, called ' 
in at our cottage, aud with tears in his | 
cyes bid us farewell. ‘I have lived in this | 
village, a3 curate,’ said he, ‘nine-and. thirty | 
years, and there is scarcely one in the pa- 
rish to whom I have not been a spiritual 
father; I- love them and they love me. 
It is a pity we should be separated. But 
Heaven's will be done. The rector is | 
dead, and the Bishop of Aix, in whose dio- | 
cese the living is, is said to intend it for 

his son, as the rectory is nearly as valuable 

as the bishopric itself. He has dismissed | 
me this morning, by letter, fromall further |; 








When the |! 


|| care of the village, and has sequestered 
» Tsuppose for the use of his son, into 





“lis son, however, shall not have it)" 
‘}said Montmorency, forgetting himself. 
Not, ts a word for a prince, as the pro- 
veth goes, Monsieur Cadoual,’ replied he 
il good curate; ‘the living is in the gift of the 
' Queen, and the Bishop of Aix is all power- 
' ful at court.” 
“The bishop, however, shall not have it,” 
said Montmorency. ‘But do mea favour, 
| my friend ; business requires my presence 
‘at Paris for three days; remain with my 
Rachael during that tine, as the rectory- 
house, of course, is occupied by the new 
curate” The good curate accepted this 
* proposal with joy; and Madame and him- 
self became my guests till te return of 
! Montmorency. 
! © Montmorency did not return till the 
sixth day after his departure; the curate 
was from home, and [ was sitting with 
_ Madame when he entered the apartment. 
‘ After the welcome on both sides, he de- 
manded where the good curate was; ‘1 am 
‘rather uneasy,’ replied Madame, ‘a servant 
in livery spoke to him, and he hastened 
away without saying a word fo any one. 
‘He -has been absent since the morning.’ 
' She had scarcely uttered these words when 
‘the good man entered the room, and 
_ throwing himself abruptly on his knees 
| before Montmorency ; * pardon me, illus- 
! trious stranger whoever thou art, for it is 
' to no common hand that I owe what I have 
' received.’ 

“ What does the honest man mean? ex- 
claimed Madame. 

* I mean,’ replied he, ‘that the Queen 
by some solicitation bas presented me with 
the rectory of this village, a situation as 
infinitely above my hopes as my merits.” 

“* My good friend,’ said Montmorencry, 
*Trejoice that the rectory is yours, you 
may perceive that I have kept my word ; 
you doubtless remember that 1 said, that 
the Bishop of Aix should not have it. I 
have assuredly some interest among the 
great, perhaps more than my humble rank 
hasany claim to. But do methe favour to 
say no more about it. Enjoy your rectory 
in peace.” 

“ To this event, however, I impute the 
interruption of our state of tranquillity. 
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From this day the excellent Madaine con: 
ducted herself towards us in a manner very 
ditferent to what she had formerly ob- | 
served. She was now all respect, as she | 


-had formally been all kirdnese, protec- 


tion, and patronage. She endeavoured, 
indced, stuilto gratify us by endearour- 
ing to appear ignorant of our rank being 
higher than our disguise. But her invo- 
funtary respect sufficiently proved her 
true sentiments, and should have put us! 
upon our guard. With the best inten- | 
tions nthe world she could not avoid | 
making us the subject of her conversa- |! 
tion, and thus rendering us objects of 
curiosity. FE could not but collect this 
from the general stare which fo.lowed 
us whenever we entered any place of, 
resort. 

more courage and iesolution saw nothing ! 
to apprehend. 

“A short time, however, convinced 
me that my feais were but too well; 
founded. As T was one day in the dairy, | 
inthe occupations of which, perhaps fiom | 
the ir novelty, 1 took much delight, two: 
young women entered habited as dai.y | 
maids, and accompanied by a man of 














about thirty in the habits of the peasantry. . 


Their appearance startled me at the first! 


glance. ‘Their air, their elegance of mien |: 


and manner, compleated my terror. I! 
saw that they were in masquerade, and 
and dieaded their secret purpose. 

“They demanded of me if I did not 
want au assistant; ‘ we shall not quarrel 
about wages, shall we, Jasper,’ said they, | 
add-essing themselves to the man. In 
this moment my husband entered. Never | 
shall I forget the attitude of surprize which 
at once seized them all. ‘My Lord of, 
St. Vienne,’ exclaimed my husband, | 
“what does this mean” 

“Nay, my good Lord de Montmo- ; 
fency,’ replied 
those courtly sneers which natural inso- 
lence, seconded with the power, knows so 
well bow to assume. 





“I know you well my ord St. |; 


Vienne,’ replied my husband, ‘ you are 
the basest instrument of the basest of 
mankind, and whom the unhappy state 
of the country has advanced to power. 
You are the associate of the wretched 


Orleans. But whatever may be the pur- |! 





Twas alarmed, my husband with |: 


the other with one of |, 


1B 


pose of this visit, you shall not at least 
reap the fruits of your pe'fidy without a 
‘contest. Draw, thou greater coward than 
villain,’ 

* No, my lord,’ replied St. Vienne, *E 

know better how to execate my commis- 

| sion With these words he discharged a 
pistol in the air; the signal was obeyed, 
{four or five soldiers rushed from their 
place of concealment. 

“ Tarrest you, Prince de Montmorency, 
,as an enemy to liberty and the French 
‘revolution ; [arrest you prince,’ added 
he, ‘in the name of the king, the law, 
and the nation.’ 

“In a word, the sword of my husband 
, was forced fiom his grasp, and in despite 
of all his efforts he was compelled to sur- 
render binself a prisoner. 

“The princess will have the goodness 
to accompany us,’ said one of the fe- 
males, whom [ now learned was the 
Marchioness de Villars, one of the ladies 
of the court. 2 

“ Resistance was in vain; we were 
forced into a catriage in waiting, which 
immediately proceeded to Paris, On my 
arrival 1 was conducted to the prison of 
the Abbaye. 

“Behold me thus from happiness cast 
down into the depths of misery. You 
cap imagine without difficulty what must 
be the horrors of a prison to one accus- 
tomed to all the splendors of life The 
gaoler, indeed, was not without humanity, 
and in answer to my questions concerning 
the fate of my husband, replied that he 
| was living, and in health, but a prisoner 
like myself. He refused, however, to be 
_ the bearer of any messages, or to permit 
ime the use of pen and paper. I demanded 
when my trial for my imputed crimes 
would come on. He told me that, as my 
crime was but imputed, I should probably 
never be brought to trial, and that my 
only hope of release was fiom some change 
in the government. 

© Tnow resolved to attempt means which 
nothing but despair could ever have sug 
i gested. By the aid of a fellow prisoner, 
whose dungeon communicated by grating 
with mine, and who was less strictly re- 
strained, I obtained pen and paper, and 
_diew up a petition to the king s:ating the 
whole of my situation. My fellow prisoner 
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had sufficient interest and liberty to get 
the petition presented. 
in a short time returned with these words, 


written with a red pencil bencath it:—* | ! 


sce nothing but misery around me, 
but no longer hold the piérogative to 
remedy it. King, nobles, we must all fall 
together ; nothing remains but to submit 
with dignity, and fall with honour.’ 
“These words were in the hand of the |; 
king himself, as 1 was acquainted with the 
characters. I now gave up all hopes of 
Liberty. But one night as I was meditating 


on the horrors of my situation, the gavler |; 


sudderly entered my dungeon, and witha 
smile of humanity on his features, bid me 
follow him. T obeyed; he conducied me to 
the door of the prisou, and thence assisted 
neintoacarriage which awaited me. ‘The 
carriage drove on, but at length stopped 
before a large house ;_ being assisted from 
the carriage I entered a long gallery, and 
was thence conducted intoa most magui- 
ficent bedchamber. ‘T'wo females received 
inc at the decor, and requested me to-re- 
pose myself forthe night. * We are com- 
inanded to answer no questions for the 
present,’ said they, ‘repose yourself for 
the night, and to-morrow you shall know 
every thing. With these words, after 
having assisted me to disrobe, they de- 
pated, and left me alone. 

** | was so wearied that in despite of the 
novelty of my situation I sunk into sleep, 
nor awoke till a late hour in the morning. 
‘The same femaies were at my beds.de, as- 
sisted me to dress, and then conducted 
me into the adjoining apartment. You 
may guess my surpiize when I saw the 
Duke of Orleans. Ile arose to receive me. 
* You see, Madam,’ said he, ‘ that Ido}, 
not easily forget my fiends and enemies. 
Tnecd not repeat that | arden:ly love you. 
You are equally well informed that 1am 
at the head of a party in France which 
acknowiedges no controul, and compels 
the king to submit to its pleasure, There 
is but one choice remains, either consent 
to become the adored misti¢ss of Orleans, |’ 
or as the wife of Montmorency perish in 
a dungeon. 


“Ther my choice is fixed,” said I; “ the 


daughter of La Tremouille, aud the wife |; 


of Moutmorency cannot submit to dis- 
honour. Retire, my lord, revere your 


‘The petition was || 
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own rank as mine; 1am a princess by the 
same laws that you are yourself achnow- 
1 ied | as a prince.” 

nen behold,’ said he, ‘ what your 
i. Fase de Montmorency is when he has 
‘called down upon his head the indignation 
of an Orleans.” 

“ The conversation was bere interrupted 
:by the sound of drums and trumpets. 
The Duke tock my hand and led me ta 
‘the window of the apartment. My atren- 
tion was attracted by a long procession by 
torch light. Guess my horror when by 
the dreadful apparatus I saw that an exe- 
‘cution was about to take place! But, do 
‘not endeavour to conceive my emotions, 
‘when in the same moment [saw my hus- 
‘band ascend the scaffold, and receive the 
stroke of the executioner ! 

“Qh! thou monster! exclaimed I, look- 
| ing wildly distractedly atOrleans; and in the 
| same moment I sunk senseless to the floor. 

“ During a whole month I continued so 
ill, so enfeebled both in body aud mind, 
that | was incapable of seeing or attending 
to any one. The Duke had given general 
| orders that nothing should be neglected to 
“restore me to health. But the griefof my 
‘mind was beyond the reach of medicine. 
i My days were consuined in tears, and my 
i nights in sleepless sorrow. If wearied with 
;the indulgence of my tears my jaded 
| spirits sunk into a moment's sleep, the 
headless corps of my husband appeared 
before my fancy, and was the sole ob- 
\ ject of my dreams. My sorrows preyed 
upon my form, and whatever I once had 
| of personal beauty vanished. 

“The Duke visited me in my apart 
‘ment upon the intelligence of my re 
, covery, but seeing the change which 
‘my illness had produced, he retired in si- 

lence, and withina few minutes afterwards 
I was informed that I was at liberty to de- 
: part whither 1 pleased. I eagerly seized 
| the permission, and left the hated mansion. 
But whither was [ tofly. My husband was 
‘murdered, my convent had been sacked 
and plundered, and the holy sisters turned 
jadiitt by the fury of the now triumphant 
‘democsacy. The king was committed a 
_ close prisoner to the temple, the aycient 
monarghy was overthrown, and the goveras 
ment declared a republic.” 
1 (79 be continued.) 




















WALTER; A TALE OF T 
TRANSLABED AND ALTERED FROM THE FRENCH. 


HE TWELFTM CENTURY. 


—=— 


WALTER was a tall and finely-formed 


south, the pride of his father’s bosom, and, 


the admiration of all who had ever secu or 
couversed with him. He was the eldest son 
ofthe Castellan D'Aupaiy, and though never 
taught either the management of a horse, 
or the use of arms, was seut by his father to a 
tournament near Beauvais; where, having 
fearlessly presented himsclf in the lists, he 
found himself surrounded by at least a score 
of combatants, and half-deafened by the uvise 
of clashing spears and swords, received a num- 
ber of severe blows, aud ‘with difficulty dis- 
evgaged himself from the throng without 
aoy material injury to bis person, or the 
animal he rode upon. 

It was now late, and he had eaten nothiag 
duriug the day, aud feeling faint with fatigue 
aod hunger, he stopped upon the road ata 
tavern, where there were several persons 


drinking, and where, having seen his horse || 


pat in the stable, he ordescd an excellent 
supper, which, while eating, he relished ex- 
ceedingly, but which he had entirely furgotteu 
it was out of his power to pay for. In sucha 
dilemma, what was he to do ?>—To steal away 
like a thief, without paying for his enter- 
tainment and accommodation, was inconsis- 
tent with the spirit of our haro.—To weep 
or grieve for what could not be remedied, was 
childish and useless—To pawn bis horse or 
his accoutrements, pride forbade, aud after 
a considerable time given to reflection, he dc- 
termined on trying his fortune at the gaming- 
table, round which he had observed a number 
of persons busily employed, and where he re- 
solved likewise to make trial of his luck, in 
the hope of being able to gaiu a sufficient sum 
to pay the landlord, and extricate him from a 
tcrape such as he trusted never again to fall 
into, But of all the uncertainties which 
baffle the hopes of mortals, there is none more 


likely to disappoint them than the chances of ; 


the gaming-table; and poor Walter shortly 
found he had committed the greatest pussible 
impradence, in placing his dependence on 
the hope of acquiring a sum to defray his ex- 
pences by gambling. On the contrary, he 


was soon deprived of the only resources | 


that bad been io his power for discharging 
his debt; and the whole of what he pos- 
sessed, bis horse, his armour, even his gar- 
tents were staked and fost; and the first re- 
collection he had of his miscondact and mis- 


fortanes, was finding himself alone, naked, | 


and beaten by the inhuman Iandlord on the 
road lo Aupais. Miserable were Walter's re- 
{| Aections ; but the reflections of an unsucccss- 
ful gamester must ever be intolerable ; and, 
when added to all, he thought of his humilia- 
j tion in being stripped and beaten by the laud- 
lord of a tavern, he was indeseribably wretch- 
ed, To be seen in such a plight by the inhae 
bitants of the town was a circumstance of the 
most vexutious nature; and to avoid observa- 
tion, he made a wide circuit round the 
i suburbs, and at dusk reached the castle 
through the meadows. But here he was 
| destined to meet a yet greater mortification 
| and punishment for his fully. His father, 
disappointed in the high-raised hope he had 
| cherished of bis son’s return in triamph, no 
sooner saw him and became acquainted with 
| the cause of his son's dixgraceful appear- 
| ance, than he flew into a violent rage, and 
beat him most unmercifully. Walter, though 
| of a mild demeanour, possessed a proud soul, 
! and this addition to his indignities wounded 
! him severely. In sullen indignation he quitted 
the scene of his disgrace and the presence of 
his enraged parent, deterinined it should be 
long ere he made his appearance again be- 
fore a person who had treated him so 
unkindly. So prowd and indignant was the 
youth, that he disdained even to accept from 
this brothers and sisters a portion of his own 
j| cloaths; be embraced and wept over these 
dear relations, but be was inflexible in his re- 
solution to depart in the state in which he 
had arrived at home. 

Without cloaths, without money or friends, 
| behold then Walter, exposed to all the rigours 
of a severe season, enduring every thing with 
‘la stera indifference ; «running from place 
}{ to place; cating what chance afforded, aud 
sleeping where he could finda shelter. During 
four years, passcd in the midst of hardships, 
miseries, and evils of various kinds, the 
wanderer at length arrived at a city where 
there resided a mau of immense fortune and 
high birth, whose only child, Ogina, was ac- 
counted a prodigy for beauty, wit, and those 
accomplishments which were then accounted 
graceful, and befitting the dignity of a female 
to practice. Chance, which favours even the 
most unfortunate upon some occasions, ted 
the beautiful @zina to behold Walter, and he 
to see, and lose bis heart to her for ever. Hav- 
ing no longer a wish to pursue his rambiecs 
further, he passed three tedieus months in 
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vail endeavours to gain another look ef his 


tempt he made to that effect, fre determined 
to get introduced into the mansion of ber 
father; and as no situation under the roof 
with his fair cnslaver was dcemed too ha- 
miliating, he made offer of his services in 
any capacity in which he might gain empluy- 
ment. 


It is necessary, however, to observe, ere 


we proceed in our story, that some humane 
persons had long ere then accommodated Wal 
ter with a covering to his nakedness, and his 
dress, though of the homeliest kind, was toler- 
ably decent for the rank in which he ap- 
peared. No opening, however, seemed at 
that time likely fur the accomplishinent of his 
wishes. Every place in the houschotld was 
filled up, and noge remained for Walter, in 
the rich man’s service, but that of plough- 
boy, which, when offered for his acecptance, 


80 overcame his feelings, and wounded his . 


pride, that, bursting into tears, and looking 
on hiscloaths, be exclaimed, “ Ob! cursed 
poverty, how thou makest us to he despised, 
how much respected socver we might be in a 
different situation!” ‘The servant who had 
made him the offer was surprized, and toucbed 
with bis grief; bat recollecting that his mas- 
ter wauted a centinel for the castle, he in- 
quired if Walter would undertake that situa- 
tiva, provided his master agrecd to the pro- 
posal, and promising to bring an answer on 
the following day departed. 


Desirous only of being near Ogina, Walter | 
received the proposal with thankfulness. ‘The | 
application was successful. A horn and brass | 


trumpet were delivered to him, to discharge 
the duties of his office; but his appearance 
pleasing the master very highly, he was shortly 
promoted to the office of one of the waiting- 
men at table, a place exactly according to his 
wishes, and where he eoutd daily have an 
opportunity of beholding the charmer of his 
soul, 

The gratification which thus attended the 
passion of Walter, was, however, of evil con- 
sequences to his peace uf mind, and naturally 
following the same course, insensibly injured 
his health also. He grew thin and pale; his 
spirits sunk, his rest forsook him, and Walter 
was really greatly indisposed; but he was 
afraid to say he was unwell, lest he should 
lose his place, and be deprived for ever of the 
pleasure of beholding the capitivating Ogina. 

* To relieve the breast when full, is, however, 
too great to be always resistéd; and from 
which not even the dictates of prudence can 
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coutracted av intimacy with a young musi- 
enchantress. " Buffled, however, in every at- | cian in the castle, and after many questions 


from his friend upon the subject of his appa- 
| rent il health, he one day acknowldged to 
him bis unconquerabie attachment to the 
| beantiful Ogina ; cntreating him to graut in 
‘return his advice how to act, or how to con- 
‘quer a folly of which be was aluost ashamed. 
| At first his friend attempted to rally him out, 
of his predilection, and offered tu mtroduce 
‘him to other fair ones, who, te averred, would 
shortly make him forget his fruitless passion 
; for Ogina, But neither ridicule nor vemon- 
‘ strances were of any avail, and the musiciaa 
at length proposed to tcach him, as he had a 
powerful and a pleasing vuice, some amorous 
jairs, which he might take an opportunity of 
‘singing in the hearing of Ogina; which, if 
j they failed in touching her heart, could not at 
all events prove of evil consequence to him 
self, and would at least shew whether she 
was likely to become inclined to listen to his 
suit or not. To this propusal Walter made no 
objections, The sungs were spoedily learned, 
and Walter sung them in the most affecting 
mannerimaginable. Anopportunity of trying 
their effect upon Ogina svon occurred. She wa3 
alone in her apartment, and Walter, cm- 
| boldened by the looks she had occasionally 
| cast on him, entered where she was, under the 
| Pretence of inquiring about her health, as she 
had recently been indisposed. But scarcely 
had he began to speak cre a trembling seized 
his frame ; his countenance was overspread by 
paleness, and he scemed nearly fainting at 
her feet. Ogina was alarmed, and desired 
him to be seated; he obvyed, and after 
some hesitation and embarrasswent, avowed 
his passion, and besought her pity for bis 
love. 
words, thau, struck with the force of big 
temerity, confused, abashed,fearful of having 
offended, and dreading the vengeance of her 
parents, if she disclosed to them hia rashness, 
he hurried frum the apartment, and escaping, 
as if he had committed a crime of the decpest 
dye, he retired to his chamber, and shunned 
the sight of every person; ut one moment 
; imagining he heard the voices of persous 
:coming in pursuit of him, in order to in- 
| flict the punishment due to his boldness; at 
ithe next, recalling to mind the charmjng 
features of Ogina, aud the mildness of her 
| looks as she listened to his tale. Ina word, 
he was in a state of mind the mogt painful 
i that can be imagined ; but a second interview 
ywith his mistress eouvinced bim he had 
‘nought to apprehend from her discovering of 














ou every occasion restrain us, Walter bad U his passion. Far from intending to afflict 


But no sooner had he uttered these. 
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ADVANTAGES @F CARD-PLAYING. 


him, she listened with the deepest attention to 
the history of his adventures from the mo- 
ment of his attending the tournament to that 
of his entering the castle. The impression 
which his discourse made on the susceptible 
heart of Ogina discomposed her so much that 
she requested Walter to retire. He obeyed, 
sorrowfully fearing he had yet offended past 
forgiveacss. Nor was Ogina iv a state of 
wind more enviable, orat ease. The idea of 
encouraging a passion fur one who had ap- 
peared as a menial in the service of her 
father, was mortifying to her pride, and 
revolting to her delicacy. She dreaded the 
wice of slander, -but she dreaded yet more 
the loss of Walter. Agitated, restless, and 
wobappy, she passcd the vight, and rising at 
anearly hour, dispatched a confidential ser- 
vant to Aupais’s to discover if her lover's ac- 
eount of himsclf was really correct. The 
messenger returned, and Ogina’s bosom was 
relieved from a heavy load of care, by-learn- 
ing that all which Walter had asserted was in 
strict conformity with truth; that the Castel- 
lan mourned incessantly for the loss of his 
favourite son, blaming his own severity as the 
cause of his absence, or in all likelibood of his 
death; tha® his fond mother had actually 
died of grief on bis account; and that bis 
brothers and sisters had uscd every means they 
could devise to gaiu information of his fate. 
Rejuiced beyond measure at this information 
ofher lover's integrity, Ogina desired to speak 
with her parents, and after acquainting them 
with the whole of Waltez’s history, the pre- 
caution slme had used to discover its truth, 
and the cimcumstance of his being then in the 











service of her father, she declared her attach- 
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meut for the youth, and affirmed that he 
alone should ever be the husband of her 
choice. 

It would be useless to attempt describing 
the astonishment of Ogina’s parents. They 
knew the Castellan D'Aupais, and considered 
his son arespectable match for their daughter, 
though greatly her inferior in fortune. The 
affair, therefore, being speedily arranged, Wal- 
ter was betrothed, according to the usage of 
the times, to his beauteous bride, and an ex- 
press was sent to his father, acquainting bim 
with the intelligence, and inviting him to the 
ceremony. 

The Castellan was enchanted with this un- 
expected turn of good fortune ; and, attended 
by his other children, and a train of kinsfolks 
and domestics, arrived at the castle of Ogina’s 
father. The meeting with Walter was, as 
may readily be imagined, affecting and tender. 
The old man embraced, and wept over 
his son. Thesceremony was performed on 
the ensuing: cay'with astonishing splendour 
and magnificence. Festivals, tournaments, 
and entertainments of various kinds, filled up 
the time for several weeks after the celebra- 
tion of the wedding. Joy aud pleasure beamed 
ouevery countenance. The old Castellan re- 
turned to his home elated with rapture. The 
parents of Ogina witnessed with the fullest 
satisfaction the felicity of their beloved daugh- 
ter, who, with her amiable and affectionate 
Walter, lived many years in the endearmente 
of connubial love, blessed with a numerous 
and thriving offspring, and the respect, esteem, 
and good-will of numerous relations and de- 
pendants, 
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ADVANTAGES OF CARD-PLAYING. 
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Tune sumus incauti, studioque aperimur ab ipso, 

Nudaque per lusus pectora nostra patent. 

Ira subit, deforme malum, lucrique cupilo, 

Jurgiaque, et vixer, solicitusque dulor—OVID. 

“ Unguarded then each breast is open laid, 

“ And, while the head's intent, the heart's betray'd, 

* Theo base desire of gain, then rage appears, 

 Quarrels and brawls arise, and anxious fears.""—CONGRLVE. 


* Irhas been the fate of the most useful 
\nvertions to have been decried by interested 
persons, and the most important discoveries 
to mankind bave been suppressed, or their 
Progress retarded by the united efforts of 
malevolence and prejudice. That this has 
been the case of card-playing may be safely 
Affirmed, and although it may seem to many 
Persons paradoxical, it still may be proved to 
No. X. Vol. IL=N.6. . 


demonstration, that nothing has contributed 
so much to the great reformation of the 
morals of mankind, for which the last century 
is remarkable, and that society has been ex- 
ceedingly benefited by this truly rational 
amusement. 

All writers on morality have agreed that 
the vices of human nature have sprung from 
the violence of the passions; they strongly 
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recommend that all the effurts of reason 
should be employed te bridle those uuruly 
desires; but at the same time lament that 
all resistance is vain. Experience has proved, 
that card-playing extinguishes most of the 
passions, or at least concentrates and con- 
tracts them to a very emall sphere, the card- 
table and the persons who sit round it; and 
thereby produces, if not virtues, a freedom ; 
from vices at leust. 

Love, or the mutual desire of the sexes, 
which is the most violent and irresistible of 
our passions in unmarricd persons, and has 
produced the most fatal consequences both in 
private and in public life, is totally suppressed 
by this wonderful antidote. Intrigues are 
uever carried on, nor arc assignatiuns made at 
thecard-table. On the contrary, we may fre- 
quently observe, that a young man, with all 
the circumstances about him which could | 
make him feel and inspire the passion of love, 
when seated at a card-table,rwith a blooming 
beauty on each side of kits) and another | 
Jeaning on the back of bis chair, has been 
utterly insensible to their charms, attentive 


only to his game, and amidst a display of kill- | 


ing attractions, has paid bis devotions only 
to the goddess of his wishes, the Queen of 
Tramps. The ladies too, whose charms have 
always been fatal tothe peace and tranquillity 
of mankind, upow indulging in this amuse- | 
ment, lose tlrat glow of health so dangerous to 
our hearts, aud from a repetition of the noc- 
turnal vigils, the pallid hue of disease over- 
spreads the countenance, and the little loves 
that inspired every feature, take their flight, 
and leave our hearts as free as air: which 
tends towards the total subversion of all 
female empire. 

Together with the nataral feelings of the 


fair sex, it annihilates many other little pas- || 


sions, with which, it is presumed, none but 
vulgar women are actuated; such as those 
antiquated whims of affection for their hus- 
bands, or care for their children. A true card- 
player is supposed to be in genteel life, there- 
fore always appears divested of those foibles, 
as she knows that maternal fortdness and do- 
mestic accomplishments would make her ap- 
pear ridiculous in fashionable company. 
Some have erroneously supposed that ava- 
Tice is at the bottom of this favourite amuse- 
ment, and that persons who meet at the card- 
table have a design upon each other's purses. 
We are persuaded that those persons cannot 
be influenced by that basest of passions, but 
that the sole end of their meeting is a public- 
spirited one, (o promotea circulation of cash, 





ATAVANTAGES OF CARD-TIAYIRG. 


which all writers agree is very useful in every 
commanity. 
It encourages economy, as the card-money 
goes towards paying the servants’ wages. It 
| also occasions great savings in other urticles. 
| Ladies sometimes win as much from their 
company as defraye the whole expence of the 
supper. It likewise affurds an opportunity 
for exercising acts of charity; as it is to be 
‘supposed that, at the end of the year, the 
| winnings in the card-parse are given to the 
| poor. 
It totally destroys that passion so destrac- 

tive to society, called pride, which is the 
| imagining one’s self of higher rauk in point 
* of family, fortune, or accomplishments, than 
, those who are our equals, perhaps our su- 
| periors im those particulars. This it effecte 
‘(for passions as well as diseases are cured by 
| their contraries) by introducing an exact equa- 
lity between those who are assembled fur the 
purpose of card-playing. For let a man he 
ever so base-born, disagreeable, illiterate ; im 
; short, any thing but a beggar (for money he 
: must have) if he be only possessed of the use- 
ful talent of making one at a party, he is upon 
an equal footing with every person in com- 
pany, however his superior in rank and for- 
tune. It is also exceedingly productive of be- 
nevolence and brotherly-lute, as it assembles 
together the most discordant and incongruous 
individuals, and unites, for a time at least, 
those who detest each other with the most 
cordial hatred. 

The card-table is a school of virtue to the 
| younger part of the female sex ; for though 
they should not partake of this most edifying 
; of all arnusements, they have constantly be- 
fore their eyes the greatest examples of mo- 
| deration, good temper, and forbearance, in the 
matronly ladies and elderly gentlemen who 
, surround it. There they learn never to repine 
(at the inevitable disappointments in human 
life, never to lose their good humour at the 
misconduct of their partner, but alweys to 
| preserve that everlasting swectness of temper, 
so remarkable in those persons who are said 
| to live only when in the act of shuffling, 
| eutting, and dealing. 

Upon the whole, it may be stated, that the 
invention of those painted papers, trifling as. 
they may seem to men of science, are of con- 
tinual use to mankind, particularly as they 
give a constant empluyment to many pe-suns, 
who, for want of education, or perbaps of 
genius, are incapable of making a figure in 
the world ; who have not a single idea to call 
up upon any occasion ; to all who are useles@ 
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in suciety, to sharpers, old women, and old 


men reseubling old women; in short, to all 
those whom nature intended for this purpose | 
only, that their whole life should be a game of" 


cards. 


ON CARDS. 
BY M. DE FLURIAN. 


mind disappears as soon as the eards are ia 
hand. It is then a total eclipse of human in- 
tellect It is the women, who, knowing only 


one picasuve which perfectly diverts them, 


thos kill all their leisure hours, subjecting to 


agreen eloth all the men they can lay hold 
ou; and corrupting them by making them 
sedcatary, frivolous, and idle Iike themselves, 


To kill time is a great crime ; what have they 
THE invention of cards, without that of|| not to answer for who thus employ their in- 
printing, would have rendered all Europe | tellectual faculties on the Knave of Spades and 
stupid. The influence of those coloured || Qucen of Clubs ! 

Pasteboards is such, that all reasuning, all 
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In all the pride of youth che stands dis; 
“ Nor dreams that beauty blowoms but t ie.) 
 Blest season! brightest in lite’s varied year, 





“Too soon, alas! thy verdures disappear! 

« Blest season ! never to be twice enjuy'd, 

“ When all is novel and the sense uncloy'd, 
“Ever blooming youth, unconscious of ally, 

“ Has prov d the favacy of human joy! 

# Tuo soon thy roses wither in the wind, 

Aud leave the sharp uusightly thory bebind!* 


—— 


THERE is not a more predominant qua- 
tity in the human breast than vanity; it per- 
wades, either in a greater or a lesser degree, 
every circuinstance and every situation of life, 
clinging to adversity even in the hour of its 
greatest depression, and mounting, like the 
gussamer, on every favourable gale or venal 
breath, thag can give appulses to its edulatory 
motion. 

“The wind bloweth almost where it list- 
eth, although we know not from whence the 
sound cometh, nor whither it goeth ;” even so 
itis with vanity. There is no heart but what 
bas some pore pervious to it; and no crevice 
in the mind is so hermetically sealed, as to 
exclude the admission of the penetrative and 
soul-subduing power. 

Buoyed up by the fancied consequence of 
our every action, and exaited into pride by 
the possession of any particular advantage ot 
mind or body, man is too apt to sacrifice every 
consideration of the source from whence 
it is derived, to self-importance, to present 
Sratification, or a temporary triumph; and 
to approximate to eternity, without once me- 
ditating on the purpuse, for which he is so 
dountifally endowed, or turniug a thought tu 
what must be the extreme limit of his earthly 
Progress. The pen of the moralist has, in in. 
stances beyond ennmeration, expatiated on the 
frailty of humap natare, the iaconsistency 





of finite wishes, and the fully of mortal va- 
garies, until the subject has become exhausted; 
it is therefure impossible to do more than di- 
versify the surface of moral sentiment: but, 
although man be neither better nor worse than. 
he was since the revolution of a century, yet, 
as the vices of life are almost perpetual, so 
the dictates of prudence should be perpetually 
inculcated, were it only for the pussibility, that, 
in some fortunate moment, the virtuous iu- 
spiratiun may penetrate to the heart, and for 
ever banish the failing, which had usurped its 
place. 

That the pretty play-thing of vanity should 
be entirely abandoned, is to demand an im- 
possibility from imperfect beings. Vanity 
and mau are identified together; it accom, 
panied bim into the world, and will travel with 
him tg the tomb: nay, it frequently even sure 
vives the existence of its slave, and infects 
the dull cold atmosphere uf death, with une 
merited elogiams and bespuken praise of him, 
who is alike beyoud the reach of his parasites, 
as he is buppily inseasible to the malice of 
his enemies. 

Vanity, however, may be repressed, and 
the links, which form the long chain of its 
seductive and flattering anticipatious, may 
be reduced, su as to render it a noble rather 
than an ignoble quality, and to excite a self- 
approbation, arising from virtue alone, aud a 
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dignified emulation, proud only of advancing 
by continual progressiva to human perfec- 
tion, 

There is a peculiar vanity however, female 
vanity, which too frequently banishes decency 
for the display ofa charm, and risks the health 
for the exposure of a symmetrical form; 
which smiles with inanity to shew a dimple, 
and affects weakness to exhibit the graces of 
a languishing attitude: a vanity which is ever 
busy and ever restless iu the display and de- 
coration of the exterior, while it totally ne- 
glects every internal attainment, every real 
beauty and solid grace, which may adorn, cul- 
tivate, and benefit the mind. When every 
source of life is fraught with health and vigour; 
when the damask bloom of the cheek, the 
lustre of the eye, and the elasticity of the 
sylphic shape court the gaze of every envap- 
tured spectator, it may, by sume, be cousidered 
a venial error fur female beanty to derive de. 
light from the incense of adoration, and to 
inhale with eagerness the breeze of surround- 
ing homage; to temporarily yield the palm 
of reason to the glow of self-idolatry, and, 
like the butterfly, to display fascinating 
eharms while it has the power, in the animat- 
ing brightness of the garish sunbeam. But (Ict 
it never be forgotten) the colours of the but- 
terfly must speedily fade; the worm must one 
day riot on the bluoming cheek; and of the 
piercing or voluptuous eye, nothing will re- 
main but the empty socket: even long pre- 
vious to this sad change, wrink!es will invade 
the dominion of beauty, and age wil over- 
power all the artifices even of Circassian art; 
debility will succeed to the sprightliness of 
health ; and ennui will subdue every gaicty of 
former spirit. 

In such moments as these, what shall com- 
pensate, to the mere beauty, fur the luss of her 
first florescence? Can the memory of her 
coquetries, the recollection of her triumphs, 
or the disgustful dregs of exhausted vanity, 
then, impart any medicine that can cure what 
thoughtless folly had never anticipated, what 
distracted sense too late discovers to be the 
inevitable portion of frail mortality? If beauty 
has deceived itself by vain imaginations, and 
fed only on the luxuriousness of vanity, with- 
out valuing or regarding the cultivation of an 
immortal soul, witbout preparing itself for a 
future prize, in such moments ag these, the 
faded flower can derive but little stability to 
prop its withered stalk from religion or vir- 
tue, for both perhaps have been totally ne- 
glected: insuch moments as these, the wretch- 
ed being must, shuddcring, sink to her final 
home, borae down by remorse and ascless 





regret at the guilty foolery of her murdered 
hours. 

Far be it from our intention to act thecynic, 
to shed a depressive gloom over that portion 
of our existence, which is beset by a thousand 
cares with only one outlet to real pleasure, 
and that is virtue, and is environed by solici- 
tudes from within and without, amid which it 
is scarcely possible to gather a ruse, without 
feeling the puugency of its thorn: ou the 
contrary, we would afford to life every rational 
gratification, every self-npproving hope, every 
possible pleasure that man, whether naturally 
or artificially gifted, may justifiably, inne 
cently, and virtuously partake of; but no far- 
ther, for there are limits in the moral as well 
as in the natural world, beyond which nothing 
but insanity would dare to roam. 

The dazzling conqueror, proud in his vic- 
tories, and elevated almost beyond mortal ken, 
may flatter himself that be is a demi-god, 
whom nothing either divine or earthly can 
repress or touch; the female beauty, triumph. 
aut in youth, and all powerful in a blaze of 
charms, may louk down on her bowing crowd 
of adorers, and conceive that the verdure of 
bodily perfections will be perennial : but, look 
at these inflated and deceived oncs in the bour 
of downfall! how imartifying is the spectacle! 

Youth and age, ugligness aud beauty, power 
and inferiority, strength and weakness, wit 
and idiotism, and judgmeut and folly, must 











equally bow toa stern decree, which admits of 
no mitigation, on account of rank or talent, 
splendour or attainment, but, by all, must he, 
sooner or later, either reluctantly or readily 
obeyed. 

Shall vanity then be the predominaut quality 
of the human heart, which, after the lapse of 
a few rapid years, no longer vibrates with sense 
or pulsation? shall coquetry and self adulatioa 
be the sole inspirers of that beauty, whicb, like 
the rose, blooms only to feel the mortification 
of decay? What should be the pride of youth? 
a steady devotion to religious and virtuous 
principles; what the favourite of maturity? 
imbibed good principles carried into practice; 
what the companion of age? the power of 
looking back at each incident of life without 
dismay, and surveying the mental landscape 
with self-veneration. The pleasures of youth 
should be so managed as to bear the reflections 
of age; the pleasures of age sheuld prove a0 
unerring lesson to versatile youth. The ev- 
joyment of life does not consist in present 
gratifications, which vanish with the cause 
that gave them birth, but in those more last- 
ing and intellectual pleasures, which can ad- 


| minister consolation at all times, and in the 
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worst of times, eveu in the hours of our great- 
est trial, 

Vanity then, intimately bleuded as it is with 
the composition of man, should rank itself on 
the side of virtue; beauty should view corpo- 
real charms as an adventitious gift, which can 
neither add to intrinsic worth, nor smooth 
the progress to heaven; and youth should 
devote its heulth and vigour to the accumula- 
tion ef a fund of good actions and well founded 
hopes for the winter of its days, when nothing 
but a pure heart can enable it to encounter 
au hereafter with pious resigna'ion. 

By this mode a bad quality would he con- 
verted te a moet excellent purpose, and every 


other degree of it but the least culpable one, | 


(which perhaps in virtue might be highly 
laudable), would vanish with their ori 
nothingness, leaving a vanity only which 
would delight iu good works, and in a per- 
petual aspiring after religion and morality. 
Such a vanity as this would not clevate itself 
on corporeal qualities; nor would it gain sus- 
tenance frum empty admiration; nor would it 
look to worldly applause; nor could it rest 
satisfied with sophistical delusious as a sub- 
stitute fur virtue. No; with an eye constantly 
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fixed on the pages of eternity, it would not 
ouly read its duties, but learn and practice 
them; and guided by reason, it would render 
virtue the sule proof of u past existence. 

Such a vanity as this would awaken in man 
every pessible perfection, and give him 
strength to resist all worldly seductious; it 
would waft him on the wings of bope tothe 
bosom of his Maker, aud would embalin bis 
memory in the bosums of the virtuous: it 
would also sustain his passage through the 
vale of tears, by pointing to that superior 
region where sighs and tears are neither per- 
mitted, nor have cause, to exist; where virtue 
iv its own reward, aud a crown of unfading 
glory awaits him who may deserve it. 

Happy, assuredly must happy, will be those 
who mark the Heeting moments of their lives 
with deeds that may bear record when time 
itself shall he no more: such will require no 
inscription, thit vanity could pen, tu be en- 
graven on their tombs, for of them it may be 
said, that they have really lived, and, although 
their survivors may forget the virtuous tenor 
of their bright example, yet God will not 
cherish them the less for that forgetfulness, 
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FOOTWAYS IN THE VICIN 


IryY OF THE METROPOLIs. 


— 


Mr. Epitor, 


Perceiving that your raluable miscellany is equally open for the purpose of elegant amuse- 
ment or public utility, you will much oblize your constant reader by (he insertion of the following re- 


marks respecting the footways in the vicinity of th 


metropolis. 


a 


It has often been remarked, and as justly | 


lamented, that the laws of Great Britain are 
pot only excellent, and every way sufficient, 
but even superfluous in their varivus and sa- 
lutary provisions for the general benefit of the 
commonwealth, if they were properly enforced 
and carried iuto effect. But the misfortune, 


and a great one it is, which strikes every ob- |: 


server is, that in too many cases they are suf- 
fered to remain dormant, and to be tvtally 
useleus, by the negligence of those whose im- 
mediate business it is to administer them duly, 
with spirit and effect, when called for by pro- 
per occasions, agrecable to the wise and up- 
right intention of the legislature. It is in 
genscquence of this guilty and unpardonable 
aupineness, that many exccllent and wholc- 
some statutes fall into neglect and contempt, 
are entirely useless, aud take their silent places 
in dust and cobwebs, like sleeping partners in 
our legal sepositaries of legislative wisdom, 





I must confess that it may appear somewhat 
; Selfish in ine to enter into the following detail, 
but at the sume time it will be universally 
allowed that the grievance which J mean to 
complain of, being of a public nature, and one 
which tends, individually and collectively, to 
threaten our “ lives and safeties all,” as the 
good old Chevy Chace ballad has it, [ trust 
| that your candour and good sense will require 
| no apology for my scuding you my thoughts 
| onthe subject, but rather attend with patience 
to the statement which I hasten to lay before 
you. 
Usage and custom, as well as law and reason, 
have detcrmined from time immemorial, that 
'' for the convenience of travellers of all descrip- 
“tions, our public roads should be divided into 
footways and highways; the first for the ac- 
commodation of those who like, or find it con. 
venient to walk, the last for the usc of such ag 
[vide on horseback or in carriages. But alas, 
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Sir, this wholesome and wise provision seems 
in great danger of inevitable destruction, fur’ 
it has been the practice, some years past, for. 
those that ride on horscback to mistake their 
sway, and, disdaining to keep within proper 
bounds, to forsake the highway, aud ride on 
the footway, to the great annoyance and danger 
of every unfortunate pedestrian that they may 
happen to encounter. 

Now, Sir, this unlawful custom, for unlaw- 
ful it is, is peculiarly injurious to such a man 
as myself, one extremely fond of the ancient 


habit of walking, and of reflecting and making | 


observations on every casual occurrence that 
may arise; for it often happens that in the 
midst of some important cogitation I um un- i 
expectedly stopped short in my thoughts, and 
in my footway, by a horse or an ass, and in a, 
moment compelled to relinquish my mcatal | 
improvement for personal safety. In this in-/ 
stance, Sir, the violation which T complain o: 
is, I confess, somewhat from motives of a! 
Personal nature, but when we consider that 
other people are equally liable with myself to | 
‘meet horses and asses on our public foutways, i 
it will be allowed to bea grievance ia which | 
the public at large are deeply interested, not | 
only on account of its inconvenience, but the! 
great danger to which the lives uf bis Majesty's 
subjects are exposed by so unlawful aod by! 
unnecessary @ practice. 

Tcannot refrain here from expressing my! 
utter astonishment that this abuse has not, 
ay it seems, been yet noticed by the inspectors 
and surveyors of the roads in the vicinity of 
the Metropolis! it has stared me and others 
in the face for years; is a growing evil, and 
tends materially to confound the different or- 
ders of society in anarchy and confusion, by 
mixing the equestrians and pedestrians in one 
vulgar mass. Surely those gentlemen whose 
duty is to inspect the condition of our roads 
cannot be very active in the houest discharge 
of their duty in this Particular; to be sure 
the rempneration is infinitely more valuable to 
@ man than the performance of the duty for 
which be receives it, and it is only on this 
principle that I can account for the indecent 
and dangerous trampling of horses, asses, and 
mules, on the footways with impunity, to the 
Rreat hazard of every foot Passenger, and the; 
vulgar and brutish delight of their riders, 

If I am walking towards the metropolis 
from Greenwich, as I often do at six or seven 
o’clock in the morning, I am sure to see a 
city buck, just spruced out for the day, ors 
couple of lawyer's clerks, pacing it along the 

















footway in the imitative state of Bentility, | 
merely, perhaps, because a few seasonable | 


showers have made the highway dirty, and 
the pitiful apprehension of daubing a cast off 
rusty second-hand sable. I would recommend 
to the consideration of these puppies, that 
they will do weil to remember that the levying 
of the penalty of ten shillings on them for 
riding on the footways might probably be theie 
utter ruin, or at least consign their fragrant 
persons tu durance vile “ until the same be 
paid ;” and also to consult the veneruble sta- 
{ute to which I allude, in time, to avoid the 
united horrors which have mentioned. 

A few weeks since, in my way to town, it 
was my good fortune to mect the wife of an 
eminent green-grocer, tricked uut like the lady 
Dulcinea del Toboso, not on her palfrey but 
on her ass, and tu be sure madam could not 
think of riding on the wulgar road, no; she 
must ride on the footway, even if she tramples 
some of her customers under fvot. I felt my 
indignation rise to see this ostentatious coster+ 
monger, this retailer of pulse, this purveyor 
of apples and oysters, trotting along the foot- 
way in this manner, and infurmed her, with 
some pettishness, that U believed she had mis- 
taken the road.—“ What!” exclaimed she 
triumphantly, “de think I don't know the 
way to Greenwich? ha, ha, ha! that’s a good 
one, Sir, I owe you one.” Then turning to 
some fellows who attended her, she bawled 
out:—“T say, what a quiz?” On which one 
of them demanded to know who I was? an- 
other, nodding his head, said, “ Good night ;” 
and then the wretched animal on which this 
Amazon rode happening to bray, the whole 
troop set off in a peal of laughter. 

I thought it unnecessary to provoke a ses 
cond explosion of abuse and laughter, so con- 
tinued my journey as well as I could, some, 
times on the footway, sometimes on the road- 
way, and giving way to the majesty of the 
people, whether exalted on horses or asses, 
Supposing that if any good could be doue it 
must be done by a different mode than by ex. 
postulating with the retailers of vegetables. 

Sometimes I met a sable troop of the Knights 
of the Shovel, trotting on their donkeys as 
stately as aldermen, and you may be certaig 
on the footway. As mankind are all, iu dif. 
ferent degrees, ambitious, we may easily sup- 
Pose that the souty fraternity are actuated by 
this principle merely, for it can make no dif. 
ference to these little ministers of the chim. 
ney where he rides, whether dirty or clean, 
but must be placed entirely to the account of 
man’s natural desire for exaltation. When I 
met any of the members of this order, you 
may be certain that I never venture at admo. 
nition, for the danger is as apparent as the 








marks of their rescatment would be visible; 
consequently when we egcounter | avoid them 
most seduluusly, 

But I am more indignant when I meet some- 
times, individually or collectively, some of 
that eminent and venerable corps, well knowo 
all over Kent by the appellation of the Kent- 
street’ Light-Horse; these miscreants carry 
things with a high hand, dash along like « 
tribe of savages, as cruel and unrelenting as 
the Caffres and Boshmen ip the land of the 
Hottentots; I have no alternative when I 
meet these but to take to the ditch or the 
miry road at ouce, no time must be lost, the 
vplifted bludgeon is ready to fall on all oppo- 
sition, whether on the devoted head of calm 
remonstrance, or up the lank starved suficring 
sides of the miserable animal on which the 
barbarian rides. 

But, Sir, as it is probable that the guardiags 
of the roads may suppose, by the jucularity of 
my style, that Iam merely writing for the 
diversion of the reader, J request as honestly 
as carnestly, that they will condescend to ex- 
amine a little into the reality of what 1 com- 
plain of; and that they may know at once that 
Tam above making a Canterbury tale ofa real 
grievance, they’ necd only iuepeci the roads 
in the vicinity of Greenwich and Woviwich; 
and, indecd, itis to the gentlemen who -have 
the charge of this division that I move parti- 
cularly address myself, aud they will see ina 
moment that unless some proper measures 
are spcedily adupted, the distinction between 
footway and highway will be totally lost, and 
wen and women, ladics and gentlemen, chil- 
dren, the halt, the maimed, anid the blind, will 
be blended indiscriminately with mules, horses 
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and asses, cows and calves, in utter confusion, 
and to the manifest danger of the lives and 
libs of all the king’s loyal subjects. 

1 trust that the candour and good sense of 
the inspectors of the roads cannot be offeuded ~ 
at the hints which I have thus, in a humours 
ous manner, offered to their consideration; 
for the single instance of the wretched state 
uf the footway between Greenwich and Wool- 
wich, for want of proper attention, will cou- 
vince them in a moment that my complaint is 
founded in truth; and that some mode on 
their part should he immediately adopted to 
put a stop in time to so alarmiug an evil; 
and particularly, by proper public notice, to 
inform all boliday idlers, Sunday gentlemen, 
donkey sportsmen, costermongers, the sooty 
tribe, and that outrageous corps, the Kent- 
street light horse, that heavy pains and penal- 
ties hang over the heads of all those guilty 
persons who dare to violate the laws by riding 
on our public footways; and that,— 

“ We have strict statutes and most biting 
laws (the needful bits and curbs for head- 
strong steeds), which fur these vineleen years 
we have let sleep, e’en like an u’ergrown lion 
in a cave that gocs not out to prey; now, as 
fund fathers, having bound up the threatoing 


| t».gs of birch only to stick it in their chil- 


dreu’s sight for terior, not for use; in time 
the rod becomes more mocked than feared ; 
so our decrees, dead to infliction, to them- 
selves are dead,—and liberty plucks justice by 
the nose; the baby beats the nurse, and quite 
athwart goes all decorum."=—SHAKESPEARE's 
Measure for Measure. 

A Pevestaian. 
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HISTORY OF THE MYSTERIOUS SOCIETY CALLED THE ILLUML-. 
NATI, IN GERMANY. 


—_— 


(Continued from Page 74.) 


a 


Now is presented to the candidate the , 
eode of the brother scrutator, called by the; 
order the xosce te ipsum (know thyself). This: 
is a catechism, containing from a thousand to | 
fifteen hundred questions, concerning his: 
person, his health, his education, his opi- 
sions, his inclinations, his habits, his pre- | 
judices, audeven his weaknesses, Questions | 
ere aleo proposed respecting his acquaintances, | 
his relations, friends, and enemies. The can- | 
didate is requested to enumerate hie favourite 


colours, to describe his language, the nature 
of his conversation, his gait, and gestures. 
Nothing, in short, is omitted, that can tend 
to distinguish his character as an individual, 
or as a member of society. Upon many quall- 
ties in his character, thirty, forty, or some- 
times near a hundred questions are proposed. 
The following specimen wi!l enable the reader 
to judge what astonishing care Weishaupt 
employed to discriminate characters, 

“Is his gait slow, quick, or firm? Are his 





steps long, short, dragging, lazy, or skipping? 
Is his language regular, disorderly, or inter- 
rupted? In speaking, does he agitate his 
hauds, his head, or his body with vivacity? 
Does he close upon the person he is speaking ; 
to? Does he hold him by the arm, clothes, or 
button-hole? Is he a great talker, or is he taci- 
turu? If so, why? Is it through prudence, | 
ignorance, respect, or sloth? &e. Concerning 
his education, he is questioned to whom does | 
he owe.it? Has he always been under the eyes 
of his parents? How has he been brought up? | 
Has he any esteem for his masters? Has he ( 
travelled, and in what countries ? 

By these questions his temper and dispo- 
sitions might be accurately known. His lead- 
ing passions would be discovered by the fol- { 
lowing queries: When he finds himself with 
different parties, which does he adopt; the 
strongest or the weukest; the wittiest, or the 
most stupid? Or does he forma third? Is he 
constant and firm in spite of all obstacles ? 
How is he to be gained? by praise, by flattery, 
or low courtship; by women, money, or the 
entreaties of his friends? Dues he love satire: 
and on what does he exercise that talent; on 
religion, bypocrisy, intolerance, government, 
ministers, monks?’ &c. 

All these questions are to be anawered and 
illustrated by facts. It is necessary to observe 
that the ecrutators also give iu written answers 
to all these questions. When the candidate 
has thus given @ mioute history of his tife, 
and revealed all his secrets, his foibles, his 
errors, bis vices, and his crimes, Weishaupt 
triumphantly exclaims, “ Now Ihold him; 1 
defy him to hurt as; if he should wish to be- 
tray us, we have also his secrets.” 

The adept is next introduced into a dark 
apartment, where be sulemnly swears to keep 
secret whatever he may learn of the order. He 
then delivers up the history of his life, sealed, 
when it is read to the lodge, and compared 
with the character drawn of him by the bro- 
ther scrutators. A corner of the veil is now 
lifted up, still, however, with extreme cau- 
tion, Nothing appears palpable but the purcst 
principtcs and most generous designs. At the 


same time many things are darkly suggested, |! 


which are incompatible with purity and gene- 
rasity; for while the ulmost care is employed 
to deceive the understanding, nothing is ne- 
glected that can tend secretly to corrupt the 
heart. A number of questions are asked; 
the evident intention of which is to make the 
adept discontented with the present moral go- 
verument of the world, and to excite the desire 
of attempting a great revolution. After an- 
awering these questions, the secretary opens 








the code of the lodge; and baving informed 
the young illumivee that the object of the or- 
der is to diffuse pure truth, and to make vir- 
tue triumph, he proceeds to shew that this is 
to be accomplished by freeing men from their 
prejudices, and enlightening their understand- 
ings. ‘ To attain this (continues the secre- 
tary), we must trace the origin of all sciences, 
we must reward oppressed talents, we must 
undertake the education of youth ; and, form- 
ing an indissoluble league ainong the most 
powerfal geniuses, we mast boldly, though 
with prudence, combat superstition, incre- 
dulity, and folly; and at length form our peo- 
ple to true, just, and uniform principles on 
all subjects.” The secretary adds, that in at- 
tempting to divest vice of its power, that the 
virtnous may be rewarded even in this world, 
the order is counteracted by princes and priests, 
and the political constitutims of nations; that, 
however, it was not intended to excite revola- 
tions, and oppose furce by force, but merely 
to bind the hands of the protectors of disor- 
der, and to govern without appearing to com: 
mand; that the powers of the earth must he 
encompassed with a legion of indefatigable 
men, all directing their labours towards the 
improvement of human nature. Were there 
but a certain number of such men iv every 
country, cach might furm two others. ‘ Let 
these (says he) only be united, and nothing 
will be impossible to our order.” All this is 
very specions; it is well contrived to fuscinate 
the imagination of the young, and the heart 
of the generous and benevolent, while, ander 
all this pretended regard to virtue and to the 
happiness of mankind, is concealed a most 
formidable conspiracy against the peace of the 
world, 

After this address is delivered, the maj?. 





; illuminee is presented with the codes of the 


insinuator and scrutator; for he must now in- 
spect the pupils of the insinuators, and must 
exercise the office of scrutator while presiding 
over the Minerval academies. 

The next degree, which is that of Scotch 
kuight, is both intermediate and stationary. 
It is stationary for those who are not suffici- 
ently imbued with the principles of the order, 
and intermediate fur those who have imbibed 
the true spirit of illaminism. The Scotch 
knights were appointed the directors of all the 
preparatory degrees, and to watch over the in- 
terests of the order within they district, They 
were to study plans for increasing the revenues 





| of the order, and to endeavour to promote te 


public offices of confidence, of power aud 
wealth, as muny of the edepts as possible; 
aad tostrive to acquire an absolute sway im 
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the masonic lodges. They were te proture the | 
thaivagentent of the masonic funds ; and while |; 
they were to persuade the brethren that these 
were expended according to their own orders, 
they were to employ them for promoting the 
views of the order. Thus one office of the 
Scotch kuights was to embezzle the money 
that was entrasted to them, in order to diffiise 
trath, and to make virtue triumph. 

After passing with applause through thie 
Jong and tedious probation, the adept is in- 
troduced to the class of the mysteries. He is 
not yet, however, made acquainted with the 
whole secrets of the society; he must still 
submit to new trials; His curiosity must be 
farther excited, his imagination must be kept 
longer upon the stretcs, and his principles of 
depravity be rendered more violent and inve- 
ternte before the veil be entirely withdrawn, |; 
which will discover to him Weishaupt and his 
infernal crew, plotting the destruction of the 
laws, sciences, and religion of mankind. The 
degree of epopt or priest, to which the adept 
was uext raised, opeved to view, however, so 
great a part of the mysteries, that the reader 
will be fully prepared to expect the secrets 
hich remain to be unfolded in the other 
degrees. 

Before being admitted to the degree of 
epopt, the adept was required to give a written 
answer to ten preliminary questions. The 
insinaations against the established order of 
the world, which had formerly been slightly 
mentioned, increase now to an indirect pro- 
posal to attempt a complete revolution. The 
candidate is asked, whether he thinks the 
world has arrived at that happy state which 
was intended by nature? Whether civil asso- 
clations and religion attain the ends for 
which they were dedigned? Whether the 
Sciences are conducive to real happiness? or 
‘whether they are not merely the offspring of 
the uaonatural state in which men live, and 
the crude inventions of crazy brains? It is 
then proposed as a questiun, whether there 
did not in antlent times exist an order of 
things more simple and happy? What are 
the best means for restoring mankind to that 
state of felicity? Should it be by public mea- 
sures, by violent revolutions, or by any means 
that would ensure success? Would it uot be 
proper, with this view, to preach to mankind | 
areligion more perfect, atid aphilosophy more 
elevated? And,in the mean time, is it not 
advisable to disseminate the truth in secret 
societies ? 

Should the answers given to these questions 
“accord with the sentiments of the order, on 
the day fixed for the initiation, the candidate 
“Ne. X. Vol IL—N.§. 
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is bliudfulded, and, slong with his iatroducer, 
is put into a carriage, the windows of which 
are darkened. After many windings and torn- 
ings, which it would be impossible fur the 
adept to trace batk, hie is conducted te the 
porch of the temple of the mysteries. His 
guide strips him of the masonic insignia which 
he wore as a knight, removes the bandage 
from his eyes, and presents him with a drawn 





, sword; and then having strictly enjoined bim 


not to advance a step till he is called, leaves 
bim to his meditations. At length he hears a 
voice exclaiming, “ Come enter unhappy fugi- 
tive; the fathers wait for you; enter, and 
shut the door after you.” He advances into 


i the temple, where he sees a throne with a rich 


canopy rising above it, and before it, lying 
upon a table, a cruwn, a sceptre, a sword, 
some pieces of guld, and precious jewels, in- 
terlaid with chains. At the fvot of the table, 
of s scarlet cushion, lie a white robe, a girdle 
and the simple ornaments of the sacerdotal 
order. The cartdidate is required to make his 
choice of the attributes of royalty, or of the 


| white robe. If he choose the white robe; which 


he kuows it is expected he should do, the hies 
rophant, or instructor thus dddresses him :— 
“ Health and bapiness to your great and noble 
sou}. Such was the choice we expected of you. 
But stop; it is not permitted'you to invest your- 
self with that robe, until you have heard to 
what we now destine you.” The candidate is 
then ordered to sit down; the book of the 
mysteries is opened, aud the whole brethren 
listen in silence to the voice of the hierophant, 

The exordium is long and pompous; touch 
artifice is concealed in it, and mach eloquence 
displayed. It expatiates on the sublime and 
generous views of the society; evidently with 
the desire of lulling asleep the suspicion of the 
candidate, of exciting him to admiration, and 
of inspiring him with enthusiasm. The hie- 
rophant then proceeds to unveil the mysteries. 





| He launches out into a splendid description 
| of the original state of mankind; when health 


was their ordinary state, when meat, and 
drink, and sheltet, were their only wants. At 
that period (says be) men enjoyed the most 
inestimable blessings, equality and liberty; they 
enjoyed them to their utmost extent: but 
when the wandering life ceased, and property 
started intoexistence ; when arts and sciences 
began to flourish ; when a distinction of ranks 
and civil associations were established, “liberty 
was ruined in its foundation, and equality dis- 
appeared. The world then ceased to be a 
great family, to be a single empire ; the great 
bond of nature was rent asunder.” Wants now 
increased, and the weak imprudently submit. 
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ted to the wise or the strong, that they might 
be protected. As the submission of ove per- 
won to another arises from wants, it ceases 
when the wants no longer exist. Thus the 
power ofa father is at an end when the child 
bas acquired his strength. Every man, hav 
ing attained to years of discretion, may govern 
himself; when a whole natiun, therefore, is 
arcived at that period, there can exist uo far- 
ther plea for keeping it mw 

Such a state as that of ci 
represented as incompatible with the practice 
of virtue. “ With the division of the globe, 
and of its states, benevolence (says the hiero- 
phant) was restrained within certain limits, 
beyond which it could uo longer be extended. 
Patriotism was decmed a virtue; and he was 
styled a patriot who, partial towards his coun 
try mea, and unjust to others, was blind to the 
morils of strangers, and believed the very vices 
of his own country fo be perfections. We 
really beheld (continues he) patrivtisim gene- 
rating localism, the confined spirit of families, 
aud even egotism. Diminish, reject that love 
of country, and mankind will once more learn 
to know and love each other as men. Parti 
ality being cast aside,a anion of hearts will 
once more appear, which will expand itself 
over the globe.” 

These unphilosophical declamations, en- 
thusiastically pronounced, at length make the 
prosclyte exclaim, in unison with his master, 
® Are such then the consequences of the insti 
tution of states, and of civil society? O folly! 
‘Oh people! that you did not foresee the fate 
that awaited you; that you should yourselves 
have seconded your despots in degrading hu 
man vature to servitude, and even to the coa- 
dition of the brute!” 

Having wrought up the proselyte to this 
pitch of frenzy, and enumerated all the evils 
which, according to Wcishaupt, arise from 
political association, the hierophant comes tu 
reveal the means by which the grievances of 
the human race may be redressed. ‘* Provi- 
deuce (he says) has transmitted the means to 
us of secretly meditating, and at length ope- 
rating, the salvation of human kind. These 
means are the secret schools of philosophy. 
These schools have been in all ages the 
archives of nature, and of the rights of man. 
These schools shall one day retrieve the fall of 
humau nature, and princes and nations shall 
disappearfrom the face of the earth; and that 
wilhout any violence. Human nature shall 
form one great family, and the earth shall be. 
come the habitation of the man of reason. 
Reason shall be the only book of laws, the sole code 
w man, Thisis oue of our grand mysteries. 
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HISTORY OF THE ILLUMINATE 





Attend to the demonstration of it; and learn 
how it has Leen transmitted down to us.” 

This pretended demonstration makes part 
ofthe same sophistical harangue; and con- 
sists in panegyrics on the dignity of humad 
nature; in a baseless morality; and ins 
scandalous perversion of the Christian Scrip. 
tures, with a blasphemous account of the mi- 
istry of the Saviour of the world. 

“What strange blindness (continues the 
hierophant) can have induced meu to imagine, 
that human nature was always to be governed 
as it has hitherto been? Where is the being 
who has condemned men, the best, the wisest, 
and the most enlightened meu, to perpetual 
slavery? Why should human nature be bereft 
ofits most perfect attribute, that of governing 
itself? Why are those persons to be always 
led who are capable of conducting themselves? 
{sit then impossible for mankind, or at least 
the greater part of them, to come ty majorily ? 
Ave we then fallen so low as not even to feel 
our chains, as to hug them, and not chevisk 
the Aattering hope of being able to break 
them, aud recover our liberty? No; let us 
own that it is not impossible to attain anicersal 
independence.” 

The priucipal means which Weishaupt 
offers to his adepts for the conquest of this 
land of promise, is to diminish the wants of 
the people; aud accordingly the code denoun- 
ces eternal war with every species of com- 
merce. Hence the hicrophant proceeds to in- 
form the candidate, that he who wishes to 
subject nations to his yoke, need but to 
create wants, which he alone can satisfy. 
“Confer (says he) upon the mercantile tribe 
some rank or some authority in the govera- 
ment, and you will have created perhaps the 
most formidable, the most despotic of all 
powers, He, on the contrary, who wishes to 
render mankind free, teaches them how to re- 
frain from the acquisition of things which 
they cannot afford; he enlightens them, he 
infuses into them bold and inflexible mauners. 
If you cannot diffuse, at the sume instant, this 
degree of light among all men, at least begin 
by enlightening yourself, and by rendering 
yourself better. The mode of diffusing uni- 
versal light is, not to proclaim it at once to 
the whole world, but to begin with yourself; 
then turn to your next neighbour: you too 
can enlighten a third anda fourth: let these 
in the same manuer extend aud multiply the 
number of the children of li,ht, antil numbers 
and force shall throw power into your hands. You 
will soon acquire sufficient force to bind the 
hands of your opponcnts, to subjugate them, and to 
stifle wickedness ia the embryo ;” i.e. you 














will soon be able tostifle every principie of law, 

of government, of civil or political society, 
whose very iustitution, in the eyes of an illu. 
miuee, is the geri of all the vices and wisfar- 
tunes of human nature. 

The Licrophant, continuing to insist on the 
necessity of enlightening the people to operate 
the grand revolution, seems to be apprchen- 
sive that the candidate may nut yet clearly 
conceive the real planof this revolution, which 
is in future to be the sole object of all his in- 
structions. Let your instructions and lights 
be universally diffused; so shall you render 
mutual security universal ; and security and in- 
struction will enable us to live without prince or 
gorerament. The instruction which is to ac- 
complish this great cod, is iustruction in mo- 
rality and morality alone; for ‘true morality is 
nothing elec than the art of teaching men to 
shake off their wardship, to attain the age uf mau- 


hood; and thus to need neither princes uor 


governments. The morality which is to per- 
form this miracle, is not a morality of vain 
subtleties. It is not that morality which, de- 
grading man, renders him carcless of the goods 
of this world, forbids him the enjoyment of 
the innocent pleasures of life, and inspires him 
with the hatred of his neighbour. Above all, 
it must not be that morality which, adding to 
the miseries of the miserable, throws them 
into a state of pusillanimity and despair, by the 
threats of hell and the fear of devils. It must 
bea divine doctrine, such as Jesus taught to 
his disciples, and of which he gave the real 
interpretation in his secret conferences.” 


{| The impious hierophant then proceeds, 
|| with matchless blasphemy, to represent the 
Redcemer of mankind as hing, like the 
Grecian sophists, an exeteric and an csoterie 
doctrine. He describes him as the grand mas- 
ter of the illuminces ; and affirms, that the ob- 
ject of Lis secret, which is lost to the world in 


general, bas Leen preserved in their mysteries. 
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j Jt was to reinstate mankind in their original 
| equality aud literty, and to prepare the means, 
| This explains in what sense Christ was the 
| Saviour and Redeemer of the werld. ‘The doce 
| tyine of original sin, of the fallof man, and of 
| his regeneration, can now be understood. The 
| state of pure nature, of fallen or corrupt na- 
ture, and the state of grace, will no lounge: 
;@ problam. Mankind, in quitting their state 
| of original liberty, fell trom the stale of nature, 
and lost their dignity. 
under their governments, they no lr ager live 
| in the state of pure nature, but in that of fallen 
land corrupt nature. If the moderating of 
‘their passions, and the diminution of their 
{i wants, reinstate them in their primitive dig- 
nity, that will really constitute their redemp- 
tion and their state of grace. |t is to this 
point that morality, and the most perfect of 
all morality, that of Jesus, leads mankind. 
When at length this ductrine shall prevail 
thronghout the world, the reign of the goud 
aud of the elect shall be established.” 





Ju their civil society, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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ALIER D'EON. 
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The following Letter ta the Conductors of the GAZETTE DE FRANCE on the subject of the sex of 


this extraordinary person, is 


translated from a Paris Paper. 


a 


« GENTLEMEN, 

* The Journals of Paris have extracted 
from the English Papers an article on the death 
of La Chevatliere D'Eon, which I cannot view in 
any other light than as an attempt at mystery. 
This article, which gives an account of a pre- 
tended inspection and anatomical operation on 
the body after her decease (the result of which 
goes to establish that she was of the male 
ex), contains as many lies ae lines; and I 
shall proceed tu lay before you, in opposition 
to that account, unsupported as it is by evi- 
dence, details which are supported by authen- 
tie documents and irrefragable proofs. 

“ It was in the year 3777 that the Freach 


Minister requested that Cheraliere D'Eon 
wonld return to her native country in female 
attire. The person who was charg d with the 
mi-sion was M. Tort, wl.o had been acquainted 
with her in England, and whom I had defend- 
ed atthe Chatelet, in hersuit with the Count, 
since the Duke of Guines. It was aupposcd 
that J should have some influence ia promote 
ing the object of the negociation, and I ac- 
companied him to Londun. In the conf-rence 
we had with Mademoiselle D’Eon, I addressed 
her thus:—‘ To ask if Mademoiselle D’'Eon 
loves glory, would be to furget all she has 
dune to acquire it, but does she not act con- 
trary to her true interest by refusing, siuce 
s2 
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he is confessedly a woman, tu return to France 
dressed as it becomes a woman? Let us sup- 
pose that she continues to appear in her as- 
sumed dress, and that she presents herself 
adorned with her cross, she will be regarded 
mercly as a Chevalier of §t. Louis, and she 
will be confounded with a thousand personages 
who wear that decoration; but let ber appear 
iu female attire, and with her cross, in the 
pudlic walks, at the theatres, assemblies, &c. 
she coyld not fail to attract universal atten- 
tion—there is not an individual in France, in 
Europe, what dol say, no not in the whole 
world, who could be mistaken in her person. 
Every admiring spectator, who had sense 
enough to know his own vame, would exclaim 
on secing her—there’s Mademoiselle D'Eon! 
Because she is the only woman in the world 
who has acquired by her merit that honourable 
distinction.’ 


that her life appeared to be iu imminent dan 
ger. M. De Larivicre wrote to the Marchi- 
oness De Lamsbert, his particular friend, who 
was indisposed; ‘1 have in my heart, and in 
my disposition, a natural and compassionate 
tenderness for all who suffer; pity employs 
but does not fatigue me.’ lu offering her his 
services, be added—‘ take me at my word. I 
will go and take care of you. T have no longer 
any sex, I will not interfere with your delicacy. 
What M. De Larivicre wrote to the Marchia- 
ness, I repeated to Mademoiselle D'Eon. And 
well I might do so, for she was then sixty- 
three years old, andI was on the borders of 
my fiftieth. 

“During the whole time that she was in 
; danger, which was 36 hours, T never left her, 
day nor night: nothing afforded her relief but 
the application of heated napkins to ber sto- 
mach, renewing the application as frequently 
as possible. Assuredly in the course of the 





“She seemed struck with my observations, 
confessed that she felt the force of them, pro- 
mised to follow me, and assured me that she 
would be in Paris in three weeks. 

"©The Cheraliere kept her word, and ho- 
nourcd me with a visit at my apartments, Rue 

de Foin St. Jacques, in the house formerly 
known by the name of Hotel de la Reine 
Blanche. Here Mademoiselle Bertin, mantua- 
maker to the Queen, came to take measure, 
and to invest her with woman’s clothes. My 
wife attended, and assisted at the toilet. She 
remained about three months in my family. |! 

During that time several of my friends saw 
and dined in company with her. She went 
afterwards to reside at Versailles. 

~  Ycould give a circumstantial account of 
her reception at Court, the occurrences there, 

her disgrace, her retir ement to Tonnerre, 
where I passed ten days with ber on my re- 
furn from an excursion to Franche Compte; 

and I could relate the circumstances which 

attended her journey to London in 1785, but 

this would be a good subject for a history, and 

there is no occasion for such a narrative iu this 

place. 

- In 1791, two objects, one personal, and 

the other connected with the interests of a 

client, rendered it necessary fur me to repair 

to England. On my arrival in London, I 

waited upon the Chevaliere, who never suffer- 

ed me to take up my abode any where except 

in her house, No. 38, Brewer-street, Golden. 

square. My stay was unexpectedly prolonged. 

I arrived in the capital in the end of May, and 

could uot get away till the beginning of No- 

vember. ' About a fortnight previously to my | 
departure, my hostess was scized with a vio- 


services rendered to her on this occasiun, it 
was impossible to keep me in ignorance as to 
her sex. On my return to France she wrote 
j to me, and pressed me to return to London; 
but I rejected all her intreaties. 

The following year some members of the 
Assembly engaged her to come forward. She 
offered her services either for war or for negocia- 
tions, which were nut accepted; and that is the 
inference to be dedaced from a letter brought 
to my hand, by a singular accident, which she 
wrote to her mother the 4th July, 1802, ia 
which she signs herself—‘ your dear daughter, 
the Chevaliere D'Eou.’ 

“ In 1302, I had occasion to recal myself to 
her recollection, She wrote a long letter to 
me, dated 24th July, in which she gave me 
an account of several particulars, and spuke of 
some persons of our acquaintance. She said 
to me— That she did not set out in February, 
because she had fallen sick, and had not from 
that time left her house, her chamber, or her 
bed.” She continues—‘ You know well that I 
am not an emigrant, inasmuch as I have been 
in this couatry since 1785, on account of my 
| grand law suit against the heir of the late 
| Lord Admiral Ferrers, and that law suit is not 
yet terminated. I have by me, since 1792, my 
passports from the Freuch Republic, autho- 
rizing me to return to France; but in order 
to have nothing to reproach myself with, I 
intend to return befure the 1st Vendemaire, 
year 11, in order to conform to the Decree of « 
our hero, Bonaparte, the savieur of France 
and of Europe. At present, my cares are de- 
voted altogether to my health, and to the 
collection of a little money, to return to Francg- 








dent cholic, and so acute were the spasms, 


j It is easier foy me to recover my health, than 
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to obtain all the money due to me on account; without some tincture of maducss in the case, 


of my pension of 12,000 livres, which I have | 
wot touched since 1792. 1 beseech you to tell 
your very dear and amiable wife, that Made- 
moiselle D’'Eon now blesses the Providence 
thar, in 1777, obliged her to resume her first 
tobe of innocence, &c. &c. I am, for life and 
for death, your devoted servant, 

Genevieve D’Fon, 

“ From this time forth, I received no account 
of her, directly nor indirectly. The fragments 
of this letter, which I lay before your eyes, 
prove, as I have stated to you, the falsehood 
ef the statements contained in the article al- 
Iuded to. You will observe by it, first, that 
the Chevalier did not live unknown at ‘Ton. 
Nerre till 1792, inaamuch as she was in London 
since 1785; that it is not true that she offered 
her services to the Convention, inasmuch as it 
was in 1792 that she corresponded with the 
National Assembly; that she received passports 
from that Assembly, and tovk passports from 
the English Govermnent, which is precisely 
the contrary of what the article says, ‘that 
she came to England about that time,’ for at 
that time she was ready to depart from it. 

“ The pretended judgment of the Goart of 
Kiog’s Beneh, and the alledged order of the 
French Government, which caused her to be- 
lung to the feminine scx, are not more genuine, 
neither the one or the other. There were 
certaiuly wagers among the English, who are, 
asevery one knows, great wager-makers, on 
the subject of her sex, during the time when 
she lived among them, under the name and 
habit of the Chevalier D'Eon, but the judg- 
ment of the Court declared the wagers void, as 
being contra bonos mores, and decided nothing 
upon her vex. I remember that the Cheva- 
Jicre, who bad at the same time a quarrel with 
the Sieur Caron De Beaumarchais, and caused 
a pamphlet to be printed on the occasion, re- 
turned thanks to the English Judge for the 
maanner in which he exprevsed his sentimente. 

“ As to the supposed order of the French 
Goverament, to force her tu dress herseifas a 
woman, though she was a man—would com- 
mon sense admit of it?) From what motive 
eo absurd, unreasonable, and immoral could 
such an order be intimated? But, above all, 
supposing the Chevaliere to be Chevalier D'Eon, 
how 
base and spiritless a heart as to submit to that 
order, and shamefully to wear the dress of a 
woman. Theré have been instances of women 
who felt themselves possessed of sufficient 
courage to support the characters of men, and 
to dress themselves as men; but the masque- 








it possible to suppose he could have so |; y 
| years; but she was born at Tonnerre the sth 
| October, 1728, and must therefore be cighty- 


| 


; so public a nature? 





are very rare iudecd. Aud it would wot, per- 
haps, be easy to find a single parallel fur that 
of the Abbe De Choisy, whose scandalous 
history we have under the title of § The Coun- 
tess Des Barres, who passed the first years of 
his manhogd in the dress of a woman, in ordcr 
to satisfy a disposition fur Hbert\nismm. 

“ But Mademoiselle D’Eon returning, re- 
suming her female habits, after she had passed 
her 48th year, has nothing iv common with 
such a precedent. Besides, her morals were 
always pure and innocent; aad the most inve- 
terate of her encmics, when compelled to do 
her justice on this head, never spoke of her 
otherwise than in terms of respect. What 
plausible motive can there be conceived to give 
acolour for this vile masquerade? The will 
of the French Ministry? But fura long time 
previous there was no Ministry, no Ministers 
who would have the least interest in the dis- 
guise. Her pension? She no longer received 
it, as is scen by her letter; and morcover, 
would this pension have obliged her to use: 
fiction, even with her mother? And is it to 
be supposed, thet in writing to her mother, 
she would have signed your dear daughter, if 
she had been a male, For surely it wiil not 
be disputed that the mother must have known 
something of the fact 

Indeed, it appears to me impossible, that 
the article alluded to has been drawn up ia 
London, such as it appears in the Paris Papers, 
for it is impossible the Londoners could for- - 
get, that in 1757, she had a fencing match 
Cassaut Parmes) in that city, with St. George, 
in the presence of the Princes, which was the 
subject of a painting, the engraving made from 
which ix every day presented to our eyes on 
the quays, and in the print shops every 
where. 

“ In 1791, while I was with her, the pro- 
prietors of Vauxhall gave her a benefit, which 
was placarded at all the corners of the atrects. 
What? was she then obscurely vegetating at 





| Tonnerre? Is it tobe conceived that ina city 


like London, not one will recollect cvents of 
There is not a thing in 
that article which is not an insult to truth, 
without excepting even the age allotted to her, 
Her death is stated to have taken place the 
Qist May, 1810, at the age of seventy-nine 


two years old instead of seventy-uine. 

“ From all this it is to be concluded, that 
the article is but a story inserted in a journal 
to fill a column; or that, if it has any founda- 


rade of men assuming the characters of women, || tion, if the pretended examination of the body 
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has takes place, it must have been sume ad- 


venturer, who made use of her name, to profit || 


hy the interest which she would inspire; and 
that all those who are named as wituesscs were 
deccived, and certified an error. 





“ ‘Thiy opinion leads me tu the consoling |' 





jidea, that she is not dead, and 1 do not yet 
despair of receiving one day her acknowledg- 
| ments for the proofs I give in your journal, of 
my zeal for her glory, and of the attachment 
T owe to the friendship she shewed for me. 


“ FALCONNET, Ancien Avocat.” 
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In our preseat lecture, it shall be our 
plan to develope the origin of § 
Trish ancestry, and (has to conelude the zeuea- 
Jogieal part of our plan. 

fy Scotland in pirticular, until within the 
last century, when commence and manufac. | 
tures have created a new race of men, the dis- 
tiuctions of family were most religiously pre- 
served and carried to an antiquity perhaps not : 
strictly warranted by w In} 
the ruder stages of suciety, the history of! 
families and the records of genealogy, are} 
neecssarily dependent upon tradition ; and | 
m all countries, buth of ancicut and modern 
time, they have constituted the favourite 
themes, and been considered as the peculiar 
province of the bards. In this manner were 
they for ages preserved in the Highlands of 
Scotland, but on the intvoduction of letters, a 
more permanent mode of recording their doca- | 
ments was adopted by the Chieftains. For | 
this purpose en Lecrar Dimig, or, the “Red 
Book,” was formed in each district, and hand- 
ed about (he baronial mansions, in which every 
Chicftain entered such family occurrences as 
he thought worthy of notice, or wished to 
transmit to his posterity; adocument of un- 
doubted authenticity, and without danger of 
impésition,as each individual stood in fear of 
the whole body of nobility, who were always 
too jealous of their own dignity, to suflera 
falsehood in favour of any one family to be 
landed down to posterity. The preservation 
of families was also ussisted by the laws and 
customs of Scotland, for it appears that estates 
became hereditary in that kingdom even be 
fore the reigu of Malcolm IT. who asceuded the 
throne in 1004, and from that very remote 
period until the present day, many families 
have held their lands in uninterrupted succes 
sion, and can now produce their title deeds 
and genealogies without the smallest clinsm, 
or the loss of a single generation. 

It must however be observed, that in Scot- 
land, there were two distinct classes of nobi- 
lity; the greater aud the desser Barone: the 








on evidences, 








ottish and of} 


| were an order of gentry between the nobility 
and the people, whose privileges, as well ag 
| their number and estates, rendered them not 
only a respectable, but aiso a powerful ordce 
inthe state, The lesser Burons were so dis- 
tinguished hecause, although their rank was 
inferior to that of the Gtled nobility, yet they 
still possessed the privilege of attending the 
great councils of the nation, and of sitting 
there in person. 

Many of the Scottish families are of that 
j high antiquity, that the ancestor who first ob- 
taiued possession of the paterual estate, is hid 





;, in the obscurity of the earliest ages; others, 


| a8 we are told by Sir George Mackenzie, the 
| Scottish genealogist, got their lands as rewards 
for public services; but surnames came not 
into common use, until the reign of Malcolu 
Canmore, who obliged all his nobles to assume 
these hereditary distinctions. 

In cousequence of this regulation, many 
took their names from the lauds which they 
possessed, and on the assumption of arme 
adopted such bearings as suited the name, 
thus proving that they were the true Acritors of 
their estates; from whence has arisen the 
custom of designating any particular family as 
o that ilk; that is, where the uames of the 
estate and the owner are the same. Some in- 
dividuals of the established families, became 
in their turns the founders of new ones, and in 
many instances assumed names and arms 
totally different from the original stock; thus 
asecond son of the Robertsons of Struap, be- 
ing on a hunting party with one of the early 
monarchs, and having killed a wild boar in 
the forest of Stocket, with his dirk only, an 
action attended by seme circumstances of 
personal bravery, he in remembrance of the 
deed, received the surname of Skene, which 
signifies dirk, in the Evge language, and also 
bore three dirk points in pale, for bis arms. 

From the early alliance and intercourse be 
tween Scotland and France, many settlers from 
the latter country arrived among them ; these, 
their names being unknown, received from 





greater, were the titled aobles, and the desser l theiy new fricuds such as bore a resemblauce 
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to their coats of arms; suthat the Foul'ses are | 
eaid to have been so called from the leaves 
(feailles) which they bore upon their shichle, 
andthe Herriset or Herrisons (not Harrison), 
from a warlike instrument the Porcupine or | 
Herison in French, which they bore as a junior’ 
branch of the House of Vendosme. 

As iu England, the leiding and most power- 
ful chiefs in each district gave part of their own 
bearings to their military tenants; so in Scot 
dand, the superior on each estate gave his 
name to his dependants; we are not, therefore, 
to suppose that all the Campbells, Murrays, 
or Douglasses, are descended from him who 
first assumed the name, no more than that the 
families of Cheshire and Leicestershire, who 
bear the garb and the cinguefuil, are descended 
from the houses of Meschines or of Mellent. 

In many instances in Scotland, the junior 
branches who dropt the old family names, still 
preserved the original arms, or sume part of 
them; thus AJajoribanks bears a cushion to shew | 
that their stuck was originally that of John-, 











stoun; the Wemyses and Fyfes are known to) 


be cadets of the ancient Macduff; the Colqu-! 
houns and Macfarlanes to be cadets of the | 
family of Lenox: and the Shaws of the north, | 
are distinguished by their arms as descended | 
from the Macintoshes ; this similarity of arms | 
being considered by Sir George Mackenzie as a | 
surer mark of consanguinity than the mere 
coincidence of surname. Latterly, however, | 
ia Scotland, much confusion bas arisen from | 
wen suddenby rising into opulence, and assum 
- ing to themselves the coats of arms of those 
families whose names they bear, and that with- 
out any regard whatever to the armorial dif- ; 
ferences of the various branches; fur instance, ; 
there are no less than nine or ten familics of 
Hamilton all descended from the original 
tock, but all bearing coats of arms differcat ! 








|, 
| 
,| rudiments of socicty, the custom pretailed of 


« proof of arms having been borne by a man’s 
ancestors has been taken to be a sufficient evi- 
dence in law, for the inheritance of titles and 
estates; of course allerrors in heraldry, of im- 
podent assumption of heraldic bearings, are in 
Scotland nothing better than a species of 
forgery! 

In Ireland, as in all other nations in the first 


1 


taking the name from the father, with the 
prefix of O, and sometimes of Mac, both of 
them signifying son; it appears, however, that 
at avery early period, those patronymics be- 
came the names of numerons clzns which ine 
hahited particulr districts. 

The English blood, being introduced inte 
Ircland by the invasion of Earl Strongbow, he 
the reiqu of Henry IL. we find a great number 
of that descent resident there at the present 
day, particularly in the south eastern parts of 
the island. 

Previous to the twelfth century, there were 
doubtless many families established by the 
Ostmen or Danes; of these, however, we have 
no particular traces execpt in one single in- 
stance, the family of Plunket, which is proved 
by authentic documents to be of Danish origiv. 

After the anarchy and eonfusion within the 
English pale, consequent upon the murder of 
De Burgo, Earl of Ulster, in 1333, many of 
the English settlers formed a closer connection 
with the Irish, by adopting their manners and 
enstoms, and assuming Jrish surnames in liew 
of their own. 

Inthe north, there are few of the ancient 
families, the lands being principally in the 
hands of English and Scottish settlers; the 
former inhabiting the counties of Louth and 
Down, the latter, Autrim, Derry, Tyrone, 
and Donnegal. 

The English families of largest continuance 


| 
\ 
' 
| 





not only in the tinctures, but having algo |} 
bordures and other marks of cadency added to iL 
the original cinguefuil; but these new men, if of 11 
that name, look no farther than the Pecrage |; Scottish families are principally those who re- 
and give the arms of the Duke of Hamilton to 4 ceived grants in Ulster from Jamee I. and who. 
some iguorant cvach-painter or engraver to! brought over with them great numbers of 
farbisb up a coat for them. Nothing indeed '! their friends and dependents. 

ean be more ridiculous than to see men of that if As for the native Irish, it appears that they 
very pame, carrying thearms on their carriages |! had an extreme dislike to the English enr- 
quartered with “ the ship,” which has nothing ' names, until the reign of Edward 1V. when 
to do with the name whatever, but is in fact the |’ they were obliged to adopt names of English 
arms of the Earldom of Arran, and ought i formation, which in many instances, however, 
not to be borne even by a junior branch, but |! were nothing more than translations of their 
merely by the possessor of the Earldom solely’ | Irish appellations, that had been assumed iu 
The Herald’s College of Scotland, however, | consequence of some bodily distinctions. 
have taken up the matter seriously, threaten- || Having thus slightly touched on the origin of 
ing to confiscate all articles on which arms ar I genealogy and surname, we shall next prétecd 
wrongfully borne; a proceeding indeed highly |. to the more immediate investigation of Heral- 
Recessary there, as in many instances, the dry, &e, &c. 


in the north, possess the properties of their 
ancestors acquired under Jobn de Courcie, who 
conquered, and became Earl of Ulster; the 
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Haviwe thus closed our rambles for the 
Present in the mazy parterre, our fair readers 
will perhaps not disdain to accompany us to 
the Orchard; the days of conserving aud of 
preserving are unfortunately indeed gone by, 
yet surely if the abstruse part of nature's ope- 
rations, and the whole catalogue of invisible 
fluids and impalpable gasses ave deenied neces- 
sary parts of female study, sume slight philo- 
sophic knowledge of the plastic goddess, in 
her humbler walks, may obtain a moment's 
notice from our earthly goddesses, particu- 
larly whilst it teaches them, in the words of 
the Poet of the Seasons, 

“ Well ordered home, man’s best delight to 
make." 

We shall, therefore, at once call their atten- 
tion to that genus, which under the general 
veme of 
: PYRUS, 
comprchends the apple, pear, and guince, and ' 
all other varieties. ‘This 1s called the Pyrus by 
Pliny, and is supposcd to have had this name 
bestowed on it from the Greek Pur, or 
dire, as the fruit draws up to a point like fame. 
This, however, like all ancient efymons, may 
be more fauciful than correct; we necd there- 


fore only observe, that by modern botavists, the |! 


whole genus is called IcOSANDRIA PENTA- 
GYNIA, end is of the natural order of poma- 





cca. Itisa curious fact, that there seems to |; 


have been agencral consent to separate this 
well known genus inte three, by making genera 
Of specics, and spec.cs of genera; it is not diffi- 
cult, however, to account for this in some 
degree, when we recollect that the common j; 
distinctions have arisen, not from the flower, 
but from the fruit. 


“ Sure hopes of racy wine, and in its youth, 

“Its tender nonage, lvads the spreading 
boughs 4 

“ With large and juicy offspring, that defies 

“The vernal nippings and cold sydcral blasts! 

“ Yet let her to the red streak yield, that once 

“ Was of the sylvan kind, uncivilized, 

“Of no regard, till culture's skilful hand 

 Juprov'd her, aud by conrily discipline, 

“ Taught her the savage nature to ferget!” 





Tt must appear almost superfluous to de- 
scribe a tree of such frequent observation ; yet 
it often happens that those things we sce most 
| frequently, we are least able fo delineate ; i€ 
is uot therefore superfluous to notice that the 
app!e is u spreading tree, with the branches and 
(wigs irregular and twisting, and more hori- 
zontal than in the pear. The apple in its wild 
state, the crab, or wilding, as it is then genc- 
rally termed, is armed with thorns; its wood 
vis tolerably hard; it turns with facility and 

elegance; and is not only applicable to urna 

mental, but also to useful purposes, for wher 

‘ made into cogs fur wheel-machinery, it soun 
‘acquires a polish, aud will last for a long 
time. : 

The bark produces a beautiful yellow dye; 
; and the acrid juice of the fruit is well knowo 
| a8 verjuice, a word proverbial for unpleasant- 
ness; aud yet there is reason to believe that 
;, With the addition of sugar, and a judicious 
i mode of treatment it would afford a liquor of 
jthe most grateful flavonr, perhaps little ia- 
i ferior to common Rhenish wine. The General 

produce of the tree is cyder. Cyder is known 
| to every body; yet every body does not know 








This genus contains no | that pomatum is so called, because the lard 


less than thirteen origina: species, forming all || ¥SCd to be beat up with the pulp of apples ! 


the varieties of the peur, of the common apple, 
of the same when cultivated, and of the wild 


crah. Miller enumerates no less than eighty 


|| To enumerate even the common varicties of 


, the apple, would be far beyond your limits.; 
every county, nay, in some counties, every 


different kinds of the pear, and seventy-cight |} || parish, bas its favourite, which, of course, is 


of the apple; but these are too fancitul for 
We must not forget that the |; find it observed by the judicious Mr. Kuight, 


common use. 
guince also is counected with this genus. The |; 
pear is the first in botanical order, however, 
in obedience to custom, we shull commence 
with the 
APPLE. 

“ Bat how with equal numbers shall we match | 
6 The musk’s surpassing work ! that earliest 


superior to all others; but we are sorry to 


| that the red streak and golden pippin are wy the 

, last stage of decay, and that the styreis rapidly 
| hastening afler them, It has however been 
1; aptly observed, though not by a Herefordshire 
l man, that the red streak, somuch cclebrated 
i by the early writers of the last centary, ap- 
| pears almost to have survived its fame asa 





gives 


order fruit, and that if it never possessed 
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greater excellence thau it does 
must have beea much over-rated. 

Toselect one from the great variety adapted 
to the table, we may observe that the nonpareil 
is perhaps the most esteemed, and would be 
more 60, were it not that there is another sort 
ofteo brought to market instead of it, called 
the Aaute donne. The difference, however, may 





be easily distinguished, as the latter is not so | 


flat as the true nonpareil ; it is also sooner ripe, , 
and sooner gone, for the real nonpareil is sel- 
dom ripe before Christmas, and will keep 
throughout the winter. We may add that the ; 
Zolder pippin is a fruit almost peculiar to this 
country, as there are no places abruad where 
it will thrive so well. 

Yet the most popular species of apples must 
lose their fame, and yicld to other new dis- 
covered, or new improved varieties, for it is 
now an almost established fact, that apples, 
which are completely the creatures of art and 
caltivation, cannot he kept at their best state 
beyond a certain period. Our modern gar- 
deners indeed make here a kind of distinction, 
without a difference; for they say, that tbis 
deterioration arises not from any decline in | 
inthe quality of the fruit, but in the tree, 
owing either to want of health, to the scason, 
the soil, the mode of planting, or to the stock 
on which they are grafted being raised from 
seed of the same country! Whatever may be the | 
cause, the consequence is still the same; and, | 
perhaps, in the present state of horticultural 
philosophy, we must sit down content with 
that observation of Mr. Marshall, who says, 
that “the Jaw of nature, though it suffers 
man to impove the fruits which are given us, 
eppears to have set bounds to his art, and to 
have numbered the years of his creatures ; for 
artificial propagation, it has now been ascer- 
tained, cannot preserve the varieties in per- 
petuity.””. We now proceed lo the 


PEAR; 


the wild species of which, the parent of all 
the orchard and garden varieties, is thorny 
like the wild apple. In common use, the 
peer is a valuable tree ; its wood is light and 
smooth, and the closcuess of its grain makes 
it useful for turners, and for making handles 
to joiners’ tools, &c. as well as for picture- 
frames, particularly as it is susceptible of a 


tery fine black polish. In dying, its leaves |, 


produce a yellow colour, and give an elegant 

green tinge to blue cloths. - 
Of its fermented juice, or perry, it is need- 

less to mention that the Oldfield, Barland, and 

Squash, are esteemed the best, are little inferior 
No. X. Vol. IL—N. 8. 





. to wine, and perhaps in some instdnces sold 
for it! . 
Though a native of Europe, yet it is not 


,{ exactly known when, or from whence, its 
|| numerous cultivated varieties have been pro- 


duced; but that it is of early cultivation in Eng- 
land is proved byanaccount-bookof HearyVIII. 
now remaining in the Exchequer, though 
from the prices mentioned, its cultivation, as 
well as the apple, cannot then have been very 
, common, for there are two items, 








“ To a woman who gaff the King pears 
“Item, toa woman for iii apples... ..xiid 








” 


It is an accurate remark, that pears as wellas 
several other species of fruit, ripen much | 
earlier than formerly ; this, it has been justly 
observed, proceeds from the length of time’ 
they have been in cultivation ; for it is very” 
certain, says an intelligent author, that most 
sorts of plants have been greatly forwarded 
and improved hy culture, within the space of 
thirty or forty years, as may be known from 
the several sorts of esculeut plants which are 
cultivated in our kitchen gardens, and of 
which there are many sorts annually im- 
proving. The last in order of this genus is the 


QUINCE, 


which derives its Latin name of Cydonia 
Malus, or Cydonian a,-ple, from Cydon, in 


|| the island of Crete, from which it is supposed 


to have been originally bronght into Italy; it 
is however generally believed to be actually a 
native of Germany, and several other parts of 
Europe, flowering in May and June; and was 
cultivated in England as early as 1597, and 
probably much earlier. This fruit has a pecu- 
liar smell, and art austere taste when raw, but 
is much esteemed aftet having uudergone a 
culinary process, As applied to domestic 
inedicinal purposes, its expressed juice, if re- 
peatedly taken in small quantities, is cooling 
and stomachic, and is peculiarly usefal in 
nausea, &c. 

According to the old system of horticul- 
ttre, the orchard was as susceptive of orna= 
; Mentas the rest of the garden, though it does 
| not assimilate so well with the modern mode 

of landscape gardening ; it may still, however, 
| by au attention to situation, be made to have 
i the best effect both in produce and in appear- 
ance. The best wrilers on this part of the 
| subject recommend a situation chusen on the 

ascent of some gently rising hill, with a south 

or south-east aspect, sufficiently clevated to 
| present the greatest possible surface to the 
| rays of the luminary of day, but not 0 ste-p 
T 











estoosk paving the earth washed away by the 
heavy vains. Some people, indeed, preter sita- 
ations for theiv orchards at the bottoms of hills, 
of in cecy vallics, supposing thom better shel- 
tered, there is no doubt, however, as frequent 
experience is shown, that all botlonis,especial 
ly where there ave hills on each side, ure spe 
Really improper for this purpose. ‘The reason is 
obvious ; the cx 














rents of air which are almost 
always rushing through vallics, produce a 
much greater degree of cold, particularly in 
the winter and spring, than usuaily tzkes 
piace in what are commonly esteemed more 
exposed situations; and it may also be ob- 
served, that, execpt in the very hottest 
weather, these bottoms are always damp, and 
evidently unhealthy situations, even for the 
common vegetables which grow in them, 

Of the propagation and culture of these 
fruits, little nced be said, as that must of 
course fall undzr the direction of the gar- 
dener; 
gance aud o1 ent, the subject is not un- 
deserving a female atiention. ‘here are some 
situations in which the grouping of even the 
standard frat trees may produce a fine effect ; 
and where the grounds are not very extensive, 
the espaliers may be made to produce an 
agreeable varictyin the garden walks. The 
espalier mode of cultivation is indecd to be 
preferred for use, because it has been proved 








et as far as regards the points of cle- 
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| that onc tree will bear more fruit, when the 
branches are trained horozontally, than even 
‘| three or four trees whose branches are led 
upright. 

There is one part of the orchard superin- 
tendance, however, which falls more particu. 
jlarly under the direction of the ladies; we 
, tilude tu the best mode of gathering, and of 
)) preserving the fruit through the winter. Im 
this part of the subject, it has been laid down 
as an invariable raie, to gather them just as 
they ripen, in doing which extreme care ought 
to be taken that they are not bruised; for 
this purpose, it is prudent to provide a broad 
j flat basket to lay them in as they are gathered. 
| In this they ought to be carried to the store- 
room, there taken out singly, and each sort 
laid ep ina close heap, on adry place for tew 
days or a fortnight. During this time the 
i; Winduws should be open to adurit the air, im 
order that its free circulation may carry off 
I all the moisture which is perspired from the 


| fruit; the baskets most next be lined with 
; wheat straw, and the fruit then packed with 
| straw between each layer; but it is even more 
|etegant, and will ampiy repay the trouble, to 
| put soft paper between the fruit and the 
| straw, as the musty taste which often pro- 
jcecds from the latter will thas be prevented 
| from affecting the fruit. 

u (To be continued.) 
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Per varios casus, per tot diser 


‘imina rerum.—VIRG, 


“ Through vatious bazards and eveuts."—DRYDEN, 
—_—— 


Mr. Enrtor, 

I sEND you a detail of the occwrrences of 
a day which 1 spent on a visil to an old friend, 
during a late tour into the north, which I had 
undertaken by the advice of my phy 
ord:r to get rid of a great debility of the 
neives, and a troublesome asthma, My suf- 
ferings on the occasion were complicated and 
various, but the impression they l-fton both 
mind and body bas been so lasting that lum 
afraid it will end but with my life, and, there- 
fore, am certain thst I shall not omit the mi- 
nutest circumstance of the extraordinary acci- 
deuts that befel me; which will, 1 hope, be a 
sufficient. warning to all persons of dclicate 
nerves, to prevent them froin falling into simi- 
Jar misfortunes. 

Jeutercd the court-yard at the instant my 
friend returncd from a fox-chase, with a nu- 
merous suite of country gentlemen, who had 
been partakers of the sport. 1 scarce knew 





cian, in 


I where I was when I found myself straitened 

| for want of breath ; my friend it seems bad 
thrown bis arms round me and nearly suffoca- 
ted me with his embraces; as soon as I had, 
with some difficulty, escaped the danger, I was 
introduced to all his brother sportsmen, and 
obliged to undergo a repetition of the same 
ceremony with every one of them, so that by 

the time it was over, I not only fuuada fit of 
the asthma coming upon me, but, after the 
pains J had taken at the ina to dress myself in 
the best manner, my face was so begrimed 
with dust and eweat, and my shirt was so 
dirtied, that I was obliged to put ona clean 
one, and wash myself all over before I was in 
acoudition to be introduced to the ladies of 
the family. 

,| As my spirits are exceedingly weak, they 

were vastly ruffled by so rude an encounters 

but as I was going up stairs, I flattered my- 


‘self 1 should find more politeness in the 
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drawing room. Upon my entrance | saw the ;: 
lady of the house with a very numerous f: 
mily about her, consisting not only of her own : 
children, (and she had been very fruitful) but 
the whole generation of dependents, cousins, | 
annts, grandmothers, and great grandmothers, 
who bad been assembled for the purpose of a 
elisteuing, and furmed such a motley group 
that I could not help laughing. I saluted my 
friend's wife, and his eldest daughter, a fine 
girl, but was a good deal disconserted at being 
obliged to kiss all the children, cleven in 
pumber, not omitting the sucking infaut. .I 
stepped a few paces back, in order to recover 
myself, and take a little breath, congratulat- 
ing myself not a little on the manner in which 
J bad executed this necessary operation, when, | 
to my great confusion and terror, I fuund that : 
my friend bad grasped me hard by the wrist, 
aud was preparing, with savage crucity, to lead 
me round the roum, and force me to receive 
the embraces of those horrid figures of dried 
parchment, 

“Who louk’d not like th’ inbabitants of earth, 
“ But yet were s0; whusbould be women, — | 
* And vet their beards forbade me to interpret 
“ That they were so." —MAacneTH. 

The oldest of these ladies, a little deformed 
trot, with a crutch, in an elbow-chair, who; 
oad taken it into her head that I was some; 
distant relation of liers, thought proper to be: 
amore particular in ber civilities to me upon 
ahat account, and accordingly threw her wi-; 
thered arms round my neck: but unforta- | 
wately for me, the instant she applied her | 
skinoy lips to mine, she was seized with a: 
violent fit of cough 1 struggled hard,’ 
and made vivlent efiurts to disengage myself, | 
but all in vain ; some sudden convulsion had \ 
taken possession of her arms, and 1 was forced ‘| 
to remain in this horrible situation till the fit], 
was over. You will easily conceive that this |! 

* last accident alone was sufficient to throw me |! 
into a copious perspiration. I was really near | 
fainting, and was just going to entreat that | 

{ 

















the windows might be opened to give me a/) 
little air, when, notwithstanding my remon- 
strances, I was thrust into the chair next toa'; 
blazing fire ; for, as I was a stranger I must, 
be put in the best place, and I must be cold! 
after my ride. 
As it was impossible for any homan being‘! 
to remain many minutes in so hot an atmos- | 
phere, I gave myself up asa lost man, and‘! 
calmly resigned myself to my fate, when luck- ' 
ily the dinner was announced. I expected | 
some ceremony amongst the ladies upon this 
occasion; but, todo them justice, they were 
pot more than ten minutes in adjusting the , 








+ room. 
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important matters of precedence, and Icft the 
J was preparing to follow thea, whea 
I heard a contused noise of “ Sir, you ‘re next 
the door; Sir, PH follow yous; by no menos, 
Sir ; net atall, Sir.” As J imagined this great 


| poiut would net be dctermined in less Chan av 


hour, and would again hove been repeated 
below stairs at the parlour door, } bethought 


| myself of a stratagem, and advancing tu the 


top of the stairs, cricd ont, & Gentlemen, the 
venison will be goud for nothing.” This took 
effect indeed, but, unfortunately for me, they 
rushed out all together in a body, and as 1 was 
foremost, I was thrown down stairs, aad got 


| 4 violent contusion on my furchead. A pever- 


failing family plaster was applied by the good 
Jas..es 28 soon as pussible, but before ary friend 
had called us cach by his name, and sgated us 
at table according to aur rank, the dinner in 
reality was good for nothing. 3 

I was scaicd at table very hagpily, as £ 
thought, between the mistress of the house 
and ber eldest daughter, and, as being the 
greatest stranger, was helped first, but by uo 
means to my liking; forthough f desired w 
piece of a leg of mutton near the handle, } wae 
told that was only fit for the dogs, and the 
whele joint was cut up in order to farnich me 
with the knuckle bone and pope's eye. I 
called fur bread repeatediy, but as the whole 
company had began hob-or-nubbing, the ser- 
vants could not attend me, or did nut hear me. 

At last, being naturally passionate, I re- 
solved to exert the whole furce of my lungs in 
calling once more, but, lifung up my head for 
that purpuse, with some vivlence, L struck it 
against a salver of wine, tbat a scrvant awk. 
wardly held over me, ard ull the wine and 
glasses showered down oa me ina torrent ; 
part of it filled my plate, and the rest was ex- 
pended on my pea-green coat which Ihave 
never been able to appear in siuce. 1 then re- 
quested the drum-stick ofa turkey, but to no 
purpose, nobody could possibly eat of it, but 
was helped to the breast, of which I could not 
taste, as the daughter had taken great pains to 
ULruise the liver iu the sauce, in spite of alk 
could say. 

I cast my eye on a loin of veal, as the out- 
side, which I do not like, was all cut off. After 
many apologies that be had not reserved a bit 
of the brown fur me, my friend helped me to 
the kidney, with all the fat upon it, 

As my appetite had somewhat increased 
from the delay, 1 was beginning to est with 
some precipitation, when the mother and 
daughter, buth at the same time, poured a 
deluge of melted butter on my plate, which 
overflowing absolutely ruined my best pair of. 

Ts 








he 
breeches. At that very instant two plates of 
roaet venison with currant-jelly sauce, which 
had been handed at differcut sides all round 
the table, with “ Sir, 1 beg you ‘Ii take it, Sir; 
I'min no hurry, Sir; "tis time enough,” hap- 
pened to strike together just under my nose, 
broke in picces, and spoilt a white satin waist- 
coat I had get made for the expedition, be- 
sides irrecoyerably staining a pair of ruffles 
worked on purpose for me by my cousin Jenny. 
. From the prodigious agitation of my spirits 
I became very thirsty and called for some 
bottled beer, which I had heard much com. 
mended; one of the old ladies observed that 
it was too windy, and that she never tasted it 
in a genteel company. I called for cyder, 
another lady told me she had always fuand it 
too rough; but they all agreed that as I 
looked pale aud weakly, I must drink wine 
and water. To this I was obliged to submit, 
though with great reluctance, as I think it is 
a very disagreeable mixture. 

By this time my appetite grew exceedingly 
sharp, and as I had resolved not to loose my 
dinner entirely, I seized a pigeon in a dish 
mear me, and was upon the point of putting a 
dit into my mouth, when, as if from a con- 
spiracy to starve me, every person at the table 
roared out, “ Sir, I drink your bealth ; Sir, 
apy humble service to you.” I bad already 
been hob-or-nobbed two-and-twenty times, 
aud every budy had drunk my health thirteen 
-times; aud as | found this was still to be re- 
peated, I laid down my knife and fork, and 
‘the vest of the dinner-time I epent entirely in 
yeturning the compliment with “ Sir, I thank 
-you,” and cursed most heartily in my own 
amind both “ love and friendship.” 

‘The water was served, and the mistress of 
the house waited till every body had washed 
their mouths and spit about, to make the 
usual conclading speech of assuring the com- 
pany, that “ nobody bad eat a bit that day, 
andthat she was sorry she bad not got some- 
thing they could have liked.” 

They, in their turn, assured her that they 
had eat monstrously and prodigiously ; which 
was true, in fact, as was evident from their 
warm countcnances. 

The ladies retired, and I grew heartily sick 
of wine, noise, and nousense, and would have 
Jeft the room, but to my great mortification 
found the door locked. I prayed and en- 
treated but to wo purpose; my disappoint- 
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ment produced a hearty laugh, -and my 
frieud made me sil down again, assuring 
me, to my great comfort, that nobody bad 
ever dined with bim that did not get a 
hearty bottle, or in other words, was made 
dead-drunk. 

The best wine loses its favour in bad 
company. It bad also lost its usual effect 
on me, for in proportion as the company 
grew outrageously merry, 1 sunk into ex- 
treme stupidity. However, my friend falling 
asleep svon after, I took the advantage of 
it, stole the key of the door out of his 
pocket, and set myself at liberty. 

The fatigues of the day had so exhausted 
my strength and spirits, that I bad much 
ado to creep up stairs to bed. In the way 
1 met the mistress of the house, who told 
me she had ordered the state-bed fur me. 
Upon enquiry I found that by lying in state 
I should infallibly get the rheumatism, as 
the bed had nut been lain in for nine 
months; but I was obliged to acquiesce, 
and went to bed, having requested that 
there should be no fire in the room, for 
fear of the asthma, and taken particular 
care to draw back the curtains. 

My excessive weariness soon set me to 
sleep, but I bad not been long in that si- 
tuation when I awoke with great terror, in 
astate of guffocation. It was sometime be- 
fore I could recollect myself enough to fiud 
out the cause, which was a great smoke. I 
thought the house wos on fire, and was 
leaping out of bed in a great hurry, but found 
the bed was closed on all sides, and barred 
my passage; nor could J get even a hand 
out to ring the bell. My amazement was 
excessive, as I could not conceive the rea- 
son of my confinement; but I was soon let 
into the cause of it by the lady of the 
house, whom the noise 1 made had brought 
into the room. She told me that for fear 
I should get cold she had got a fire made 
in the room, and as she could not imagioe 
how any person could lie with the curtains 
open, she and her maid had been employed 
an hour in pinning them up. 

Lleft the inhospitable mansion early in the 
moruing, thanking my stars that { bad es- 
caped from a family in which I hed not, for 
the whole time, done any thing but what was 
disagreeableto me, and where { bad literally 
been almost killed with kindness. 


ACCOUNT OF THE OTTAM 





AN ACCOUNT OF THE OTTAMACS, WHO EAT CLAY, 
FROM NUMBOLT's “ TARLEUX DE LA NATURE.” 


et 


Own the coasts of €umana, of New Bar- 
celona, and of Caraccas, visited by the Fran- 
ciscan monks of Guyana in returning from 
their missions, there was a tradition prevalent, 
that tribes inhabiting the banks of the Oro 
poco eat earth. 

On the 6th of June 1800, we spent a day in 
a mission in a village inhabited by the Otta- 
macs who eat earth. The village called La 
Conception of Utuana is situated in a very 
picturesque manuer, upon the declivity of a 
rock of granite. Its latitude I determined to 
be seven degrees north, and its longitude four 
degrees west of Paris. The earth which the 
Ottamacs eat is fat and unctuous clay, a real 
potter’s earth, of a greyish yellow tint, co- 
loured by a little oxide of iron. They select 
it with much care, and gather it on particular 
banks on the sides of the Oronoco aud of the 
Meta. They distinguish by the taste one kind 
of earth from another, for all kinds of clay are 
not equally agreeable to their palates. They 
knead this earth into balls, of from four to six 
inches iv diameter, and bake it at a slow fire, 
till ite outer surface becomes reddish. Befure 
they eat these balls they moisten them anew. 
These Ottamacs are fur the most part a very 
savage race, and baye an aversion to improve- 
ment. The nations on the Oronoco that are 
farthest from that cautov, say proverbially, 
when they wish to speak of any thing very 
filthy, “It is disgusting for an Ottamac to! 
pat.” When the waters of the Oronoco and | 
Meta are low, the Ottomacs support them- 
relves on fish and tortoises. When the fish 
appear at the surface of the water, they kill 





them by means of darts, with a dexterity which 
we have often admired. When the rivers ex- 
perience their perivdical overflow the fishing 
ceases, for it is as difficult to fish in rivers 
become too deep, ae in the open sea, During 
this inundation, which laste two or three 
months, the Ottomacs swallow prodigious 
quantitics of earth, We have found in their 
huts immense stores of it, heaped up in pyra- 
mids. Each individual consumes daily three- 
fourths or four-fifths of a pound of earth, ac- 
cording to the account which Fray Romon 
Bueno, a very intelligent monk who has lived 
twelve years among these Indians, gave us. 
The Ottomacs themselves say, that in the 
rainy season this earth is their principal food; 
in addition, they eat little fishes, lizards, and 
fern roots. They are so fund of this earth, 
that every day they eut a little of it after their 
repast, to regale themselves, even in the dry 
seasons, and when they haveNahundence of 
fish. These people are of a very dark copper 
colour; their features are as ugly as those of 
the Tartars. The missionary who resides 
among them assured us, that he has remarked 
no difference in the health of theve savages 
during the time that they eat this earth. 

Such is the simple narration of facts.—It 
may be asserted, that in all the regione of the 
torrid zone, this desire for earth has been ob- 
served; in Guinea, the negroes eat a yellowish 
earth which they call caowac. The slaves 
which are brought into Anserica eudeavour to 
procure # similar gratificatiuu, but it is al- 
ways to the detriment of their health. 
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THE THISTLE’S GROWN ABOVE THE ,, Knee-deep in Egypt’s burning sand, 


ROSE. 

BY A. CUNNINGHAM. 
Tne Bourbon Lily's sweet to smell, 
Though trodden down by bank and vale; 
And blushing rich ‘mongst honey dews, 
Hangs dows the lovely English Rose. 
In Scotland grows a bardy flower, 
Teo rough to bud by Lady’s bower ; 
Tho’ nurs’d among the Northern snowg, 
The Thistle’s grown above the Rose. 


' Was seen old Scotland’s veteran band, 
| In deadly wrestle, band to band, 
| Shake ruin frow the gory brand; 
' Red smear'd with blood, and grim with dust,_ 
Through France's fiercest ranks they 
rush’d; 
| And, resting at the battle's close, 


| Rais’d the rongh Thistle o’er the Rose. 


When on Corunna’s deadly shore, 
| The Highland claymore dropp’d with gore; 





k in the bettle’s awful stoure, 
push, aud buliel’s shower, 
Je low did cower, 

the gory tread of Moore! 
rich with the biood of fvcs, 
ile flaunted ver the Rose. 


When on Culloden’s dreary field, 

Scotland threw down ber rebel shield ; 

When war's grim horrors all unchaiud, 

Like clouds new loos'd in Heaven rain'd ; 
Even then, sweet flower, "veath war-men’s 
















tread, 
Thou held'st thy never-ber.ded head, 
And bloody-wreati’d round valour’s brows, 
Thou flauuted’st o'er the English Rose. 
Let England's lovely Roses speak, 
Dropp'd rich on beauty’s similing check: 
But ill suit Beauty's buxom trim, 
The iron grips of battle grim. 
Sweet Thistle, tuft of guidcn down, 
Thou princelicst gem on Britain's crown; 
Red wet with dearest blood of toes, 
Thou blossem’st far above the Rose! 


The following ‘Lines have been hastily written in 
answer to those signed Allan Cunningham, in- 
serted above :— 


Awake, awake, my sleeping lyre, 

And, equal to thy Master's fire, 

No longer sooth the love-sick swain, 
Bat raise thy notes in stern disdain; 
See, Scotia’s Thistle towering grows, 
And lords it o’er the English Rose ; 
Vain hope! that Rose immortal flow’rs, 
And iv Britanuia’s bosom tow’rs ! 


Sweet Rose, thy charms in Britain’s fair 
Unrivall'd bloom—beyond compare ; 

In battle ’tis thy triumph glows, 

What tints can match thee, blood-stain’d Rose? 
In Acre’s plains, on Sydney’s brow, 

Thy lustce bade the Tyrant know 

What Nelson’s thunders loud proclaim'’d 

On Nilus’ banks, for Victory fam'd. 


Hark ! where on Trafalgar’s shores, 
Again the British thunder roars! 

So Talavera, on thy plains, 

The blood-stain’d Rose the laurel gains ; 
But see! e’en now down Coa’s tide 

Th’ ensanguin’d torrent rolling wide, 
See Gallia’s Lily blanch'd with fear, 
Trembling avoid the English Spear ! 


Its warrior head the Thistle rears, 

And tow’ring grows ’mid gloomy spears ; 
Unyielding seeks the battle’s roar, 

Aud decply bathes in hostile gore ! 

The Shamrock too in honour glows, 
Close by its side the sister Rose: 











T thus in union great, 
May each support tie parent state! 
Tet Gailia’s Eagles proudly soar, 
And rashly tempt the British shore; 
Sereuely great amid the ste. m, 


!] Britannia treats the threat with scorn! 


See on her shield, iu union sweet, 

The Rose, the Shamrock, and the Thistlg 
meet! 

Yet Britain's Rose, her bloud-stain'd Rose, 

No rival fears, no rival knows! 





ON THE LOSS OF THE BLENHEIM, 
BY THE 6AME. 
Tur. deep, that, like a cradled child, 
In breathing sluinber lay, 
More warnily blush'd, more sweetly smil'd 
Arose the blushing day ; 
Through ocean's mirror, dark and clear, 
Reflected skies and clouds appear 
Ty morning’s rich array ; 


; The land is lost, the waters glow, 
| Tis heaven above, around, below. 


| On India’s long expecting strand 


Their sails were never furl'd ; 
Never on known or friendly land, 

By storms their keel was hurl'd ; 
Their native soil no more they trode; 


j They rest bencath no hallow’d sod; 


Throughout the living world, 
This sole memorial of their lot 
Remains,—they were and they are not. 


Like shooting stars athwart the gloom 
The merchant sails were spread, 

Yet oft, before its midnight doom, 
They mark’d the high mast head 

Of that devoted vessel tost 

By winds and floods, now seen, now lost, 
While every gun-fire spread 

A dimmer flash, a fainter roar ; 

At length they saw,—they heard no more! 


There are, to whom that ship was dear, 
For love and kindred’s sake, 

When these the voice of Rumour hear, 
Their inmost heart shall quake, 

Shall doubt, and fear, and wish, and grieve, 

Believe, and long to unbelieve, 
But never cease to ache; 

Still doom’d, in sad suspeuce, to bear 

The Hope that keeps alive despair. 





THE GAMEKEEPER'S RETURN AT 
NIGHT. 
TurovGu the long morning I have toil’d, 
Over heath and lonely wood, 





And cross the dark untrodden glen, 
‘The fearful game pursu’d : 

But deeper now the gath’ring clouds, 
Collect along the shy, 

And, faint and weary, warn my steps 
Their homeward courte tu hie. 


And now the driving mist withd: aws 
Her grey and vapoury veil; 

I mark again the sacred tow’r 
I pass'd in yonder dale: 

A little while, and I shall gain 
Yon bill's laborious height, 

And then, perhaps, my humble cot 
Will cheer my grateful sight. 


Ab! now J see the smoke ascend 
From furth the glimmering thatch, 
Now my heart beats at every scp, 
Aod now I Iift the latch! 
Now, starting from my blazing hearth, 
My little children bound, 
And loud with shrill and clam‘rous joy 
Their happy sire surround. 


How ewect, when night first wraps the world 
Beneath her sable vest, 
To sit beside the crackling fire, 
With weary limbs at rest ; 
And think on all the labours past, 
That moro’s bright hours employ’d— 
While all that toil and danger scem’d 
Is now at home enjoy'd. 


The wild and fearful distant scenes, 
Lone covert—whistling sturm, 

Seem now, in mem’ry's mellowing eye, 
To wear a softer form; 

And while my wand’rings I describe, 
As froths the aut-brown alc, 

Ny dame, and littie list’ning tribe, 
With wonder hear the tale. 


Then soft enchanting slumbers calm— 
My beavy eye-lids close, 
And on my humble bed [ sink 
To most profound repore: 
Save that, by fits, the scenes of day 
Come glancing on my sight, 
And, toach’d by fancy’s magic wand, 
Seem visions of delight. 
LEANDER. 


—_— 


A CAPRICIO. 


Aut the year abounds with pleasures, 
Various gifts the seasous bear, 

Mortal’s life replete with treasures 5 
To the man whose bosoms clear 

All the year abounds with pleesures. 


POFTRY, ORIGINAL AND SPLFECT. 











Various gifts the seasons bear, 
Social joys the winter showers ; 
Spring with leaves new crown the years 
Autunin fruits and sammer flowers, 
Various gifts the seasons bear. 


Mortal life's replete with treasures, 
Wisdom ‘fore her footsteps springs, 

Learuing yields her ail her pleasures 5 
Nature says—the Poet sings— 

Mortai life’s replete with treasures. 


To ihe man whose hosom’s cleay 

All the year abounds with pleasures 5 
And, when dissolution’s near, 

Jieath unfolds still greater treasures 
To the man whose bosom’s clear. 


ADDRESS TO THE DEITY, 
WRITTEN DURING A THUNDER STORM. 


ALTnOUGH around thy awful thunders fly, 
And roll, terrific, throu 
Although thy vivid lightuings blaze on me 5 
Yet shall my hope, my trust, be fixd on Thee ; 
On Thee, the fountain whence our solace Rows, 
On Thee, the soother of our wrongs and woes 
Protcet, I pray, if such thy blessed will, 
The mariner, who guides, with wondrous skill, 
TW unwieldy bark : oh! spare th’ adveatrous 
crew, 
Safely let them their wonted course pursuc 5 
Save too, J pray, the wand'rers on the shore, 
Shield them from harm, thovgh load the 
tempests roar; 
Shield the poor hind, who sleeps iu lonely shed, 
And spare the great, who rest on downy bed. 
But, should’st thou call me from this world of 
woe, 


ah the vaulted sky 5 









Still in my heart let resignation flow; 
Lead me, ob! lead me to thy courts above, 
And join me to the sainted friends 1 luvs. 


— 


SONG. 
“ By my Ladic's side's a Golden Watch” 


Ys side's a golden watch, 





brcast’s a dizmoud broach ; 
is primpt with a ruby keot, 

And a silver tassel d petticoat. 

But my Lord can quit dese silver hobs, 
These costly jupes with trinket 

For tassel’d jupes of hoddin gray, 
Aud petticoats of hamely plaiden, 








laden, 


My Ladie’s pumps are silver shod, 
And broidered hosen seamed with gowd ; 
More riches wears o'er her c’e-bree, 





! Than would wadset any boronie. 





But Nancie’s leg so trig and bare, 
My Lord loves better than my Ladie’s; 
And he loves mair ber long brown hair, 
Which her bonny black c’eu o’ersladows. 


My Ladie ’noints with dews her check, 

And sweetly lisps when she doth speak 5 

Aud scarce will lout to knot her shoon, 

For cying the precious lift aboon. 

But my Lord thinks air of Nancie’s cheek, 
Which like a wine-dropped rose so red is— 

Thinks mair of Nancie’s sweet Scotch tongue, 
Than he docs of his Southron Ladic’s. 


My Ladie’s bed is thistle down, 
With silken tassels fringed roun': 
My Lord thinks mair of the beds of brekan, 
With Nancie to his bosom taking. 
My Ladie plays sweet on her spinuet, 
But Naocie’s like a mavis lilting; . 
My Lord likes weel her faulding sang, 
When her coats frow the dews she's killing. 
My Ladie’s jimp about the waist; 
Ye maist might spau her when she’s laced ; 
But girt is jenty Nancie grown, 
And loosely mawn she lace her gown. 
Nae mair she trips it to the faulde, 
Her hair nae mair in winsome brede is, 
But iny Lord has plaited her locks with gold, 
And laced her bosom like my Ladie's 
H1IDaLLanN. 
GLossaRY.—Primpt, fashionable uffectati- 
on; would wadset, would redeem a barony trom 
mortgage ; trig, neat; lout, stoop ; Lift, sky; 
Southroa, English; faulding, putting the shee 
iu the fuld; girt, great, lig with child; win- 
some brede, braided with becomming loveliness. 








A SONG AND A LAUGH, 
Or the choice of a Wife by Cheese! 

Tuere liv'd in Youk, an age ago, 
A man whose name was Pimlico: 
He lov'd three sisters passing well, 
But which the best he could not tell, 
‘These sisters th ee supremely fuir, 
Shew’d Pimlico their tenderest care: 
For each was elegantly bred, 
And all were much inclined to wed, 
And all made Pimlico their choice, 
And praiv’d him with their sweetest voice. 

Young Pim, the gallant aud the gay, 
Like Ass in doubt tween loads of hay, 
At last resolv'd to gain his ease, 
And chuse his wife by eating cheeee. 
He wrote his card, he seal'd it up, 
And said with them that night he'd sup; 
Desir'd that there might only be 
Good Cheshire checse, and but them three ; 
He was resulv'd to crown his life, 
And by that means to fix his wife. 








The girls were pleased at his conceit; 
Each dress’d herself most beauteous neat ; 
With faces full of peace and plenty; 
Blooming with roses under twenty ; 

For surely Naucy, Betsy, Sally, 
Were sweet as lilies of the valley. 





To those the gay divided Pim 
Came elegautly smart and trim : 
When ev'ry smiling maiden, certain, 
Cut of the chéese to try her furtune. 
Nancy, at once, not fearing—caring 
To shew her saving, ate the paring ; 
And Bet, to shew her generous mind, 
Cut and then threw away the rind, 
While prudent Sally, sure to please, 
Like a clean maiden, scrap’d the checsé: 
This dene, young Puniico replied, 
Sally I now declare my bride, 
And she shall be my wedded wife, 
For worse for better, for my life. 





With Nan I can’t my welfare put; 
For she har prov'd a dirty slut: 
And Betsy who has par’d the rind, 
Would give my furtune to the wind. 
Sally the happy medium chose, 
And I with Sally will repose; 
She's prudent, cleanly; and the man; 
Who fixes on a nuptial plan, 
Can never err, if he will chuse, 
A wife by cheesc—before he vows. 


INSCRIPTION. 
Anna D'Arfet.—By the Rev. 1. Boles, founded 
on the romantic story of Robert a Machin. 


O’ER my poor Anna’s lowly grave 
No dirge shall sound, no knell shall ring; 
But Angels, as the high pines wave, 
Their Half-heard Aiserere shall sing ! 
No flow'rs of transient bloom, at eve’ 
The waiders on the turf shall strew; 
Nor sigh, as the sad spout they leave, 
Sweets to the sweets! a long adieu! 


But in this wilderness profound, 

Over her the dove shall build the nest, 
And ocean swell with softer sound 

A requiem to her dreams of rest. 


Ah! when shall Tas quiet be, 
When nota friend or human eye, 

Shall mark beneath the mosey tree 
The spot where we forgotten lie! 


To kiss her name on the cold stone; 
Is all that uow on earth I crave; 
For in this world I am alone— 
Ob! lay me-with her in the grave 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION. 


—_ 


No. 1 —DEeseune, on MoRNING VISITING 
Dress. 

A tunick of sky-blue silk, made ap to the 
throat, with collar, and buttoned down the 
front with small blue ecilk buitons; over 
which is worn a loose short dress of plain, 
checked, or striped India Muslin, with lorg 
sleeves, and each side of the front of the 
dress trimmed with a quilling of lace, and 
tied down with bows of white salia ribband, 
flounced round the bottom with a deep French 
lace, confined round the erms with blue 
Persian. Sash of the same, tied in the front. 
Awhite lace hood, lined with bluc, aud double 
quilliag of French net in the froat. Pale buff 
kid slippers. 


No. 2.—WaALkine Dress. 


A pelisse dress of autumnal brown sarsnet, 
made luw in the neck, trimmed down the front 
and round the bottom with a rich trimming | 
of vandyked white satin, ornamented with 
silver frogs; the slecves buttoned on the inside 
of the arm, to currespoud with the front of | 
the dress; over the bosom is ticd a light 
white uet mantle, scolloped, and ornamented { 
with acorn tassels. White satin bonnet, with || 
a bunch of wheat in front, and short lace veil. | 
Brown sandals and gloves. Green parasol. 





A DESCRIPTION OF SEVERAL DRESSES, 
WORN BY LADIES OF RANK AND Fa. |! 
SHION. . } 
1. Ball-Dress—A dress of white figured ; 

sarsnet, worn over a white sarsnet slip, with 

short sleeves and quarter train, confined to 
the waist by a satin band and pearl clasp; \ 
diamond snaps for the ears, with pearl drops ; | 
necklace, a long string of pearl, with Maltese | 
cross suspended ; white kid gloves and shoes ; tH 
awhite figured sarsnet scarf thrown over the ; 
shoulders; the hair curled before in thick, | 
round, irregular curls, braided behind, mixed | 
with pearls, and confined by pearl or silver | 
combs; a small bouquet of Bowers worn in- 
side the tucker on the left side of the bosom. 

2. Ball-Dress—An under-dress of white 








No. X. Vol. IL—N. S. | 


satin, over which is worn a large square of 
coloured uet, embroidered round the edges 


with honey-suckle and convulvula; it is tied 


round the figure like an apron, but formed 
to the bosom aud back, which is laced, and 
left open behind; the head-dress is forined ofa 
smaller handkerchief of the same kind, mixed 
With combs, and surrounded with a row of 
coloured gems. This dress is fanciful and 
pretty, without being too fantastical. 

3. Montespan Dress.—A slip of peach-co- 
loured satin, over which was worn a dress of 
black lace, made very low in the hosom, con- 
fined to the waist by a band and ciasp of 
rubies, with earrings, necklace, and cross to 
correspond ; the hair curled in thick round 
curls before, twisted up bebind, with a single 
Theresa curl falling over one shoulder; a 
small bouquet of fancy flowers of correspond- 
ent hue to the dress worn in the bosom and 
hair; white shoes and gloves; an elegant 
French repeater, richly set with diamonds, 
with pearl chain passed through the girdle, 
the scala brought up to the centre of the 
bosom and serving as a brooch, completed 
thie splendid and elegant dress, which scemed 
tous of French extraction, and from the 
glowing luxuriant beauty of the wearer gave 
us much the ideaof Madame de Muntespan, 
as she is represouted to us. 

4. Aual Fresco Dress.-A short pelisse of 
naukeen, bound and hned with blue sarsnet, 
thrown open, displaying a vest of the same co- 
lour; a bauditti hat of naukeen, bound and 
ornamented with a long blue ostrich feather ; 
watch, chain, and seals wora in the band of 
the dress ; boots of black kid, lined and bound 
with blue; petticoat edged with a jagged, 
uneven kind of needle-work, 

5. An Evening or Morning Walking-Dress, 
A shawl pelisse, formed of a rich bordered 
shawl, made without seams, and entire from 
the neck to the teet, set in with a small full- 
ness at the bottom of the waist, which thus 
gives it room to encircle the figure; the ground 
of the pelisse is plain, the bordering, which 
ebould be very rich and wide, is Icft at the 
bottom ; the cuf’s and collar is made of the 
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bordering, as is the band; a small satin cap 
aud feather makes this a truly Turkish dress, 
when worn with grecn or purple Morocco 
boots. 

6. Full Promenade Dress.—A short pelisse 
of figured bluc or sarsnet, with fall puckered 
collar, buttcned from the throat to the feet 


with small raised silk buttons, fitting perfectly ;/ 


to the shape, without a band; trimmed round 
with a very deep Mecklin lace; a small hat 
composed of satin ribband, plaited in the 
form of vandykes, worn either with a veil or 
ostrich feather. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON 
FASHIONS AND DRESS. 


If we could properly estimate the su- 
periority and advantages cf the present mode 


of dress, we have only to remember that but a || 


very few years ago it way considered neces- 
sary to sacrifice whole mornings to the decora- 
tion of the bead only, and leave the rest of 
the dress to consume our afternoons; and that 
day was considered well spent in which we 


had succeeded in being well dressed. Nature |! 


never could have intended such a destruction 
of time, and after having done so much, bave 
still left us so much remaining to do. It is 
our principal design in bestowing oar time 
and attention in dressing ourselves to make us 
appear gracious vind amiable in the sight 
of the world, and’ to gai affection aud 
good-will; how much more calculated is the 
present mode to this end. The beauties of 
the person are now arrayed in the charms of 
elegant simplicity. Every form of dress iv 
so divested of all superfluous trimmings, all 
uameaning additions, as leaves but little room, 
as far as dress is concerned, to tax the present 
age with folly, vanity, or levity, Lut rather 
bids us look for that taste and delicacy in the 
ininds and manners of our fair country women 
that could dictate so rational, sv graceful, aud | 
so proper a form. 

We shall now proceed to select, in its se- 
veral branches, such articles as meet with the 
mest fashionable approval, and which we 
think will be found inunison with the forego- 
ing remarks. 

The newest stsle of morning dress that bas : 
fallen under our notice was nade in fine corded | 
cambric; the waist in the form of a corset, | 
laced in front, and closely fitting the shape; | 
trimmed rouud the peaks with fine nariow | 
edging ; and a habit shirt of plain muslin, | 


| 


| 





| 
1 
t 


ornamented with lace let in at the top; it was | 
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of a walking length, with long sleeves, trim 
med round the bands and feet with fine uarrow 
edging ; a band of the same confined the 
| waist, with a gold clasp in the device of Greek 
letters; the watch worn, passed through the 
| bands, the chain crossing the bust, aud the 
; seals fixed in the centre of the bosom, serving 
the purpose of a brooch, a scarf displays this 
dress to most advantage when intended for 
the promenade. A small lace hood with 
points, just meeting to pin wader the chin, is 


j| an highly approved, and most becon ing head. 


dress for the morning, with the addition of a 
small bunch of fancy flowers, or it is equally 
appropriate for the evening We have ob. 
served likewise several ladies with dresses 
made light to fit the shape withont a band, 
buttoned from the neck to the feet with smalt 
raised buttons ; others we have noticed with 
asmall fancy jacket, edged with lace, worn 
overthe petticoat; this latter is well calcus 
! fated to display a fine shape, and carries a 
degree of smartucss with it that will doubt. 
ltess find many votarics. Morning robes are 
still made to button or lace in back or front, 
; bul these have undergone no variation, and 
‘have been tvo often described to need farther 
‘remark, except that the skirts are increased 
iv width; they must o0 longer cling, but hang 
lightly to the figure. Long stays are quile 
‘exploded, as cotton, substituted for whale- 
| bone, gives greater ease and play to the figure. 
| For the promenade, short pelisses in plain 
or figured sarsnets, fitted close to the shape, 
with collars buttoned from the throat with 
small raised silk buttons, and worn over a robe 
' of cambric, much ornamented round the hot- 
j tom with work and lace ; muslin pelisses lined 
‘and worked in a thick running pattern, trim- 


i med with broad Mechtlia Ince, with bands of 


{the same; the watch chain twisted through 
he centre of the girdle instead of clasp. Pe- 
lisses in black and white lace continue to be 


i| worn, with the addition of a scarf thrown over 


the shoulders Pelixaes also formed with 
shawls richly bordered, ave unquestionably 
elegant; they are made without seams, entire 
also from the top to the bottom; the waist, 
by being set in with a slight fullness at the 
bottom, admits of the skirt encompassing tbe 
figure; shawls in the Indin patterns are best 
‘suited to the purpose: the ground should be 
| plain, the bordering round the bottom very 
broad, and the collar, cuffs, and band formed 
of part of the same ; a small satin cap and fist 
ostrich feather, with half-boots or Grecia& 
sandals complete this elegant dress, which, 








|| when worn by a light graceful figure, give 





you much theidea ofa Turkish lady. Scarf 
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are very prevailing. Nankeen pelisses, with an 
under-vest of blue satin or sarsnet, buttoned 
with fall raised buttons, are very much worn, 
and well adapted for fétes-champétres, rural 


walks, or amuscments. A milliner at the west 
end of the town, of much celebrity, informs us, 
that veivet spencers are about to be adopted 
by ladies of fashion, as autumn advances; we 
have already noticed one or two in jonquille. 
Bonnets ore mustly composed of ribbaud 
mixed with straw pearls, twisted round the 
head in the form of a hive or cone, the front 
in the shape uf a huntsman’s cap ; lace caps, 
tied down with ribbaud hoods, chip hats with 
feathers, and some few in velvet, satin caps 
ced feathers, Jace and ribband, or face and 
straw blended, all sitting very flat on the 
head, bat projecting behind to admit the 
hair. 

Heme ofr dinner dresses, are made in mus- 
lio, cambric sorsuet, or opera nets, either 
bigh in the neck or just above the rise in the 
bosom, with short trains and long sleeves. 
Watches are now an indispensable ornament 
in every class of dress; it must be remarked 
that the scals now are worn as a brooch 
Greek tetters, or Egyptian characters, are the 
newest devices for br uches. 

For full or evening dress, crapes, figured 
fauzes, laces, satin, sarsuets, are most in 
esteem. These dresses are made low in the 
bosom, rather bigh in the back, in the frock 
atyle ; if for dancing, with long sleeves and uo 


185 
trains, eihereine short sleeves and trains are 
preferred. Satin corsets, laced tight to the 
figure, ornamented with beads or silver, are 
entirely acw, and of great advantage to the 
figure. Plain white yauze worn over white 
satin, we have particularly noticed on several 
ladies of rank, as also white figured gauze ; 
aud to these two latter articles we thiaka 
great degre uf preference due. Black lace 
worn over peach or plumb cvloured satin is 
extremely well snited to a large full figure. 
Short white lace dresscs are better adapted to 
alight figure, worn over coloured sarsnet or 
satin slips. Draperics over white satin of 
coloured embroidered net lace, compose tight 
pretty dancing dresses. Bands are still more 
esteemed than sashes. 

The hair is worn in thick, Gat, irregular 
curls, braided behind, or rolled round, and 
sometimes brought across the face, twisted 
with pearls or silver; crape or satin fillets, 
mixed with silver, arc also very fashiunuable 5 
and silver fowers or foil bands. 

In regard to jewellery, watches are now very 
generally worn; necklaces must be long, ears 
rings in the top or drop fashion, in drumond, 
pearl, garnet, ruby, coral, cornelian, emerald, 


j amethyst, &e. 


Shovs ave made in brocaded or Queen’s 
silk. Bovots in white Morocco, or pale lemony 
coloured kid. 

The colours for the season are blue, yel- 





low, jonquille, g-een, morgurite, and violet. 
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: MONTHLY MISCELLANY. 
INCLUDING VARIETIES, CRITICAL, LITERARY, AND HISTORICAL. 


— 


THE STAGE. 
Xss AYS TO ILLUSTRATE THE PRESENT STATE 
O¥ THE DRAMA.—No. I. 

It is not easy to draw atiention to a subject 
which, within these late years, has been treat- 
ed in snch a manner as scarce:y to justify at- 
tention of any kind. Much of the preseut 
State of the English drema may be imputed to 


It is so much easier to write Farce than to 
! write Comedy, to draw in caricature than to 
| paint after nature, to copy individual extrava- 
| gancethan to represent general humour, that 
| it is not to be expected that a dramatic writer 
‘will go out of his way to procure a more 
costly commodity, when one nearer at hand, 
land of less Iabour and expence, will equally 


the present state of criticism. The rising au- i answer his purpose of profit, and that kind of 
thors of the day have formed themselves upon i reputation which he seeks. 

“the rules which have been laid before them,!! We shall commence cur review of the Eng- 
and a kind of newspaper comedy has followed j, lish Drama no higher than Drydea; a writer 
Upon newspaper criticisms. \ who improved every species of compesition 

Criticism; which hitherté formed the taste}; which he handled; and though his geuus, as 
ef the public, and of the writers for the Stage, ;! he himself confesses, was not turned to the 
has now degraded both; and as the public Drama, it received, nevertheless, so much im- 
have been taught to taleeate any thing, so the | 1 provement at his hand, that he may justly be 


writers of the day have been led to venture considered as ove of the restorers of the stage. 
every thing. | ie best part of the prese works of Dryden 


jg 








has always been considered tu be the prefaces 
to his plays, in which he laid down and illus- 
trated by liis own example, and with a conti- 
dence in his own powers, the rules ef dramatic 
writing. Accoding to Dr. Juhnson, most 
undoubtedly the allest critic of any age, the 
prefaces of Dryden not only formed the taste 
and judgment of the writers of bis time, but 
even created, as it were, a judgment and taste 
in the public, ard enabled them to relish and 
understand what, without such previous dis- 
Fertations, would veither have moved their 
feelings, vor fallen within the level of their 
reason. 





Dryden, in fact, found the English Drama 
in a etate very nearly resembling what any 
able writer would find it in at the present 
day—He sawhimself, therefore, in a dilemma— 
He was resolved to write well, or rather per- 
haps he could not write ill; but he perceived 
the public taste so perverted, that good writing 
could have no chance of success—He had a 
previons work, therefore, to writing well; he 
had to undo what so many bad writers had 
done; to bring back the public wind to taste 
and nature, and, by teaching them the rules 
of art, enable them to judge of a work of taste 
upon true principles—He therefore delivered 
Icctures befure he wrute plays, and like Rey- 
nolds, and many other celebrated Painters, 
gave at once a doctrine and au example ; exbi- 
bited at once the rules of his art, and the ex- 
emplification of them in bimself. 


It may justly indeed be said of Dryden, that 
he has frequently deviated from his own 
rules; but this great Poet may perhaps plead 
the excuse of Solun, “ that if he did not give 
the Athenians the best laws, he gave them the 
best they could bear.” 


Dryden, however, by his lessons, and still 
more by his example, accomplished much ; 
he got rid of the technical jargon of Aristotle 
aud Ben Jonson, his learned follower, and re- 
conciled the required unities to the variety of 
modern life and action, Before his time the 
writers ranged themselves under two heads— 
Shakespeare, who despised all rule, and Ben 
Jouson who followed every rule in contra- 
diction to common reason—Dryden, in his 
Spanish Friar, improved the nakedness of the 


frame and model of the ancieut drama by the | 


introduction of a double plot, and thus paved 
the way for the more-laboured mechanism, 
and intricate fables, of Congreve and Wycher- 
ley. Dryden, however, for some reason or 
another, rarely took his plots from the life 
and manners of bis own age; and, therefore, 
_ though be improved and enlarged the frame 





_ CRITICAT, LITERARY, 


ofthe drama, he can scarcely be said to have 
left a single mudel fur Euglish comedy. 

His comedies were in fact poems. In splen+ 
dour of imagery, and dignity of language, ia 
tire of genius, and in a gaiety, invented as it 
were by rule, and from a knowledge of the 
principles of bumous, his Amphitryon stands 
alone. His Susiaand Phaedra arc infinite im- 





| provements upon the models of Menander, 


‘of what genius can effect. 
‘kind of mirth and dignity to debauchery and 
| heft. 





Terence, and Plautus. In wit and gaiety he 
leaves them at au immeasurable distance; 
and the Jupiter of this play is a mighty proof 
It bas given a 


If we except Amphi'ryon, which has been 
cut down to the limits of a Farce, the only 
Play of Dryden which keeps possession of the 
modern Stage is Ali for Lore. This Tragedy, 
like all the dramas of this writer, is rather a 
Poem than a Play; and has rather the effort 
of rule than the imitation of naturc—lte 





; splendour and magnificence are unequalled 5 


. at animmeasurable distance; but the E 


but it is totally without that variety of cha- 
racler, or even accurate painting of indivi 
duals, which constitutes the fealures of mo- 
dern dvama—As compared with the works ef 
Otway, Rowe, and Congreve, it throws thea 








“taste has been so formed to the irregularities 


of life, and. the painting of manners and pas- 
sions by Shakespcare, that “ All for Love,” 
like the ‘ Mourning Bride” of Congreve, is 
only occasionally exhibited, and is rather to- 
lerated in respect to the great uame of the 


: author, than from any actual pleasure which 


it gives. 

Otway and Rowe succeeded Dryden, and, 
by giving a little more nature, were more po- 
pular in their day. Both of them, however, 
retained what, by standing in competition 


_ with Shakespear’s, renders their dramas ia- 


sipid. They remembered the rules of Aris- 
totle, and attended merely to the simplicity of 
their plots, and the poctry of their dialogues. 
Not one of their characters had any further 
features than necessarily belonged to the 
action io which they were engaged. There 
was no attempt at geveral character, or the ex- 
hibition of particular manners, 

Venice Preserved keeps possession of the 
stage by the masculine strength of the cha- 


‘ yacter of Pierre, aud the natural affection of 


Belvidera. The romantic plot of the Orphan 
and the sweetness of the poetry have enabled 
it to retain its place; but from both of these 
plays, owing to akind of uniformity, and want 
of nature, the spectator always rises fatigued 
and dissatisfied, ; 








The plays of Rowe arc so entirely without 





usuflerable te- |! 
dium. The Lair Peaitent, however, has ssine- 
thing of the sweetness of the Orphan, and more 
of ifs nafure. Ly the recommendation of a | 
domestic story it eng: ud fixcs the atten- 55 
tien, and, what rarely happens in dramas of | 
this kind, the plot is simple, without loving | 
interest by is uniformity. 

The character of Calisia has likewise some- 
what of that miature which is observed in the | 
chasactirs of Shakespeare, and is to be found |, 
jw human life. It ie virtue loosely worn, but |) 
not cast off; a coufiict of passion and of pe- 
vitence. Every ouc pities and coudeiins b 
which is the proper eficet of this hind of 
gedy. 

As to Jare Shore, all the characters, —Glou- ! 
ecster, Dumont, and Hastings, with the sing'c Ue 
exception of Alicia, ae the common hacks of 


neve, that they cre seen will 





i 
t 








| 
| 
| 














the Stage. —But Avicia is a character of much | 





force, aud perhaps in shrewish tempers, of |) 
some nature. She is not the common maniae | 
of the Staze; strewing flowers, sins a! 
soxg, and then drowning herself. Her fury o 
avagance | 
which the Grecian writer always deewed ue. | 








has something of that splendid ex 


cessary to theatrical madness. It, therefore, ' 
forces attention, and, by its nature, softens the |: 
heart. : 

Lee more nearly resembled Dryden than 
either Otway or Rowe. It was frequently said 
of Lee, that he was as mad as any of his cha. 
racters; be certainly always wrote in that | 
spirit, and more naturally filled up, than any: 
other writer, the correct notion of an ancient ; 
pocm,—a man beside himself by inspiration. 

The Rival Queens in his Alexander the || 
Great are maguificent pictures of this furor, 
and Alexander himself is a character such as , 
Eschylus might have drava him, This play, | 
however, though splendid as a pocm, is too ; 
remote from all manucrs to be popular. Tt 
will be acted as often as the advantages of ,, 
scenery render it suitable, and as often as a 
barbaric procession is required; but as want- 
ing a plot nearcr to our own times, aud having 
passions tov extravagant to be natural, it will 2 
never be called fur by the people. ! 

During the period of Charles the Second, |! 
the Comedy of the Stage was alternately at its 
highest and lowest point.—The Comed ¢: of ' 
Buckingham, Shirley, Massinger, and Wycher- |) 
ley, were contrasted with the u 
of Behn, Durfey, and aw innumeable tribe, 
whose works have long since perished together 
with them. 

It wax at his time that the busy intrigue of ; 
the Spanish Plot was absurdly strained to 
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erable trash 
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was still more oi} 


ibe § 
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‘yucter of Don John, cvidentl 


te the present, 


cele eee ee 
Fuglish manners, and our Stage, as well ax our 
unt, was infected by foreign habits —What 
ctivsable in these plots 





By 
that the busine-s and mane ig to 





» purporti 
nish, were as littie Spaish as English. 
plats were the common bustle of the 
vf that day, aud the Caaractera had 
nothing of buman nature but ils cosruption. 
There is this marked 
ly and Comedy, that whist the whole 
e of huinan life and action is open te 
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difference Letweca 
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zedy, whose province is tu dchueate the 


cneral passions, a 





id which, therefore, bas av 






| peculiar concern with national manners (heing 
smnchat home at ‘Zehr 2s at Athens,: the 
‘Comedy of a peuple, dealing in mades and 









hits, cau oaly please hy fidelity of represen- 





tation, Ambition, revenge, jesloasy, anil 
pride, operate, ne alike, upon all 


but the minor passions, which form the s 






ject of Comedy, tyke invumersdle shapes and 


v 





cties, accordingly as ily are acted upoa 
by diicrent parts of the sane character—by 
humours, sentiments, national prejudices, aud 
lueal halts. 

A hy Cavaiier, for example, is a very 
diferent kind of lover from an English Mere 
chant. The Comedy of a people therefurc, 
which should always be a picture of their doe 
mestic live, ought necessarily to wear the pat- 
tern of the age and country in which the 
scene is cast. It must have that appropriate 
drapery, colour, and compicx suite of civeum- 
stances, which constitute the fashion of the 
age and times. But ‘ys 

human natwe in ils raked aud ciemental ab- 
straction, hews the ara 








pan 

















ble ont of the quarry, 
and so long as che gives it the shape aid figure 
of humanity, is negiigent of ornament aud 
drapery. 

Amongst the comedics of this age, the mast 
distinguished (at excepting the Spanisie 
Triar aud Amphitryon of Dryden) is the 
Chances, by the Duke of Buckingham, bei 
adon fiom Beaumont and Flac 
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splendid, vigurous gaicty in Cie cha- 





ue 








wayas it aa 
the production of a pectic mind. The se- 
cond Constantia is a harlot such as 
would have dr 
and gaiety; her pr 
into shade by its splendid accor 
The mother of Cons:antia 













hb wit, spirit, 
softened 
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te. 
fer of 





is a chara 





‘much natural humour, and, from that tine 


the standirg pattern for 
such persunag:s. The plot of the Chances 
si with great It is the 
union of the comedy of Errors with Amw- 
phtryon, bat with mere of natural possi 


constructed art 








bility than either. The Jast act is defec- 
tive, and Don Jobn is put unnecessarily to 
explain what the progress of the plot bad 
made sufficiently intelligible. 

The Rehearsal, by the same author, is a 
‘mere piece of wit, and deserves less praise, 
because it is a petulant abuse of wit to the 
ridicule of aname justly established, and an 
extravagant caricature of all his faults, whilst 
dt sinks ull bis excellencies. There was as 
much equality between Dryden and the Duke 
of Buckingham, as between Zoilus and Virgil 

Shirley was a writer so totally lost in the 
blaze of his cotemporaries, that, with the 
exception of his Comedy of the Gamesters, 
not one of his dramas has survived him. 
The plot of the Gamesters is wutural and do- 
mestic, and the conduct of Penclope produces 
a very probable and even moral embarrass- 
meot, by means of which an ingenious in- 
ir.gne and complexity are carried throushout 
the plot, and a Rake is reformed in the last 
act, without any great violation of propriety. 

Massinger was a writer of great force. He 
delighted in strong representations, and in 
plots, rather effective by their weight of cir- 
cumstances, than by pleasing and probable 
iucident. He had much of the art, and the 
study, and the masculine strength of Ben 
Jouson, but he wanted his fire and genius. 
His Comedies, though totally destitute of 
grace, will ulways force attention by their 
energy both of sense and character. The pub- 
lic have lately seen a specimen of Massinger, 
ina play altered from him by Sir James Bland 
Burgess. 

Wycherley, as a comic writer, may, per- 
haps, be justly considered as the parent of 
woodern English Comedy. He was the first 
comic writer who really carried the parlour 
and drawing room of his age upon the Stage, 
and introduced his audience to the manners of 
their own times. The dialogue of his Plain 
Deuter is inimitable. It is difficult tu say 
whether it excels most in wit or humour; but 
the best prairxe of the wit is, that it is natural 
and just; that it rises out of the scene and 
characters, without seeming forced from them 
Manley, the Widote Blackucre, and Olivia, are 
all characters drawo by a master. The lash 
of satire as exercised on the stage, has never 
been placed in hands equal to Manley’s. There 
is as much point in the shaft, as there is 
vigour in the bow. The Widow Blackacre, 
and her son Jerry, are faithful pictures of the 
country life and hamour of that time. Her 
litigionsness, and a kind of widow-like suspicion 
that every one was abont to take advantage of 
her weakucs:, her absurd use of law terns, 
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her bustling management of her own pro. 
perty, and sordid education of her son, are 
| all traits which speak themselves to be na- 
tural, and which every one knows to be true, 
assoon as he sees them. Acharactcr tike this 
must have been painted from life. 

Olivia is one of those characters which is 
more admirable, because not overdrawa, and 
the infamy of which is sufficiently exposed 
without any violation of nature. Thiv Co- 
medy was the germ of the School fer Scandal— 
its plot is its only defect ; it is romantic and 
tedious. 

+ (To be continued.) 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Covent-GARDEN THEATRE.—The Thea. 
j tre opened on Monday night, Sept. 10, for 
ithe season.—The Company is the same as 
j that of last year, but is to be strengthened by 
the accession of Mrs. Jordan, an actress, 
| whose exertions have been withdrawn from 
{the public amusement nearly two years, 
and whose absence may be said, without ex- 
trevagance, to have eclipsed the gaicty of 
ithe town, and diminished the stock of ra- 
tional pleasure—Nothing can be more de- 
sirable than the return of Mrs Jordan, who, 
in her retincmeut from the stage, has taken 
Comedy along with her, Our first business 
is to describe the alterations in the house. 
They are as fellow :—- 

The interior of the edifice has audergone the 
proposed alterations. The chief expence has 
| beew occasioned by the necessity of forming a 
communication from the first circle to the 
| tier of private boxes. To effect this, it be- 
came necessary to take down the paltry 
winding stairs; this bas accordingly been 
| done, and in their place a flight of stairs, 
{much more commodions, though not so 

spacious as such a building demands, has 
‘been substitated. The stairs are all of stune, 

as also are the passages of the corridors. The 
‘grand saloon, from which the public were 
j excluded is now thrown open. It ix in the 

state in which it was last season, without 
| the slightest alteration. The twelve centre 
boxes of the private circle are now throwa 
open, and will accommodate one hundred and 
| twenty spectators. The long dark stair-case, 
' from the second to the fourth tier of boxes, is 
| altered to a much more commodious ascent, 
| and the upper passage is improved. The two 
: shillings gallery is altered much for the better. 
| The space above the head has been increased, 
; by culting away the cicling ds close as possible 











to the floor of the upper gallery. There ave 
ten benches in this gallery, the lowest of which 
has aot been moved, but the other nine have 
been raised about two inches each, the top 
of the upper seat being cighteen inches higher 
thau it was. In the upper gallery, and the 
side pigeon holes, there is no ulteration, All 
the corridors have been arched with brick- 
work and paved, giving additional security to 
the audience from fire, and materially assist- 
ing towards the general tranquillity of the 
house; and inall the flvors uf the boxes and 
galleries, the most effectual means have 
been adopted for the same desirable purpose. 
Allthe seats hive been renewed. 

For som: time before the rising of the cur- 
tainon Moutay, symptoms of dissatisfaction 
began to exhibit themselves, fn a!l the variety 
which the genius of the Pit, assisted by laxt 
year’s practice, could invent. ‘ No Private 
Bexes."—" The whole Contract,” and the 0. P 
ery were given in all possible changes. Da 
ring this performance in the Pit, the perform- | 
auce oo the Stage went on according to the | 
rilual of last season. But the audience were | 
pow <0 completely determined on 
point, that even the Beg.-ars' Opera, the most 
popular in this lanzuige, was totaliy ne 
glected. Macheath wns gs 'lont, and jovous, ane 
pensive, and softened, in turn; Lucy scolded, 
and Polly wept : but the audience felt uo sym- 
pathy for the hero or his wives, and continued 
still Gerce, inexorable, and clamoroua. Mr. 
Kemble at length appeared, and stood for a 
few moments waiting for the tumult to sub- 
side. The applause, the hissing, and the un- 
numbered and innumerable sounds in which 
approbation and disapprobativn laboured to 
express themselves, must have drowned the 
voice, if not subdued the courage, of the mast 
determined orator. He at length addressed 
the audience in nearly the following words :— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen,— At the close of last 
season, T was desir-d by the Proprietors uf 
this theatre to «tite to you some circumstan. 
ces, on which they were anxious to have your 
pleasure. Onthat night I was given to auder- 
stand, bya mest decided majority of a large 
andience, that the public were satisfied with 
the arrangements proposed."—'lere Mir. 
Kemble was interrupted by considerahiv eln- 
mour, and a ery of “ Perform the Contract.” 
He rv. sumed:— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—I neither said then, 
nor do | mean to say now, that a contract tu 
the effect tu which allusion has been made was 
not fallv entered into: the proprietors of the 
theatre had no intention but of executing the 
contract in its spirit and letter. But circum- 


their 











stances occurred which produced such @ 
change, that they conceived they might be 
justified in stating them: to you, and submit- 
ting it to your fecling whether the severity of 
the original contract might not be relaxed in 


their favour. They laid their statemeut be- 
fore the house, they heard the public assent 
given plainly—decidedly—gencrously to their 
request; they went to great expences for pabs 
lic accommodation, from their full confidence 
iv that unanimous assent; and they now sub-. 
mit it once more to the generosity and honoue 
of the British public, whether the assent isto 
be retracted, and the Proprietors subjected to 
a serious. disappointment, and a most heavy 
expence.” 

After his withdrawing, which was followed 
by an involuutary burst of applause, the {tu- 
malt was partially renewed. ‘The O. P. dance 
was given on the benches of the pit. 

The tumult re-comm:nced on Wednesday 
with the usual clamvar. The clamour of 
course iucreased on Mr. Kemble’s appearance. 
in) Penrutduck, and he of course walked. 
Mr. Charles Kemble was- 
ved na similar way: and the Play was, 
cvmpletely converted into Pantomime. The 
same tumult aud confusion existed on Friday- 
nud Monday. The Proprietors, at length, 
determined to concede the point in dispute 
‘etween them and the O. Ps.; aud the dis- 
turbances in the Theatre now cease to exist. 
The Managers published an Addcess to this 
effect, and closed the Theatre until Munday, 
Sept. 24, to give time for the alterations iu 
the Private Boxes. 

HAYMARKET.—This theatre closed for the 
season on Saturday, September 13th, nutwith- 
standing the ‘licence of the Chamberlain had 
been extended to the 13th of October, up ta 
which time the Managers might have pro- 
longed the performance uf the Company. It 
is difficult to discover the reasuus of this: 
premature close. It is not easy to account 
for this voluntary felo de se of one-third, and 
that the best portion of the season. The 
Chamberlain, we should suppose, extended the 
term of the Company’s performance for the 
public as well av for the advantage of the 
Managers. Is it haudsome treatment of the 
public, we ask, thus to render ineffectual the 
liberality and grace of the Chamberlain? This 
conduct, we think, requires some explanation. 
The caprice, or partial accommodation of one 
proprictor, oucht not to be permitted thus 
capliously to ravisb its amusements from tha 
town, or lo compromise the interests of a joint 
coneern.— Among the new Performers who 
have been introduced to the public this season 
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This clegant Little theatre conciuded the 
operatic performances of a very successful seas 
yevening, September 15, for 





son, on Satur 


+. the benefit of Mr. Raymond, the Manager. 


pecaliaritics, will raise him to the first walks | 
Of the drama; Mr. Stinicy, a young actor off 
great ease aud nature, and who will be quali-| 


fied to perfirin the leading characters of gen- j 
teel Comedy after a lite more experience | 





WORKS IN TIE PRESS. 


George Ross, Feq. of the Inner Temple, is 


upon the steze: and Mise H. Kelly, a young 


actrece at once spirited and natural, and pos | 


cultivation will ad- 





sessed of powers wh 
vance toa high degree of eminence. 
Lycrum —A new Opera, called Plots; or, 


The Northern Tower, was presented at this! 


thentve on Monday night, September 3. ‘The 


seene is in Scotland, which place seems to |, 
have heen choses rather for the advantages of |: 


yugyed forests and erstle scenery. then from 


any peculiarity in the plot, or propriety in the 
manners af the pice. Baron [erhumidele, a0 
English borterer, refnses his d 
riage to Eur! Malcaln, n Scottish boreerer, whe 
endeavours to revenge himself by surprising 
the Baron’s crstic, but is prevented by Gendi- 
bert, afoundting, whom the Baron had pro- 
tected, and who, by one of the usnal contri 
vanees of dramatic writing, turns out fo be the 
real Earl Malcolm, and of course the fe onred 
Jorer, and eventual hoshand of the Baron's 
danghter.—Of such matcrials, the usual brick 
and mortar oferery romance from the days of 
the Old English Baron to the prescut time, is 
this Opera composed. It has no involution of 
incident which will justify the name of plot: 
no passion, or portraiture of manners, which 








nghter in ware 





can deserve the name of character. The part ; 


performed by Dowton (that of the Baron), 

* was enriched by his peculiar humour, but, with 
the exception of the actor’s merit, it had none 
ofits own. It was cast in the precise model 
of Old Croker, in the Goodnatured Man; akind 
of fretful, silly old fellow; bis head full of 
plots and suspicions ; who imagines every man 
to be a spy ur an assassin ; who cannot lie 
down withont the dread of a train of gunpow- 
der, or drink without the fear of poison. ‘This 
character was drawn without the least trait of 
forcible or natural humour; it was pure farce, 
and that of the lowest kind. Lurcher was an- 
other character in the Opera; he was a deer- 
stenter, and a most wretched imitation of one 
of the characters in the /ron Chest. Ina word, 
this Opera, had it not been recommended by 
the music of Mr. M.P. King, would pot have 
been endured. 





' preparing for publication the Law of Vender 
Vand) Purchaser of Personal Property, con- 
\ sidered with a view to Mereantile Transac- 
|, fiona. : 
| Mv, Stevenson, of Great Russel-strect, Pupil 
+ to the ‘ate Mr. Saunders, will shortly publish 
‘a practical Work on the prevaleut Diseases of 
the . 
Mr. Was. Walton, who bas visited the 
places he protesses to describe, will shortly 
. publish an Acccant of the Present State of the 
Spanish Colonies, and a particular Report on 
Hispaniola; with a General Survey of the 
Settlements ow the Southern Continent of 
America, the History, ‘Trade, Prodnetions, &e. 
' Mr. Woodhouse, of Caius College, Cam- 
“bridge, is about to publish a Work on Tsopri- 
metrical Problems, and the Calculus of Varia- 
tions, 
: The Rev Charles Lucas, of Avebury, Wilts, 
“has in the Press a Poem, called Joseph, his- 
‘torical, patriarchal, and typical, with Notes. 
| Mr. Agg, author of Macdermot, has in for- 
warducss at the Press, Edward and Elgiva, a 
! Romance, in four volumcs, taken from the 
: history of England, in the tenth century. 
i Dr. Watkins is prepiing a History of the 
| Bible, or a counected View of the Sacred Re- 
‘cords; with copious Dissertations and Notes, 
"forming an entire Commentary ; also an Ap- 
‘pendix, containing Memoirs of the Apostolic 
Age, Chronological Tables, &c. To be com- 
prised in two quarto volumes. 
| The Rev. James Rudge is preparing fur the 
Press Twenty-five Discourses ou the Creed, 
delivered at the Church of St. Aan, Lime- 
‘house, at the afternoon Lectures. 
| Mrs. Isaacs, author of Ella St. Laurence, 
, has nearly ready for publication, the Wauder- 
i ings of Fancy. 
| Mr. Gale will soon publish a Work on Gre- 
cian Antiquity, with a variety of plates. 
Hints on Toleration, submitted to Viscount 
! Sidmouth and the Dissenters, will speedily 
| be published. 
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Tue passengers through Piccadilly, and many 

ef the inhabitants, were thrown into great con- |; 
sternation on Sanday night, September 2, by the |} 
escape of a leopard froma caravan which was | 
conveying it to Bartholomew Fair, The animal 
ran into the lower part of one of the houses which 
are re-building on the south side of the street be- | 
tween the church and the Haymarket. ‘The. 
keeper, who soon discovered the escape of the : 
animal, raa about in great agony, calling for a} 
blanket and some ropes; bat when the people 
beard the purpose for which they were wauted, 
they retreated from the spot with the utmost pre- 
cipitation. Two monkeys escaped at the same 
dime, one of which was taken in an oyster shop on 
the spot, the keeper of which closed his door im- 
mediately lest the monkey might be followed by 
a more formidable visitor. A gentleman walking ; 
near the end of the Haymarket, in Piccadilly, ex- 
cited not a little the fears of the spectators for his 
safety. The leopard lay couched on the flags, 
and the gentleman, apparently to avoid failing 
ever him, stopped; upoa which the animal raised | 
himself up in the most awful manner, moving his 
tail. The spectators, and his keepers in particu- | 
dar, who had just arrived, cried out repeatedly, 
“For Heaven's sake, Sir, take care, it is a tiger.” 
‘The geatleman, however, firmly kept his ground, 
nor did he move till the animal left him a free | 
passage, by a most wonderful spring ogatnst the | 
side of one of the houses, and then iuto the middle 
of the street. He then walked on with all the | 
coolness imaginable, refusing to tell bis pume. 
The leopard, we are sorry to find, was not taken 
without injury to ove of the men who were em- 
ployed on that hazardous service. The animal 
dit one of them so severely, that the poor man was 
obliged to be taken to St. George’s Hospital. 
The way in which the animal was secured was by 
placing a den before the door of the cellar in 
mhich he had sheltered himself, but it was with 
no small difficulty that he was induced to enter it. 
The horses which drew the caravan, it seems, 
took fright, ran off full speed, and overthrew it; 
the cage which eoutained the leopard was thrown | 
out, and so shattered in the fall that the animal , 
easily escaped. \ 
A meeting of the principal Magistrates of the 
County, together with the Directors of the Bank, 
took place on Thursday August 31, at the New 
Prison, Clerkenwell, to investigate, by the exa- 
mination of witnesses, the escape of K. Roberts 
and Smith alias Harper, on Tuesday morning. : 
The former prisoner was abeut to undergo a final | 
examination on the charge of forgery on the Bank 
of England, on Wednesday, and the latter is a 
known thief, who was undergoing an imprison- 
ment for six months, and who also stood indicted | 
Sora burglary. Roberts, who has lately mee 
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{| himself to be Farl Perey. 


sented himself as a bdill-broker, is the same who, 
two years since, obtained considerable sums of 
money in the north of England, by representing 
The eseape of the two 
prisoners is one of an extraordinary nature; their 


|| places of continement were at the extremes of a 


court, and they were perfect strangers to each 
other, as far as was known, It was discovered 
that Harper had broken through the wall into an 
adjoining cell, which was unlocked, and instead 
of eavaping (which might have naturafly been 
expected) into the outer yar’, he unlocked two 
iron gates which led down the court to the inte- 
rior of the prison, awd liberated Roberts, a sup- 
posed stranger to him. These gates were found 
open, and three others, which led to the onter 
yard. Notwithstauding there is a watchman 
plueed within the prison, in the outer yard, and 
another without, the two prisoners escaped over 
the wall; and another remarkable cireumstance 
is, that Mr. Auis, the gaol-keeper, lecked up the 
prisoners thut night, which he was not accustom- 
ed todo. Mr. Churchill, as thesenior Middlesex 
Magistrate, was in the chair; and Mr. Aris, 
senior, his four suns, and the whole of the ser- 
vants of the prison, were closcly examined. It 
turned out, as is stated above, that the two pri- 
soners were not supposed toknow each other, and 
that the whole of the gates leading from the room 
where Roberts was cuntined, six in number, were 
found open in the morning, they having been 
made fast at locking-up tine on the preceding 
night. The prisoners then made their escape 
over the wall, by ascending a new lodge in the 
prison, not yet finished, and whep at the top of 
the wall they were supposed to have Jet themselves 
down by a rope, asa hook wes found in themorn- 
ing by D. Aris, the jailor’s son. The most im- 
portant witness was a youth of the name of Macar 
or M‘Gar, who stated some conversation which 
he had overheard betwixt Daniel Aris aud Robert 
Roberts. This youth was an evidence against a 
party of burglars, and his testimony relative to 
this a#lair, with other cireamstunces of corrobora- 
tion tending to implicate Daniel Aris with having 
been privy to the escupe of the prisoners, induced 
the Mugistrates to commit him to New Prison for 
trial, for aiding and abetting in such escape. It 
turned out that Koberts hud been indulged with 
walking in the gardeu of the prison, after he had 
been locked up in the evening, as usuvJ, at the 
same time as the other prisuners, Neither ot the 
watchmen could give any satistactory account of 
the business, The investigation closed with the 
suspending of Aris, the Goveruor of the prison, 
the committal of Daniel Aris, bis sen. and the 
dismissal of another of Aris’s sons, who was @ 
turnkey.—Mr. Newport, from the New Prison, 
Clerkenwell, is appointed successor to Asis, at 
x 
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he Cold-bath-sields Prison. The youth who gave 
evidence agninst Daniel Aris was committed to 
Tothill-felds Bridewell, to be kept private.— 
Neither Roberts or Harper hive yet been traced 
The evidence aguinst Roberts relative to the for- 
gery upon the Bauk, was quite conclusive, and a 
woman he cohabited with was admitted an evi- 
dence in the business. Jt would defeat the ends 
of jnstice to publish the particulars of Roberts's 
examinations, as several other persons are involy- 
ed in the business, who cannot at preseut be 
found. 

Sir Francis Baninc.—It is with consider- 
able regret that we have to announce the death of 
Sir Francis Baring, a gentleman as much dis- 
tinguished in the commercial world as Carmo, or 
Lorenzo de Medici. Sir Francis 1 
house at Lee, ia Kent, in the 74th year of his 
age, on ‘Luesday, Sept. vith. He was phy 
cally exhausted, but his mind remsined tnsub- 
dued by age or infirmity to the last breath. Tis 
Ded was s#crounded by nine out of ten, the num. 
ber of his sous and daughters, all of whom he 
has lived to sce established in splendid indepeud- 
ence. Three of his sons carry on the creat com- 
mercial house, and which, by his superior talents 
and integiity, be carried on to so great a height 
of respect, and the oiher two sous are returued 
from Jndia with fortunes. His five dacyghtersare 
all most happily married, and in addition to al] 
this, it ® supposed he has frechold estates to the 
amount of halfa million. Such has been the re- 
sult of the honourable life of this English mer- 
chant. As the influence and conucctions of 5i 
Francis Buring were extended throuzh a very 
widecircle, and as his reputation was valucd | 
many to whom he was not personaly known, we 
are persuaded that a biographical sketch of him 
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will not prove uninteresting to our readers. Sir 


Francis Baring was burn in Loudon in the yea 
1746. His father was a merchant in the Virg' 
uia trade, which he had comnenced with a ve 
inconsiderable capital 5 but his rigid honesty and 
dexterity in business 
‘antile houses, they adopted bis 
loans, ta e 

















to some preat were: 
interest, and enedled him, by live 








ving recommended hin 


tend the circle of hiscomneree, With this assist- 


ance the house of Baring soan rose to considera- 
tion in the city, where wealth and talents for 
business are estimated at their proper value. ‘The 
subject of this memoir was oue of a numerous fa- 
mily, but he early distinyuished hiinself so as to- 
attract the peculiar attention of his father, The 
old gentleman was in every respect a thorough 

in and simple in his address, 
grave io his mest social intercourse, and regulat- 
ing even his domestic concerns by the strictest 
method. ‘The same gra of manners, the sane 
readiness of comprehension, the sane adhereuce 
to order, and the same distaste of pleasure—in a 
word, the same talent for business, were possessed. 
by the son as by the father, ‘The whole burden 
of education, however, was not supported by 
the father alone. Sir Francis was scut to a re- 














| to impose regulations. & Every r 
“he, in one of his speeches upow this subject, is 
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putable school, and under the tuition of a gentle. 
man of the name of Coleman, the author of sc- 
| veral mathematical treatises, obtained an ac. 





curate knowledge, and singular dexterity, in the 
most useiul part of the science of mathematics. 
Jt was with this tutor Sir Francis acquired the 
talent for which he was most distinguished, for he 
| becume the first alycbraist of the day, and iu cal- 
| culations which must be made upow the spot, and 
admit of no previous study, he was justly cousi- 
dered as unequalled. With such means «nd ie 
; ducements, it 














an be no reasonable sudyject 0. sure 
prise that Sir Francis soon reached the highest 
« point of city reputation. Upon the death of his 
father he considered ast most worthy suce 
cessor, and the richest heuses and the most 
wealthy he es at the t ead of the town 
cred him as a desirable partner, Mr. 
Buring soon after made bin choice, and married 
the daughter of Mr. Baston, an opulent wer- 
chant. This lady dicd abuut three yeare since at 
Bath. Mr. Baring, from a proprietor, having 
become a director of the East lndia Company, io 
the yeur 1784 canvassed the Cornish Borough 
of Grampound, and touk his seat in the House of 
Commons. ‘The nation was just beginning to re- 
cover tyom the effects of the Ancrican war, and 
to repzic the rnin of its commerce, occasioned by 
the final separation of se many of its wealthy co- 
lonics. To gratity the peopic, aud perhaps with 
the hope of cflecting something beneficial, the 
new Ministry exerted themselves during the 
whole course of this Parliament, to re-animate the 
spirit of commerce, and new tres 
cluded with such of the ferciga puwels as could 
be persuaded to enter into tk aygements, 
The reputation of Mr. Bar now so well 
established, that the premicr consulted him in the 
greater part of these aituirs, and is suid in con- 
formity with his advice, to have adopted some 
important arrangements of this natore. ‘Lhe 
principles of Me. Baring, with regard to com- 
mercial treaties, were the sume with those of the 
writers on public economy—that the sole object 
ofa Miuisier should be, to lease commence as tree 
as possille, to sutiey it to lind its own channels, 
and to inte: Sere rather to remove obstacles, than 
lation,” says 
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a restriction, aud as such, contrary to that free- 
» held to be the first principle of 
the weil-being of commerce. A restriction or re- 
ulation, may doubtless answer the particular 
purpese for which it is imposed, but as com- 
merce is pot a simple thing, but a thing ofa thou. 
sund relations, what may be of profit in the par- 
ticular, may be ruinous in general.” But in the 
public character of Sir Francis Baring, the most 
prominent part was his conduct as a leading 
Divector of the Kast India Company, and the 
strenuous assertion of what he ccnsidered as the 
rights of the Comp=ny, agrinst what he deemed 
the infringements of private traders. Sir Francis 
Baring, on this occasion, came forward as the 



































advocate of the Company, and defended its cause 
with av ardour coutrary to the usual moderatien 
of his character. He insisted that the heavy ex- 
pence, and the actual public services of the Com- 
pauy, composed a debt, to the discharge of which 
an eternal monopely of the East India trade would 
scarcely be sufficient, Let it he granted,” suid 
nd 











he, “that we uve improved our possessions, 
that under the hands of the Company, an ins 
niticant colony has become a great empire. That 
we should be deprived of a government, because 
ithas thus flourished under our protection, ap- 
pears equally unjust and ludicrous, Let us he 
treated with something like justice; and if we 
are to be ousted of a farm which we have thus im- 
proved, let it be fur some better reason than that 
we have thus improved it.” It is needless to add 
what has been the event of this cuntest ; the c 
terwas renewed, und the relief of the body of E 
lish merchants, from what their petition called 
“ this oppresive monopoly,” left, like other evils 
tothevradual effect of time. In the year 1796, 

apon Sir John Jervis being rewarded with a; 
peerage, and therefore vacated his seat for Chip- j 
piag Wycombe, Sir Francis Baring was elected as 
arepresentative for that horovgh. The charac- 
ter of Sir Francis Baring, in his domestic rela- 
tions, was truly amiable. Althongh of a grave 
cast of mind, he was fond of sucial amusements, 
and extreme] ached to the fine arts, of which 
he wasa judicions and munificent patron. Like 
the princely merchants of Florence, to whom we 
bavecompared bim, he was a patron of litera | 
ture and of the arts which embellish and improve 
life. He had a taste of natural simplicity, un- 
Vitiated by the affectation of connoisseurship ; he 
valued the arts, not only as the instrument of na- 
tional grandeur, andone of the main characteris- | 
tics of u polished people, but he esteemed them 
likewise as an important ally to national pros- 
































perity and mercantile opnience; he considered | 


them as the source from which we derived the 
improvement of our mennfactures,and the founda- 
tion npon which was raised the superiority of 
eur exports in foreign markets. 
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Baring had formed avery choice end valuable 
collection of ancient and modern m:sters 5 but 
he was a patron likewise of living merit, and, to 
his great hovour, and the credit of his taste, he 
particulurly distinguished the wosks of the vene- 
rable President of the Royal Academy. He com- 
missioned him for scveral valuable pictures, 
and, if we mistake not, was the purchaser of the 
admirable picture of & Christ and the Child,” 
painted by Mr. West, and exhibited this year at 
Somerset-House. The conversution of Sir F. 
Baring, like his address, was simple and devoid 
of ostentation. He was extremely liberal to the 
national charities, and a great promoter of any 
laudable speculation of commerce. The abilities 
of Sir Francis never shone more conspicuously, 
than in the evidence whic hhe gave some months 
since upon the Buliion Committee, 

Marnino.—tenry Richard Wood, Fsq. only 
son of Colonel Wood, of Hollin-Hall, in the 
county of York, to Miss Eckersall eldest daughter 
of J. Eckersall, Fsq. of Culverton-house, near 
Bath —Lord Falmouth, to Miss Bankes, eldest 
daughter of Henry Bankes, sq. The happy 
pair passed the honey-moon at Mr. Bankes’s 
seatin Hampshire.— At St. Ann's Church, F. W. 
* Desailly, Fxq. of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s service, to Miss Naney Sophia Piggot, of 
Soho.—W illiam Dickinson, Fsq. of the Custom. 
house, to Miss Essey, of Abbott’s Langley, 
Herts. 

Diep.—In Old Burlington-street, the Hon. E. 
Bouverie, M.P. for Northampton, and uncle to 
the Earl of Radnor.—Mr. Howe, a respect- 
able tradesman in Mary-le-bone-street, expir- 
ed without a groan, whilst in the act of stoop- 
ing for a pipe, which he let fall from his 
mouth in the shop —After a lingering illness, 
Lieut. Frederick Talbot Fowler, of the Koyal Ma- 
rines, aged wi, onlyson of Mr. Fowler, of Cle- 
ment’s-Inn, Solicitor, His remains were in- 
terred in the burying ground at Chatham, with 
"i military honours, at which every Officer at head- 
| quarters attended. 
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BEDFORDSHIRE. 


deavouring to recover them, fell between the 


A dreadful accident happened to one of the Lin- I horses and the coach, the wheels of which passed 
coln coaches while stopping in the town of | over him, and killed him instantly. In aminute’s 
Biggleswade, the horses were alarmed by the |) time the coach came in contact with» post, and 
passing of a load of sheep-skins, piled to some |’ was overturned. There were fire outside and two 
height on the back of an ass, ‘Ihe s~uell of the |; inside passengers: oue of the former number wes 
skins seemed to offend them, for they all four keld |, severely cnt and biuised about the thighs by one 
up their heads, breathed hard, and furiously set | of the wheels; the other pussengers were litle 
off with the conch. The driver, in consequence |! hurt. Miss Phipps, a young lady of Peterborough, 
ef the sudden jerk, dropped the reins, and in en- !) who was travelling in the coach at the time of the 
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accident, died in twelve hours after, in conse- 
queace of thé fright. 
CUMBERLAND. 

At the Camberland Assizes an action was 
brought by a Mrs. Graham against a Mr. Hether- 
iugton, for a breach of promise of marriage. The 
Plaintiff is a widow, who since the death of ber 
husband has resided with her father and mother 
at Dubwath. It appeared that in July, 1809, the 
Defendant came to visit the Pliintift’s father, and 
asked his consent to marry bis daughter, This 
being complied with, promises of mnrringe were 
repeated by the Plaintitf to “the Defendant, but 
not fulfilled. In October following, the Plaintix. 
and defendant wet ata public-house, at Bolton 
Fell End. The Defendant was here interroguted 
by the Plaintiff respecting the delay of his pro- 
mise. He replied, in the presence of the landlord, 
that “le would marry the Defendant, let friends 
or foes say what they pleased.” Au arrangement 
was then made, that on the Saturday following 
the parties should meet for the solemuization of 
the marriage at Carlisle, The Plaintiff, accord- 
ing to this agreement, was met by the Defendant, 
who then stated that he had altered his intention. 
The consequence was, the Defendant's return to 
her father’s house, much chagrined by the disap- 
pointment: she was, however, accompanied by 
the Defendant, who, after entering the house of 
her father, kneeled down, and in the presence of 
the Plaintif’ and her mother, “ imprecated the 
vengeance of Heaven on himself, ifhe did not, on 
the Monday following, fulfil his promise.” After 
which, the Defendant discontianed his visits, and 
all correspondence between the parties was broken 
off —It was urged, on the part of the Defendant, 
that there existed no proof of courtship having 
commenced previous to the 26th of July, at which 
time it was known that the Plaintiff was preg- 
nant; that the disparity of age between the 
Plaintiff and the Defendant was so great, that 
there was some probability the Defendant, on 
account of his youth, had been ensnared.—Ver- 
dict for the Plaintiff, 1001. damages. 

Driep.—At Threepland, Mrs. Mary Jackson, 
aged eighty-two years, forty of which she had been 
a widow, and was greatly respected throngh life. 
She was the person who first discovered the me- 
thod of rearing what are now called potatoe-oats, 
so generally cultivated in various parts of the 
kingdom. ‘The circumstance which led to it was 
the deceased's observing a single stem of oats 
growing on a potatue rig, the seed of which had 
been conveyed thither by the wind. Observing 
that the straw was uncommonly strong, when the 
grain was matured, she preserved it, and used it 
for sced the ensning season ; which succeeding in 
a very extraordinary degree, the method was svon 
utter udopted by numbers of farmers. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Three persons, after dining at Buxton, were 
suddenly seized witha violent internal attack, one 
ef whom died almost immediately; the ethers, 

















with apparent great difficulty, survived. It ap- 
peared that they had, ina inistake, eaten of the 
root of hemlock, scraped with some horse-radish, 
to roasted beef. 

Marrirp.—\t Duffield, Mr. W. Stephenson, 
pluinber and glazier, to Miss Brown, W idow of 
the late Mr. T. Browa, both of Belper. This 
blooming young widow had interred her former 
husband about twelve weeks, and was apparently 
inconsoluble for his loss, till within a few days of 
her union with Mr. Stevenson, the sight of whose 
athletic form drove the tear of sorrow from her 
eye, and replaced it with the compassiouate glance 
of love. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

A singular circumstance lately ocenrred a short 
distance from Chudleigh. Four gentlemen, pas- 
sengers in the muil-coach, coming to that town, 
overcome by the fatigue of their journey, sunk 
into the arms of Morpheus; when, in coming 
down a hill, the coach door flew open, and one of 
them fell out, unknown to the others, nor was he 
inissed until the coach stopped several miles fur- 
ther on; the guard seeing the door open, awoke 
the other three, aud inquired for their coupanion, 
but they knew nothing of him; nor could he be 
found althongh a horse was procured and search 
made for hin: he however arrived bere in the 
afternoon, in one of the heavy coaches, and hed 
not sustained any injury. 

KENT. 

A singular event occurred in the wheat field of 
Mr. Avan, of Tenterden, when T. Collins, at the 
advanced age of 95, reaped in company with his 
son, William, aged 72, and his daughter, Sarah, 
aged 66, and whose united years amounted to 233. 
It is equally remarkable, that the father is free 
from the infirmitics peculiar to old age; and in 
order to commemorate the event, he bas lately 
been presented with a scythe with an appropriate 
inscription thereou. 

Birtis.—At Sheerness garrison, Mrs. Barnes, 
wife of Mr. Barnes, of the Tuns Inn, was safely 
delivered of four children, three boys and one 











girl, all dead born. In November last she was 
delivered of Twins, which lived only one month, 
making six children in nine months! She isin 
a fuir way of recovery. 

Marriep.—At St. Paul's Deptford, Captair 
Andrew Hutton of the Elizabeth Indiaman, to 
Elizabeth Mary, only daughter of Mr. J. Cor- 
mack, of New Cross, Surrey. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 

A man of the name of George Watson was lately 
apprehended for stealing a mare from the pre- 
inises of Mr. Whittington, at Halfhide, on the 
preceding night, which happened to be very 
fogey. After riding for about two hours, and 
thinking himself sa ¢ from pursuit, he went into 
afarm-yard at Sheeptrall, to rest his horse and 
himself; when, to his great astonishment, he raz 
into the bands of the owners of the horse, not 
being more than 9 quarter of a mile from the place 









whence he stole her, whither she had brought 
Liu: back by a circwitous route. 

The follewing extraordinary case has lately 
eccurred in a small village near Great Berkham- 
stead :—.\ poor woman of the name of Beckett, 
for several months past, at intervals, has slept re- 
peatedly several days together, sometimes four, 
five, and at one time nine days without iuterimis- 
sion. During this time she reecives ne uourish- 
ment, and, after waking, soon sinks again into 
her former state. Her eyes are fixed, her body 
isstitf, and her whole appearance is death-like 
She has been visited by several persons while in 
this state, but from the long continnance of it has 
almost ceased to become an object of curiosity. 
The poor woman's mulady arose, it is imagined, 
in consequence of a severe iudisposition after 
\ying-in. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Horrip Murper.—Aniluquest has been taken 
st Longtown, in Herefordshire, before William 
Pattershall, Esq. on the body of Joan Gwylexian, 
who was found in her house ou Thursday, Aug 
\Gth, so dreadfully beaten and injured, tbat she 
died on the Saturday following. From tho evi- 
dence it appeared, that the deceased was a per- 
son in years, and that she resided alone in a 
house in the parish of Clodork, and it was ge- 
nerally reported that she always kept a consider- 
able snm of money in the house. ‘The murderers 
appeared to have obtaincd an entrance into the 
house during the night between Tuesday and 
Wednesday, by removing some part of the tiles 
from the roof, and the old lady having secured 
the door of her chamber, they had forced up some 
of the boards of the flooring of the room over that 
in which she slept, and thus obtained admission 
toher ; when, it appeared from the situation in 
which she was discovered, they beat her with 
a large stick till they supposed she was dead. 
She remained in that state undiscovered till 
Thursday morning, when she was found by a 
neighbour lying near her bed nearly lifeless. She 
survived, however, till the Suturday, when she 
expired, without having been able to give any 
account of her murderers. ‘Lhe Jury returned a 
verdict of—Wilful Murder against some Person 
er Persons unknown.—Three people are in 
eastody on suspicion, viz. a mother, her sun, and 
a female friend. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. . 

A young man of the name of Thornton, at 
Moulton Seals End, in this county, scaled the 
steeple of the parish church, which is one hun 
dred and ten ‘eet high, by means of the small pre 
jections of stone attached to the exte rior of the 
spire. Not content ith succecdins in gaining the! 
stone which caps the summit, he aspired to sui 
stitute his cloth apron for the fane. Whilst ci 
ing up the staff, at the extremity 0° whieh the | 
fane is fixed, it broke with his weight! His de- 
struction appeared inevitable; but, fo uvately, ; 
his body canght he stump of the otf, an be | 




















was thus arrested is bis descent, aud shortly after | 


OCCURRENCES, &e. Ke. 


descended to the ground by the same adventurous 
route which he traced in his ascent. . 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Diep.—\t Spital, near Berwick, after a life 
of strange vicissitudes and wonderful escapes, T. 
Gordon, aged above Qo years. 4t is related of 
hin, that, at one period of his live, being under 
sentence of death in Edinburzh guul, one of the 
County Magistrates, speskiag warmly bout the 
prisoner, said, that ‘ all the Gordons should be 
hanged.” ‘This speech was convesed to the then 
Luchess of Gordon, who, feeting for the honoar 
of the name, immediately exerted all her in- 
flucuce in behali of Gordon, and succeeded ia 
getting his sentence changed to @ few years 
sulitary confinement. 

NORFOLK. 

At the Norfolk Assizes an action was brouvht 
to recover the sum of £20 due on a note of hand. 
Plaintit! was a carpenter at Grent Yarmouth, at 
which place defendant is a coast-waiter, whose 
signing and delivering the note was proved. ‘The 
defence set up was very extraordinary, and ex- 
cited much laughter. It was endeavoured to be 
proved that the note was obtained by the com- 
bined artiiice of the plaintifi, his wife, and maid, 
to frighten the defendant out of a sum of money, 
by decoying him into the plaintid’s house, and 
then into his wite’s bed-room, when it? was 
sv contrived that the plaintiff! made his an- 
expected appearance, pretending to be ina vio- 
lent passion both at the iutruder and his owa 
wife, and brandishing his cudgel ina threaten- 
ing manner.” ‘This statement was corroborated 
by testimony of the servant-maid, who had only 
received half-a-crown from Collins for her share 
of the spoil, and also by the constable who was 
brought to take the intruder into custody, 
who heard Mrs. Collins say, on that occnsion, 
that Browne, the defendant, had offered her a 
guinea for hee favours. On bearing this, 
Hrowue, in great alarm, suid he was ruined, aud 
in the morning both parties having met by agree- 
ment, Collins said he would make up the matter 
for titty ponnes. Browue said he could not pity 
that sum, and offered £20, for which he gave his 
note of hand. The learned Judge, in suinwing 
up the evidence remarked, that as Browne had 
given the note of hand voluntarily, it must be paid. 
Verdict for the plaintiff. 

Marricp.—aAt St. Stephen's, Norwich, Mr. 
James Bell, of the Steam Mills, to Mrs. Barnard, 
of the former place. 


RADNORSITIRE. 

At Presteigne Assizes, a lamentable instance of 
depravity occurred : a boy, not wore than twelve 
veurs old, was tried tor a burglary, which he had 
vommitied in company with two other boys about 
his own age. These young depredators hud acted, 
it appeared, with more artful caution than could 
ce expgete! “rom much older offenders, ne has 
escaped, and tke second being admined King’s 
evidence, brought the fact home to the third boy, 





















Whe received sentence of death, but ou account 
of his tender years wos reprieved. 
SUSSEX. 
At the last Sussex Assizes, 











rah Searle was in- 





feted for stealing sevevut artivtes of plate in the | Mung e : 
ered or a : ! Hlord, who stool petrited with astonishment till 


n, at Westmester in this 
sone: in this case 


house of Mr. Cunz 
county. The condact of the p 
was the most urt/ul end extraordinary thet he: 
lately occurred in any Court of Justice. Mr.Cam- 
pion being absent in Loudon the latter end of 
May and June lust. the prisoner was the only ser- 
vant left in the hou: For several days before 
the robbery, she complained to the ¢ 
others tl.at she heard persons about the house in 
the night, and expressed her fenrs that it wos 
beset by thieves. She even vent the length of 
gettinga man to sleep in the h nid she went 
to sleep at his cottage, returnin 
One imorning she cescribed a iaan of sespicious 
appearance, who, she said had been there in- 
quiring for Mr. Campion; and she eftcted to 
have discovered the bars of the dairy windew, 
which had been nearly sawed throrgh at the 
bottom. At Inst she suid, that on the mo: 
of the Gth of June, just os skeied got tothe 
house, and was about to Hight the fire, the s 
man rushed from the wash-honse, seized her by 
the hair of her head, and drageed her over the 
house compelling her to shew him where the 
plate was deposited, which she was oblized to do 5 
that he then took her into the kitchen, and hung 
her to a nail in the kitchen, and there left her; 
that she, by the assistance of another nail in the 
wall, raised herself, and was kept trom suflocat- 
ing until she got a cusp knite fram ker pocket, 
which she opened with her teeth, aud then ent 
the rope. She immediately fell down, and npon 
recovering herself, she ran out toa ueighboar's 
house, with the ropes abont her neck, whe 
she stated the particulars, All ti ese fucts she di 
posed before the Mazistrates at Lewes; but sns- 
picions were entertuined of their truth, for it was 
observed that the window-bars had been sawed 
from within-side the house; and, upou search, 
all the articles of plate were fuand in her box.— 
The Jury found her guilty, and she was sen- 
tenced to seven yeais transportation, 

Brighton, Sept.3, Last Friday evening, as 
one of the Worthing coaches was on its jonrney 
to this place, it was overturned near Buckine- 
ham, and some of the passengers materially hurt. 
A gentleman rained Cole, in ew inent soticitor of 
Windsor, who bas been sojourning bere a short 
time, was thrown ‘rom the roof with such violence 
that his right leg vas dreadfully broken, b's left 
Jog lacerated to the bone, his right arm cui, the 
wrist part out of place, and the shoul, 
ed. Another gentleman, named Taylor, 
outside passenger, received a severe conti on 
uis forehead ; and the coachman and two others 
were hurt, butina much less degree, ‘Thiy dread. 
ful eulamity avoxe frum the spiuit of opposition, a | 
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new conch having set up. 









| diately cfleered his 


j bat the quarrel was of a more distant date. 


| took place h 









Atthe Tap of a certain Inn, in Ship-street, 
Brighton, #/s heroes of the knife lately sat down 
to snpoes, fully determined to dispat: h thirty-six 
pounds of satt beef, which they efected in ten 
iP martis on of the land. 











nies, to the nos 








tely dis. 





the beef was dicputebed, when he immed 

cared to inform the sharks thet were in wait. 
below stairs that all was devonred. 

SURREY. 

A deel was fought at Monts 

day wiorning, Sept. a, betwe 

and Mr. Coleshall 


Herston Von. 






a genticman of some noturiccy 
on the turf, in consequence of a Cspute relative 
to some trivial bet at Feham races, After ox- 
changing two shots the Ci piain was dongcrovsly 
ded in his left breast, and his antagonist has 
The perties were stopped whilst mea- 
suring their ground to fightin Middlesex on the 
Swurdiy preeeding, by the fuformetion af Mr, 



































Coleshall’s brother, Captain Hlonts died of hiv 
wonnd on the Sunday following, heving presi- 
vy beca removed to London. The bail was 
acted the day acter the duel. On the Corn 
Iqucst there was na evidence before the 

dury asty Mr. Coieshail, but it was merely stated 
that four geutlen ighted from chaises oa the 
heath, a yanother on horseback, aud 
that two tires were exe ed, when the deceased 





fell, and he pat into a chaise and driven off. 
The jury returned a verdict of Wilfal Murder 
against some persen or persons unknown. 
Another fetal duel fons ht on ‘Thursday 
morning, Sept. 6, upon W imbleton Common. At 
half past five o'clock, thice post-chaises were 
noticed passing over Putney Beige, and at balf 
past six one of the eluiscs returned to the Red 
ciun at Putney, witha wounded gentleman of 
the name of Pas hase ce is in Nor- 
than ptos sent for, and 
ound that ay cbell had entered the groin; 
the uniortanate gentlewsan died the sume after- 
noon, His antagonist a Captain Clark, imme. 
ape, Mr. ne was the 
¢ Rene Payar, isq. and he 
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younger son of the 





lost him bis fortune, to the amount of 1,ocol a 
fet four childven by hia 
ye 





Mr. Pay ne 


year, 





G The cause 
melancholy, The chal- 
3 ago, at Scarborough, 
‘Lhe 
rshter of the late Dr. Clark, of New- 
castle, was the friend of Mrs, Payne, anda vie 
sitor in the y. An unfortunate attachiwent 
con Mr, Payne end Miss Clerk, 
cud trauepired, which the irritated feclings of the 
brother freed him to rescnt,  eyery means were 
tried by Mr. Jolin Payac, brother of the deceased, 
toavért the catastrophe, butin vain. Mr. Geo. 
Payne waa most exemplary in all his conduct 
thronh life, except this fatal attachment. He 
tsa most liber! and amost amiable man, He 
had whispered to his second, Mr. Albbet, that he 
should not return Mr. Clark's five: but the tirst 


amiable wive, who wos a) 
of the fatal diel is or 
fenvre took place ton 
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PROWINGIL 





shot proved mortal — An inqnest was bel 
body, and Vir. Stilfite, the ser nu 
the deceased, deposed, that he found a wound ia 
theleft groin, whisk: passed through the intestines, | 
dl several arteries, caused an! 
hemor the abdomen, which witness be- | 
lieved the exuse of Lis death; however, he hud 
found uo bali, Witness had not asked whether 
Mr. Peyne bad fonelt a dael, but overheard him 
say tot veatlenn why was in the room, “Well, 
Vhope, have net diseraced myself?” to whiel 
the other nawered, “ Quite the con- 
trary."— "Lhe jury returned a verdict of Wilful 
Mules against some person or persous unknown, 
SOMERKSETSHIRE, 
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brought by 
Mr. Al r. Suweiby, for the recovery 
of 1sal. 1 od. for sa Wo and 1 
his profession of a surgeon, and cor medicines 
sopplied 
a 








pane exer 





in operation for 
tune, on che Defend- 
amt'vson, o youth about seventeen years of age. 
Thesumof sal. bed been paid into court, and the 
tion had been browht for the remainder, The 
sun Cousisted of three separate charges, ¥ 
logs. for the oper tion aud attendance for six 
Mouths, Suge. for strictures, and’a:1. oe. od. for 
aedicines, which were dispensed by the Pia 
athe request of the Devend 
Lens, in opening the cure, paid a high eompli- 
ment to the skiil of Mr. Allard, declaring he was 
sicond to ue man in the kingdom: and it was; 
proved that Mr. ifackets had paid ino guineas tor 
ayimiler operation. Gn the part of the Defend- 
ant, Mr. Jekyll addressed the jury, in a speech 
asbrillivat aud replete with sarcusti 

ever fell from his tongue, 
that a case more bare of that evideuce which 
should eutitle a Plaintii to a verdict, was never 
brought into Court; that the exorbitant charges 
of the Plaiutii! were unsupported by the test 
of any professional geuteman in the same city, 
that such were the usual and proper ebarge 
“ Methinks, (says Mr. J.) Dview this gentleman 
Feinag to bis Sabine farm in Dorsetshire; he 
his turued Lis spatula into 
his uncet into a pruning-Auide, cultivating nis 
own rhubord, and using his syringe to water hb 
plants, himseif reclining under the shade of his 
Pernvian bark.” He hoped, when be viewed the 
streets of his native city, that he would do it with 
outasizh, and that he should have no necd to 
exclaim with Gil Blas to his friend Scipio, on 
approaching the gates of Valladolid, at signt of 
this lust place A couid not help heaving a proteund |! 
sigh, aud my companion, who perceived it, ask- 
jug the © © Chiid (said 1), 1 practised physic 
ales tine in this city, and my couscicuce up- 
braids ine with it at this moment!’ Geuthemen, Mr. 
Tackett, it is true, has said he paid Ico guin 
but ro charges of this sort a distinction of pe 
should be taken into the account. Lvery protes- 
sional man would make a didereuce between sew- 
ing up the head of an apple- wowan anda Serjeant 





nd who had pert 
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at Liew. fy Learned Fri 
at Pell (wit se bead was b.. i 


ad “pp site, Mr. Ser 
nd ui teat an ace 








is te had ‘dl the mass of med 
us poor boy tad swallowed, and found that iz 
amounted to 49 drafts and niixtuves, at los. Od. 
per day, You have it iu ev dence to be sure, 
Gentlenen, that the bottles were roturned, and 
this revinds me of a passage ina comedy of the 
celebrated Foote, where a medical man exelnins, 
“ Well, Lhave got my bottles, so I shail wot 
be out of pocket."—Mr. Sowerby having paid 
sal. into Court, tity guineas fur the operation, 
and twenty guineas for the medicine, the jury 
gave a verdict for that sum, thiuking itu reason. 
uble compensation to Mr, Allard. 
YOKKSIHIRE, 

A shocking event occurred at Aldbrongh, im 
Holderness, lately, being the fair-day at that 
place. A young man, ne ned Whitehead, servant 
with Mr. Stebbines of Preston, had some time 
ayo paid his addresses to the daughter of Benja- 
win Ockleton, of Mdbrough. but had been dis- 
carded. He wet with her ct that place one even- 
Ling, fuilowed her into the Jelda, where she had 

goue to .clk along with herannt, and en her re- 

fusing to conutenance his addresses, swore he 
/ would cither have her, or wake her that nobody 
1 gd. Hethen drew outa kuile, and stab- 
bed her in the brezst aud thioat several times, 
4 Marit she succeeded in wresting the knife fom 

Chimyindeing which both her hands were mach 

cut, I ply the aunt having run back to the 

town, several people came to the spot in time to 
her life, though she is 
nds. ‘The man, we un- 
derstand, hid once or twice b«fore threatened her 
lite, but burea very general good character, He 
has been committed to York Castle. 
| Marnicp.—AtHull, Luke Geil, of the Royal 
Artillery, to Miss \un W ether! A, ‘of th t place. 
he bridegroom got 2 livens -€ of the vicar on the 
1) Preceding evening, and wragtped it up in a five 
, guinca note, but lost bothin his way home. They 
“Were found next morning by a young woran, 
who very houestly took them to the vicar’s, just 
at the time when the soldier arrived to relate bi 
| inisfortune.—-Mr. Joseph Holmes, of Woodhoure, 
0 Miss M. Cooper, of [Hunfict, ucar Leeds. The 
bridegroom is deaf and dub. 

Diev.—Mr. David Haigh, Jandlord of the 
Shakespeare tavern, in Halifax. Having got 
: out of bed, supposed in his sleep, un"ertunately 

| threw up the chamber window, and failing into a 

yard divining the premises, he was so dreadfully 

bruised as to cunse his death. He was in the 
| primeof fife.and has lert three children, und a 
| pregnant wife to lament the dreadful accident. 
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| TRE AND. 

| In the last number of La Bette ASSeMBLEE 

i inserted some particulars of an horrid murder 
committed iniveland, The culprits were tried at 

Carvickfurgus, and found guilty. The following 








we 






is an acvount of the execution of the offenders :— 
On Friday, Aug. 24th, the dreadful sentence 
of the kw was put in execution upon John 
Cherry and Charles Underwood, for the murder 
ef John M‘Clure. Underwood was permitted to 
have aninterview with his wife, which was ex- 
tremely affecting. This young man, who had 
scarcely attained bis gist year, was married only 
one week previously to hisapprehension, and not 
a month before the termination of his life— 
Joho Cherry was attended by three of his sous. 
Upon reaching Randalstown, the prisoners being 
Brought ito the Court-house, and Underwood 
introduced jntoan inner apartment, he there, in 
the presence of Mr. Aiken, the Magistrate, br. 
Henry, and one or two others, made a full and 
ample cou‘essior of bis guilt. While Underwood 





wasin one apartment, the old maa was in an- | 
ether, where he was exhorted in the most earnest | 


manner to acknowled_e the justice of his seu- 
tence, and to consess his guilt but, shelter 
himself under the casuistry, that “not hay 
struck x blow, he was not criminal,” he persisted 
in continuing “deuf to every argument, sitling with 
his legs across, and taking snuff in quantities, 
with the most hardened composure Ou theirar- 
sival at the fatal tree, the Kev. Dr. Henry offered 











upan energetic prayer, to which the youth paid | 


the utmost attention; but the aged criminal 
secmed stupidly obdurate.  lumediately atter- 
wards, Underwood stood opright on the car, and 
with a calm firmness addressed the multitude in 
bearly these words :—* Yon sce me here, my 
fricads, brought to this shameful end in the dower 
of my youth. [beg of you, for the love of God, 
and ifyou would wish .o cseape my fate, toavoid 


bad company of ull sorts, particularly shun cock- | 


fixbting, drinking, and swearing, and above all 
things, pay attention to the Sabbath-day, and 
never omit attending meeting, and hearing the 
word of God:—Forthe love of God, mind what 
I say. Ideserve to die, for Lam guilty ; but it is 
a consolation tome that 1 did nut raise my hand; 

But 1 might have saved the man. I state it upon 
my death, that it was my uncle John Underwood 
who strack M*Clure upon the head, and Kubert 
Courtenay who stabbed bi with o beyonet: it; 
was this unrurtunate old man who canscd it all— 
Galway was as bad, what he swore was part 
true, and partly -ulse—he did not offer his daugh- | 
ter ip mariiage."—Thea turning to Cherry, he 
addressed him in the most earnest and pathetic 
mauner, nearly as follows :—* And now, Jolin 
Cherry, for the love of God and your own soul, 

eouless your guilt!” Here the hardened old wap 
looked up most impudently, interrupting him, as 
af offenued, and muttering, “What would you 
have me to say."— You huve been a very wick- 
edd nan, and bave been the means of bringing 
we here. My God! when so young a creature 
ts 1am isso enst down with the weight of my sins, 
swhat must be yuur ease, and you so old ; 


















fur you ! 


PROVINCIALS —REVARKABLE OCCURRENCES, fe. &e. % 


know you always bore a bad character.—For my 
part J am now light, and am rejoiced I am going 
to die; for having begun so young, my sins 
would have been increased if 1 had not been cut 
off. The devilhud got hold of me. Come! be- 
gin for God's sake, and state all your sins from 
the first. May God forgive you! I do, and every 
one.” A shroud, &e. being produced, Under- 
wood, with the greatest fortitude and deliberation, 
divested himself of his clothes, even including his 
shirt- and having put on the shroud, distributed 
Lis clothes amongst his friends, and then said he 
hoped what he bad said before was heard by 
} every one —*] spoke as loud as] could,” said he, 
“and | hope you remember it; and whilst the 

Azeadtul preparation was making, he continued 
,: his address, repeating and enforcing neatly the 

sane sentiments. At length, on the car being 
driven away, the unfortunate men came to the 
ground, every thing being inetlectually done by 
the miserable executioner. About twenty minutes 
* elapsed in re-ndjusting the ropes, during which 

time Underwood stood steady: and being told 





| that he had a few moments longer, he replied 
| God is still good to me, and I have always been 
i ungrateful,” and then employed his time in ex- 
| horting theerowd; but Cherry only muttered as 
| before; and while every heart throbbed for Un- 
| derwood, not a feeling of pity was excited for the 
| hoary villain, neither did he seem to feel for bin- 
j self. Thescene at last closed. Underwood was 
| a fine erect youth of about six feet high, light hair 
| and complexion, long visage, and hada very sen- 

sible aud rather a good countenance. Cherry 
i was a set old man, about five feet seven inches 
i high, with a wentherbeatem countenance, expres- 
sive of low cunning and assurance—he could 
neither read nor write. While Underwood was 
i. dictating what was written down at Randlestown, 
he exclaimed with great feeling, “Oh! that Al- 
mighty God wonld soften the heart of that old 
man, Fle has had mach experience, and lam 
' but a young man and have been led away.”—It 
| was noticed, that when Underwood was exhorting 
' Cherry to confess his crimes, though his sous 
were near him at the time, none of them joined in 
ss request, but prese: ed an expressive si- 
lence—When at the place of execution, Un- 
derwoud asked for several of his acquaintances, 
and they were called for among the crowd and 
jel thatthe orphan wanted them. Many went 
i forward tohim. He shook hands with them, and 
| bade then farewell. Previonsly to being tied up 
ja second time, he held ap his right hand, and 
declared he never struck M‘Clure.—The bodies 
were suspended about thirty-Gve minutes, and 
aiter being taken down, that of Underwood was 
| conveyed to the County Infirmary af Lis 
, disseetion, but on account of the contrition he 
' had manifested, it was given to his father-in-law 
and his other friends whe applied for it. 
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AUGUSTA AMELIA BEAUHARNOIS, VICE-QUEEN OF ITALY. 
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Avcusta AMELIA BEAunarnots, |} under the auspices of the modern Charle- 
Vice-Queen of Italy, is the daughter of the |, Magne. M 
King of Bavaria, late Elector of that cele- |i It had always been the ambition of 
brated division of the German Empire. |; Bonaparte to connect the bastard royalty 
She was the first of those royal sacrifices |, of his blocd by engrafting from legi- 
which was offered up to the ambition of | timate stocks; a inariiage the tore was 

« Napoleon, and was made the pledge of | proposed, and Eugene Beauhainois, son of 
friendship and alliance between France|: the repudiated Empress, was brought for- 
and Bavaria at a period of the war, in‘| ward as a husband for the daughter of 
which both powers stood in need of the; the Elector of Bavaria. To render him 
assistance of eachother. ~ I worthy of this marriage, he received a 

In the third coalition war, which closed . principality in Italy as his portion, and the 
with the battle of Austerlitz, it became,| rank of Viceroy. The character of his 
necessary to reward the Elector of Bavaria, , wife has not been attacked by any calumny 
if not for his open assistance of Buna- | of the day; she is reckoned amiable and 
parte against his legitimate sovereign the | dutiful, 
Emperor of Austria, yet, at least, for his Her husband is one of the characters 
convenient neutraity. His principality || whom it is not very easy to distinguish: he 
therefore was enlarged by Bonaparte into |! is neither a General nor a Statesman ; his 
akingdom, and some of the :apine and dis- | only merit with Napoleon was his reiations 
memberment of Italy and Germany were |! ship, and his rewaid has not been earned 
tossed in as an arrondissement to his terri- || by his merit, but by that condition of cir- 
tory. The rank of the Elector himself |} cumstances which has elevated the low, 
was likewise accommodated to his increase || and prostrated the great. 
ef territorial power, and he was crowned Yy2 
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A VIEW OF THE NATIONAL AND SOCIAL CHARACTER OF THE 
PORTUGUESE. 
FROM THE OBSERVATIONS OF A TRAVELLER LATELY RETURNED. 


2 —n_— 


In the following hasty sketch of the 
manners and customs of the Portugucse, 
differing so widely from those of the Eng- 


lish, it will be a satisfaction to observe, * 


that if they are not so polished or conge- 
nial to our mode of living, the deficiency 
is in some measure compensated by the 
hospitality an Englishman never fails to 
mect with, provided he will conform to 
the customs of the country. 
a Briton is revered and respected as a de- 
liverer of the country; whilst a French- 
man is execrated and abhorred. 

The Fidalgos, or nobles, are in general 
indolent, their education ina great mea- 
sure nevlected, and their information con- 
fined to the knowledge of their own estates 
or the environs of Lisbon: their he uses 
are a strange mixture of the palace and the 
pigstve; exhibiting a costly suite of apart- 
ments painted in the Italian style, whilst 
at the same time your elfactory nerves 
are saluted with the odoriferous cffluvia 
of the stable, which usually occupies the 
gtound floor. ‘The entrance to these man- 
sions resembles our coach-howses in Eng- 
Jand, with large fulding-doors, and a pave- 
ment beneath your feet of small round 
stones disposed in squares and circles. 
The second story, to which you ascend by 
adirty flight of stone steps, on which 
three or four beggars are always posted, is 
inhabited by the domestics and their fa- 
milies; the third as sleeping rcoms; and 
in the upper story is the magnificent suite 
of apartments hefore alluded to. Few 
houses have a room witha fire-place in it, 
except the kitchen, and that in the upper 
story: in winter this inconvenience is 
sometimes severely felt; but in order to 
remedy it, a charcoal fire in a large 
copper pan, of the farm of a soup-plate, 
fixed ina flat block of wood or frame, is 
placed in the middie of the room, round 
which the party assemble, males and fe- 





tales, buried to the chin in an immense 
baize surtout or cloak. The conversations 
as may be expected at this time, is net 
very interesting or enlivening, scarce ever 
extending beyond the very expressive sen- 
“tence of “It is very cold, Sir.” Added’ t 
which the sulphureous particles arising 
" from the charcoal occasions a constant 
-, conghing, and consequent spitting, a cus- 





The name of} tom to which the natives are much ad- 


* dicted, even females of the first rank. Coal 
. is but little known, except in the vicinity 
|| of Oporto, although it may be seen in 
',many parts on the surface of the earth. 
. To this circumstance we may ina great 
, degree attribute the want of manufactures 
af in the country. The costume of the fe- 
| male nobility and gentry is either aftec 
‘the fashion of the English, a few years in 
“arrear, the Parisian, or a mode peculiar to 
j themselves; which consists in having the 
body of the gown of coloured silk, and the 
{sleeves and petticoat, or train, of white, or 
|| ofa different colour from the other parts: 
{| the hair is profusely ornamented with gold 
i combs, artificial Howers, or precious stones 
jjef various colours. ‘Ihe universal dress 
for church js black, with a veil over the 
head, reaching nearly to the ground, and 
leaving only a small part of the face visi- 
ble; this according to the rank of the 
‘wearer, is of lace, silk, or woollen cloth, 
and is far from unbecoming. The women 
who are seen in the strects never wear a 
bonnet or hat, but the head is covered 
witha clean white handkerchief; let the 
weather be hot or cold, a cloak with sleeves 
is thrown gracefully over the shoulders, 
the arms are never introduced, and the 
sleeves hang down by the side. ‘The cos- 
tume of the male part of the Portuguese 
nobility and gentry resembles the English; 
the ancient custom of wearing the cloak in 
the street is abolished, except by the lower 
orders of society. 
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CUARACTER OF THE PORTUGUESE. . 
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‘The usual method in conversation with 
the Fidalgos, especially if they have any 
ttle or state employment, is to address 
them with, Vossa Excellencia, if not Véssa 
Senioria; inferiors, tradesmen, or me- 
chanics Véssa Merce; to ladies of rank of 
every description, Véssa [:xcellencia, and 
to the clergy Véssa Reverentia, or Véssa 
Reverendissima to the more dignified. A 
little attention to these apparent trifles, 
will go a great way towards ensuring a 
good reception amongst the higher classes. 

In Lisbon, Oporto, and most of the 
sea-port towns, the mercantile part of the 
community are by far the best informed ; 
we may nevertheless except some few of 
the nobility, regular clergy, and higher 
orders of the monks. The necessary in- 
tercourse of the former with foreigners of 
every desciiption, tends in a great degree |: 
to improve their general knowledge, but}! 
they are still far behind most European 
nations, This may be attributed to various || 
causes; first, the great restriction of the | 
press; secondly, the superstition and bi- 
gotry of their religion, out of which cause | 
the former arises; and lastly, the despotic 
form of their government, combined with 
the natural indolence of the people. I 

In Portugab there are three orders of | 
knighthood. That of Christ, formerly ‘| 
the Knights Templar, comprehending ' 
four hundred and fifty-four commande- 
ries, the grand priory of which is Thomar, il 
was instituted by Dionisio, or Dennis I. 
The knights of this order, which is the | 
most common, and held in the least esti- | 
mation of any, wear a cross suspended to | 
the button-hole by a red ribbon. The" 
order of Santiago, the cross of which is 
suspended in like manner by a green rib- 
bon, was instituted in 12@y0, in the reign 
of Dennis also, and has since been sepa- 
rated from the order of the sane name in 
Spain; it contains one hundred and fifty 
coinmanderies, and the grand priory is, 
Palmela. ‘The order of Avis comprehends 
only fifty commanderies, and was institu- 
ted during the reign of Alphonso IL. after 
the famous batile of the Cam;o do Ou- 
rique ; the grand priory of this order is te 
town of that name. The king is grand- 
master of the whole, and deives a con-' 
siderable revenue therefrom. ‘These orders 








and mechanics are seen decorated with the 
cross at their button-holes; but I cannot 
say that I ever saw servants with this 
badge of knighthood, as mentioned by 
General Dumouriez and the Duke de 
Chatelet. There are also some few Koights 
of St. John of Malta ia Portugal; the 
commanderies are twenty-five in number. 

The peasantry of the provinces of Es- 
tremadura, part of Beira, and Alemtcjo are 
indolent and lazy, and as long as they have 
bread to eat, it is with the greatest difti- 
culty they can be persuaded to exert 
themselves, or to quit their homes. In 
the common occupations of the field, or 
manual labour, one Englishman will do 
more work in twenty-four hours, than 
half a dozen of them. 

The Arriéiros, or muleteers, are a 
hardy race of peasantry; after the vintage 


j, they are chiefly employed in conveying 


the wine to the more distant parts of the 
kingdom by the mountainous passes, or 
the backs of their mules. Each muletecr 
has generally four of these animals, called 


| a tiro, under his charge. They frequently 


march in convoys of three or four bundred, 


{and the care the drivers bestow on theis 


mules is astonishing. During the journey 
the man and his beasts partake of the same 
fare, consisting of bread made of the In- 
dian ‘corn soaked in wige, an excellent 


: food for a horse. when fatigued, and of 


which the country horses are particularly 
fund. In the heat of the day the convoy 
halts ; the beasts with their fore-legs tied, 
and covered witha blanket to keep off the 
flies, which are exceedingly troublesome, 
are turned to graze; whilst the drivers en-~ 
joy the sesta or afternoon's nap, a custom 
common to the whole of the inhabitants 
of the peninsula. At this time, in all the 
country towns the shops art shut, from 
about one o'clock till three; the stillness 
of night reigns throughout the place, and 
accordiug to a saying of the Portuguese, 
none but Englishmen and dogs are to be 
seen in the streets. 

The wine carried in this manner is 
stowed in large hogskins turned inside out, 
the seams neatly sewed and pitched, in 
consequence of which it has rather a dis- 
agreeable taste, particularly if the skins: 
are new; for this reason old skins are va. 


are certainly much prostituted, tradesmen ;{ luable; two of them when full are a load 
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for a mule. They are carried one on each 
side, on a packsaddle without a tree, and 
a pad over ft; unJterneath ths the mule- 
teer places his blanket, and covers the 
cargo witha few sheep or goat skins, which 
together with his cloak forms bis bed; n 


despicable one either. During the whole 
of the fate campaigns in Spain and Portu- 
gal, the off-ersin the British army used 
it constantly, with this difference only, 
that instead of placing the blanket next to 
the animal on the march, they put it be 
tween the pack-saddle and the pad, which 
preserved it dry. 

The reicion of the Purtuguese is so in- 
terwoven with their manners and custonis, 
that it is almost inspossible to treat of she 
latter without having reference to the 
firmer. 
selves vor our readers with a statement of 
its doctiines and tencts, but simply state 
facts; suffice it to say, that itis the Roman 
Catholic persuasion, caiied :o the great- 
est height of enthus:asm, and, in thei 
opinion, all who profess a different re- 
ligion are herctics. 

Of the clergy little is to be said, except 
thet, if we include the religious orders, 
they are by far too numerous for the po- 
polation of the country: in the interio: 
the best and most useful information is to 
be gained from them. ‘The casa, or house 
of the Vigario, Padre of Curé, is generally 
the best quarrers in the place, which, if it 
aftords any luxuries, are certain to be 
found there. 

The ecc‘esiastical division of Portugal 
consists of three archbishoprics, Brags, 
Lisbon, and Evora, and ten bishoprics, 
Operto, Miranda, Coimbra, Elvas, Lame- 
#0, Portalegie, Leiria, Guarda, Viseu, and 
Algarve. 

Without entering into a particular de- 
scription of each of ihe nume:ous sects or 
oiders of the monastic fraternity, we shall 
content ourselves with observing, that, 
with very few exceptions, instead of prayer 
&nd abstinence, which they profess, their 
lives are spent in paiety and dissipation, 
committing every kind of debauchery 
with impunity. The convents, thase castles 
of indolence, as they are termed by Costi- 
gan, in his'sketch of the manners and cus- 
tors of the Portugu@se, have nothing in 
Sheis exterior to fegoinmend them, and 








We shal neither puzzie our- | 
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but little more in the interior, except the 
good Living to be found in most of them. 
Vhey are generally large square buildings, 
with plastered and white washed walls; a 
jong corridor runs round each story with- 
in, to which the doors of the monks’ cells 
open. These, particularly in the con- 
vents of the higher orders, are not what 
they are commonly represented to be, the 
narrow and dieary mansions of med. tation, 
con‘aining only the pailet bed, the lamp, 
and crucifix, but, on the contrary, con- 
sist ofa tolerably weil furnished bed room 
and sitting room. Tie la:der and cellar 
are always well stored, and the inhabiranss 
f the mansion ljve in indolence on the 
fit of the lacd, aiding about the country 
in their carriages, or on niules, with their 
altendan's. ‘There are, indeed, some of 
the lower o.ders of the fraternity, who 
sub-ist enireiy ona kind of forced charity, 
extiaced from the pockets of the equally 
iniseralle, and mere industricus labourer 
or mechanic, who by this means is de- 
prived ofa portion cf his scanty earnings: 
his child.en finding neither employment 
in manuiactures nur agriculture, to pre: 
vent absolute starvation, are obliged to 
have recour-e to the same system of men- 
dicity. We have frequently seen in the 
streets of Lisbon chiidren from five to ten 
years of age, in the habits of a capuchin, 
with the tonsure and a large scrip, begging 
from house to house. 

It has been for some time a subject of 
discussion with various authors, whether 
the aimost uncontrouled sway maintained 
by the clergy over the minds, we might, 
perhaps, say, over the persons and pro- 
perty of the lower orders of society, has 
been mostly effected by the force of en- 
lightened education and superior intel- 
iect,or by means of low cunning and su- 
perstitious intatuation. We are inclined 
to think, that the former may have their, 
due weight, but that the latter certainly 
prepovderate; fir when we consider the 
number of retigious ceremonies, conducted 
with the utmost pomp and graudcur, 
handed down from generation fo generas, 
tion, and some of them so truly absurd, 
we may infer, that they fhemselvcs are 
equaisy the dupes of their own credulity. 

Of ail the religious ceremomies, the pro- 








: cession of the Corpus Chiisti is the most 








magnificent. On this day the streets are i 
hung with silken deapery, embroidered 
with gold; the monks of the different 
orders join the procession, bearing the 
silver candelabia of their conven's, and at 
the head marches the statue of St. George 
ou horseback, in complete armour, at- 
tended by the geucials and their suite bare 
headed. The military line the streets ; 
the convents are illuminated in the even- 
ing hy tar barrels and large wax tapers; 
aprofusion of rockets are seen in the air 
from all parts of the town; the garrisons 
and shipping fire in honour of the day ; 
ard the whole is conducted with the ut- 
most pomp and grandeur. : 

The procession of the host is continually 
passing to and fro in the city of Lisbon: 
on its entrance into any of the streets, one 
of the ecclesiastical attendants who pre- 
cedes it, tollsa hasd-be!l woich he carries 
forthe purpose; upon this the whole of 
the passengers, male and female, diop on 
their knees, and remaia in that position, 
crossing themselves, and repeating their 
Ave Maria's and Pater nosters till it bas 
parsed. The inhabitants run to the bal- 
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‘are very awkward and fati 






PCRTUGTTSE, Ww 
accustomed toin England, being pertormed 
chiefly on a mule, or on horseback, and 
sometimes even on a durro, or ass. The 
first thing necessary, is to be provided 
with an cider trom the Postmaster-Gene- 
ral to all postinasters, magistrates, &c. 
to assist you with beasts and every thing 
you may require on your journey, engage 
ing yourself to pay at the usual rate of 
the country, which is haif a dollar per 
league for an animal for yourself, and 
one for the postillion who accompanies 
you 3 in like proportion for an additional 
number, 

It would be advisable always to provide 
your own saddie, as those of the country 
sing to ride any 
distance on, we might rather say in, for 
you are completely wedged in, between a 





| board fixed on the pummel, and anober 


round the cantle of the sacdie, each of 
which reaches neatly down to the knee, 
pinning you in a perpendicular t-osiure, 


| Likea pair of tongs, acioss your seat. 


The stirrups of this machi:e ae large 
wooden boxes ornamented with iron or 
'! brass, according to the fancy of the owner, 


conies and windows of their houses, and i and appended to it by means cf a thong or 
perfurm the same ceremonies ; the mili- i rope. The bridle is decorated by a rusty 
tary puards turn out bare-headed and || iron bit of about a fot in Je: sth, forming 
kneeling, with the point of the bayonet |} 





to the ground. The oflicers and soldiers ; 


of the British army balt and take off their ‘| 


hats, but do not kneel. 


| 


> 
The inquisition, forme:ly the scourge of |. 


the land, bas now ost its terrific horrors. ; 
According to the best accounis, this de- | 


testable. tribunal was established during |! 


the reign of D. Joao ILI. about the year 
1536, for the punishment of heretics. 
After ma‘ntaining its baneful influence: 
and power for centuries, it received its 
death blow during the administration of : 
the Ma:quis de Pombal, The principal ; 
tribunal, which is at Lisbon, stands in the | 
square of the Roscio, and is now litile | 
more than a palace where the Regency j 
Meet to transact the affairs of the nation, | 
and where they sit in judgment on po- 
litical offenders. Evora and Coimbra 
formerly bad their inquisitorial tribunals; 
these have also lust thei: powe:, or have | 
ceaved to exercise it. 

The manner of travelliug or posting in 





so powerful a lever, that if the animal 
‘does not obey the rein, he is in danger of 
having his jaw broken: to the headstail a 
collar is fixed round the neck, garnished 
with bells, and over the saddle is thrown a 
| goat or wolf skin by way of oimament, 
‘The postilion, who genesaily takes care 
to choose the better nag, carries your 
portmanteau beture him on a packsad- 
dle, in the manner the butchers in Eng. 
land carry their trays: thus equipped, 
singing, smoking his segar, which he 
constantly offers you a whilf of, or crack« 
ing an immense whip, be proceeds at a 
hand canter to a certain distance, pulls 
up, walks a little way, and starts again 
at the same pace as before. These pe- 
tiods are so weil known to the horses, 
and they stop so suddenly, that if you 
do not keep your eye on the postillion, 
who always takes the lead, you are in 
, imminent danger of being projected over 
{the breast-work in which you are en- 
trenched. On entering a village or town, 


' 








Portugal, is very different from what we are 


the postillion gives notice of your ap- 





proach, by the loud and repeated cracking ! 


of his whip ; starting as soon as you enter ;| 


the suburbs at a gailop, he continues this! 
pace through the streeis ‘ill you arrive at! 
the Casa de Corrcio, or post-house ; by 

which time, awakened by the noise of his | 
whip, ringing of the bells about the horses’ | 
necks, and clattering of their hoofs, a con- | 
siderable mob is collected to inquire the 
news. On some of the principal roads 
you are speedily re-mounted, but on others 
it is necessary to be endowed with an un 

common share of patience—the Duis de} 
Fora, or magistrate, having to embargo | 
beasts for the purpose. 

At Lisbon, Oporto, and some few of; 
the principal towns, a calash, a kind of 
two-wheeled carriage, drawn by a pair of 
horses or mules, may be hired. Over the 
more mountainous parts of the country, 
a vehicle resembling a sedan chair, and 
earried in the same manner by two mules, 
is used; by this means you may be con- 
veyed from Oporto to Lisbon, a distance 
6f fifty-two leagues, in seven days, being at 
the rate of about thirty miles a day. It 
will be expedient at starting to bargain 
for the whole journey, as no relays are to 
be met with on the road; also to be pro 
vided with a good cloak, a blanket, and 
some eatables. 

‘The Vendas, where you change horses 
in posting, are frequently solitary houses 
in the middle of a forest or uncultivated 
waste; where, if you should procure a! 
bed, you are in a short time dislodged by 
the vermin, which are constantly on the 
alert. You have no sooner taken posses- 
sion of your post than your flanks are 
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turned, and you are compelled to a pre- 
cipitate retreat. The Estalagens, or inns, 
even in some of the better towns, are mi- 
serably dirty and wretched, affording no 
better accommodation ; a pot-alehouse in 
England is a luxury compared to the best 
of them. An officer will seldom be sub- 
ject to this inconvenience; his uniform is 
@ sufficient passport; and, on application 
to the chief magistrate of the place, he 
will be provided with a billet. In the 
Jiwuse of the peasant, or the palace of the 
lord, if such it can be called, he will find 
equal hospitality, though, perhaps, not 








comfort, each vieing with the other in 
his endeayours to render his mansion as 






agreeabie as possible io his guest. There 
are abundance of Casas de Cafe in every 
town ; these, except some few in Lisbon 
and Oporto, are literally houses for sel- 
ling cofice, lemonade, spirits, and nothing 
more. 

The Casas de Pasto and Casas de Comer, 
or eating-houses, are of the same descrip. 
tion with respect to nastiness and filth, as 
the Esfa’are's; every thing is served up 
witha profusion of oil and garlic. The 
ouly palatable di-h to the taste of most 
Englishmen is a Ca/do de Gallinha, com- 
posed of a fewl boiled with a bit of fat 
bacon, an onion and some rice, served up 
together in the b oth; into this a little 
rancid oil and a strong gatlic sausage is ins 
troduced, if not forbidden. In short, it is 
impossible to conceive a place more de- 
void of cemfort than houses of the fore- 
going description. 

In no country is more attention paid to 
the preservation cf the water than in Por- 
tugal; on the sides of the roads fountains 
with large {anks are constructed for the 
accommodation of the traveller and his 
beasts. The architecture of some of these 
fountains, which are of marble, is neat and 
elegant. By the road side the traveiler 
will observe a number of little wooden 
crosses. It isa custom on the spot where 
a man dies suddenly or is killed to erect 
one of these mementos; on inquiry, we 
found the greater part of them had been 
raised on the spot where some unfortunate 
Frenchman who had straggled from his 
corps had fallen a victim to the revenge of 
the injured peasants. On passing these 
the natives take off their hats, and offer up 
a prayer for the souls of the deceased. 
In many parts of the Continent it is cus- 
tomary fora passenger to throw a stone 
on the spot; we did not observe this to be 
the case in Portugal. As the roads are 
not enclosed by fences, except sometimes 
by the bank of a vineyard, on which the 
aloe in full blossom is seen growing to the 
height of twenty feet, it is necessary to 
procure a guide, who will keep pace with 
you on foot through the day. The Juis 
de Fora will provide this necessary at- 
tendant, who is well paid if he receives 
from you half a dollar, which is double 
what he would otherwise earn for his day's 
work- 
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THE HISTORY OF THE OLDCASTLE FAMILY. 
AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 
——— 
(Continued from Page 126.) 


—_ 


“¢ In this embarrassment I, at length, 
remembered the. good curate who owed 
his fortune to the good offices of my 
husband. I resolved to scek protection 
with him, and the same day executed my 
purpose. I arrived at Ferte, and the vil- 
jage, the sceve of-my former happiness, 
without any interruption. The good ca- 


Yate received me with affectionate Joy ; |! 


Madame was dead, and the good man, as 
well as myself, needed consolation. 

** Three months did we thus pass to- 
gether, each endeavouring to console the 
other. At the end cf this time the infa- 
mous Orleans, and his faction, procured 
the death of the king, and all good men in 
France became, at once, animated with 
the same sentiment, that of leaving a 
kingdom which was stained with such 
atrocity of crime, that it was infamy by 
submission to appear to approve them. 
The good curate took leave of his beloved 
parish with tears. He was surrounded by 
his flock who implored his stay ; ‘ no, my 
beloved fiends,’ said he, ‘ my heart can- 
not bear the spectacle of my country thus 
degraded; my monarch murdercd, re- 
ligion disowned, and humanity outraged.” 

“ Betore we left France, the good cu- 
tate accompanied me to Verdun, the place 
of my birth. As I never expected to see 
France again, | was eager to take a last 
farewell of the seat of my fathers, and to 
visit the tombs of my ever-venerated pa- 
rents. Never shall I forget my feelings as 
Jentered the great church of Ve:dun, in 
a private chapel of which was the last 
abode of my ancestors. The organ whose 
pee.ing notes, as heard in my childhwod, 
yet vibrated on my memory through the 
long. and vaulted aisles, had been de- 
stroyed, and plundered piecemeal. ‘The 
bells were all melted down. The turrets 
of the steeple were all broken. ‘he church 
was filled with empty ba rels, carts, and 
other of the vilest rubbish. The ensigns 
of the family of Tiemouille which bad 
waved for so many centuries from the roof 
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of our private chapel, had likewise dis- 
appeared, having been burned by the jea- 
lous populace. The inscription on our 


: family tombs was defaced. 


**L perceived, however, a new monu- 
ment to the memory of my sister; the ine 
scription of which had been suffered to re- 
main for the singular reason, that my sister 
had married an Englishman, a friend of 
liberty. The inscription was, in part, as 
follows :— 


To the Memory of Emily de la Tremouille, 
otherwise Emily de Oldcastle, 


| As married to Geoffry Oldcastie, of the 


Ancient Family of the Oldcasties, 
Of Lymington, in Devonshire, in the 
Kingdom of Engiand, 
This Cenotaph is raised; 
Was born, 17.53.—Obiit apud Florentinos, 
1786. 


“Thave nothing more to add, except 
that accompanied by the good curate, 
under the name of my brother, I reached 
England, and as tranquility was now my 
sole object, every thing which couid :en- 
der life dear being lost for ever, [retired 
to this solitude. We were both happily 
not unp:ovided; Montmorency, in expec- 
tation of his escape, having lodged a suf- 
ficient sum in the English funds. We 
have lived here tll the j-resent time unin- 
terrupted, and in the erjoyment of as 
much happiness as our situation can ad 
mit.” 

Madame St. Etienne thus concluded 
her narrative. Agnes demanded of her 
if her sister had lef: any chiidren. 

“ None,” replied she, “ she died in 
child-buth of her first: child, and the 
child perished with its mother.” 

Agnes upon her pa:t explained what 
had occurred to herself, since their sepa- 
ration, in what manner she had falien into 
the hands of Lady Priscilla, the death of 
that excellent woman, the guardianship 6f 
Sir George, and her persecution by Mira. 
bel. She concealed nothing but the love 

Z 
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of Bella-is. Madame St. Evienne listened f shire, Captain George Oldcastle, the last 


to her narrative with the interest of ma- 
ternal solicitude. When Agnes had con- 
cluded :—‘* Welcome then, thrice welcome 
to our humble roof," said she; “* Mirabel, 
powerful as he may be, cannot so defy the 
Jaws of a free country as to force you from 
hence." Here she embraced Agnes, and 
the lovely gi:l for the fist moment since 
the death of Lady Priscilla; again enjoyed 
the sensation of being loved by some one. 
- Then I am not altogether a stranger,” 
-said she; “ there are those whostill love 
me.” 

“Yes, my sweet girl,” replied the be- 
nevolent Madame St. Etienne; ‘ consider 
‘me as your mother, as [ already feel as 
one. Let me supply the place of your 
late benefactriss. Continue in this hum- 
De abode till you have passed the years of 
dependance upon the arbitrary will of a 
selfish guardian. Learn to be happy, learn 
this most uscful of all secrets, that ex- 
ternals are not necessary to the true en- 
joyment of life. The ecttage is as often 
the throne of happiness as the palace; 
nature requires but littie; and luxury is 
the enjoyment of a coriuy ted taste.” 

Agnes replied that it was row the only 
wish of her life to participate the solitude 


of her beloved friend; iu this, perhaps, |' 


she was not altogether sincere, at least she 
would not have objected that the society 
should be augmented by the addition of 
one member. 

Nothing now was wanting to the happi- 
ness of Agnes but to hear some intelli- 
gence of Beilasis. She was move than 
half-inclined to inform him of her situa- 
tion by letter; but she reflected, that if his 
Jove equalled his profession he weuid be- 
fore this have endeavoured to discover her 
retreat. This reflection, and her natural 
reserve, decided her to leave every thing 
to fortune, though her heart still whispered 
to her, that Bellasis was necessary to her 
happiness, 

She was now sufficiently restored to 
walk in the garden appended to the cot- 
tage. She was one day enjoying this mo- 
deiate exercise when Madame St. Etienne 
puta newspayer into her hauds:—* Read 


that paragraph,” said she. Agnes obeyed, |! 


and read out as follows 





“Tuesday, at Lymington, in Devon- | 


of that name of the family of the Old- 
castles. He is said to have left an im- 
mene property, which, as he died in- 
testate, has becn sequestered by the chan- 
cery of the diocese, till some heir can be 
found. It is supposed that none exists.” 

“This is the brother of Geotlry, my 

sister's husband,” said Madame St. Evenne 
““T have been informed that the family 
estate of the Oldcastles is pcssessed by a 
fellow of the name of Larkins." 
i} A sudden shrick from Agnes here in- 
terrupted her; she was scarcely in time to 
prevent her from falling to the ground, 
Fearing that it was a relapse of her former 
iJ ullness she hastened with her into the 
house. Agnes was, at length, restored to 
sensation; she demanded cf Madame 
St. Etienne whether she had scen him. 

* Seen whom?” replied the gocd lady. 

“OQ Madam! it was himself!” replied 
Agnes; “ the same horrible couatenance 
that I have thrice before encountered” 
Madame St. Etienne was inclined to be- 
lieve that this was the language of her 
disordered senses ; she inquired no further 
therefore, but endeavoured to recal her 
faculties. The weakened frame of Agnes, 
however, was more agitated by what she 
had seen than, pe.haps, would have oc- 
| curred to her at any other time, Madame 
1 St. Etienne was in error; Agnes hed in 
reality seen the countenance of a lellow 
looking over the hedge, and in that coun- 
tenance had recognised the features which 
had before so much terrified her, and with 
whose appearance some mystery seemed 
connected. 

Agnes was sufficiently restored to take 
her seat at the dinner-table; but was 
scarcely seated before the door ab: uptly 
opered, and a manentered; Agues looked 
at him, and was again about to sink with 
terror. “ Fear nothing,” said he, * you 
behold a friend, and not an enemy ; what- 
ever he might hitherto have been. Your 
name is Agnes; you are an erphan, and 
have bitherto been protected by the 
bounty of strangers. I know you. Answer 
me, do you not possess a pearl cross with 
initials worked in hair?” Agnes replied 
in the athirmative as well as her terror 
; would permit her, 

“ That is enough,” said he; “ fear 
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flotbing, every thing is prepared; when |, senseless. Upon his return to sensation 
you see me again you will acknowledge '; he thought it prudent to consult his safety 
me your friend. Fortune has not thrown || by immediate flight, but passing through 
us tozether without some purp: se.” || Monmouth he dispatched medical assist- 
Here Madame St. Etienne entered the |! ance to Mirabel, 
room, having been before absent on some || -The latter was conducted to Monmouth 
domestic purpose. She no sooter beheld ‘| in a situation little short of death. Upon 
the features than she exclaimed in evident |, examination the wound was declared fa- 
terror:—* Merciful Heaven ! the monster || tal, though lingering, as taking an obiique 
Daubigny.” | direction the -ball had passed into place 
- “fam, indeed,” said he, * withoutany ; whence it could not be extracted. Mira- 
other excuse than my poverty, and an un- |, bel heard this sentence with more of rage 


fortunate education. Permit me, however, 
to repair one of the heaviest of my crimes ; 
T leave you for that purpose. At present 
Tam the messenger of Sir Henry Mirabel ; 
these papers will best explain the subject 
upon which I am sent. Farewell, when 
you see me again you shall acknowledge 
me your friend.” 

With these words he hastily left the 
apartment. 

Agnes was for some moments in too 
Rreat agitation to open the packet which 
Daubigny had thrown on the table. She 
at length broke the seal. 

It will be necessary, to explain the con- 
tents, to return back beyond the present 
period of our narrative. It will be remem- 
bered that Bellasis had sent a challenge 
which Mirabel had as readily accepted. 
At the appointed time and place the pai 
ties met, neither accompanied by seconds. 
Each being equally irritated against the 
other, scarcely a wo-d had passed before 
the business of the meeting commenced. 


Te was agreed, that placing back to back |' 


each should walk six paces forwards, and 
then: turning should fire as they fronted 
each other. ‘They were to continue to 
maintain their ground till one should fail. 

Each accordingly measured their six 
paces, and according to the previous ar- 
Yangement fired at the same moment ; 


Mirabel who fronted last discharging his ; 


pistol first, though the interval was 
scarcely perceptible. Mirabel received 
the ball in his mouth, and maddening with 
the pain, and rage, threw his discharged 


pistol furcibly in the face of his adversary. : 
Mirabel fell to the earth, and was conscious ; 


that his wound was fatal. Bellasis was 
slightly wounded by the ball of his adver- 
sary, but being struck violently in the face 
with the pistol was for a moment rendered 





‘than terror, The reflection that bis thread 
|, of life was thus cut asunder before it had 
‘Tron half of its natural length; and this, 
|| moreover, in the very season of enjoy- 
| ment, and possessed as he was of every: 
ithing which could render life desirable, 
;,caused him to curse his folly, and to vent 
, execrations on every one around him. The 
‘Violence of his trauspor(s augmented the 
jfever of his wound; but after a night of 
agony he was more tranquil on the follow- 
‘ing morning. It was then that he wrote 
‘the letter which Daubigny had delivered 
to Agnes. Its contents were as follows :== 
| In the presence of witnesses whose 
names are hereto subscribed, [declare that 
‘the ducl of which [I am the victim, was 
provoked solely by my own injustice, and 
.1 absolve my adversary from all blame 
‘which may thereby attach tohim. I die 
in forgiveness witb all men. Let this de- 
claration be immediately filed with the 
nearest clerk of the peace that it may be 
produced upon the tial of my adversary.” 

In the same packet was inclosed another 
letter to Agnes, imploring her forgiveness, 
‘and advising ber to exert a power, which 
she did not hithérto know that she pos- 
sessed, (Sir George having carefully con- 
icealed it from her), that of nominating 
another guardian in the stead of Sir 
George, 

“Sir George is not your friend, nor 
will he consult any interest but his own; 
hut sell you to the best bidder. Ihave now 
arrived at the season of sincerity. Mr. 
Beachcroft is already married, He is tco 
honourable to deceive you, but has motives 
for secrecy. Farewell; 1 loved you, and 
saw no reason why you should hate me; 
‘T do not accuse myself with severity upom 
! this point. Again farewell.” 

‘i Searcely had Agnes tecovered from het 
Z2 : 








surprise at these events when she was io- 
formed of the death of Mirabel, who died 
ag he had I: ved, a libertine, and despairing 
of mercy from that Being whom his crimes! 
had 80 justly irritated. Well, indeed, ' 
might the sage exclaim, that the most 
effectyal school of virtue was the death-! 
bed of the wicked. Could the compa-; 
njons of the once gay Mirabel have seen | 
this cothrade in his last moments,—could ; 
they have seen the agonies of a guilty: 
conscience, they might have paused in! 
their course of profligacy. Agnes could | 
not hear of his fall, however merited, with- | 
out pity, and though her heart acquitted | 
Beliasis, she would have wished that Mira- 
bel had survived bis wounds. 


Another reflection excited the regret |! 
of Agnes; from the fatal effect of the duel |’ 
Bellasis was compciled to fly to the Con- |j 


tinent. She had neither seen nor heard 
of him since she had been carried away 
by Mirabel, and according to all probabi- 
lity might never see him again. This ap- 
prehension filled her mind with gricf. 
After a day of agitation she had walked ! 
out on the heath which adjoined the vil- 
lage, to give a yet more free rein to her | 
reflection; it was evening when she left 
the cottage, and involved in her thoughts 
she continued to watk forwards without 
observing that the night was closing in 
upon her, ‘he darkness at length awak- 
ened her from a reverie, and perceiving 
that she had g-ne a considerable distance 
from the village, she turned back with no 
inconsiderable terror. Fear added wings 


to her feet, and she hurried towards the |! 


cottage with rapid but trembling steps. 

Her terror was suddenly augmented by 
the sound of steps behind her; she ven- 
tured to look back, and by the yet pale 
light of the moon saw the figure of a man 
approaching along the road. Agaia she 
hastened forwards; the man, however, 
‘gained on her, and in a few moments was 
immediately behind her. Agnes was about 
to sink with terror; unable to proceed she 
stoped, that the object of her fear might 
pass her. He did-so, but in the same in- 
stant looked back. He was mufiled up in 
one of those great coats which are known 
by the name of Dreadnoughts ; he appear- 
ed evidently to have sought to. disguise 
himself, He was now in the shade, the 
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| fallen justly. 
| for its profligacy, will more avail mein a 
|| court of justice than any other cireum- 


‘moon shining directly on the face of 


Agnes. Aynes not seeing him was con- 
gratulating herself on her escape, when in 
a moment she found her hand seized, and 
heard berself addressed in the well known 
voice of Bellasis. 

* Dearest Agnes, do you not knew me?” 
said he. 

“Oh Bellasis!” replied the breathless 
girl, «how was it possible that I should. 
know you; indeed you have much alarm- 
ed me.” : 

“ Would to Heaven,” replied the ardent 

| Bellasis, ‘that I had rather perished a 
' hundred times than have caused you the 
‘slightest apprehension. I have only to 
‘say, that I have avenged your injuries, 
perhaps beyond your wishes,—one of your. 
persecutors $s no more.” 

«« You need not repeat this,” said Agnes, 
“as I already know it. But, merciful 
Heaven, what do you do here? Do you: 
forget that Mirabel has fallen by your 
hands, and in a country in which the law 
punishes the hand which usurps its pre- 
rogative.” ; 

“ I do not deny,” said Bellasis, “ that I 
regret the death of Mirabel, though he has: 
His character, notorious 


| stance; you have not becn the only object 
of his villainy.” 

“ But would to Heaven that he had fal- 
len by some other hand," said Agnes. 
“The law, in its extremest lenity, will 
not wholly overlook your outrage, for such 
it is; you must for a time at least leave: 
the kingdom.” ‘ z 

“* Yes,” replied Bellasis, ‘‘ that, indeed, 
has become necessary, but can you permit 
me to fly alone,—must I lose you for 
ever?” 

“What can you mean?” said Agnes,. 
surprised. 

“1 mean,” said Bellasis, “ that by a- 
venging your injuries | should not lose the 
interest which I formerly possessed in your 
heart ; you will not suffer me to fly alone. 
You are too well persuaded of the ardour 
equalled only by the purity with which F 
love: ‘here are situations in which the: 
strictest rules of decorum should be made 
to submit to the more generous impulses: 
of the heart; such is our present state, 








Can you refuse, under such circumstances, 


to consent to. an immediate union ?” 

“¢ Indeed you know not what you pro- 
pose,” said Agnes with hurried voice. 

“ Dearest Agnes, why should you hesi- 
tate? Need I now assure you of my love? 
Is not my long constancy a sufficient proof 
of the ardour of my passion? Is it yester- 
day that we became acquainted? Why 
should a sentiment of false delicacy delay 
my happiness. Pardon me, dearest Agnes, 
ifIsay that I have merited you; my love 
d.es not deserve this return of disdain.” 

** Talk not so,” said Agnes; ‘* you know 
how unjustly you say this. -1 do not doubt 
your love, and have no hesitation with re- 
spect to any thing | have to appreheud 
from your honour. But we jive in a world, 
Bellasis, which will mot spare us, should 
any part of our conduct give them a 
handle.” : 

**It is thus, Agnes,” replied Bellasis, 
“that happiness is sacrificed on the altar 
of prejudice. .In the name of common 
sense, what is this world which we so muci: 
dread. What is the world to any one but 
the narrow circle of our friends, and those 
with whom we are acquainted, and to 
whom our names are known? How few 
are they of these?) And to what can their 
report amount? Is there any thing of 
guilt, er even of imprudence, in ow 
union 2” 

“* Is there then nothing of imprudence,” 
said Agnes, “ io a union so abrupt?" 

“* Yes,” said Bellasis; “ I confess I was 
there in error. There is indeed an impru- 
deuce in our union. You are the heiress 
of the Firs, and I am no longer the :eput 
ed heir af almost countless wealth. My 
patron, my adopted father, has died in'es 
tate, and am reduced to the scanty for- 
tune which my labours have accumulated ” 

“ This is .ungenerous, Beilasis,” said 
Agoes, the tear starting into her eye. 

* What then can be the moiive of your 
refusal?” added he. ‘I know not how long 
our separation may otherwise be. I must 
not return till the unfortunate event of 
the duel be in some way compromised ; 
the relations of Mirabel will be relentless 
in their prosecution. Every moment's 
delay is attended with the most imminent 
danger; I know net but that the officers 
of justice may intercept me on my return. 








Yet [ cannot leave you, Agnes; why can 
you thus hesitate to accompany me; you 
must be persuaded that I would follow you 


through the world. Indeed you are un- 
generous; Ido not merit this severity of 
refusal.” 

* How impossible is what you demand,” 
said Agnes; “ you forget that lam as yet 
in my minority, and that no union cae 
take place’ without the consent of my 
guardian. You know how vain it is to 
expect this consent.” ; 

“ Our union is not impossible,” said 
Bellasis, “ if you have sufficient confidence 
in my honour to conseut to accompany me. 
{t is necessary for me to fly from England, 
to remain at least a while conccaled. The 
laws of England do not extend every wherez 
Scotland is yet fiee.” 

Ashe said this, Agnes stopped, kaving 
reached the gaie of Madame St. Etienne’s 
house. Bellasis ‘demanded if she lived 
th re. Agnes replied in the affirmative ; 
and in as few words as pussible related the 
manner of her escape from the abbey. “I 
thank Heaven,” concluded she, “ that by 
an incident so fortunate in its event, [have 
again found the friend of my early life, 
one whom [ must ever consider as my- 
mother, as her kindness to me has been 
truly maternal.” 

They now entered the house, and Ag- 
nes, with seme embarrassment, intro- 
duced Bellasis to Madame St. Etienne, 
and in as few words as possible informed 
her of the nature of their mutual situa- 
tion, Madame St. Etienne reproached 
Agnes with a smile, for her former silence 
upon this subject. Agnes excused herself 
as well as she was enabied tu do. 

Bellasis, as his situation required the 
immediate decision of Agnes, again 1e- 
newed his importunities. ‘ Parden mo, 
my lovely Agnes, if I aga‘n implore you 
to decide where I know your generosity 
cannot long hesitate. Inced vot repeat 
that I must Irave this part of the country; 
it will he the same to me whether I fly to 
Scotland or elsewhere. J can remain con- 
cealed in Ireland or Scotland as well as 
upon the Continent. Can you refuse to 
accompany me?) We may be united to- 
gether by the authority of the church as 
soon as we have assed the limits of Eng- 
land.” 
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** But what of my guardian, Sir George?” . ance. In this, however, the messenger 
said Agnes; “you forget that I owe obe- :! could not satisfy her curiosity. 
dience to his will and authority.” i) ““T was commanded,” added he, “ not 
“© What obedicnce can you owe to one || to return without you; but I know not 
who has so grossly abused his trust?” said | why you are summoned.” 
Bellasis. “ Would not Sir George Beach- Agnes consulted her friends; it was 
croft have sacrificed you to the libertine | agreed that the post-chaise should conduct 
Mirabel? Can you owe submission to such | her to the house of the Justice, and that 
treachery?” | Monsieur St. Etienne should accompany 
Agnes knew not what to object; her her thither. Though Agnes regretted the 
heart seconded the eloquence of Bellasis, '| loss of time, she was compelled to consent 
and she at length consented, upon the con- || to this arrangement, and the messenger 
dition that Madame St. Etienne should | preceding them as their guide they de- 
accompany her. This lady gave her con- || parted. 
sent, and it was thus settled that Bellasis | They reached the house without further 
should precede them by one stage, and incident. Agnes was conducted into an 
that they should all depart at an carly hour, apartment where the first object that met 
the following morning. Bellasis took leave || her eyes was Daubigny. Agnes and Mas 
of Agnes for the night, and Agnes retired i dame St. Etienne started as if with the 
to her apartment to prepare for her jour- i same sentiment. 
ney, || ‘You need not now regard me with ters 
After a sleepless night Agnes arose early |; ror,” said he, ‘as I have come to repair 
on the following morning; she now re-, not toadd to my crimes. Your presence 
flected upon her promise, and almost re- | is necessary to confirm my declaiation. I 
pented its abrupiness ; but her word was: am now a prisoner by my own confession j 
passed, and it was not now in her power: but here comes the Justice.” 
to retract; she endeavoured therefore to!! ‘This gentleman, indeed, new entered the 
expel from her mind the apprehensions, room, and after the usual compliments 
which could not fail to arise. Bellasis was ; thus addressed Agnes :— 
the object of her choice, could she refuse “Your presence was necessary to hear 
him now that he was less wealthy, when | a declaration to the subject of which you 
she'had accepted him whilst he was con-| are a party concerned. You have been 
sidered as the heir of a princely fortune? | the object of a most villainous conspiracy, 
This would be ungencrous, and want of, and by this means have been cheated of 
generosity made no part of the character | your biithright, Th’s fellow is a prisoner 
of Agnes. She endeavoured therefore to; by his own confession, You have done 
reconcile herself to her decision, and saw | right in procuring yourself to be attended 
the post-chaise which was to convey her| by your friends, as there cannot be too 
arrive at the gate without much alarm or} many witnesses to a confession like this. 
emotion. ‘Your name, I think, is Agnes——” 
After a hasty breakfast, Agnes was pre- * Elarrowby,” added Agnes. 
paring to depart, when a horseman sud- The gentleman smiled.—** At least you 
denly appeared at the gate, and inquired |: have gone by that name,” said he. 
for her by name. Agnes answering to the |, “It was the name of my much lamented 








appellation, the fellow delivered her a fold- |’ benefactress,” said Agnes. ‘ She found: 


ed paper, adding that he was commanded |, me an orphan, and without a name; she 
to await her departure and accompany her. |' adopted me as her child, and gave me her 
Imagining him a messenger from Bellasis,; own. I am the child of misfortune, [ 
Agnes opened the paper. Her surprise |. know nei her my parents nor my country.” 
was great, when she discovered it to bea “You will perhaps be more reconciled 
summons to attend within an bourafter |! to your lot hereafter,” replied the gentle: 
the delivery a neighbouring Justice of the; man. ‘ You are less the child of misfur- 
Peace. Agnes, in some emo‘ion, inquired ’ tune than you have deemed yourself. You 
the business which demanded ber attend- ‘! are not without a name, and one of the 
‘ i 
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most respectable which this kirgdem can 
boas. You have hitherto been the vie- 
tim of a conspiracy which is now about to i 
be developed. 1 have summoned you by 
the desire of the prisoner " 

“Ltake no merit to myself,” said Dau- 
bigny, “for this declaration; tie conduct 
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of my accemplice perhaps has irritated me * 
to this act of justice. All I demand is, 
that, as an admitted evidence, { may pro- 
cure myown pardon; my confe-sion shall 


i] be full, aud will merit the royal grace.” 
' 


(To Le continued) 
\ 
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Mr Epitor, 


A SINCERE desire to benefit my fellow 
creatures, has induced me to offer the follow. 
ing exxay to your notice, hoping, with defer- 
ence, that the sybjec:, at least, will need no 
apology te the respectable readers of La Pelle 
Assemblée. 

Bemg somewhat advanced into the vale of 
years, and arrived at that season of life when 
reflection is strengthened be the temperance 
ofage; having long been a husband, and the 
father of a family, | presume to suppose myselt 
competent to the discussion of this subject, 


from long experience, trom inclination, from; 


anbounded regard to that charming sex to 
which [am indebted fur the greatest felicity 


of my life, and from an honest endeavour to |’ 


melivrate the condition of those in the married 
Stale who are not so happy as nature intended 

The great importance of marriage through- 
out the civilized world, is so striking a feature 
iu the business of life that little need be said 
here to prove the veneration in which it has 
been held in all nations, in all ages, by the 
wise and the virtuous; its great antiquity, or 
its inestimable value in its tendency to regu- 
laté the strongest propensity of our nature, 
aud to limit the fury of passion by laws found- 
ed in the very perfection of wisdom. 

We have scarcely any idea of nations, how- 
ever p'unged in barbarity, where this insti- 
tution is not founded is sume form, and ap- 





proved by the practice, and sanctioned by the, 


laws of savage simplicity. 


Buf it is not my business in this place to 


discuss the excellence or universality of mar- 
Tiage, it is a point uncontroverted, that it is 


an institution fonnded by God himself for the 


HAPPINESS. 


head,” as Hamlct says; to inspect the light 
{| and the shade of the pictare, its errors and 
i) advantages, its influence aud appearance in 
|] the diffcrent ranks of society; to inquire neve 
"| particularly how wives and husbands onght to 
ij behave to each other, and to point out, in a. 
| pleasant way, hy some sketches from real life, 
i{ @ few of that incalculable number of teazing 
{little foibles which continuatiy buzz in the 
i ears of married peuple and lessen conjugal 
i 





happiness, 

{| This investigation will not be conducted 
i like a sour moralist, a stern philosopher, of 
crabbed cynic who studies human oature in 
'his tub; these guod people weave dull sy:tems 
| for the regulation of maukiud in vain, their 
labours seldom extend mnch beyond the 
aphere of the lamp which ix often their only 
light; Ushall rather, by achcerful road, at- 
tempt to point out Those things which cluud 
j the matrinonial prospect, aud endeavor, in, 
a lively vein, by satire without severity, advice 
{without austerity, and by a How of guod- 
j Mature, to laugh my fellow-creatures oul of 
\ 





i their imperfections, and p:omote instruction 
by entertainment. 

It is ucecssary to inforin the reader that this 
essay ts not intended for the antiquated virgin, 
who neticctad, or self-condenincd toa hfe of 
{| mortification, has been perhaps half a century 
|| tiodrning her solitary state, or fur the snilea 
bachelor, why, a traitor to manhood, aud to 
the allegiance due to beauty, as well as to the 
') noblest purposes of his creation, lives and dies 
a stranger to the rapturous and exalted sen- 
sations which shed lustre on humenity, but 
for those whose feeling hearts and congenial 
souls seck in the sweet embrace of coujugad 
union that sublime solace intended for man 


greatest and best of purposes; tu promote 
aud to perfect the happiness of the human 
race, to continue our species, to awaken our 
love und tenderuess, to excite the latent and 
finest sympathies of the suul, and, in fine, to 
exalt man into himself, 

1 propose to take marringe as we generally 
find it, “with all its imperfections on its 


by the great and benevolent Author of his 
being. These who have retired from social 
life, from the soft and endearing ties of mutual 
atlection, to brood over the horrors of celibacy, 
must wait for experience before they can relish 
this discourse; these persons my he consi- 
dered as not of this world, but as a different 








JUGAL 


oriler of beings, a distinct suciety, superior to 
the grand impulse of nature, coutemuers of 
the world and i:s wisdom. 


But Ict me not seem, what J most certainly | 


never wish to be, harsh in my remarks on the 


single state, candour must adwit that there, 


are many cases where celibacy is not only 
allowable but commendable; I mean merely 
to be definite for the sake of clearness, and to 
explain the exact order of socicty to which I 
more particularly address myself, leaving 
however the perusal nut only open to all, but 
fiattered by the possibility that my endca- 
vours may reclaim, from the devious paths of 
eclibacy, one solitary tyrant, to become loyal 
‘to the aweet dominion of conjugal monarchy. 
Ishall divide my subject into the following 
parts :— 

, _ First, The radical causes of unhappiness in 
the married state. 

" Secondly, The various ways by which these 
eauses operate. 

Thirdly, The most probable methods of pre- 
venting, er, at Icast, lessening matyimonia! 
unbappiness. 

The candid and ingenious realer will per- 
ceive ina moment that this sulject is far too 
extensive for the limils of the publication for 
which it is intended ; to enter at large into su 
wide afield of discussion, would require vo- 
lames to pursue the au! ject at length; I must 
content myself with an epitome, a mere ab- 
stract of the subject, without following it in: 
all ite branches, bestuwiug on it, however, 
sufficient perspicuity and regularity to render 
it entertaining and intelligible. 

First, Of the radical causes of conjugal un- 
happiness, which, with their usual conse- 
quences, I shall consider in one general view. 

The original, or radical causes of conjugal 
unbeppiness are to be sought for, in mature. 
There ure ten thousand accidental ang arti- 
ficial causes, but these must all be igsp}yed 
into natural imperfection. As perspnal. de- 
formity in any great degree can never be lost 
@r effaced, so deformity of the mind, or un- 
gorernable tempers aud passions, can never 
be entirely subdued. It is by the eluse and 
attentive study of nature that we are to ac- 
count for conjugal misery, and it is to the 
woble and virtuous exertinus of the powers of 
nature that we must look to correct ourselves. 


TIA PPINESS. 






t, give the lye to ¢ delusive pusition every 
day. 1 never knew a violent mau who did uot 
put his rage in his pocket when he pleased; I 
bave seen a man disgrace himself hy the most 
ungovernable raze tu his wife and family, and 
in a moment, let a person enter before whom 
the violent man does not like to expose him. 
sclf, his rage is gone, he ix tame, he has dune 
what the moment befure he declared was im- 
possible for him to do,—he has subdued hie 
passion hy his reason. Let every mon lay hie 
hand on his heart, and honestly declare bow 
much his power of reason exceeds his passion 
when he pleases to exert himself. 1 have just 
touched upou this topic, because on this fatal 
and false principle much conjugal intidelity is 
founded. Itis not long since, when a scene 
of horror was laid open in the higher circles of 
modern adultery, that it was roundly asserted 
by one of the parties, that the passion of love 
jae Jorty years of age was superior to reasin; 
pretending thus, by this abominable and dan. 
gerous pretence, to justify and palliate every 
i! act, however vile or extravagant, Gnding an 
| argument for sin, and fondly huping to cover 
an act which involved two noble families in 
confusion and disgrace. . 

One great and very general mistake among 
married people is, to suppose that matrimony 
can alter the radical defects uf nuture; as well 
might they suppuse matrimony capable of 
working wiiracles, of adding to our stature, 
cucreasing personal beauty, or giving wit and 
understanding where nature seems to have 
denied it. Itis unreasunabie to expect ma- 
trimony can accomplish impuseibilities; its 
business is to soften our nature, to render the 
sexcs mutually endearing, to lessen our aspe- 
rities, and exalt our virtues. We often see, 
and can furetel with certuinty the causes of 
future infelicity in the married state before 
the parties are united; when we find a maa 
proad or peevish, morose or extravagant, ill- 
tempered or licentious, or much agitated by 
artificial appetite; when we find the lady 
under the dominion of similar infirmities, con- 
ceited, vain, perverse, contradictory, and let 
me not offend the lovely vex if-1 add, disobe- 
dient, we shall certaiuly find that these ene- 
mies to our happiness lurked in the busom 
| before the conjugal uaion took place, aud that 
a thousand vagaries and extravagancics which 








No man is vicious but by his own fault; I 
know sume mistaken men who fondly hope to 
cover their vices by contending that their pas- 
sions were lwo powerful for their reuson. 
fortunately, this were truc, the world would 
still be worse than it is; but this is a false. 


hvod, devised by vicious and artful men, who |' 


| sprouted from these dispositions proceeded 
fvoma some radical defect. When I hear the 


lovely and all-accomplished Belinda complain 
If, un- |; that “ber good man 


strangely altered,” I, 
who knew the lady's good man previous to 
raarriage, cau sce no alteration in him what- 
ever; he is the same man be was before, the 














same figure, the same light and shade, and 
why he does not appear tu Belinda as he dues 
to me ix, because sume peints of the charac- 


ter, some colouring, particularly some of the |: 


darker shades, were concealed from her view 
during the time of courtship. This leads! 
me to some reflections on courtship, which 
is too oftca a season of mutual deceplion. 
Courtship! thou delightful and fluttering vi- 
sion, which now, though fast approaching my 
grand climacteric, fills my breast with grate- 
fal recollection, is 1 fear, tuo often, though 
soothing and alluring, the season of a little 
hypocrisy. Many reasons inay be adduced fur 
the seeming deception practised by young 
lovers. The intention of courtship is to render 
the parties mutually agreeable, and it were vain 
to expect candour where the affection of the 
heart fusters every delusion, 
is young it is most suceptible, it receives the 
tender impressions of love with full effect, and 
wishes not tobe undeceived. When the nurse 
admonishes the love-sick Juliet, by hinting at 
something derogatory to the high idea which 
she had formed of hee lover, Romeo, the 
young lady flics into a rage. If the voice of 
truth were attended to, or employed in the 
business of courtship, love would somctimes 
be crusted in its infancy; and xo niuch ia- 
formation would be divulged, that many in- 
tended unions would be broken off abruptly. 
Bat the little hypocrisics of love ave chicfy 
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moral is intended, it 
sume parts of the cha 


ie merely keeping buck 
acter, the praduction 






: of which would be inimical to the cause their 





confined to vcry young people; nuthing im- 





affections are engaged in. Ofthe deceptions 
aud frands practised by those why lay traps 
and meditate plots tu undermine the peace of 
families, by betraying a lovely young creature, 
whose only fauit is, perbaps, the possession of 
a feeling besrt, | say nothing, these wretches 
seek not matrimonial happiness but plunder. 
A mere fortune hunter, if he could find ao 
fond believing female to practise bis arts on, 
would take to the highway; his business is 
not love but robbery. If he ever feels love, it 
is void of esteem aud tenderness, void of ho- 
nour; the object uf bis pursuit is money or 
lands, and often hav it been found by beauty 
and tenderness, that hy following and altend- 
ing implicitly to the deluding whispers of af- 
fection, the too easy fe:nale bas, in the pre- 


| tended embrace of the ardent lover, too suon, 


and fatally met the scorn and insult of the 
unfeeling villain. Iv this cuse, and it tuo 
often occurs, happy were the refcction, if 
this essay should mcet the eye of inexperi- 
enced beauty, and tend in the least fo awaken 
prudence and caution in the breast of youth 
and parity; to rouse its vigilance and eivenn 
spection, tu make it sensible-of its native dig- 
nity, and induce it to seck refuge and-counsct 
in the bosom of parental wisdom and tender- 
nses. 





(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from Page 146.) 





HAavine conducted our fair readers thro’ 
the orchard, we shall now pursue our autmnal 
evening's walk to the fruit-garden; where some 
yet lingering gifts of nature's bounty mey 
hang in purple frugrauce on the spiny branches 
of the 


RASPBERRY. 


This delicious fruit was well known to the 
ancients, froin whom it received the name of 
Rebus, cither from the reduess of the twigs of 
the parent plant, or from the colour of its 
juice, which vo often stained the taper fingers 
of the Romar maideus, as it does even now 
with our fuir countrywomen, who are not 
ashamed to leave the library of science fur the 
hambler studies of the confectionary or still- 

No. XI. Vol. IL—N. 8. 


room. In the latter, they may learn hy prac- 
tice how to please a husband's tuste, cven in 
the gratifications of tbe palate; in the former, 
they will doubtless have read that the botani. 
cal specimen at present in our view, is classcd 
by the Linnzan professors as among the 
TcosANDRIA POLYGYNTIA, and 
tu the natural order of Sexiicowe © most 
prominent features of its geucric character is, 
that the perianth is one leaved, five cleft, pe- 
tals five, filaments owincrous, anthers round- 
ish, and germs numerous also. Its essentiul 
character is wo minute tu require deseéri; tion 
where the fruit itsclf is su well known; but 
we must not furget to mention that of the 
ceneral genus, there are no less than thirty. 
two varictien, comprising every species uf the 
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belonging 
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Brambic as well as ofthe Raspberry. Amou 
us the old name was Raspis, or Raspisberry ; 
in some parts of England it was called the 








Hindeberry, and also Fremioise, from the |! 


French. 1 js believed to be indigenons with | 
us, as it is a native of many parts of Europe, 
being found not only in woods and hedges, but | 
also in moist situationa, and even in rocky 
places. Its carlicst time of flowering is in ! 
May or June, but in same places later ; how- | 
ever, at whatercr time of the ycar its fruit is | 
ripe it is always grateful to every palate, even 
when served up simply by nature, though the | 
saccharine juice certainly improves its favour. | 
It is necdiess to expatiate on the catimation | 
in which it is held when prepared as a swect- | 
meat ; we may, however, with propriety de- | 
acribe it when ripe as a fruit of the most fra- 
grant kind, as subacid and cooling, allaying ; 
thirst and heat, and promoting the natural 
habits in common with other summer fruity. | 
It is unnecessary to enumerate the various © 
culinary ysex to which it may be applied, as! 
Mrs. Hannali Glasse has already been so dif- 
fuse on that subject; it is not irrelevant, | 
however, to mention to anxious mothers, that { 
@ most grateful and couling syrup may he pre- | 
pared from the juice, and applicd with suc- 
cess to the objects of their tender care, and 
which, if moderately given will not be ob- 
jected to by the Cullege of Physicians, as that 
learned body have inserted very copious direc- 
tions for its oflicinal use in the Pharmacopeia 
It may also be beneficially applied by those | 
whe chuse to be th-ir own dentists, as it acts 
upon the tartar of the teeth, though perhaps 
not so powerfully, as the juice of the straw- 
berry. | 
Our general garden varieties of this shrub | 


are the red-fruited, the white-fruited, and the |! 


twice-bearing, of which latter one crop ripens 
in Jnly, andthe other in October; but it must 
be confessed that tie latter crop, uuless the 
autumnal sun has been very powerful, is sel- 
dom possessed of much flavour. Of other 
species which are deserving the notice of the 
elegant gardener, there is the Flowering Rasp- 
berry, Rulus Odoratus. With us, however, 
this is principally cullivated as an object of 


ornamental curiosity, as it rarely produces |. 


fruit in this climate; but in the northern 
parts of America, which is in fact its native 
country, it is as frequent as the commou 
Raspberry, though its favour is not so much 
esteemed. It is, notwithstanding, a pleasing 
additiun even to our shrobberies, ag it lowers 
from June to September, and has its name of 
Odoratus from the fragrance of its fulinge. It 
is remarkable also for the size of its leaves, 





which are six inches in lengta and seven in’ 


breadth, of a deep grcen on the apper surface, 
{ but finely contrasted by the light green below, 
1 Its flowers too are very showy, and plentifal 
throughout the summer, on which account, 
amongst the nurserymen, it has obtained the 
familiar name of the Flowering Raspberry. 
Latterly, too, there has been a partial ewiti- 
vation of a small species called the Dwarf 
Crimson Bramble, which had for a long tine 
been supposed ax iudizeneus only in the more 
northern latitudes; it is asserted, however, 
that it is also a native of our nosthern sister 
kingdom, and that it has been found wild in 
the Island of Mull. This little spccimen of 
nature’s bounty is rendered more interesting 
from the notice taken of it by Livnzus in bis 
Flora Lapponica ‘Thin amiable botanist, with 
all that tender warmth of sentiment which 
marke the enthusiastic admirer of natare, has 
clegautly sketched, and most minutely de- 
scribed, this little modest arctic Bramble, fer- 
vently expressing his grateful sense of the 
obligations he owed to it in his Lapland tour, 





| for having so frequently reevuited his spirits 
when almost sinking under hunger and fatigue, 
and when his only relicf was from the vinoas 
nectar of its berries. Though the cultivation, 
of this plant is on a small scale in England, 
{yet when our intercourse with the European 
Continent shall be treed fiom the shackles 
imposed on it hy a haughty and selfish tyrant, 
such of our fair readers us have friends and 
‘relatives commercially connected with the 
Swedish ports, moy be cnabled through their 
good offices to procure sume of its varied pro- 
duce; for in one of the northern provinces of 
Sweden the principal families make not only 
ia syrup anda jelly, but also a wine from its 

















nde 
in Stockhohn as rarities of the most valuable 
‘hind, 

We shall now take leave of the Raspberry 
with observing, that even ils tudest species, 
the common Bramble, may be applied to use. 
ful and to elegant purposes, as the twigs are 
essential in dying woollen, silk, and mohair of 
a black colour, answering all the purposes of 
‘the shunach, whibt the silkworm may be fed 

upon its leaves where those of the mulberry 
| cannot be found, 
| Shou'd we continue our walk to the kif-heo 
, garden, we niay uaturally cuutemplate those 
| beds of the 


| berries, which they often send to their 
i 


STRAWBERRY, 


whose fragrance had so often gratified both 
taste and smell during the hot months of 
summer. Of this, the botanical name of 





a 
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' 








Fragaria, is well applied, and by this name, 
derived feom the fragrance of the odour of ils 
fiuit, was it known even as early as the time 
of Pliny, the Roman Linneeus. He, indeed, 
was content with slightly specifying its quali- 
tics; but tater botanists bave classed it as the 
IcosaNDRIA PoLyGyNta, being of the same 
class and order as the Raspberry, and like it, 
being also of the Senticose. This scientitic 
agreement, when the gencral outward appear- 
ance is so very different, is a sufficient proof 
that the mere classifications of botanical sci 
ence are not of themselves sufficient fur gene- 
ral use cither in description or delincation, 
however useful they may be to the botanist to 
preserve order in his researches and observa- 
tious. The objection, however, Holds good 
when applied to former aystems, which more- 
over did not possess that character of simpli- 
tity which marks the Linnazan classification 
From the botanical similarity of our two pre- 
sent specimens, it is but a repetition to say 
that in geveric haracter the Strawberry has 
the perianth oue leafed andfat; it is indeed 
ten cleft, whilst the Raspberry has but five 
divisions ; the petals also are five, &c. Ac. 

Of the Strawberry there are only three spe- 
ties, yet these possess a great number of va- 
Netics; of these the éommon wood Straw- 
berry of Eiirope bears but small fruit, which 
with us is not gifted with any peculiar flavour, 
owing perhaps to want of cultivation, and to 
its being generally shaded: by the superim- 
pending foliage of woods and hedge-rows. 
This, however, is not the case with the moun- 
tain Strawberry of warmer and of drier cli- 
mates, for though these usually grow in shel- 
tered situations, yet from the effect of more 
powerful sung anda more genial atmosphere, 
they posscss a most delightful fragrance. 

Any of these wild specimens might be cul- 
tivated to perfection, particularly the Alpine 
Strawberry, which is now indeed become fre- 
quent iu our gardens, Even in ils wild state 
it is larger and better flavoured than the na- 
tives of our woods, and is valuable from being 
agreat bearer from June until the latter end 
of autumn. Of the more common kinds our 
gardencrs have long been in the habit of culli- 
vating the Hautbois; but this requires par- 
ticular care, as it soon degenerates if neglected. 
Of other varieties are the pine, the scarlet, &c. 
but the most general is the woud Strawberry, 
which with us is of ancieut culture, and has 
been from earliest times throughout all Europe 








in high esteem, its leaves forming the prin- 
cipal ornament of ducal coronets. Stow, the 
metropolitan historian, mentions them as 
being cultivated by the Bishop of Ely in his 
garden at Holborn, as carly as the time of 
Richard HI. a circumstance alluded to by our 
immortal poet, when Richard says to the 
Bishop, 


“ My Lord of Ely, when I was last in Holborn, 

“IT saw good Strawberrics in your garden 
there ; : 

“J do beseech you send me some of them.” 


They are again noticed by this child of na- 
ture and of fancy when he observes in Henty 
the Fifth, 


The Strawberry grows underneath the nettle; 
“ And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
“ Neighboured by fruit of baser quality.” 


It is superfluous to say that the Strawberry 
is delicious, perhaps superior to the boasted 
pine apple but we may dbserve, that even if 
taken in latge quantities, they seldom disagree 
with the stomach. In fact, they are known 
tu promote perspiration; and they are also 
particularly valuable from their jaice forming 
avery powerful solvent for the tartar which 
deforms the human teeth. A German writer, 
) Hoffmann, asserts that he has known them to 
cure consumptions; and we have the authority 
of the great Linozus himself, to say that he 
kept himself almost free from the gout by 
eating pleutifully of them in their veason. 
This fruit, in its culture, is an exception to 
almost all others, as it thrives not fo well 
inarich light soilas it will in a gentle hazly 
loam. It may, however, with care be raised 
in any soil, and the Alpine Strawberry will 
supply the table the whole summer, if it is 
raised in pots, and sheltered in the het or 
green-house, during the winter months; and 
we are told by scientific writers on their mode 
of cultivation, that a regular succession may 
be procured from March or April, and even 
earlicr; by means of a hot-house, hot-wallay 
hot beds, or forcing-frames, until the month 
of Jane, and int the open air from that time 
until October, if the weather is favourable 3 
and also that the Alpine and the white wood 
Strawberry will thus continue bearing evea 
until the autumnal frosts, should the sitwa- 
tion be warm and the soil favourable. 





(To be continued ) 
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Tus language (as M. Barruel observes) |! 
is surely not cuigmatical; and the proselyte |: 
who bug heard it without shuddering, may |j 
flatter himself with being worthy of this 
Anlichristian priesthuod.’ He is led back to 
the porch, where he is invested with a white 
funie and broad scarlet belt of silk. The! 
sleeves of the tunic, which are wide, are tied 
in the middle and at the extremities with’ 
ribbons likewise of scarlet; and the candidate | 
is re called into the temple of mystcrics. He is 
met by one of the brethren, who duces not per- || 
mit him to advance tii! he has declared; 
Whether he. perfectly understands the dis- ' 
course which bas heen read to him; whether | 
he has any doubts concerning the doctrines | 
fanght init; whether his heart is penetrated | 
with the sanctity of the principles of the !/ 
order; whether he is scasible of the call, fecls 
the strength of mind, the fervent will, and all | 
the disinterestedness requisite to labour at the { 
grand undertaking; whether he is ready te j 


make a sacrifice of Ais will, and to suffer bim- 
self to he ded by the must exccllent supesiors 
of the order.” 

The rites of the preceding degree were in im 
pious derisign.of the sacramcnt of the Lord's 
Supper ; those of the present are an atrocious 
mimicry of vacerdotal ordination; at which, 
av every one knows, the Lord's Supper is like- 
wise eciebrated. A curtain is drawn, and an 
altar appears with a crucifix upon it. On the 
altay is w bible; and the ritual of the order 
Jies on a reading desk, with a censer and a} 
phial full of oil beside it. The dean, or pre- HT 
aident, whe acts the part of a bishop, blesses |! 
the candidate, cuts hair frum the crown of his |; 
head, anvints him, clothes him in the vest." 
mentsof the pricathvod, aud prunqunees praye 
after the fasnion of the order. He preseuts him 
with a cap; saying, “Cover thysclf with this 
cap; it is more precious (hau the royal disdem.” 
The ck communion is then distributed ; 
and it cousists of milk and honey, which the | 
dean gives tu the proselyte, saying, & This is 
that which nature gives to man. Reflect how 
happy he would still have .beep, if the desire 
of euperfiuities had not, by depriving bim of , 
a taste for such simple food, multplicd bis 
wauts, aud poisoned the balm of lite." The — 
tercmouies are terminated by delivering to || 
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the epopt that part of the code which re- 
lates to Lis new degree. : 
Among the instructions which it contains, . 
the following are more particularly worthy of 
notice. The cpopt, says the cude, “ will take 
care that the writings of the members of the 


; order shall be cried up, and that the trumpet of 


fame shall be sounded in their honour. He 
will also find means of hindering the revicwers 


Srom casting any suspicions on the writers of the 


scct.” Heis likewise instructed to bribe the com- 
mon people into the interests of the order, and 
to corrupt their minds, by getting possession of 
schools and other seminaries of learning. But 
“if it he necessary for us to be masters of the 
ordinary schools (says the impious legislator), 
of how inuch more importance will it be to 
gain over the ecclesiastic seminaries and their 
superiors! With them we gain aver the chicf 
part of the country; we acquire the support 
of the greatest enemies Lo innovation ; and the 
grand poiut of all is, that through tbe clergy 


j we become masters of the middle and lower 


classes of the people.” 

From the degree of epopt or priest are 
chosen the regents or prince illuminecs. Oa 
tuuking thiv choice, says the code, three 
things of the utmost consequence are to be 
observed. “ First, the greatest reserve is ne- 
cessary with respect to this degree; secondly, 
those who are admitted into it, must be as 
much as possible, free men, and independext 
of princes; thirdly, they must have clearly 
manifested their hatred of the general con:titue 
tion, or the actual state of mankind ; and have 
shewn how evidently they wish for a change in 
the gavernment of the world.” Mf these requisites 
be found in an epopt who aspircs to the de- 


' gree of regent, six preliminary questions are 


put to him; of which the obvious meaning is 
to discover, whether he deems it lawful aud 
proper to teach subjects to throw off the 


vanthority of their sovereigns, or, in other 


word:, to destroy every king, minister, law, 
magistrate, and public authority on earth, 
When these questions are answered to the 
on of the examiner, he is informed 
“ that as, in future, he is to be entrusted with 
papers belonging to the order of far greater 
importance than any which he has yet had in 
his possession, it is neccssary that the order 
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should have farther securities. He is there- i 
fore cominanded tu make his wil/, and insert ! ! 
a clause with respect (o avy private papers |' 
which be may leave, in case of sudden death. 
He is to get a formal or juridical receipt |! 
for that part of bis will from his family, 
or from the public magivtrate; aud he || 
is to take their promises iu writing, that 
they are to fulfil his intentions.” This pre- 
caution being taken, and the day fixed for his 
faauguration, he is admitted into an ante- 
ehamber hung with ‘black, where he sces a /' 
skeleton, elevated upon two steps, with a:j 
crown and sword lying at his feet. Having 
given up the written dispusitions, &e. re-:: 
spectiag his papers, his hands are loaded with | 
chaine as if he were a slave, and he is Ivft to! 
bis own meditations. A dialogue then takes ! 
place between the introducer and the pro- i 
vincial, who is seated on @ throne in a saluon' 
adjoining. It is in a voice loud enough to he | 
beardl by the candidate, and consists of vari- | 
ous questions and answers ; of which the fol- 
lowing may serve fur aspecimen :— 

Prev. Who has rcduced Lim to this state of 
slavery? 

Ans. by the Introd. Society, governments, 
the sciences, and false relig.on. 

Prov. And he wishes to cast off this yoke, 
to become a seditious man and a rebel? 

Ans. No; he wishes to unite with us, to 
Soin in ou- fights against the constitution of go-1| 
vernments, the corruption of morals, and the | I 
profanation of religion. He wishes, through | 
our means, to become powerful, that he may 
obtain the grard ultimatum. 

Prot. Ie be superior to prejudices? Does | 
be prefer the general intercst of the universe to 
that of more limited assocutions? 

Aus. Such have been his promises. 

Prov. Ask him, whethcr the skeleton which 
is before him be that ofa king, anobleman, or i; 
a beygar? 

Ans. He cannot tell; all that he sees is, it 
that this skeleton was a man like us; and the 
ebaracter of man is all thit he attends to. 

After a great deal of insidious mummery 
like this, the epopt is adm tted to the degree | 
ef prince; but before bis vestiture with the’ 
insignia of that order, he is exhorted to be i 
Sree, ie. tobe a mun, avd aman who kiows | 
how to gorern himself, aan who knows his 
duty, and his imprescriptable rights; a man j, 
who serves the universe alone; whose actions !| 
are solely directed tu the veneral benefit of the :' 
world and of human watue, “ Ev thing | 
else (says the provincial) ie ingustice.” A lung + 
‘penrgyric iv the: nade on the happiness 
which will be experievecd by mankind, when ;, 
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of the precedin: 
(| us that they were reduced to two, viz. that of 





every father of a fainily shall be sovercivn in 
his tranquil cot! when he that wishes te 
‘invade these sucred rights shall not find an 
asylum on the face of the curth! when idleness 
shall be no longer sufleved; and when the clod 


| of useful sciences shull be cast aside! 


The sign of this degree consisted in extend- 
ing out the arms to a brother with the haods 
open; the gripe was to seize the brother by 
the two clbuws, as it were lo prevent him freim 
failing; and the word was redemption! The 
epopt was invested with his priucipality by 
receiving a buckler, buots, a cloak, and a hat ; 
and on receiving the b.ots, he was desired tu 


fear no road which might lead to the propaga. 


tiun or discovery of hupp-ness. Thus decorated, 
the prince illumince received the fraternal em- 


| brace, und heard the instructiuns for bis now 


degree. 

One would think that the adept had naw 
arrived at the very acmé of profauencss and 
treasuuable conspiracy. He has been initiated 
into mysteries which burlesque Christianity 
aud its Divine Author, and at the sate time 
vow vengeunce agaiust all government, st 
law, and all science: yet Weishaupt, iu a let- 
ter to Cato Zwack, his incomparable man, 
says, that he hes com pused four degrees ubuve 
that of regent, or prince Uluminee ; with re- 
spect even to the lowest of which, his degree 
of priest will be found no more tbau ebilu’s 
play. “ The ritual of these degrece (says be) 
L never suffer tu go ont of my bands. It is of 
tvo serious au import; it is the key of the 
ancient and muileru, the re! igous and poli- 
tical, bistury of the univer 

This caution of the chief conspirator has 
| deprived us of the power tu give so particular 
au account of theac ocgiees we have done 
nt the ALLE Barruel assures 











Magus, and that of Man-Aing ; aud that these 
| two constituted the g ca'cr mysteries, When 
the adept was admitted to the degree of magus, 
“he was illuminized only in philosophy aad 
religion ; when to that of men-cing, ucw lights 
were given him respecting property, and every 
The Abbé 
quotes a passrge from the Critical History of 
all the Degrees of Iluminion, written by aman 
of honour, who bad passed through them ell, 
of 





species of political association. 


which will give the reader a sufficieut 4 
the object of these last degrees. 

“With respect to the two degres of mags 
and of man-king (says this writer), there is tie 
receptiua, that is tu ray, there are no ccre- 
monies of initiation. Even the elect were not 
pe-witted to transerive these degeees, Usey 
only hear them read,'’ead that is the reasun 











why Edo not publish them in this work. The 
firsts thal of Magus, called also ph:losophe 
Te contains the fundamental principles of 


Spinozism. Here every thing in milerial ; God 
the saine thing : 





aud the world are but one i 
all religions are incuusistent, chimerical, and 
the invention of ambi 

“The secoud degree of the grand mysteries, 
called the Man-king, teaches (according to the 
author of the Critical History), that every in- 
habitant of the country or town, every father 





men.” 


ofa family is sovereign, as men formerly were 


in the times of the patriarchal life, to which 
mankind is once more to be carried back; 
that in consequence all authority and all ma- 
gietracy must be destroyed.” 

To restore that liberty and equality, there- 
fore, which is the ultimate object of the order, 
and constitutes the Man-king, all property 
must be abulished, every house burut, as well 
the cottage uf the peasant as the palace of the 
prince ; and mankind must once more inhabit 
woods and caverns, without clotbes and with- 
out fire, and sally out occasivnally to en- 


counter their fellow-brutes, and tu search , 


fur food among the wild herbs of the desart. 


According to Mochus the Plenician, and the | 


Greek philosophers of this hopeful school, 


this was the original state of man ; au-ity this | 


state it was the object of Weisbaupt ard his 
adepts to reduce man again. Hence we hear 
them lavishing the most rapturous enco- 
miums on the Goths and Vandals who over- 
van the Roman empire, annihilated the arts, 





put a stop toagriculture, and burnt the towns | 
and villages of civilized Europe! It was thus, 


sccording to the illuminees, that those bar- 
barians regenerated maukind: but the re. 





gencration was pot complete; for the Goths | 
and Vandals could not preserve themselves | 
from the contagion of civil life; and their ! 


fall from savagism to sciences drew from 





Weisbaupt’s hierophauts the most piteous |: 


lamentations ! 

The last secret communicated to the most 
favoured adepts was the ucvelty of the order. 
Hithecto their zeal bad been inflamed, and 
their respect demanded to an institution pre- 
tended to be of the highest antiquity. The 
honour of instituting the myteries had been 
ccessively attributed to the children of the 
Patriarchs, to aucient philosophers, even to 
Christ himself, and to the fouuders of the 
masonic lodges. But now the time is come 
when the adept, initiated io the higher mys 
teries, is supposed tu be sufficiently enthu- 
siastic in bis admiration’of the order, tu be 
entrusted with its origia. Here then they in- 
form him, that this secret society, which bas 








su artfully ted bim fiom mystery to mystery; 
which has, with such persevering iudustry, 
rooted from bis heart every principle of reli- 


gion, all love of hi- country, and affection for 
his family; all pretentious to property, to the 
exclusive right to riches, or to the fruits of 
the earth; this socicty, which has taken so 
uuch pains to demonstrate the tyranny aud 
desputism of all laws human and divine, and 
of cvery government, whether monarchical, 
aristocrutical, or republican; which has de- 
clared him free, and taught bim that he has 
ny sovereign on earth or in heaven; no rights 
to vespect in others, but those of perfect 
equa'ity, and savage libertys and of the most 
absolute independence; that this society is 
uot the offspring ¢f an ignorant and supersti- 
tious antiquity, but of the modera philusophy; 
in one word, that the trne father of iliv- 
Minism is vo other than Adam Weishaupt, 
known in the society by the name of dpar- 
tacus ! 

‘Su zealously was the order bent upon pro 
) pagating its excerable principles through the 
the whole world, that sume of the chicis had 
\ planued an order of female adepts, in subser- 
viency tu the desigus of the men. “ It will be 
of great service, (nays Cafo-Zwack) it will pro- 
cure us both information aud money, aud vill 
suit charmingly the taste of some ofour truest 
members, who are lovers of the sex.” An asses- 
sor of the Imperial Chamber at Wetzler, of 
the name of Dittfurtt, but known among the 
iuminecs by the name of Afinos, expressed 
even bis despair of ever bringing men to the 
grand object of the order without the support 
of female adepts ; and he makes an offer of 
bis own wife and his four daughters-in law 
to he first initiated. This order was to be sub- 
divided into two classes, each forming ase- 
parate society, and having different secrets. 
‘The first was to be composed of virtuous wo- 
men; the sccoud of the wild, the giddy, aad 
j, the voluptuous. The brethien were to con- 
"duct the first, by promoting the reading of 
1 good books; and to train the second to the 











il 
[wife of an adept named Plolemy Magus wes 


to preside over one uf the classes; which (says 
1, Minus) will become, under her management 
jand bis, a very pretty society. ‘* You mast 
|) contrive pretty degrees, and dresser, and 
jJornaments, and elegant aud decent rituals. 
1] No man must be admitted. This will make 
|| them more keen, aud they will go much fa: ther 
ilthan if we were present, or than if they 
{thought that we knew of their proceedings. 
‘! Leave them to the scope of their own fancies, 
and they will soon invent mysterics whiek 





sjarts of secretly gratify.ug their passions, The’ 
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will put us to the blush, and mysteries which 
wecan never equal. They will be our great 
apostles. Reflect on the respect, nay, the 
awe and terror, inspired by the female my: 
of antiquity. Ptolemy's wife must direct 
them, and she will be instructed by Ptolemy 5 
and my step-danghters will consult with me. 
We must always he at hand to prevent the in- 
troduction of any improper question, We 
must prepare themes for their discussion : 
thus we shall confess them, and inspire them 
with our sentiments. No man, however, must 
come near them, This will fire their roy- 
ing funcies, and we may expeet rare mys- 
teries !” 

But notwithstanding all the plans and zeal 
ofthis profligate wretch, and others of the 
faternity, it does not appear that the Ge- 
veral Spartacus ever consented to the esta. 
blishment of the sisterhood. 

Tt is not enough for the founder of a sect of 
conspirators to have fixed the pree 
ofhis plots. His accomplices 
one body, animated by une spirit; its mem- 
bers must be moved by the same laws, under 
the inspection and government of the same 
chiefs. A full account of the government of 
Weisbaupt’s order will be found in the valu- 
able work of Abbé Barruel; our limits per- 
mit us to give only such a gencral view of it 
asmay put our readers on their guard : 
he secret. machinations of these execrable 
Villains, whose lodges are now recruiting wuder 
d:Hereat denominations, in every country in : 
Europe. 

We cannot, however, conclude the article, , 
without making some remarks on that spe- 
cious principle by which the conspirators have 
deluded members who abhor their impietics, 
and who would not go all their length even in 
rebellion; we mean the maxim, “that it is 
our duty to love all men with an equal degree 
of afiection, and that any partial regird for 
our country, or our children, is unjust.” 

That this maxim is false, every Christian 
knows, because he is enjoined to“ do good in- 
deed unto all men, but more especially to them 
vho are of the household of faith ;” because | 
heis told, that  ifany man provide not for 
his own, and especially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse 
than an infidel ;” because his divine n 
immediately after resolving all duty into the | 
love of God aud man, delivers a parable, to | 
shew that we neither can nor ought to love ; 
all men equally ; and because the same Divine - 
Person had one disciple whom be loved more | 
than the rest. But we wish those philoso- ; 


Phors who talk perpetually of the mechanism ' 
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aster, : 


of the homan mind, and at the same time 
affect to have no partial fondness for any ine 
divicual, bot to love all with the san.e degree 
of rational affection, to consider well whetber 
such philintbropy be consistent with what 
_ They call (very improperly indecd) mechanism. 
Tf this mechanism be (as ove of them says it 
: is) nothing more than attraction aud repul- 
sion, we know that it cannot extend with equal 
| furee over the whole world ; because the force 
of attraction and repulsion varies with the 
‘distance. If hy thin absurd phrase, they 
mean a set of instinctive propensities, or 
fcclings, we know that among savages, who 
are more governed by instinct than civilized 
men, philanthropy is a fveling ur propensity 
ofa very limited range, If they believe all oar 
passions to originate in self love, then it ia 
certain that our philanthropy must be pro- 
gressive; embracing first, and with stronzeat 
ardour, our relations, our friends, aud our 
neighbours ; then extruding gradually through 
the society to which we belong; then grasping 
our country, and last of all the whole huinay 
race. Perhaps they may say that reason 
teaches us to love all men equally, because 
such equal love would contribute most to the 
snm of human happicess. This some of them 
, iudeed have actually said; but it is what no 
man of reflection can possibly believe. Woald 
pinces he increased, 
were a man to pay no greater attention to the 
education of bis own childres than to the educa 
tiou of the children uf strangers? were ve to do 
nothing more for his aged aud bel pteas parents 
(han for any other old person whatever? or, 
were he to neglect the poor in bis neighbour- 
hood, that he might relieve those at the 























the sum of human 














Ss. 
tance of athousand miles? These questivns 
ave too absurd to merit a scrious avswer. 
When a man, therefore, boasts of his oni- 
versal benevolence, declaring himsclf ready, 
without fee or reward, to sacrifice every thing 
dear to him for the benefit of strangers «hum 
he never saw; and when he condemns, in the 





cant phrase of faction, that narrow policy 
which docs not consider the whole human 
race as one great family—we may safely con- 
clude him to be either a consummate hypo- 
crite, who loves none bat hinseif, or a plilo- 
} sophic fanatic, who is al once a stranger te 
his ¢uty and to the workings of his own 
heart. 

If this conclusion require any farther proof, 
we have it in the conduct of Weishaupt and 
his areopagites. fu the band writing of Cato, 
his incomparabie man, was found the descrip 
tion of a strong box, which, if forced open, 
would bluw up and destroy its contents, several 











receipts fur procuring abortion; a composition 
which dlinds or kil’s when spurted in the face; 
a method of Ailing « bed-chamber with peste 
lential vapours; bow to take off the impres- 
sions of seals, so as to use then afterwards as 
seals; and a dissertation on suicide. Would 
genuine philanthropists have occasion forsuch 
No! the ordct which used 
them was founded in the most consummate 
villainy, and by the mast detestable hypocrite. 
The incestuous Weishaupt seduced the widow 
of his brother, and solicited poison aud the 
dagger to murder the woman whom he had 
fondly pressed in his arms. ‘ Execrable hypo- | 
crite (says M. Barruel), he implored, be con-} 
jured both art and friendship, to destroy the! 


receipts as these? 


innocent victim, the chitd, whose birth mast 
b: tray the morals of his father, The scandal 


from whith he shrinks, ia uot that of his 








: crime : it is the acandal which, publishing the 


depravity of lis heart, would deprive him of 
that authority by which, under the cloak of 
virtue, he plunged youth into vice and crror, 
Tam on the eve (says he) of losing that reputa- 
tion which yave me so great au Lorily over our 
people: my sister-in-law is with child. I will 
hazard a desperate Llow, for I neither can nor twill 
lose my honour.” Such is the benevolence of 
those who, bavishiug from their minds all 
partial attection for their children and their 
country, profess themselves to be members of 
oue great family, the family of the world! 








EXTRAORDINARY CONVERSION OF AN ACTRESS. 
JOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF THE CLLEBRATED FRENCH WRITER DUCLOS. 


— 


MADEMOISELLE GauTIER who since 
the year 1716 was a performer al the Theatre 
Francoise iv Pavia, was tall, handsome, of a 
keod figure and violent temper. She was a 
tolerable port, and painted very prettily, in: 
miniature. She possesscd at the same time | 
such extraordinary strength, that few meu | 
were a match for her in wrestling. She once 
eballenzed Marshal Saxe to a eontest of this 
kind; he proved victorions indeed, but ue 
knowledged that he had seldom experienced so 
long a resistatice from a man. 
up a silver plute like a sheet of paper. | 

Men in general are seldom fascinated by \ 
such amazons, but Madeinoisclle Gautier was | 
so amiable that she never wanted admirers, | 
though they ran the risk of being sorely be- | 
mauled by her, the first tine they happened to 
fall vat, One of ber lovers was Marshal of 
the household to the Duke of Wurtemberg, to 
whose court she paid a visit with him. The 














She could rit | 
e melancholy, the first step towards ber couver- 





Duke hod a mistress to whom he was extremely 
attached. Gautier, whether from envy or ca- 
price we know not, took every opportunity of 
affronting this person, till at length the ex- 
asperated Duke drove the rude stranger away 
Thirsting for revenge sho returned tu Paris, 
ard resolved to take signal satisfaction. She 
travelled a second time incagvito to Warten. 
bevg, and lay in wait for the Buke’s mistress 
till whe was informed that she had gone abroad 
inacurnele. She then mounted a similar 
vehicle, drawn by two spirited stallions, which 
she drove herself, and overtaking her enemy at 
full gallop, rau purposely against her carringe 
which she upset. Laughing heartily at the 





mischief, she hastened back to her inu where 
a posi-chaise was in waiting, sprung into it 
aid disappeared. 

She afterwards reckoned many amiable mea 
among her admirers, but was only ence iu love 
herself. Dufresne, one of ber colleagues on 
the stage, with whom she lived for some time 
on tering of the closest intimacy, inspired ber 
with so vehement a passion, that she was 
dsirous of marrying him. His feelings, how 
ever, kad cooled, and this incoustaney plunged 
the haughty imperious woman into profound 











sion, the histury of which, written by herself, 
is a most intcresting contribution to the study 
of inctaphysics. The fullowing narrative is 
extracted rerbatim from her manuscript: 
“Ttwas onthe 25th April, 1729, at a time 
when acco to the ideas of the wicked 
world, 1 was swimmiug in the ocean of plea- 
sure, and though surrounded by the shadows 
of death was living in terrible security, that I 
awoke earlier thau usual, about eight or nine 
o'clock in the morning. [recollected that this 
was my birth-day; rang the bell; my maid 
supposed that { was wot well, and was not a 
litiie astunished when I ordered her to dress 
me, as it was my intention to go to mass. She 
replied that it was no particular festival, I 
persisted in my whim, aud went to the bare 
footed friars, attended by a footman and au 
orphan hoy my protege. There I heard part 
of the mass witbuut paying the least attention; 
but towards the conclusion an internal voice 
demanded: ‘ What brings you hither to the 
foot of the altar? Are you come to thank Ged 
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for having conferred on you the gift of pleas- 
‘ing, while you daily violate every one of bis 
commandments?” 

“ This consideration made an extraordinary 
impression upon me. From the seat on which 
1 had carelessly thrown myself, I. dropped 
upon my knees Movs being over, I sent the 
servant home with the child, and continued in 
the utmost distress of mind in the same pos- 
ture. Suddenly rising, I went into the vestry, 
and desired that the mass of the Holy Ghost, 
as it was called, might be suid. To this | was 
impelled in my anxiety by @ epark of faith 
that wes not yet extinguished. The first 
words that I] was capable of stammering while 
waiting for the priest, were: ‘OmyGod! I 
am sohicitous to save my soul, but how shall 
Tset about it, shackled as I am by dear and 
indissaluble bouds! Merciful God, do thon 
thyself assist me! 1 will daily bear mass. En- 

* Tighten thou me!” 

“ Aftcr three hours passed in the most vio- 
lent agitation, | returned home, if not justi 
fied, at least in the way to justitication. Six 
months elapsed in which I went every morn- 
ing to hear mass, but indulged every night in 
my usaal way of life. Iwas rallied for going 
to church, and then | disguised myself that I 
Wight not be known. Still | was discovered 
and became the butt of redoubled ridicule. 1 
then recollected the words of the Scripture : 
No man can serve two masters ;” and reso- 
lutely determined to relinquish the most fasci- 
Rating, but the most dangerons service. | made 
abeginaing by dispensing with my maid, and 
dressing myself, Yo habituate myself by de- 
grees to volitude, I abstained from amuse- 
ments, under the pretext of indisposition. 1 
had fixed upon Easter for the execution of my 
determination; but the nearer the time ap- 
proached, the more veliement became the con- 
flict in my mind, which at length overcame 
my body. 1 was seized with an almost inces- 
saut vomiting, but retaived sufficient strength 
to commit my confessions to writing. 

“ But where was] tu find a confessor? I 
applied in confidence to a virtuous female re- 
lative whose pious exhortations I had often 
slighted. She recommended me tp the rector 
of my parish of St. Sulpice. This rigid man 
at first repulsed me, and refused to hear what 
Thad to say, till I had totally renounced the 
world. I lay at his feet; at length he was 
moved by my sobs and tears; he saw that I 
was iu earncst, and appointed a day. Good 
God! Whataday! On that day all those 
persons who were dear to me were to dine with 

. wefor the last time. Yes, they were very 
. flear to me, but my salvation was stil} dearer. 
No. XE. Vol. IL—N.S. 
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* Attable TP sutiercd inex pressible pair to 
| conce:! what was pas-ing within me. “You 
| entertain us hy far too guc-plnously for Ash 
Wednesday,” said one of my gusts, “It is 
the executioners treat,” replied another with 
| alaugh 1 was near fainting. I had scarcely 

strength to rise and leave the roum under fhe 
pretence of paying a bill, which I had promised 
todischarge ‘Ihe company attended me to 
the door; I entered the carriage, and they re- 
turned to the table. On hearing che first 
crack of the coachman’s whip, 1 was uo longce 
mistress of myself, and shrieked eo loud, that 
the guests would have run down stairs again 
to wy assistance. T had scarcely time to slip 
into an anti-room. My chamber miid per- 
| saaded them that ! was gone, aud that what 
they had heard was the cry of a child. [ 
threw myself again into the coach and p:occed- 
ed to St. Sulpice, where the cunfes ur was 
waiting for me. There, in the greatest agita- 
tion, I began my confession, and after three 
painful hours, in which God alune could have 
| kept up my courage, my confessor, who was 
deeply affected, dismissed me, and appeinted a 
day for me to come to him again, 

“Tretarned to my luxurious habitation in 
which | was to reside ouly four more days. 
Trembling, | cast my timid eyes on the eb- 
jects around me, asking myself like St. Augus- 
tine: And will you be able to dispeuse with all 
these'elegancies and conveniencies of life? will 
yon have the fortitude to exchange this little 
palace for a solitary cell ?—to see nobody but 
ruins about you?—to embrace for life that 
monotonous and obscure state which you have 
always hated? God gave me strength to sur- 
moant this trial. M. Lanquet, an ecclesiastic 
whose pious admonitions I had always laughed 
at and ridiculed, felt sincere pleasure when I 
communicated ta him the operations of the 
divine graee. 

“The day of my departurearrived. I 
ed the whole of the preceding night in writing, 
partly to my former companions, partly to the 
father of my protegé, to whom I sent back the 
child with twenty Louis d'Ors. I directed the 
letters not to be delivered before noon, and 
every one who enquired fur me to be told that 
Ishould not return far a considerable time. 
At five in the morning, I left my house never 
to enter it again. But instead of endnring 
the same agany of mind as before, I quitted 
my habitation with the same composure, as at 
this day, after an jnterval of eleveu months, I 
got out of my cell. With thesame composure 
I proceeded to Versailles to take leave of my 
constant patrons, Cardinal Fleary and the 
Duc de Gesvres. Ithen went to the chapel 
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royal to hear mass; during which I recollected 
that a lady whom I had grievously offended, 


resided in the palace. Hastening thither im- 
mediately, 1 requested to see her iv a private 
room, that the first expression of her feelings 
tight not excile notice. 

© She came. Ishut the dvor and threw my- 
selfat her feet. She stood in speechless as- 
tonishment. On my knees I implored ber 
pardon, representing that by way of penance, 
Thad forsaken the world, and had begun by 
performingthe most painful of the duties pre- 
scribed by the gospel. The lady on recovering 


herself, vented all the reproaches which anger |' 


could suggest. I listened cally without in- 
terrupting her, and still kneeling replied with 
faltering accents: Tam not come to justify 


myself, but to intreat your forgiveness ; if you |! 


grant me this, I shall depart contented, if not, 
I trust that God will graciously approve my 
upright intentions. On this she gave me her 
hand, made me sit down beside her, and we 
were reconciled. —I left Versailles again with- 
out taking any refreshment; what I had just 
done produced the effect ofa repast. “ Return- 
ing to Paris, I repuired directly to the sucicty 
of St. Perpetua, where I had causcd a sinall 
apartment tu be provided for we, intending to 
reside there till 1 bad settled all my ai f 
On entering this first retreat, I felt invisibly 

what St. Paul experienced visibly: the scales 
fellfrom my eyes; I went, transformed into a 

new creature, up stairs to my cell, as if to 

heaven. There all perishable things, property, | 

friends, pleasures, suddenly vauished: all of 

them were effaced from my recollection; pro 

found peace reigned in their stead, and I could ' 
not refrain from asking myself, whether my / 
life hitherto had not been a dream. 

My cousin swam in tears, was unwilling to ; 
part from me, fearing to leave me alone, lest | 
she should find mg dead the next morning, 

, andcould not conceive why I wanted to hurry 
her away that 1] might he by myself. 1 tuld 
the superior that I had breakfasted and re- 
quested her to give me fur supper the relics of 
the sisters’ dinner. Astonishing, for three 
months J could keep notbing ow my stomach, 
not even the most innocent brothe, and now it 
not only received with pleasure a little fish 
that had been warmed up and a few nuts, but 
I slept as soundly all night as a child eight 
years old. Andso it has continucd tv the pre- 
sent day. : 

“ As soon as my renunciation of the world 
became publicly known, every one attempted 
to account for this step in his own way. No- 
body would believe, that at my age,—I was 

















| Strong passions, 1 could have taken it without 
compulsion. The sale of my effects was an- 
nounced; for a for tnight all Paris crowded to 
| my house, to convince themselves of the reality 
{ of my unaccountable Aight, and none returned 
without emotion. My relation who superin- 
| tended these temporal concerns was urged to 
| reveal the place of my abode, but remaining 
| inexorable, she was intreated at least to take 
charge of a letter for me. This letter was 
| froma friend, who painted in glowing colours 
| what I had fursaken, and earnestly exhorted 
ime to beware of too late and unavailing re- 
God assisted me fo overcome this 
| temptation also. 
“ As soon as ny affairs were settled, I set 
off, on the evening of Ascension Day, just six 
| weeks after my deliverance out of Egypt, to 
join my friend the Marchioness @Arcy,whom | 
cquested to provide me a place in the 
Ursuline uunnery at Pondevaux, where! in- 
tended to live unknown as a boarder; for I 
was not yet favoured with the holy call, and 
had always abhorred the monastic life. When 
I got into the diligence, and 1 a fellow- 
traveller, the Commander de l'Aubepiu, who 
deceived by my exterior behaved to me with 
great respect. At Saulieu the Marchioness 
was waiting forme. This confirmed him in 
his error,and he begged to know who it was 
that he had bad the honour of accompanying. 
I frankly replied that I should take good care 
not tolet him know my name, not from vanity 
but tospare himself the conscious ebame of 
having thrown away his civilities on a persoy 
who was undeserving of them. This he took 
for a mere compliment, and he redoubled his 
jmportunities, “Igive you my word,” [ re- 
plied, “that when youresch Lyons, you shall 
know who I am, and if I lose your regard, I 
shall at least have proved that 1 had no wish 
to deceive you.” 1 keptmy word, and he was 
so well pleased with my candoar, that till bis 
death I esteemed him as the best and firmest of 
friends. ’ 

“Scarcely had I entered the convent of 
Pondevaux, where the nuns gave me a sisterly 
reception, when Satan laid a suare for me. 
Some one wrote to me that, as 1 was resulvcd 
to live retired, he conjured me to accept of one 
of his estates in the country, which be named, 
and there to pass the remainder of my days 
as I pleased, and declaring that he wae ready 
to procure the legal documents necessary for 
the transfer. I civilly declined bis ofler. 

“The nune had assigned me a large room, 
which I had made into three smaller, intend- 
ing hereto end my days. I attended all the 


pentance. 












then thirty-one years old—and with such |} 


| religiousexercises, Judging by appearances, 
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like de PAubepin, they took me fora lady of 
quality, and treated me with sv much respect, 
that, overcome with shame, I undeceived these 
good nuns also. It seemed as if by this their 
friendship for me was only increased. My 
time being divided bet weeu reading and prayer, 
Tled the most agreeable life in the world: ex- 
cept that in the first six weeks I was troubled 
with naughty impertinent dreams. I promis- 
ed the blessed Virgin to fast always on the eve 
of her festival upon bread and water, to wear 
woollen next my skin as long as I lived, and to 
tell my beads a certain number of times every 
day, ifshe would relieve me from these carnal 
temptations, From that moment Satan de- 
parted from me. A circumstance which hap- 
pened about that time, assured me that I was 
under the immediate protection of the Al- 
mighty. Inthe night before St. Ann's Day, 
there was a violent storm. The thunder rolled 
over the house and the roof was shattered in 
soch a manner that torrents of rain poured 
into the lofts filled with flour, and penetrated 
through the ceiling ofthe sick-room where lay 
dn aged paralyticnun. The sisters ran tu aud 
fro, and knew not what they did. Tran in my 
shift only out of my cell, and taking the poor 
patient in my arms, would have carried her to 
my own bed to which the rain had not pene- 
trated. Unfortunately I had thrown the door 
to, and left the key in the inside, so that | was 
obliged to convey the poor creature to another 
chamber. The deluge pouring down upon me 
from all sides had reduced me to a situation 
equally pitiable and laughable ; thenuns were 
obliged to leud me a shift and this was the first 
bair shift that Lever wore. We then all went 
up to the lofts to save the floar, and did not 
perceive the danger to which we were exposed, 
till day-break, when we beheld the louse tiles 
banging every where over our heads, and as it 
were hovering in the air. All exclaimed: a 
iniracle! and ascribed it to a mass which | had 
founded out of gratitude, and which bad the 
evening before been celebrated for the first 
time. 

“ After a residence of ten months at Ponde- 
vaux, | went to Lyons, to pay my respects to 
(be Marshal de Villeroi. 1 was much pleased 
with the Convent of Anticaille, and though 
no boarders were received there, the Arch- 
bishop procured an exception to be made in my 
favonr. 1 had suffered some uneasiness at 
Pondevaux, because had declined a visit from 
the governor, the old Count de Feuillins; be- 
sides which the Marchioness d'Arcy dis- 
approved my total seclusion from the world, 
and was always importuning me to spend part 
ef the summer at her country seats. I thcre- 
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fore remained at Anticaille, where 1 lived in 
the same manner as before, and had for my 
confessor a Jesuit; whose words seemed to be 
divine inspirations. 

He began by advising me to rise every 
night at eleven o'cloek, and pray till twelve. 
I kept mysclf awake that I might follow his 
direction, but no sooner had I knelt down than: 
[ fell into as sound a sleep as a marmot, 
which lasted God knows how long. When be 
saw that, with the best will in the world, 1 
was unable to do what he prescribed, fe en- 
joined me other exercises. He told me to 
scourge my back every Friday, saying they 
would lend me au instrument for the purpose 
in the convent; if not, he would bring me 
one himself. At the first moment I was over- 
come with sutprise; nay, I was even secretly 
angry with my confessor for requiring such a 
thing ofme. 1 resolved nevertheless to ohey, 
made myself a scourge with a new cord, tied 
several knots on it, uncovered my shoulders, 
and applied it with such impetuosity, that I 
suuk down almost senseless, and wept, not 
from devotion but vexation. After asleepless 
night, hastened with three-coloured shoulders 
to my confessor, and implored him te release 
me from this penance. He immediately conn 
plied, but assured me that I should soon beg 
for it on my kuees asa favour, which he would 
then refase. “Oh!” said I, pecvishly, “ your 
beard will grow very long indeed before this 
prediction is accomplished.”"—Accomplished 
however it was, and very soon too: I was 
ashamed of my want of fortitude, and my 
shoulders were not yet healed, when I earnestly 
implored permission to crucify my soft delicate 
flesh. He demurred at first, but not long; 
and I zealuusly endeavoured to make amends 
for my former cowardice. 

“T should never have done, were I to at- 
tempt to relate all the circumstances of this 
kind, which by degrees awakened within me 
the sacred vocation to bea nun, They bad 
lent mein the convent the life of madame de 
Montmorency, who after the melancholy death 
of her husband, bad here taken the veil. The 
reading of this book finally determined me. 
Tcommunicated my resolution to the Jesuit, 
by whom it was warmly approved. 

This happened in the mouth of July, 2724. 
When the nuns were informed of my i.tention, 
they redoubled theit friendstyip ana their civie 
lities, I wrote to Paris, desiring my relation to 
come, as 1 wanted to surcender all my tem- 
poral coucerns entirely ivto her hands. In the 
mean time, the history 0% the celebrated Rancé, 








the founder, or rather (he restorer of the order 
of La Trappe, fell into my hands, 


Itmade » 
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deep impression upom me. Scarcely did I 
perceive the similarity betweea the juvesile 
aberrations of this celebrated penitent and 
my own, when every mild monastic regulation 
displeased me, and I made a solems row to 
God to imitate Runcé's severity. I would im- 
mediately have flown to the Clairettes (auns 
living like the monks of la Trappe) bad not 
any Cunictsur assured me that ] should find all 
1 wanted among the Carmelites. 

“| confided my wish fo the venerable areh- 
bishop de Villervi, who at first tried to dis- 
suade me from the heroic renolution; but 
wheirhe perceived my sincere repentance and 
anxiety, be was 90 penetrated with my situa- 

* tion, that he suddenly cxclaimed :—“ This is, 
indeed, the finger of God. 1 will myself seek 
you a place among the Carmelites ” 

“ But,” said Ito him, “do not forget to 
inform them who and what I bave been in the 
world, tor | would not deceive any one.” -He 
did so. The good nuns were at first terribly 
frightened at the word actress ; but the arch- 
bishop having taken all their scruples upon 
his own soul, the superior wrote me word that 
she, expected me. To avuid the tender re- 
proaches of my fricnds at Anticaille, I went 
privately on the 14th of October, 1724, to 
the Carmelite convent, from which I took 
leave of them in writing. Thus 1, at length, 
set foot in the land of promise, eighteen 
monthe after my leaving the land of destruc- 
tion, to which necessity alone bad conducted 
me, for all my relations were respectable, 
Christian people. By the deranged circum- 
stances of my father 1 was compelled in my se- 
venteenth year to enter the dangerous career, 
and to enubrace a profession which I abhorred. 
T was soon pacified, indeed, by the representa- 
tion that the prejudice against players pre- 
vailed only among the lowest classes, that the 
court and city thonght very differently, and 
honoured and rewarded talent. Experience 
has alas! taught me, that ruin is almost in- 
separable from this profession, because those 
who follow it live in supertluity and pleasure, 
without any other exertion than that of the 
memory. In the last three years I had ac- 
quired 44,000 livres, clear of all expences. 

“ Would it be believed that I was envied 
even this last retreat, the convent of the rigid 
Carmelites?—The first night of my abude 
there, some bad people came to the gate and 
there related thingsof me which might easily 
have induced the soperior to turn me out 

‘ again. She endeavoured, but in vain, to find 
out those reprobates, and acquainted the 
archbishop with the circumstance, who being 
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stop to such proceedings. But this was no 
enough. Itwas reported that I was not bora 
in lawful wedlock, Had this been true I 
could sot have been received into the hely 
order. The rector of St Sulpice, te whom I 
wrote, annihilated the slander by the register 
of ny baptisw. 

“ All these and other trials which } pass 
over in silence did not daunt me. 1 begged 
permission of the prioress to break off all con. 
nection with my friends, and eveu with my 
relations. This she refused, but granted @ 
second request, that she would not spare me 
at first, as was customary in regard to novices. 
The very day of my arrival the broom was put 
into my hand. To wash linen, to draw water 
out uf a deep well, to clean the tables in the 
refectory, to carry every sister ber pitcher, to 
scour dishes and the kitchen, these were my 
daily occupations, which afforded me more de- 
light than my former pleasures. Afer four 
years 1 was employed in other ways. I bed 
to kuit stockings for the whole convent, and 
to wind up the clock. To accomplish the 
latter I was obliged every day (to lift up tbres 
prodigious stones. 

“ Three months after 1 had entered my no- 
viciate, I received the holy veil. The arch. 
bishop himself bad the goodness to preside at 
the ceremony. Notwithstanding the cold (it 
was the 20th January, 1728), the whole city 
thronged to witness it. My eyes were too 
springs of tears; tears of the most sincere 
repentance. Some days before Satew tempted 
me ouce more very strongly; but 1 conquered, 
and pronounced my last vow with a fortitude 
and cheerfulness that astonished all the 
Spectators. Soon afterwards God permitted 
the wicked fiend again to torment me, not, 
indeed, by wanton dreams as at Pondeveaux, 
bat day and night 1 was in a dreadful situa- 
tion, against which I struggled not with thorns 
like St. Benedict, not with fire like St. Mar- 
tin, but by means of scourging and castiga- 
tions. 1 made a vow never to drink wine, not 
even if my life were in danger, and a single 
drop could prolong it. For twelve years I 
scourged my sinful members more severely 
than the rules prescribed, till the weakness 
consequent on a severe indisposition, com- 
pelled me to confine myself to the costomary 
Gagellations. 

“thank God that, from the firet momest 
of my flight from the world to the preveat 
day, the 10th of August, 1747, I have never 
repented my resolution, notwithstanding the 
severe penance which has changed my oace 
coal-black hair and eye-brows to s snowy 





Probably better informed, knew how to put a |! white. 
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“ Of the former violence of my passions, 
some opinion may be formed from the dangers 
to which I exposed myself without scruple 
when I was intent on their gratification. J 
was twenty-two years old when I travelled in 
@ post-chaise, attended by a single servant, 
from Paris to Wurtemberg. The faint-hearted 
fellow often came up trembling to my carriage, 
especially in the forests of Nancy, and 
St. Menehoud, to remind me that we were in 
the haunts of robbers. ‘ Proceed, fear no- 
thing,” cried I gaily, ‘ thou followest Cxsar 
and his fortunes.” At one of the inns a vil- 
lain actually found means to get into my 
chamber, and soothing but my wakefulness 
and shricks scared him away. Thus God 
watched over me in spite of the contempt | 
with which I treated the admonitions of the | | 
most exalted and virtuous people. When I , 
was asked whether | received the sacraments, | 
1 replied: —‘ No, I will neither profane the 
sacraments nor renounce my pleasures on this | 
side of furty five” — 


“ But do you fee! no pangs 
of conscience ?—=* No, Why should I? I! 





never injured any body, and as to the future j' 


‘mation and clearness. 
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death in Flanders, { sulenwly promised to re. 
Qounce my dangerous profession on condition 
that a peusion of gv0 livres should be secured 
tome. God forgive those by whom it was 
refused !” 

Here terminate the confessions of the peni- 
tent. Her happiness was imbittered by no 
relapse; Sister Augustina gf Mercy, fur such 
was her monastic vame, was a pattern of 
piety and humility. She seriously believed 
that she was unworthy of her compauious, 
and often had to endure their slights. A pious 
correspondence which she kept up with the 
Queen procured ber, however, unsought re- 
spect in the convent. Though in the last 


; years of ber life she became blind, yet she 


never lost her vivacity, always waited upon 
herself, and would not give trouble to any 
person. She was fond of receiving visits, and 
on such occasions expressed herself with ani- 
Never did she hear of 
an unfortunate creature without being affected 
and applying to ber friends for their aid. The 
Pope had granted her a dispensation to appear 
in the parlour unveiled. Duclos, who relates 


paradise, let those enjoy it who will; give me ‘! this circumstance, cannot conceive the reason. 
but the present.'"—Horrible infatuation ! de- || Probably the humility of this penitent sinner 
plorable blindness! which I shall never cease 4 would not permit her to conccal her face, and 
to lament. |; to spare herself the blush of conscious shame; 


«* But I must repeat that nothing but neces- 
sity conducted me to this precipice. When 





ud nothing appears so extraordiuary as that 





, the Catholic church has not long iucluded ia . 


at the age of nineteen 1 was at the gates of \| its orisous—-St. Gautier pray for us ! 
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PromeTuevs being fastened to Mount \ 
Caucasus, made bimsclf a rieg out of one of | 
bis chains, in remembrance of the favours he: 
had received from Jupiter ; he set in this ring ! 
acmall piece of the rock, and wore it on his! 
finger, and this was supposed to be the first 
ring and stove which were ever worn. The 
Egyptieus, however, affirm tbat they were the: 
first inventors of rings, and certainly Joseph, 
after interpreting Pharaoh’s dream, received 
with bis gelden collar a ring also, as a re- 


ward; and we find the Israelitish women || adapted by their sovereign. 


giving their rings to Aaron, to assist him in 


tincture of blood; but whenever they were 
virtnous and innocent it sparkled, with its 
asual lustre. 

Queen Jesabel made use of the rlog of 
Ahab to seal the counterfeit letters which she 
issued in his name. The Lacedemonians wore 
iron rings, either despising those of gold, og 
their monarchs always desirous of checking 
every species of luxury, set the example of 
wearing iron themselves, and the people durst 
not wear what was more costly than those 
The ring was 


. looked upov, by most nations, as the symbol 


making the golden calf; and four hundred ; of liberality, esteem, aud friendship ; pariicu. 
years before the Trojan war the Jewish priests || larly with the Versians; amongst whom none 
wore gold rings, enriched with Precious ; were permitted to wear them unless they 
stones: of that worn by Aaron, prodigione |, were a present from the king himsclf: and 
miracles are attested ; for when the Hebrews | they relate that a certain prince of their 
were to be panished with death for their sins, |) Indian priesta was possessed of a ring wheres 
the stone changed to a dark colour; when || by he learnt every day the greatest secrets in 
they were to fall in battle, it assumed the i nature. But the most wonderful ring on ree 
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cord, was that found by Gyges, and supposed 
to have belonged, formerly, to the Chief of the 
Bramins. Gyges wag a shepherd belonging to 
the King of Lydia; and after a great flocd of 
water, which nearly overwhelmed the coun- 
try, he passed into a very deep cavity of the 
earth, where having found, in a brazen horse, 
an human body of enormous size, he pulled 
from off one of the fingers this surprising 
ring; the stone of which rendered its wearer 
invisible, if turned towards the palm of the 
hand. Gyges made trial ot ifs elficacy, by in- 
froducing himself at court, and at length, 
gained over the qneen, to facilitate his ascent 
to the throne of his nister, whom, with the 
queen's assistance, he killed. 

Alexander the Great, after the defeat and 
death of Darius, made use of that monarch’s 
Ting to seal the letters he sent into Asia, and 
only used his own to those he sent to Europe. 
It was the custom at Romé, to send to the 
Dride, before marriage, a present from the 
bridegroom of an iron ring, without any 
stone, to prove how Jasting, durable, and firm 
their union oaght fo be, and the frugality re- 
quisite to be observed in the marricd state, in 
order to provide for a family: but luxury 
toon gained ground; the old custo:n was 
abolished, end the ifton rings gave place to 
those of more cash and expence. The Ro- 
man knights were distinguished from the sena- 
tors hy their gold rings, and it was customary, 
asa mark of honour, to present ambassadors 
with thei when they received orders from 
the senate to depart for foreign states. After 
the regal power was put aside in Rome, gold 
rings were worn as a sign of liberty; and 
Hannibal, when he had gained a signal 
victory, sent to Carthage a bushel of gold 
rings taken from off the fingers of the Roman 
nobles and knights who were slain in the ficld 
of battle. 

Though the first inhabitants of England, 
Treland, and Scotland, and the ancient Gauls 
were zecustomed to wear the wedding ring on 
the forefinger, the use, at last, prevailed 
amongst all nations, to place it on that finger 
next to the little one on the left hand, called 
the annulary finger; because, according to the 
opinion of the Egyptians, a small nerve runs 
from this finger to the heart. In Germany, 
married men wear a gold ring on the little 
finger of the right hand; which is put on 
at their marriage, with the date of the day of 
the month and year in which their union 
took place. 

Ut was formerly a received and genera! 





opinion, and there are yet remaining those, 
where the idea is not quite eradicated, that the 
precious stones in rings ought to be sect in a 
collet pierced through, in order that the jewel 
may tooch the finger; for many jewels are 
supposed to possess inestimable virtues : thus 
the diamond is said to be a preservative 
against poison and the plague: against this 
would really 
imagine it might have some power, for in 
Turkey it attacks, at frst, only the poorer 
sort; and the Graud Signior, aad princes 
about his court, who generally wear a profu- 
sion of diamonds, are scarce ever known to be 
afficted with this rueful disease. 

The diamond is also said te expel anger, 
and is, therefore, called the stone of recon- 
ciliation ; and the antients believed that who- 
ever wore it when he was going to battle, if 
;,ensured him victory. Such a pernicion® 
! quality, however, is attached to diamond 
‘ powcer, that it cannot be corrected ; and the 
great physician and chemist, Theophrastus 
| Paracelsus, was poisoned by it. The ruby, 
they say, banisles sorrow and averts iff 
| thoughts (who ought to be without a ruby?) 
The amethyst’s beautifal purple will gain the 
| wearer the favour of princes! (Alas! we feat, 
that stands on a yet more brittle and uncer- 
tain foundation)! The jaciuth fortifies the 
heat, and preserves the wearer against the 
dangers of thunder and lightning. Of the 
emerald wondcrous things are related; that 
it is almost a certain cure for epileptic fits; 
but ifthe disorder proves tou strong, and the 
person should die with it, the stone instantly 
breaks in pieces: however, many people of 
y, have deciared that the 
powder of it being drauk is an excellent re- 
medy against obstinate fluxes, and a sure core 
fo: the bite of any venomous animal. The opat 
is reckoned a preservative against infectiou€ 
air, and a preventive against fai 


latter dreadful malady, one 








unquestioned v 





ting fits. 
All these repated virtics, whether real of 
; imaginary, serve to shew that the first wear- 
ing of rings had in it something holy, honouf 
able, and talismanic: the small golden fetter 
which binds the wife to the husband, is now 
reckoned the most sacred ofall. The mourn- 
jing ring, for a departed and dearly valued 
friend, or relative, claims the next place 
and though valuable rings are often given as 
pledges of love, respect, and amity, yet there 
are only two, the wedding and the mourning 
iug, which pessess end retain, through every 
ze, the symbolic solemnity of their first im- 
; stitution, 
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MEN OF THE WORLD; OR STORY OF SELINA SENSITIVE. 


—_ 


Mr. EpiTor, 

Ty the hope ( whi 
a vain one) that the days ef chivalry are not 
quite over, and that in you I shall ind a knight 
errant, able, and willing to take the part of a 
distressed damsel against those base recreants 
generally termed men of the world, of whom I 
have had the greatest cause to complain; I 
beg leave to submit a few particulars of my 
very disastrous case tu you, 

‘Tam, Sir, an only child, and have received 
an education the most proper to qualify me 
for becoming an inhabitant of a certain island, 
ofwhich you may probably have heard, called 
Utopia: my mother who was a widow, and of a 
most amiable disposition, educated me under 
her own eye. As she had unfortunately passed 
agreat part of her youth in the study of re- 
mances, and had never mixed sufficiently with 
the world to be convinced that the maxims 
they inculcate are equaily false and dangerous, 
she had the most exalted, and at the same 
time the most mistaken ideas of human uatare; 
was carly impressed with a belief, that man- 
kind were divided into two classes, the very 

‘good, and the yery bad; aud as the first class, 
in my opinion, far outnumbered the other, 1 
expected to find all my acquaintance possessed 
of the most sublime virtues, and that where- 
ever I turned my eyes I should behold the en- 
chanting effects of love, friendship, and bene- 
yolence; it is trae, 1 did suppose that [ should 
now and then meet with ill consequences of 
hatred, jealousy, and revenge, but I reflected 
that it had been so fiom the days of Clelia 
down to those of Clarissa Harlowa, and that it 
iv our duty to bear unavoidable misfortunes 
with paticuce. 

My mamma had repeatedly declared, that 
assvon as Lattained a proper age, she would 
leave her beloved solitude fur the purpose of 
introducing me into the world; but I had the 
misfurtune to lose her when 1 had scarecly at- 
tained my sixteenth’ year; 1 had loved my 
nother almost to idolatry, and my grief fur her 
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| 


| my uncle came down to our seat for the pury 


h will not I trust prove |’ pose of removing me to his house in London ; 


1 L shed many tears on leaving Ruscbud 
| Bower, and the well-meant, but common. 

place civilities of my uncle, had little effect 
, in alleviating my grief. On my arrival at bie 
» mansion, I was received with much kindness 
by my aunt, but as her countenance did not 
please me, I immediately decided that Lady 
Transfer’s and mine were by no means cou- 
genial minds, and I received her civilities with 
| adegree of coldness which seemed to disgast 
her exceedingly. 

When I began to mix with the world, I had 
the mortification to find my high-raised hopes 
and expectations completely disappointed; uot 
a single being did J mect with who possessed 
any marking trails of character, yet my uncle 
was visited by the best bred people in town, 
at least so Twas informed by Lady Transfer, 
and as she numbered some titles and not a few 
honourables amongst ber acquaintance, | bad 
certainly no reasup to disbelicve her asser- 
tion, 

But how contemptible did these well-bred 
moderns appear in my eyes, when I con- 
trasted them with the amiable aud polished 
characters whose memoirs had afforded me 
suchan infinity of delight, aud as 1 thought of 
instruction also; what a different creature was 
the effeminate and coxcombical Sir Charles 
Changeable, (who had the reputation of being 
avery Crcvar amongst the ladics, for he had 
the vanity to declare, that with regard tu the 
fair sex, he might justly take to himself the 
celebrated motto“ f came, | saw, | conquer- 
| ed”) to the Lovelace of Richardson. ‘The lat- 
‘ ter, all grace, wit and clegance, possessed too 
of a fine person, and the most insinuating 
‘manners; the former all vanity and insipi- 
! dity, utterly devoid of good sense, and vot in- 
| heriting from natureas much 
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Human genius as God gives an ape.” 


Trifling in bis manners, and with respect tu his 





was equally lively aud sincere. 
My father had died while I was yet an infant, 
and be bequeathed me a furtune of ten thou- 





saud pounds, on the express condition, that I |} 


| person, indebted to bis taylor and perfamer 
for his shape and complexion. I was curious 
to know by what magic such an animal as this 
could ever have acquired the reputation of 9 


married with my mother’s fall consent and |) man of gallantry; but the mystery was soon 
approbation, or in case of her death, with that |! solyed : I was informed that before he hc at. 
of my wuele, Sir Tristram Transfer, who was |! tained his twenty-first year, he had curried off 
also nominated my guardian, and with whom |! from her husband and children a celebrated 


Iwas to reside till my marriage. \ 


" Immediately upon the demise of my mother, | 


!i autumnal beauty, who had long been consider- 


edin the circles of fashion as a second Ninon ; 











and tu prove himself at once a man of honour 
and spirit, no seouer was a divorce obtained, 
than he married this grandmother of the 
Graces, andimmediately took into keeping a 
Most celebrated and expensive courtezan, on 
whom he is said tu have lavished immense 
sums; this intelligence | had from my anot, 
who added, that he was generally cousidered 
asa inostclegant and charming man, 





“Good Heaven's!" exclaimed t, “how dread- | 


falty depraved must he the present oge, if the 
commission of the most gliring vices is suffi. 
eient to entitle a being so utterly devoid of 
every manly acconiplishment to the reputa- 
ficn of wit and elegance : 
of the anhappy bushaud of the vile woman?" 

“Do you mean Lady Changeable,” asked 
my aunt? 

J replied in the affirmative. 

“7 assure you,” said Lady Transfer, “ that 
she docs nut hy any means merit the appella- 
tion that you have thought proper to bestow 
pon her; her conduct aince her second mar- 

riage has been perfectly correct, and though 
there are a few lovers of scandal, whu declare 
that she still has ler gallantries, I protest that 
J, for my own part, do oot beticve it; lam 
sere} never saw any thing in her conduct to 
disapprove, and her petit supers ave delightful ; 
bat you were speaking of her first hnaband, 
and children: as to Mr. Surewell, he was 
charmed with Sir Charles’s success, and ex- 
credingly obliged to his wife, whom he had 
longed to get red of for the last twenty yeare, 
only she never before had the kindness to af- 
ford him an opportunity ; for though ber in- 
trigues were well known, yetshe always manag- 
ed them with sufficient caution to avoid a 
divorce. Mr. Surewell was fond of the turf, and 
he is besides exceedingly attached to the in- 
dulgencies ofthe table; and the five thousand 
pounds damages which Sir Charles paid, has 
afforded him a more ample means of following 
these favourite pursuits ” . 

* Ae to her children, they were three gaugh- 
ters, and the affair did not affect them in the 
least; two were already married, and the third 
is siuce uniled to a Scotch nobleman, whose 
wife divorced him for -infidelity; they ave on 
exceeding good terms with their mother, and 
ere always scen at her partics.” 

While my aunt was «peaking, my -uncle 
entered the room: “1 have just met your old 
favourite, Lord Squander, my dear,” said he 
to her; “he came to town but yesterday, and 
he will take a family dinner with us.” 

“Tam very glad to hear it,” cried Lady 
Transter. “ Now, my deur,” said she, addres- 
sing me, “J can introduce you to a menof 





bat what became 








| fashion, who does uot merit the censue of 
efleminacy or iusipidity, he is the most gene. 
rous, open-heerted creature breathing, and 
nothing can be pleasanter than his mauners; 
frank, cheerful, and unceremonious; in short 
he is quite the well bred man of the present 
day.” 

This account prepossessed me highly in his 
Lordship’s favour. At last, thank Heaven, 
thought I, T shall see a aoblemin who does 
honor to his rank, aud who doubtless pos- 
sesses in no small degree the virtues which 
ought to adora it. Twill own the troth to 
you, Mr. Editor, Iwas woman enough to wish 
to appear tu the greatest advantage in the eyes 
ofthis amiable man, and if my glass did not 
flatter, the puins that 1 took at my toilet were 
nut ill bestowed; 1 longed for the diooer 
hour, and at last it came; but what was my 
astuuishment to behold a tall athletic figure, 
who cutered the rocm with an air, which | 
should not know how to describe to yoa, if his 
Lordship had not caudidly confessed iv tbe 
course of conversation that he acquired it 
from the stage-coachman ; he saluted my aunt 
without ceremovy indeed, for 1 thought his 
freedom both vulgar and impertinent; be was 
then introcuced to me, and he bouvoured me 
with a broad stare, that put me completely 
out of countenance. The whole time of din 
uce he cntertained us in a language, which to 
me, was nearly unintelligible ; with an account 
of his having won » thousand pounds hy ou} 
driving his prototype the stage-cuachmam, 
whom be honoured with the appel:ations of 
“ jolly dog,’ and ‘¢ devilish hearty fellow,” aud 
with whom he said he had passed the preced- 
Ing evening. 

He ingeniously contrived to lengthen the 
history of hie wager, by two or three episodes; 
one was a description of his new barouche, the 
other was a dissertation cn the various ex- 
cellencies of Catalani, and bis favoarite grey 
hound, to which my uacle and Lady Transfer 
listened with the greatest attention. 

“Well, my dear,” seid my aunt to me when 
we had left the gentlemen to themselves “what 
do you think of Lord Squander ?” 

“Why really, Madam,” replied I, “in my 
opinion he is not worth a thought.” 

“ You are extremely fastidious,” cried she 
coldly ; “but you are I believe the only woe 
man whowould be thought to have taste, ia 
whose estimation he docs not stand high.” 

As I saw that she was very much displeased, 
and as [ knew that I should not be able to cone 
vert her to my opiaion, I dropped the subject. 

In two or three days after this, my uncle 
with great apparent satisfaction, teld me thet 
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he had received’a proposal for me which gave 
him infinite pleasure, and which he was e 
tain [ would approve. Mr, Mediveve,” said 
he, is a worthy, amiable, and sensible man, 





and his morals are unexceptionable.” From the 
litle T bidseen of the world, L found that [| 
must, iflever meant to be married, abate 
something cf my original pretensions, and be 
contented with a hushaud, who wight not per- || 
haps in every respect equal my favourite 


hero, Sir Charles Grandison; Twas, besides, | 
by no means pleased with the life Pled at my 
vocie’s, for itis exceedingly inksome to mix 
with people whom you despise; so that was , 
very well disposed to look with an eye of com. 
passion upon Mr, Mediocre, whom Sir Tri 
tram introduced to me the very next day; 
but tuo interviews were suttic 
me that be could never be the man of my 
choice. 

Teaunot exactly tell you what there was ; 
tofind fault with, for he was undoubtedly | 
handsome, sensible, and weil bred, and his 
general character was an excclient one; but; 
you know, Sir, the least compliment that he | 
could have paid me was to have appeared pas- 
tionattely in love, and this did not seem by any 
means the case; for some time, however, I | 
did nut positively decide against bim; but one 
day, to my inexpressibie surprize, while we 
were engaged in a conversation upon the na- 
ture of love, he took the liberty of laughing at 
what he was pleased to term the romantic 
notions [had imbibed; you willallow, Mr. 
Editor, that it was not in human nature, 
female human nature I mean, to bear such an‘ 
affront, and I positively assured my uncle that 
Inever would have him. | 

“Tam not at all sorry to hear it,” replied || 
Sir Tristram ; “ for I have a much better offer || 


for you, Lord Squander has proposed to me 
. 





ient tuconvince | 


for ——" 

“Lord Squander!” interrupted 1; “why 
surely, Sir,you do not suppose that I will marry 
him?” 

“And why not,” cried my uncle sternly ; 
“where can you find so unexceptionable an 
offer ?” 

“Upon my honour,” said I, “1 would as ' 
soon think of giving my hand to the B. n 
stage-coachman, of whom his Lordship made 
such honmrable mention.” 

My uncle replied with much bitterness, and , 
afler a long altercation, be assured me that 1, 
thould be Lady Squander. 

As I had always thought Sir Tristram rather | 
& good-natured, easy tempered man, I was at | 
8 loss to accuunt for his obstinacy on this oc- 
easiun ; but an accident revealed to me 

Ne. XI. Vol. LL—N.&. 
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might be 
termed a complete man of the world, had 
literally sold me tv his Lordship, or perhaps 
he might have heard of the old proverb, that 
exchange is no robbery,? for Lord Squcnder 
had agveed to get him into Parliament fur one 


me that my worthy uncle, who 








of his boroughs, vn’ cuudition that I became 


| Lady Squandcr. 


You will readily suppose thit T deter 
mined to disappoint this ne us project, 
and as the only means of doing it, 1 resolved 
to elope; Lhad no great stock of money, but 
it did not appear to me a very diKeult mat- 
ter to support myself; all distressed heroines 
similar ac had recourse to the 
needie, or the pencil, fur a subsis ences in 
addition to my skill ia these arts, F under. 
stood the Freneh and Etalian languages; and 
from the number of works that 1 saw daily 
rslations from the former, 1 
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advertised as ¢ 
doubted not that 1 shontd be able to main 
tain myscif til my uncie relented. By the 
assistance ofa confidential] savant, I put my 
scheme in ex ention and was soon quictly set 
tled ina neat retired lodging within a short 
walk of the metropolis. 

IT waited for a short time before 1 ventured 
totake any steps to provide for mysclf, lest 1 
should be discovered; but Lnced not have en- 
terlained any apprehensiou, my uncle seemed 
by no means inclined to trouble himself about 
me; and after a fortnight had elapsed, f dressed 
myself as plain as possible, and weut to offer 
my services as a tra. slator. 

It would bean endless task to recount to 
you, Mr. Editor, the rcbufls 1 met with ; one 
bookseller did not want any thing in that way, 
another politely assured me that he was cers 
tain the sum gained by it would nut be worth 
my acceptance, because there were such num- 
bers of distressed emigrants, that the market 
was overstocked; a third enquired whether I 
had ever written for the press, and as 1 never 
had, he declined to treat with me, as he observ. 
ed, though he wanted a translator, he would 
chuse to engage one who was also an author, 
assuch a person's style would in all proba. 
bility be better than mine; not a few tantalized 
me with “ hope deferred,” tor they civilly re- 
quested me tu call again, merely I believed for 


















; the pleasure of infurming me, that they had 


considered of the matter, and did not want my 
services. [returned home perfectly dispirited, 
and resvlved to lose no time in making appli- 
cation inthe needle and pencil way. 

But alas! there also 1 was doomed tu encoun- 
ter difficulties and dis:ppointments, and I saw 
myself reduced to avery uuheroine-like state 
of distress ; in plain English, I had the most 
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vulgar apprehensions of starving, 


and though 
T called to. memory cases out of number, 
where the fair forlorn one is saved when on 
the very brink of deapair, 1 cennot say that | 





these precedents affinded me any sgfid com- 
fort; and T was beginning to think of apply- 
ing to Sir Tristram, when an incident occurred 
that diveried me from my design. 

A min nearly old enough to be my 
grandfather, and whose appearance was per- 
feetly that of a gentleman, had for some time 
followed and observed me, but he seemed to 
pay a kind of silent attention, with an air 
of so much respect, and had indeed so little 
appearance of a gay seducer, that I tever felt 
displeased with him; one dayas I was return- 
ing from one of my unsuccessful w , my 
foot slipped, and but for some one catching 
my arm I should have fallen, 1 turned round 
to thank the person, and beheld the eld gen- 
tleman whom I have mentioned ; I had seri- 
ously hurt mysclf, and was obliged to accept 
of bis ar 











n; he walked home with me, and we 
entered into conversation ; [ was charmed 
with the delicacy of his sentiments, which 


were delivered in the must elegant Ienguage, 





and with the most unassuming tone and man- 
ner; he took his leave with great politeness, 
and called the next day to enquire after my 
health. Phad been so highly pleased with his 
manners, that without a thought of harm, 7 
admitted him; and my having sprained my 
foot afforded him an excuse for repeating his 
visit. In one of his calls, the conversation 
happened to turn on the many disagrecables 
to which single women, not possessed of inde- 
pendent fertuncs, were liible; the subject 
touched we, and T contd not help looking an 
usually grave ST bope,” said he, 
observations have not occasioned the serious- 
ness which overspreads your countenance.” 

“Indeed,” replicd I, “they come at this 
moment bat too hone to my feelings, my un- 
protected state appears 2 

J will be your protector, 





















cried he with 
energy, 

«Gencrous man! replied , utterly uvcon- 
sciousof his meaning, “LE accept your oer, 
aud now L will relate tu you the circumstances 
which * 


No, my ange 





1" cried he, you shall not 
tell me any thing at this momeut that can 
give you pain,” and he attempted to clasp me 
an his arms. 

“ Wow dare you,” said I repulsing him, © in 
sult me thus?” 














\ 
“that my | 
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| “Insult !” said he, “ have you not accepted 
my protection :” Au eclaircissement ensued, 
‘and I discovered the meaning to which the 
terin protection is now prostituted by men of 
the world ; you may suppose that I dismissed 
‘this hoary Lothario with the contempt he 
merited, and T sat down to write to my uncle, 
when Twas told a gentleman wished to speak 
to me; and Mr Mediocre followed the servant 
into my apartment, 

T felt startled at seeing hi:u, for T almost 
fancied that he too caine to insult me, but be 
soon removed my apprehensions; in tracing the 
place of my retreat he had been actuated by 
the most honourable motives, and though, 
when I was possessed of an independsut for- 
tune, he would not stoop to humour my capri- 
cex, he now offered me his hand with as much 
humility and respect as if he had been sol cits 
ing that ofa princess of the blood; sensibly 
touched by this generous behaviour, | should 
instanUy have accepted it, but [ delayed giv. 
inga pesitive answer till Thad heard fiom wy 
uncle, to whom Timmediately wrote, and re- 
quisted his consent; L transcribe his answer 





i| because il is fully iNustrative of bis character. 





1 “My dear Niece,—When I encouraged the 
addresses of Mr. Mediocre, 1 knew not that 
you would be fortunate enough to attract the 
notice of Lord Squander; as you dismissed the 


\ one, T must use the authority vested in me to 





cblige you to make choice of the other ; in dae 
sing so Foonsull your own bappiness; let me 
[therefore beg that you will lay aside your 
{ Utopian ideas, and act like a woman of the 
| world.—Your affectionate urcle, 
TrisTRAM TRANSFER.” 
You will observe that he avoids making 
any meution of my fortune, but be gave me 
‘verbuily to understand in a few days after- 
,wards, that if J married Mr. Mediocre I 
_ should never have a shilling of it. 
Tis you see, Mr. Editor, whata perplexing 
‘situation mine is ; for 1 cannot think of giving 
a beggar to the arms of my generous lover; 
perbaps if you wili do me the favour to pub- 
lish this litter, it may make my. politic uncle 
ashamed of the worldly policy to which he 
: menus fo sac 








ifice me. 

Linake no apuluzy for giving yeu this trom 
‘Hle, as Thave no doabt that you will be happy 
| in an opportunity toscrve, from the must dis- 
interested motives, ove of the softer sex, that 

is, if you are not a man ofthe world. 
SELINA SENSITIVE: 
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LOUISA; A TALE OF ‘TRUYA. 


— 


“ Bencath the grass conceal'd a serpent lies.” 


a 


Or all the crimes which stain the human 
character, there are none attended with moe 
dreadful consequences than that of seduction, 
gor one to accomplish which such means are 
resurted to, yet for which the perpetrator is 
w rarely looked upon with merited detesta- 
tion. Justly does Stern express himself in ones 
of his admirable letters upon this subject, 
when he says:—= How abandoned is that 
beart which bulges the tear of innocence, and 


the spotless soul, and pluuging the yet an- 
tainted mind into a sca of sorrow and repent- 
ance. Though born to protect the fair, does 
actman act the part of a demon,—first allur- 
ing by his temptutions, and then triumpuing 
io his victory.” 

But the following story, of which the lead- 
ing incideuts are unfortunately but too true, 
will best exemplify the justice uf the fureguiug 
observations: and thus, withuut farther pre- 
face, we proceed to state, that Louisa Rutland 
was the only daughter of a respectable clergy- 
man, who possessed a muderate living, and 
teided in a beautiful village nearly two han- 
dred miles from the centre of gaicty and fa- 
shion, that wide extended abode of mingled 
vorth, honesty, industry, licentiousness, fraud, 
vice, and fully—the capital uf the British em- 











a widower from the hour 
of Louisa’s birth ; and being a man of lettexs, 
and of a studious turn of mind, he took the 
utmost pains to instruct his child in every 
branch of knowledge consistent with the fe- 
male character; and as her capacity was excel- 
leat, and her desire for improvement bound- 
less, the progress she made was beyond even 
the sanguine expectations of her parent; who, 
though he earnestly wished to behold her a 
well-informed and pleasing companion for a 
rational and sensible husband, in easy circum- 
stances, and of a respectable character; he 
Was far from seeking to see her what is usually 
termed a learned lady, a philosopher in petti- 
coats, asserting the rights of women by trench- 
ing on the privileges of the male part of the 
creation, and in nine instances out of ten 
making fools of themselves, by attempting to 
support parts nature never meant they should 
appear in. To this end Mr. Rutland gave his 








daughter every advantage of which bis situa- 


tion admitted, and placing her at a respectable 
boarding-school in his own neighbourhood, 
she for two or three years of her c 
uuder the care of a sensible and accomplished 
{ governess, had the advantage of instruction 
| from some very eminent teachers in the various 
anches of fashionable education; while her 
ideas were extended, and her mausers ira- 
‘proved by an intercourse with other youuz 





inuance 


1, persons, and the example and preec pts of their 
is the cause, the fatal cause of overwhelming |) 


amiable and well. bred instructress. 

When Louisa bad attained her sevententh 
year, hiv futher brought her again to the ree- 
i tory; here she took upon herself the care of 
| superintending his domestic concerns, and ac- 
| quitted herself in all respects as au elegant 
and amiable young woman, whose beauty and 
‘accomplishments rendered her an object of 
universal admiration to all who saw or con- 
versed with her; while health glowed on her 
lovely countenance, chearfuluess and govd- 
humour added nameless attractions to her 
charming features, and she was the idol of her 
dvating parent, nor for an instant thought of 
the evils which awaited her future years, to 
murder pence and plant the thorns of sorrow 
in her bosom. 

Sudden aud uncxpected was the death of 
Mr. Rutland; who, ere three months had 
elapsed after the returu of his daughter to the 
rectory, was seized with a struke of palsy 
which at first deprived bim of speech and 
power of moving, aod on @ second attack a 
few days afterwards, bereft his daughter of the 
most affectionate of parents; and left her with 
a scanty pittance as her sole means uf sup- 
port, to mourn his loss, and tuke up her abode 
in the mansion of a widowed sister of her 
father, who resided also in the same village 
with the worthy Mr. Rutland: who with a 
arrow income contrived to keep up a decent 
and respectable appearance amongst her old 
acquaintances and neighbours, by all of whom 
she was regarded as a worthy inoffensive cha- 
racter, one of those good sort of persons whose 
knowledge of men and manners extends not 
beyond the limits of their immediate neigh. 
beurhood, and the local events which take 
place in a circle of twenty or thirty miles 
around; who step not to the right band nor 
to the left, but continue to pursne the noise- 
less tenor of their way, the same straight path 
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of prudence and decorum in which they have 
trodden from the commencement of their 
journey, and in which they usually plod on- 


ward to the end of it. Mrs. Raynusford was, 
however, on the whole what might be termed 
avery good kind of woman. She loved Louisa 
as much as she was capal le of loving any being 
in the uniwerse; she was proud of her beaaty 
aad accomplishments, and was frequently 
heard to regret the narrowness of her own 
ereumstances precluded the possibility of be- 
stosing a suitable fortune on her niece, which 
she added, “ was the only requisite wanting 
to render ber a mateh for the first Duke or 
Eerl in the kingdom.” With all the fondness 
of her aunt, however, and all the pra 








ses be- 

stowed by the good lady ow her pcrsonal and 
acquired acvantoges, Louisa was by no means 
happy under the protection of Mrs. Raynstord, 
with whom, from her mode of education anu 
the ideas she had imbibed from reading anc 
reflection, she had few scntineuts in common, 
and little of that congenialty of mind which 
tends 80 greatly to affurd gratification to the 
bosom of sensioility, “ whea thought meets 
thought cre fron the lips it parts,” aad + very 
sentiment of which we feel the force “ sprin,s 
mutual from the heart.” 

Bat an incident occured ere Louisa had | 
passed more than te test year of her stay 
with Mrs. Raynsford that convinced her she | 
was not without a Kindred soul; while it led 
the way to those unfortunate circumstances | 
which gave aculuur to her future fate, and 
woverthrew ber peace of mind for ever 

It was ona fr evening as Mis. 
Raynsford and | re returning from 
a walk, that they perceived as they drew near 
the door of Mrs. Raynsford’s habitation, a” 
gentieman advancing tuwards them upon 
horsc back, followed by a groom mounted also 
ou an handsome animal, and trotting at a 
brisk pace. Ax the riders advanced, a boy 
hastily drove a flock of shecp from an adjoin- 
ing cluse inte the read, which coming sud- 
deniy and with a disagreeable noise upon the 
spot over which the genticman was just about 
to pass, his horse, a spirited, high-bred hua 
ter, began (o rear and prance, and being per- | 
haps impradently checked by the curb, gave 
such 9 sudden and violent plunge as threw his 
rider on the Ainty road, where he lay to all 
appearance motiunless and lifeless, till on 
being raised from tie grownd by some persons 
who had witnessed the accident, he faintly 
heav-d a sigh, and was conveyed by the desire 
ot Mrs Raynsfurd iuto her house; where, laid 
upen a sofa, and a vein opened by the village 


sumacr 
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|, hastened on the first intimation of the cir- 
i cumstance to offer his assistance, he raised bis 
Leyes, and looking round on those who stood 
! beside the couch, appeared sensible of his si- 
| tualion, and murmured oot his thanks for their 
care and kindness, 

As there were ho material bruises on the 
head, nor any broken bones, the surgeon gave 
it as his opinion, that his patient's case was 
far from being of a dangerous nature, though 
| from the shock ke hud sustained, and a few 
cuts upon one of his checks from sume flinty 
substances where he fell, a slight degree of 
fiver he said might be produced; but that a 
few days’ rest, he had uo doubt, would set ail 
to rights 
coav 











nd restore him to a perfect state of 
fescuce. 

The good, well meaning Mrs. Raynsford 
was i juiced to hear such favourable accounts 
of the strangers situation, which she bad 
prehended would prove infinitely distressing. 
While Louisa, whu from the inoment she be- 
held him felt the deepest interest in his wel- 
fire, offered up her fervent thanks to Heaven 
far the prescivation of a life she must be cuns 
scions ever must be dear to her, and which she 
doubted not was considered of the utmost cons 
scqnence by a nuuncrous circle of friends and 
acquaintances. 











Having passed rather a restless night the 
stranger felt himeelfa little languid and dis- 
ordered in the morning; but by noon he arose; 
and having dxessed hunself, requested per- 
mission to be allowed to pay bis compliments 
to his kind and hospitable cutertainer, who 
was just then busily employed in) prepare 
ing sume delicacies from ber larder and garden 
for his palate, and ramiuating on the conse. 
quences which might very probably arise from 
his admission under ber roof the preceding 
evening: for she doubted not Louisa’s charms 
would make a deep impression on the heart of 
the elegant stranger, of whose rank in life aud 
circumstances, she lad acquired sufficient in- 
formation from his servant to satisfy her on 
the score of which 
being the principal consideration in the mind 
of Mrs, Raynsford, she without further be- 
sitation on the matter, settled that he must 
become the husband of her dear Louisa, to 
whom she hinted her views upon the sul-jeet, 
and desired she might hold berself in rcadi- 
ness, and ia her most becoming attire, to ac- 
company herself to the apartment of the 
stranger, of whom we shall say a few words 
before we introduce him to the acquaintance 
of Louisa: for though she had gazed with 




















birth and fortune; 














surgeen, who furtunately was at home, and 


rapture on the manly countenance and noble 
figure of the invalid, while nearly insensible 





to all that passed around he lay opon a couch | 
in Mrs. Rayastord’s parlour, he bad not at 
that time cast his eyes upon the blooming 
and attractive creature whom his servant, 
who well knew his master’s predilection in 
favour of female beauty, had described to him 
as one of the loveliest objects in the wort 
and to behold whose transcendant charms he 
had arisen from his bed when inclination would 
otherwise have detained him there for at least 
suine hours longer. 

Elegant in his address, with a figure tall, 
fincly proportioned, aud pecatiarly graceful, | 
the features of the stranger, whom we shall in| 
future distinguish by the name of Major 
Blaudford, 
terest 





were strikingly expressive and in 





ng. His manners were fascinating, and 


his conversation always sv well snited to the |] 


tastes and dispositions of his hearers, that he 
wns an universal favourite with his acquain- 
tance, and an object of peculiar interest with 
the fair sex, whose mids and characters he 
had studied with unremitting attention, and | 
over many uf whom he had triumphed; ce: | 
stroying what he admired, and then deserting 
the luckless victim of his insidious + 
wiles. 





id artful 
Though the Major had read but little, 
the deficiency, even among men of consider. 
able erudition, was by no means remarkable ; 
for what he had read he retained most faith 
fully, aud as the study of mankind had been 
that to which he had principally applied bim- 
self, he was become an adept in the knowledge 
of the human heart; knew well the persuasive 
powers of flattery and well-timed attentions, 
and the influence such a line of conduct gains 
over almost every mortal; while be constantly 
expressed bimselfin such delicate, refined, and 
easy flowing language that whatever he ut 
tered carried with it the semblance of since- 
rity and candour, and coutributed tu confirm 
his empire over the miuds of all whose good 
opinion or regard it was his interest to obtain. 
Yet Major Blandford was not naturally an 
artful character, nor of a vicious disposition ; 
but the mode of life into which he had been 
early introdueed, the force of example, and the 
strength of youthful passions, had led him 
into many scenes of dissipation, which fre- 
quently produced regret aud repentance dur- 
ing his huurs of cool reflection, but which were 
yet, fromm want of resolution and a friendly 
mor.itor to direct his cuursc, pursued and per- 
sisted in without a prospect of amendment ; 
and unaccountabie as it may appear to those 
who have nut made the human character their 
study, he was, though in truth a dangerous 
mortal frem his various pleasing qualifications 
and interesting manners, rather a singular 















able of 
| pertoriming acts of the utmost liberality from 


acter; for he was ea 





motives of the purest bencvolence; bis band 
was ever open to the relief of the indigent or 
unfortunate; and he had been known to deny 
himself the gratification of some reasonable 
wishes in the purchase of fine horses, of which 
he was particularly fond, for the sole purpose 
of relieving a distressed family with whose 
wnisfortunes he had accidentally become ac- 
quainted, and he had too high a sense of ho- 
nour to contract a debt which at that period 
he was uncertain whether it might or nut be 
ever in his power to discharge 

Such are 
| character, such the inconsistencies observable 
{in men, who at the same time they are thus 
spable of performing deeds of geacrosity and 
al charity, will not seruple to gratify their 
selfish passions at the expence of a virtuous 
female’s peace of mind, her happiness, her 
fame, and in all probability her eternal saiva- 
tion in the life to come! 

Originally the Major's fortune was limited, 
but the death of an nncle bad rend: red it in- 
dependent y and he had just been settling ac- 
counts with the steward on his estates, and 
was returning to the quarters of his regiment 
in the provincial town 





the contraricties in the humsna 





est to the residence 
of Louisa Rutland, when the accident we have 
related happened, and he was received beneth 
the roof of Mrs. Raynsford 

To describe the sensations which filled the 
breast of Major Blandford on heholding the 
interesting figure of our lovely hero ne, would 
bea task of dificslty for which few persons 
are adequate, and to which we own curselves 
entirely unequal; he thought her the most 
beautiful woman he had ever beheld, and fix- 
ing his eyes wpon her countenance with that 
soft, yet impassioned look which men of his 
description so well know when to assame, the 
blushes which those regards called forth aug- 
mented her beauties in a teufold degree, and 
rendered her irresistably lovely, while they 
| completed the Major's passion; and he se- 
leretly vowed to become possessed of those 
charms which had intoxicated his senses at 
any sacrifice, almost even that of matri- 
mony, to which he had a mortal aversion, and 
only could endure the thought with the view 
of bettering his fortune and adding to the 
honours of his name, by an alliance with a fa- 
mily of superior rank and consequence in the 
kingdom. 

Louisa had seen but few men beside those 
who lived in the adjacent country, and occa- 
sionally visited the rectory, or made their ap- 
pearance at church, and the few partics that 














were given by the card-pisying tabbics of the 
villoge; and those men were in general no | 
ways reiarkalle for gracef. mess of manners | 


ora fashionable esterior; o4 the contrary, 
they were principally composed of plain { 
country squires, past the secon of youth, or 
fot yet arrived at that age whew the conver. 





sation or behaviour becomes insinuating and: 
dangerous, In Major Blandford she, however, |! 
beheld united all that she could fancy was 
@eichiful, captivating, and amiable; bis con- 
Versation was well adapted tu th turn of ker | 
wnind, and formed a striking contrast to the 
homely phrases of ber aunt, or the senseless 
Jargon of the conceited spruce attorney's 
clerk, and dashing hunting curate who now 
tupplied the place of Mr. Rutland at the ree- 
tory, and were the principal beaux of the vil- |! 
Vage and its neighbourhood, The syrea voice 
of flattery also suunded sweetly in hee ears; : 
its honied avcents charmed her inexpressibly, 
while sclf-love, so natural to mortals, Jed her |! 
tu give credit to the sinccrity of all the Major 
ultered; while ignoraut of the dark desigus 
which brouded in the heart of Blandford, she 
yiclded ap her heart a willing gift to the in- 
sidions deceiver, and placed the fullest confi 
douce in the integrity of one who, underneath 
the specious mask of love, had ruined the re- 
pose of many an unsuspecting, fund, and cre- 
dulous female. 

‘Though Louisa had a large share of good | 
eeuse, and her education and morals had been | 
strietly attended to, yet her disposition was | 
somewhat tinctured with romance; her bosom 
was the seat of sensibility, she was artless and + 
inzenwons as an infant; and ignoraut of the! 
cunning ways of maukind she placed implicit | 
confidence in the assertions of her lover, who: 
very shortly made his passion known to bers) 
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and better versed in the movements of the 
human heart, easily perceived he was far from! 
indifferent to ber, while he trusted to aitifice |! 
and the pocerful tuils of love, to bind her to |! 
himself and make her all his own. Cruel |! 
Inan! thus to meditate the destruction of aii 
lovely unsuspecting being, who had granted 
thee her heart, aud would with pleasure have 
auited herself to thee in the sight of Heaven?! 
and of the world, though certain that poverty |, 
and care were to have been the companions of j! 
her future days. 
Put not to dwell upon a relation of the ar-j 
tifices put in practice to deceive the innocent, 
and ture the hapless Louisa into ruin, suffice |: 
It to say, Major Blandford being quartered in! 
the neighbourhood of Mra, Raynsford’s habi- 
tution, afforded him almost daily opportuni- | 
{ics of seeing his adorcd Louisa, aud be availed | 








himself of ber wwat’s repeated imvitations to 
her house; for she placed all his visite to the 
score of his increasing afiection for her niece, 


‘whom she already in idea fancied she beheld 


the Major's lady, the sharer of bis fortune, 
and a Countess in perspective; for he was 
actually the heir apparent of an earldom, and 
this cirenmstance had added greatly to Mrs. 
Ra: nsford’s predilection in his favour; for, 
like most persons of very moderate understands 
ing, she was not a liltle tinctured with vanity, 
and the idea of behulding hcr beloved Louisa 
ranking .morgst persons in the exalted walks 
of Lire, was o: itseif sufficient to render ber 
desirous of the match. Ina word, both Mre. 
Raynsfurd and her nice, though from different 
causes, were pleased and unsuspici.us > while 
the Major, continuing bis visits, almost be. 


' came domesticated iu the family, and pursuing 


his nefarious designs, at length succeedcd ia 
effecting his diabolical purpose, and triumph- 


, ed in the rnin of Louisa. 


As Blandford had sulemnly sworn to make 
her his wife as soon as a near relation, then ow 
the verge of fourscore and of an infirm coasti- 
tution, should leave him at liberty to pursue 
the bent of inclination, and enjoy an indepen- 
dence he affirmed was not at that time bis, the 
unfortanate Louisa, ia a moment of fouduess,, 
resigned hersclf to the delusions of her own 
heart aud the insidious wiles of a practised 
deceiver ; and when she gently remoustrated 
with him on the advantage he had taken of 
her unsuspecting fonduers, he vowed to per- 
form whatever could conduce to her comfort; 
to hasten to his kinsman and endeavour, at 
the risk he well knew of his everlasting dis- 
pleasure, to obtain his consent to a marriage 
with the idol of his soul; she firmly confiding 
in her Henry's honvurable intentions, permit- 
ed him to press her to his bosom, and repeat 
his former protestations of never ending love 
and constancy, 

Unfortunate Louisa! she loved her hetrayer, 
more than ever loved bim; and innocent io 
heart, as she was lovely in person, told him of 
her increased partiality; while in idea believing. 
she was shortly to become his wife in the eyes 
of all the world, as she already thought herself 
in that of Heaven, she consented to continue. 
the guilty intercourse antil her situation ren- 
dered it necessary to acquaint her aunt with 
acircumstance she never for ap instant bad 
suspected (so well had'matters been arranged 
and carried on betwixt the lovers), and at the 
same time formed an additional motive to the 
Major, whose passion was upon the decline, 
to throw the mask aside, and leave the wretch- 
ed victim ef his perfidy to her fate; for mar 
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riage was now still Iews than ever in his 
thoughts; and tu have united himself tow 
woman who had once surrendered her virtue 
to his artifices or persuasions, was the last 
thing he would have thought upon = The de- 
par 





first urged as # pretence fur quilting the now 
wretched and unhappy girl, te whom he pro- 
mised to write almost daily during the painfal ; 
hours of absence, which he assured her should 


be shortened as much as possible; and as no |) 





discovery of her situition could readily ts 
place for some time, he requested she would | 


postpone her intention of disclosing it to Mra. 1; her generous hospitality had bev eruelly im- 
Raynsford till after his departure, when she |! 


could take her own time to introduce and un- 
fold the affair as gently as possiile; aud 
placing in ber hands a sum of money to be | 
applied to the purpose of purchasing the con- 
tinued secrecy of the domestic who had aided | 
their meetings in private, he tock an appa- | 
rently affectionate leave of the deluded victim, 
whom he trusted never to behuld again, and 
whom his conscience told him he was Icaving 
in asituati n which must terminate in the | 








e of his regiment to another station iu.) 
adistant part of the kingdom, was therefore |; 


el 
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of despair she again addressed him; but her 
‘letter shared the fate of the former. Mrs, 
1 Raynsford expressed her astonishment, that 

he had never written to enquire after his old 
viend, who had been so civil to bim, as she 
expressed herself, but then it wae like officers 
she had heard, to forget old acquaintance, and 
neglect them for new ones; but for her part, 
| she thought Major Blandford had been quite 
| a diflerent kind of man, and ne sinecre fn heart 
; ashe was handsome ia person, So thought 





; poor Louisa also; but the hour was cowe 
when she wax doomed to know and fect it was 
| otherwise,and Mre. Raynsford too, to learn how 


posed upon, and rewarded with the rain of her 
niece. Todescribe the heartfelt grief, aston. 
ishmeut, and disappointment of the gaod old 
lady, on heing wade acquainted with the 
situation of Louisa, is utterly impoasifle 
Surprize and sorrow, at first susnended her 
vital powers, and she fell from her chair ap. 
parentlya lifeless corpse, Recovering a little, 
she was conveyed to her chamber, where abe 
coutinned several duys aud nights in a setae of 











destruction of ber hitherto spotless reputa- 
tion, and on whom the knowledge of his base-' 
nese would in all likelihood produce the most 4 
fatal consequences to her peace of mind, per- | 
haps even to her life itself. Alas! she knew 
net that her faithtess Henry had for ever left 
her tu hewail her own credutity and eary fond. |; 
ness; or, that though he did not actually!” 
boast of her partiality tu his companions, who | 
had frequently remarked his visits to the |! 
village, and thruwn ont many hints upon the 
subject of Miss Rutlund’s fascivation, be list. |! 
ened to their language, and langhed off their 
eongratulation on his success in a manner that; 
left but slight roan to doubt of its betag equal | 
to his utmost wishes, and stamped at once the | 
character ot the luckless girl who harkened to} 
his tale. 
Having waited upwards ofa fortnight with ; 
encreasing impatience and suxiety without al 
single ‘ive arriving from the Major, Louisa’) 
became inexnressibly unhappy . and atier the | 
Tapse of ac other week, which passed as the; 
preceding, she determined to write to him, | 
andin the tenderest, and most pathetic te 
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but a line, to assure ber of his wel. 
reSeve ber mind from its borden of ineerti- 
tode and pain, 
wud 





But day after day passed on, 
still no answ or can: from BE sndford, | 
‘Loma was alarmed ; she was miserable ; and | 
perpiesed by doubts and apprehensions. seh | : 
as never had before avsuiled her. In an agony i 


il 
entreated he would jet ucr hear from him, if 


mind bordering on distraction; during which 
time, the hapless selfcondemned Louisa, 
watched with unceasing assidnity the couch of 
her unhappy relat und awaited the awfal 
moment when she would become a mother, 
which at length arrived; and even amid the 
sorrows and distvesses of her mind and body, 








I 
4 
il 
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ji she experienced a detight which mother's only 


feel on hearing the first cries of ber infants 
while she clasped it foudiy to her bosom, wept 
over it, the tears of mingled joy and sorrow, 
aud for a short while furgot the baseners of it¢ 
other parent, and her own cusurtunate conf. 
dence in a seducer. 





From the moment of Louisa’s confinement, 
it had been her determination es soon as sha 
was eufficie tly recovered to undertake the 
journey to follow Blan.cord present bis cid 
to him, and fiom Lis own lips learn the cane 
| firmition ef her fate. From this wild sebesn 
uo persuasion of cutreatirs of hey aunt contd 
turn her; it had teken full possession of her 
mind, and whatever mi bt prove the eojwee 
quences she was bent on (ultiing her purpose, 
Mrs. Rayustord was too much of an invalid 
to accompany her, for she had never recutered 
j the shock sustained by the disclosure of her 
enicee’s situation, 
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Lou a, therefore, acvitie 
| panied only by her infant, bade adieu tu the 
jeu where she had passed the ecrly hoppy 
dave of innocence and childhood 5 and juur- 
avving on as quickly as her yet feeble frat» 
wonid permet, on the evening of the fasith 
i day after qusiting Lome she reached the tuwi 





where Major Blandford’s regiment was sta- 
tioned, and where, upon enquiring for her be- 
traycr, she learned he was at (hat Give, though 
expected soon to exchange bis quarters for 
the residence of # neighbouring Barouct, with 
whose only daughter he was on the eve of 
marriage, and it was reported would receive a 
large portion with bis intended bride.—* And i 
is Blandford so perfidious !" cried the wretch- 
ed Louisa, pressing her ivfaut to her throb. ! 
bing bosom; “can such deceit Inrk in the! 
breast of one so favoured by nature, so rich in 

every grace that can adorn the humen spe- | 
cics."—Alus! it was but too trae, and Henry ; 
was the libertine in heart as well as practice. 
Being tuld a lady desired to speak with him 
on ret 
ing parade, he gaily tripped up stairs to his 











ruing to his lodsings from the morn. 





apartments, little dreammg of who awaited 
his arrival; when dressing up his face in! 





siniles, aud entering the room with a gz 
he belicid, to bis astonishment, the grict-worn | 
countenance of the once blooming beautiful | 
Louisa Ratland, with a lovely infant in her 
arms, whom she presented as a pledge of their ; 
mutual affection, and dropping ona seat re- 
mained the picture of despair and anguish 5 
while for au‘ instant shame and contrition | 
marked the features of the untceling Bland | 
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ford, and hastily kissing the child, he placed ;; 





it beside its mother on a sofa, and endea- 
voaring to appear at ease, inquired the cause 
of her honouring him just at that juncture? 


with her presence, which with the addition | 


of an infant, he added, could not, as she! 


might readily have judged, be either grati-! 
fying or convenient.— Yuu had better, there. | 
fore, return to your anat’s,” said he, “and 
endeavour to regain a better state of kealth, 
than from your present appearance 1 imagine 





you enjoy. 
ledge, as the fruit of our unfit 


The child Lam ready to acknow- | 
ate con- 





nection, and pay every reasonable demand for 
its support until, as it is a boy, Tecan pro- 
vide for it in the army, or any other profes. | 
sion. As mutters now stand, all intercourse’ 
betwixt you and myself must cease; for Lam 
on the eve of morriage with an amiable young 
*Jady of rank and fortane, who will net readily 
admit a rival in my affections; and who [ 
should be mach averse to knowing I had so 
recently been engaged In an affair of this na- 
ture.—Here then, my dear girl,” drawing a 
bank-note for an hundred pounds from a 
secretaire, “here isthe first poyment of an 
annuity of teo hundred a year 1 will allow 
you for the remainder of your life. 1 am very 
sorry for whut has happened, but regrets are 











dently in future, and seek another place of 
residence than where Mrs. Reynsfurd lives, 
you may yet retrieve your reputation and 
your happiness, and eujoy many years of 
felicity.” 

He might have added much more, but it 
was needless 5] 
Louisa she had sacrificed herself to the me. 
inentary gratification of one who never 
truly loved her, and that grief, regret, and 
pain must be her future companions while an 
inkabitunt of earth, Pressing her babe fondly 
to her bosom 


bad said envugh to convince 





and looking on its unworthy 





father, more in surrow than in anger, she eat 
the image of despair aud misery. Her eyes 
were open, bat they appeared glazed, and ine 
pable of distinguishing any objects; her 
lips were livid, and her checks, whereon the 
bloom of health aud youth so lately sat, were 
colourless, and trembling; ker lips seemed 





, stiffeued and unable to move, aud the coa- 


viction of her unhappy fate pressed on her 
mind with deadliest weight, while tears, the 
sure relicf of extreuest wretchedness, were 
denied her, and she keenly felt the painfulness 
of a situation of which it is impossible to con- 
vey an adequate idea, and from which she 





was only partially roused by the entrance of 


some of Blaudford's gay companions, who uo- 
expectedly opened the door, as with uplified 
hauds, and eyes fixed upon the features of 
her faithless Henry, she remained a spectacle 
of woe and misery too great fur utterance, 
and snflicient to call forth all the powers of 
yinpathy existing in the breast of map. 
heir entrance startled and confounded their 
Major, who at that moment wished himself, 
Louisa, and her infant, a thousand miles from 
The officers louked surprized, and 
inclined to quiz the Major, when one of the 
number, recoguizing the features of the ill- 
fated Louisa, familiarly addressed her by 
name, and attempting to take her hand, the 
wretched creature, with a look of wild despair, 
broke. from his held, and darting out of the 
apartment quickly reached the street, where 
claspu:g her child yet more clusely to ber 
breast, she cried in the accents of distraction, 
“ My babe, we will die together! this world 
contains no happiness for us, and in another 
we willseek for comfort '—Oh! Henry ! cruel 





thence. 


"Henry! thus to insult and wound me,” she 


shricked as hustily darted forward 
through the wonder-ng crowd; when at the 
end of the street the river caught her eye, aud 
placing her hand upon the battlement of the 
bridge, she jumped with the rapidity of 
lightning over the height, arad with her infant 


she 


wow unavailing; and if you only act pru- | plunged into the rapid streaan that flowed be- 
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POETRY, ORIGINAL, AND SELECT. 


veath its arches, nor rose again till life was 
fied from both, and all their sorrows were at 
test. 
Fearful, frowy ber looks, that some unlucky 
accident might arise to injure the wretched 
object of his lawless passion, and hey helpless 
babe, and dreadiug ‘cst she should expose his 
conduct, aud prevent bis merriage with the 
wealthy beiress of Sir Gregory St. Bernard, 
the Major quitted bis compauions, and calling 
aservant, upon whose fidelity he could well 
depend, he ordered him to follow the steps of 
Louisa, and endeavour at bis reqaest, to pre- 
vailon her to retarn to her aunt, or at all 
events, permit a lodging to be secared for her 
in some respectable family, until her health 
and strength were sufficiently recruited to en- 
able her to bear the fatigues of the journey 
back to ———shire. “ Tell her,” added he, 1 
vill make a point of seeing her in the evening, 
and in the meanwhile, to rest assured I will 
do every thing in my power to render her fu- 
ture life as comfortable as circumstances will 
admit of.” The servant obeyed, and left the 
house upon his master's errand; the crowd 
who ran along led him to make one of the 
number for the gratification of his curiosity ; 
wor was be long here he beheld the cause of 
sach a number of persons passing in oue di- 
rection. The report that a woman had 
drowned herself and infant, was quickly 
spread around, and some watermen bad al- 
ready brought the lifeless bodies to the shore; 
where aftcr severad ineffectual attempts to re. 
animate tbe breathless clay, they were placed 
upon a buard, aud conveyed to 2 place of pub- 
lig wotice, iu order to be owned. Horror- 
struck! and terrified beyond description! the 
servant of Major Blandford returned to the 
abode of his muster, whom he met af the en- 
trance with his gay associates, and who on be- 
holding the death-like countenance of the 
man, was instantly struck with a fureboding 
of some dreadful news he was ready to com- 


e 


municate. Stepping aside, and beckoning thé 
man to follow him, he asked what was the 
cause of bis apparent agitation, and demanded 
if hehad seen the person of whom he sent him 
in seareh. For several moments the poor 
fellow found it impussible to articulate a syl- 
lable; bat gaining, at lengip, the power of 
speech, he owned he had seen the luckless 
object of bis pursuit, ead with more caution 
than might have been expected from one in 
his sityation, be explained the cause of his 
alarm. Bat who can paing the distraction 
and unhappiness of the conscience-touched 
and perjured Blandford, when told bis late 
adored Louisa, and ber child, were both a sa- 
crifice to cruelty and indifference. His agi 
tation wee dreadful; hie eelf-upbruidings in- 
describable ; his baseness, perfidy, and ingra- 
titue, wow for the first time, spoke conviction 
to his bosom. He fiew to the spot where he 
was told Louisa’s clay-cold corpee lay ona 
pallet to be owned. lu all the agony of de- 
spair and remorse, he clasped the insensible 
body to bis bosom; called ou her name in ac- 
cents of a maniac, nor was it without con- 
siderable furce that he could be, at length, 
forced from her remains; when taken tu his 
own apartment, and the luckless mother and 
her infant placed in a decent state fer private 
interment at alate hour in the evening, be be- 
came outrageous, and attempted several times 
to put a period to bis own existence, from 
which, however, he was prevented by those 
around him; but a violent fever was the con. 
sequence of his agitation; convulsions suc 
ceeded his paroxysms of passion, and at the 
cud of a week he followed Louisa to another 
world, a sacrifice to remorse, for his: per- 
fidiousness and treachery, and a warning to 
@ great proportion of maukind, who freely 
give a licence to passion, and for its gratificas 
tion scruple not to commit a number of acts 
which Heaven registers, and will one day ap- 
pear in judgment against them. 








POETRY. 





QRIGINAL AND SELECT, 
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PALM TO PALM. 
Palm to Palm is holy Palmer's Kiss."—— 
SHAKESPEARE. 
Nay, press not my hand, for thy touch is un- 
holy: 
Tn thy fingers wild pulses all riotous beat ; 
Thy bosom, I kaow, is now occupied sulely 
With thoughts that discretion oyght never 
to meet. 
Ne. XI. Vol. LEN. Se 


Nay, press not my palm with that look so ene 
treating, 
Nor with “ well-painted passion” thy palm 
join to mine; 
For, still as my hand, will my beart be re- 
treating, 
It knows bow te estimate wishes like 
thine, 
Da 






Deterwine their fates in the same streant 
shall fow, 

Js a hiss that, unblam’d by the heart, may be 
plighted— 

Is a pressure thut virtue herself may allow. 


But to thine must my soul still continue un- 
fecling.— 

Their tastes 
wander wide; 

For thou thy propersitics never concealing, 
In what I conde: hast still taken a pride. 


Scntiment, fecling, (my senses msturing) 
Wee nurtur'd with me—with ibe yas 1 
born; 
These charincrs of life, to me so alluring, 
Proveke in thy bosem derisiun and scorn. 


Thy dangerous eye will ne'er find me releut- 
ing, 
Thouzh the fever of passion may bright in 
it burn; 
Release then my hand—my heart onassenting, 


Will make te thy pressure no tarilling re- 


turn. 


When He the ador’d one, my wishes possessing, 


My hand within his shall baye tremulous | 


stule, 


Their pressures will quickly acknowledge the j 


blessing, 
Palm to palm then becomes a chaste diss of the 
soul, 
Jupra or Swansea, 


TO A GENTLEWOMAN 


Odjecting to Mr. Henrick on account uf his Grey 
Hairs. Fatzacted frum Henrich's l'oums, just 
+ published. ; 


Ast T despis'd, because you say, 

Aud 1 dare swear, that Iam grey? 
Know, tady, you have but your day ; 

And time will eome, when you shall wear 
Such frust and snow upyn your hair. 


And when, theazh long, it comes to pass, 
You question with your loohing.glass, 
Aud in that sincere crystal seck, 
But Gud no rose-bad in your check, 
Nor any bed to give the shew 
Where such a rare cornation grew; 
Ali! then too fate, close in your chamber 
keeping, es ¥ 
It will be told 
That you are old, 


By those true tears y'are weeping, 


MS 


m to palin, if wo souls in aficction united, |) 


strangely differ—purenits |; 
\ 





O JULRA. 
t 
‘ SWEET maid ! one vuly wish is mine 
| May we im love united be, 

My eyes shall fundly gaze on thine, 
| My heart shail ever sigh for thee, 


Aud while through life we gently move 
| May bliss Hike oars meet no alloy, 
Our eyes shall speak our rautual love! 
Our hearts shall sigh our mutual joy 5 
Lh 





| TO A, R. C. 5 
; ON WER WISHING TO BE GALLED ANX4, 


| Forgive me iff wound your car 
By still repeating Naney, 

Which is the name of my sweet friend, 
The other's but her fancy. 


Ah, dearest girl! how could your mind 
The strange distinction frame?” 
The whimsical, unjust caprice, 
That rohs you of your name, 





Nancy agrees with what we see, 
A being wild and airy; 

Gay as a nymph of Flora’s train, 
Fantastic as a Fairy. i 

But Anna's of a different kind, 
A melancholy maid, 

Boasting a sentimental soul, 
In solemn pomp array'd. 


O ne'er will I forego the sound, 
So artless and so free! 

Be what you will with all besides, 
But Naucy still with me! qT. 





THE SQUIRRELS ESCAPE, 


My little friend! whom I have fed 
With never failing care, 

And mark'd thee, in thy woolly bed, 
Conceal thy husky fare— 


My little friend ! lament I munch, 
That thou should’st bid adieu 

To luxury so sweet,—and such 
As seldom Squirrel knew. 


| 


Should whirlwinds howl, aud pelting raig 
Assail thy tender form, 

Afirighted, thon wilt seek in vain 
A refuge from the sterm. 


Till Famine, st the stern command 

Of chilling frost and suow, 
Shall smite thee with her shrirell’d hand, 
1 And teminate thy woe. 
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iend ! ‘tis vain to grieve, 
Bat fain would E inquire, 

What charms invited thee to leate 
All thou could’st well desire ? . 


TUE SQUIRREL'S REPLY. 
To answer—is no irksome task, 
, Even toa brute like me; 
Art thou an Englishmau—and ask 
What charms has Liberty? 





INVOCATION. 


O give me the days when niy fingers were 


young 
In the use of the sweet-speaking lyre; 
Agvio et me hear the dear svutids as they 
rung 
When they set my poor bosom on fire! 


Aad, Fancy, dv thou with tby shetch-book 
return, 
(Ab! why are thy visils 50 bricf?) 
Display its kind pictares, aud studies more 
stern 
Vl renounce while I hartg o'er the leaf. 





Tome—once mote deteive me, and hush this} 


alarm . 
That Experience and Truth so oft cry: 





es, hourly they tell me thy lessous are harm, | 


And Hope, lovely Hope all a lie! 


Whut! and shall F not fllow thy Heav’ 
treading feet, 
_ With mine eye fix’d in mite reverie? 
Nor at twitight pursue thee on pinions more 
Geet 
han ere nature cotld furnish for me? 





What! resign thee for ever! and banish sweet 
Hope 
From her mansivn—my carc-beaten breast >? 


No; not till this fame, by death vanquish’, | 


shall droop, 


Aud the grave yield it quiet and rest! Ly 








VERSES, 
Written at Sea, weur the Island 9° Sicily in the 
month of May. 
Sweet is the face of night, and starce a breeze 
Disturbs the silent strface of the seas! 





Surmt let wiy waud'ring suul with rapture | 


gore, 
Aud read thy works, O Nattre! with omaze! 
Cast of awhile the foad of earthly cares, 
Aud view th? Eternal ih you runad of stars, 





Yonder the moon in horrow'd brightuess 
glides, 
Minshes the earth aud ck vates the tides 











Thousands of starry worlds bestow their light 

Aud, twinkling, beautify the face of night 5 

Worlds amid worlds, round suns most distant 
roll !— 

The thought perplexcs, but uplifts the soul. 


Wond'rous are these thy works, thou Great 
Supreme!’ 

The sage’s study and the port's theine ; 

Tn adoration let me quickly kneel, 

And thank Thee for the benefits I feel 3 

Praise Thee fur light, whereby f gladly sce 

| These clorious works, aud in their glories 

Thee. 





x 5 


i VERSES . 
Written by a young Gentleman who carried off « 
Ladys Fan, and picked up her Glove. 
To steal a fan’s no mighty deed, 
Such trophies f have many ; 
j To win the mistress, that’s the meed, 
*Tis not the Fan, but Fanny. 


Nor is if much to g've a Fan, 

This too Ive done to many ; } 
Bat that's the boon, which get who can, 

To give yourself to Fanny, 


Tit wate and in love 
The signal's a glove, 
To the champion whd vetitures to make it bis 
own; 
Bat alas! I've no right 
To love or to fight, Pas 
For I’ve pick'd ap the gauntlet before it was 
thrown, 


Thus the work's left undone, “* 
Since | have not yet won 
i] The treasure of which the glove's only thé 
| band. 
| °Tis labyur in vain 
The glove to obtain, 
When a happier kuight runs away with the 
hand. : 





! 

The late Sir Gregory Purge, wien he was above 
Seventy yerre dld, sexta pair of Gloves to @ 
young Lady, with the Hllowiag linen 





Take G from glove 

There remuins love, 

! Which I send thee, 

Mise, suspecting it came fron Sir G.immed-stely 
returned the Gloves, with this answer. 

{j Tike P. from page 

| There remuias age, 

Hl Which suits not me. 

n Dde2 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION, 


——— 


No. 1.+-Baty Dress. 

A body, or petticoat, of pale pink satiny 
ornamented with a narrow tea-green fancy 
trimming, with short epaulette slceves formed 
with white lace, and trimmed to ¢orrespond 
with the petticoat; A light white net, or 
gauze drapery, is wotn over the petticoat, 
reaching nearly to the bottom, flounced with 
a rich white lace reund the bottom, just above 
which is lafd a wreath formed with pink Per- 
sian, tied with rose leaves, the top of the 
drapery, round the waist, trimmed witha fal- 
ling of lace. The hair in full loose curls all 
over the head, amongst which is worn a full 
wreath of roses. Gloves of white kid; pale 
pink satin slippers, bodquet of natural flowers. 


No. d —Warkine Dress. 


A white satin petticoat, made a walking 
length, and scolloped rownd the bottom; with 
which is worn a blue satin spenser, laced with 
gold cord, thé top of the sleeves made full, 
trimmed and laced fo correspond with the 
front, over the pettieoat is worn, confinéd to 
the bottom of the waist, a black lace or net, 
which gives it the sopearance of a pelisse. 
The bonnet is formed of natrow bice satin 
ribband plaited, with pink feather. Hair in 
small full cute. Gloves of pale buff or white. 
Boots of slate-cotoured jean, laced with black. 


BS DESCRIPTION OF SEVERAL DRESSES 
WORN BY LADIes OF RANK AND FA 
SHION. 

1, Full Dress.<-A train petticoat of lace, 
or maslin in a running pattern, the petticoat 


entirely furmed by goats, éach goar let in with | 


joining lace or white figured satin ribband; 
worn over a pale lilac or lemon-culoer satin 
slip; a hoddice of Ince or maslin, lined with 
satin, edged with a narrow lace of white beads. 


Necklace of gold or pearls, with cross aud | 


earrings of amethysts; wreath of foil or silver 
round the hair; white kid shoes and gloves. 
1. Full Dtess —White crape dtess, over a 
satin petticoat, with a drapery formed of white 
satin ribband about an inch and half wide, 
suspended in stripes from the waist, and con- 
fined at equal distances with small oss silk 
tufts about the size uf a double daisy; the 
dress made entirely round, but short, and ap 


pearing like a net; a silver net worn en ft 
head. 

3. Full dress.—A dress composed of alters 
nate goars of white satin and crape, the seams 
orpamented with silver gymp, with short 
slecves confined with silver armlets; _pearf 
necklace aud easrings ; shvesof silk and silver 
brocade. 

4. Morning Dress.—A_ petticoat of French 
cambuic, the seams let in with lace; a decp 
round jacket of {he same, made up to the 
neck, without @ collar, ornumeuted up the 
seams with lace, and trimmed at the edge with 
scollup edging, mace to fit cluse to the shape 
like a pelisse, and confined by a plain satin 
ribband pinned round the waist. Coral neck- 
lace and bracelets ; a small jy of muslin or 
lace, trimmed with a donble row of edging 
vound the face, above which is worn a narrow 
wreath of heath or barbervies, and tied under 
the chin with white satin ribband; shoes of 
deep crimson or amaranth coloured kid. 

5. Walking Dress.—Pelisse of Prussian blue 

satin, lined with amber, the frout cut inthe 
fora of a stomacher from the shoulder, the 
seams to appear double, and buttoned from 
the throat to the feet with buttons composed 
of yellow and purple silk iu quarters, so as to 
resemble a heart's-ease; velvet boots; Spanish 
hat of antber velvet, with one long flat ustrict 
: feather. 
6. Walking Dress.—An amber velvet pelicse, 
| ttimmed with swansdown, with a long white 
j satin tippet, the pelisse buttoned with small 
raised sitk buttons; white satin bat, and two 
| small ostrich feathers; yellow boots, laced 
with white. 





GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
on 
FASIIION AND DRESS. 


The retarn of cold weather has compelled 
us to many Changes in all the concerns of the 
j toilette. The pelixses sre now of a warmer 
ii hue and texture, and lined with « wél coa- 
! trasted colour. Silk still prevails; some few 
|| velvet spensers have appeared; but all isdoult 
| and petplexity as to the aivst fashiunable s¢- 
'! ticles for the winter season. We ave disposed 
|| ¢o think that velvets will have the preference, 
but this is too important @ subject to cecide 
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FASHIONS FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBFA. 


hastily upon. Fasbivu at this season of the 
year is nearly neuter, so that the choice of 
dress is left to each jndivideal, and equally at 
the mercy of such as brave taste as of those who 
have none. We can, therefore, ouly endeavour 
to point out aff sélect such as appear to us 
tu merit the greatest portion of approbation. 
Pelisses are decidedly the most comfortable, 
and becoming style of dress for the Prome- 
hade. They are formed to the shape in the 
form of a  stomacher or vest, cut from the 
thoulder, with a band of the same, and but- 
toned from the throat to the feet with sinall 
tuised silk buttons of the same colotr; datk 
treen, with orange scarves thrown over the 
shoulders, purple lined with amber or white, 
sre the colors most in esteem. Velvet spen- 
gers in amfaranthas or purple form a pleasing 
temporary dress. Notwithstandiug tbe long 
teign of cottage bonnets we have again tu enu- 
merate them among the most pretailing, in 
white satin, simply ticd under the chin with 
a small black lace teil, or black chip lined with 
pink, and crossed with a ribband of the same, 
worn over a cap with a duubie trimming of 
lace, between which is placed a smalt ourrow 
treath of heath, barberrics, or geranium. Tu 
a fuller degree of dress velvet of satin hats, 
with ostrich feathers, are equally worn, and, 
perhaps, more appropriate. We have re- 
marked on several very fashionable lodivs 
shoes of deep dead-crimson celour kid, or 
Turkish red. 

For Morning Dress we have noticed a deep 
found jacket, made up to the throat, without 
a collar, edged with lace, the seams were like- 
wise Ict in with lace, it was made quite ptain 
to the shapc, rescmbling # pelisse cut short, 
and confined at the waist hy a simple white 
satin ribband pinned roand. The gowns are 
still made to button or lace either behind or 
before, with lace let in in every direction. 
Thick jacconot muslin, plain or striped cam- 
bric, appear to be the favourite articles in their 
composition. 

For Dinner or Howe Dresses, cloth, queens 
stuff, bombazeen, opera nets, and sarsnets are 
still unrivalled, made bigh in the neck, with 
lung sleeves and short trains, oruauwented 
with lace. We have nota single novelty here 
to offer. All dresses are invariably made ex- 
tremely plain; with laced or frock bucks 
The waists are wora certainly long, but uot 
in the extreme. The skirts of gowns are con- 
siderably widened; this gives ease to the 
figure, and an appenrance of incrcared slen- 
derness to the waist, which is once again con- 
sidered a beauty in the female figure. Watches 
are very gencrally worn saspended from the 
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waist, the seals confined at the bosom by 
way of broach; seme ladies have a gold chain 
saspended from the neck attached to the 
watch; of this latter ornament we do not ap- 
prove, it appears superfldous, or not consist 
ent with that air of negligeace which should 
pervade every form of dress. 

Jo Full or Evening Dress, the sleeves begin 
to be worn short, with armlets of luce, silver, 
or beads; the trains abeut a quarter and halé 
in length, except for daucing ; the waists are 
worn long, and confined by asimple band of 
ribband either plain piuned or with a pearl or 
diamond clasp ; the bosoms are cut low; the 
backs rather high; the skirts of an casy 
fulness. We observed on two ladies of distinc- 
tion slate-celoured crape dresses, worn ovet 
slips of white sarsnct, ornamented round the 
bottom with a stamped white satin borderingy 
representing lilies and their leaves, veined 
with silver ; on their heads they wore a wreath 
composed of sutin and silver to correspond; & 
small white satin jacket was worn over the 
dress, Figured white gauze holds the highest 
point in fishiouuble favour, as does also plaiw 
}while gauze, or very transparent muslin over 
white satin slips. Robes of white satin are 
considered extremely elegant, and in compli- 
ment to the Jubilee, royal purple dresses will 
prevail fur some time. Bands, flowers, ture 
haus of geld or silver tissue and pearls, are 
most in ésfeem as head ornaments ; caps are 
confiued tu the morning, and veils ave fur 
some time laid aside. We must not emit mens 
tioning that the petticouts of dresses arc fre- 
| quently formed cutirely of goars, and when 
in muslin, Jace is let in hetween each, if ia 
satin, the scams are ornamented with silver 
gymp; satin and crape are often blended in 
these dresses, and bave a very happy cffect. 
| No alteration whatever bus taken place, or 
i couldindeed have heen expected in the mude 

of wearing the huir at this season of the 
| year, it continues to Le braided and rolled up 
; tight behind, aod curled in thick round curs 
| before. 

Shoes, in Full Dress, are invariably of white 
kid or brocaded silk, with silver roses; fa 
| morning dresses the Turkish red slipper is by 
far the most novel and approved ; we have nut 
obemved many boote lately, probably they 
wait a more unfavourable season, 

Jewellery remains the same as in our last, 
necklaces in diamonds, pearls, amcthysts, 
garnets, rubics, topaz, gold, and coral are 
all equally fushlenable in their several urdera 
of dri ss —-The prevailing colours fur the season. 
are royal purple, ambyr, amaranth, ruse, scare 
‘let, greeo, ceimean, and ruquelicot. 
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VARIETIES, CRITICAL, LITERARY, ANT) HISTORICAL. 





; MONTHLY MISCELLANY. 
INCLUDING VARIETIES, CRITICAL, LITERARY, AND HISTORICAL. 


— 


THE STAGE. 
Essays TO TLLUSTRATE THE PRESENTSTATE 
OF THE DRAMA.—No. Il. 

‘The Country Wife, by Wycherley, bas been 
altered by Garrick to the Country Girl; under 
which name we shall speak of it. In this play 
there is little plot: the interest, with great 
Uirtifich, being so contrived as tobe kept up! 
father by the developement of the several 
characters than by any particalar action. If} 
there had been nothing more to recommend | 
this play but is fable, that of @ guardian out- 
witted by his ward, and a coxcomb losing his 
mistrery, it would have sunk into forgetfuluess. 
But its merit is of a very diferent kind. The | 
character of Moddy i& equally comic and natu- ! 
ral: he is one ofa geuns, and before and since 
the tre of Wycherly, has netet been brought | 
on the stage. But it is not the lenst artificial 
part of his character, that hi moroseness has | 
the delicacy and moderation of nature; tbat | 
it has not the folly and extravagance of a! 
French misanthrope; and it has not, what; 
would hare been the common place of such a/ 
charzdter, a repelling gravity and declamation, | 
too neh of which, at least in the English | 
translation, is found in the Hypocvite of Mo- | 
liere. | 

Nature, In her extremest fullics, where she | 
fa short of absulute madness, never deals int 
those extravagant excesses of which modern 

Qramatists weave their humour, The career 
of natural folly, is checked hy the controul, | 
weak petbaps, of resran, The happiest art of 
the dramatist, therefore, is Lo give his folly or 
humour, ‘this portion of reason; it other 
words, of human nature, 

“In Moady, the gay profigate of the town, 
After a certain period of life, changes into the 
country sloven. This is ahatural progress of 
character. ‘A life of what is calied pleasure is 
always made up of selfishness; a principle 
Koncealed hencath the sarface of gaicty; but 
when age has removed the covering, aud leaves 
the natural passions to their unrestrained dis- 
play; when men ofthis description have no | 
longer nny motite to render themselves pleas. | 

















ing, when they are jealons of their own rex, | ; 
{] was in the same manner forecd by Congrevé 


and indifferent to women, it is then that the 
principle of selfishness dominecrs over crery 
other passion, and assumes its natural shape / 
vf moroseness, avarice, and sispicion. 

This play will always pleage by the natute 
And fidelity of ite manners, und hy the oppor. | 
tunities which the briskness ‘of ity dialogue, 
rather than its action, gives to good acturs. 











Southetn was a ‘writer of not much streteh 
of fancy or comprehensivencss of learning ; 
his plays shew him to be little of the schola:; 
but he was possessed of much natural tender. 
ness, whith ds it received little direction from 
learning, so it escaped many of its aflectations. 

The most popular uf his plays is hia Fatal 
Marviage. The fable is natural and domestic, 
and the character of J:abcl/a_ is sufficient - for 
the plot. As a work of genius it has no claint 
upon attention; it has neither imagery; 
strength ofsense, nor avy imitation of nature 
beyond the mere surface. It is mer. ly a good 
and natural fable, put into a natural action, 
The Tragedy of Orvonoko, by the Sathe writer; 
though less populer on the stage than /sabitia; 
has infinately mote weit, The affection of 
Orounake and Imoinda, is tender and ani 
[t isnot the common declamatory love of the 
stage. Adour is @ forcible charicter, and may 
easily be imagined to exist. He has not the 
poetical splendour of Zungd, but infinitely 
more of truth ; he has a vulgar, gross hervism, 
which agrees well with the African character, 
and is perhaps the true shape which courage 
would wear under such barbarous appcu- 








ly— 


dayes, 

These are the only two pieces which keep 
up the memory of Southern upon the Stage — 
His general character asa writer is, that he wad 
a skilful dramatist, but an indifferent poet; 
that he was uncultivated by learning, and had 
no natural elevation of fancy; that, by mixing 
with better writers, he obtained a kind of 
technical know ledge df character; and the mes 
chanism ofa dramatit fable; ant that, posesss 
sing warm feelings, and a judgment formed by 
habit, he produced plays, of which the best 
merit is, that withotit any appeal to the 
they succecded upon the héart.—Bat, it 
been well observed, where tht fecliugés are en- 
gaged, many benuties may be wantiig, but few 
will be missed. 

We have now brénght ont eximen to the 
time of Congreve. At this period Coandy a3- 
sumed a new character, and as ‘Tragedy bad 
departed from nature in quest of rhetoric, sud 
substituted declamation for passtod, Comedy 








from popular and doitestic manbers intd 
scenes of artificial lite, which, thongh embel- 
lished! by all imazinable wit and elegance, coal 
not compensate for their want of aature, and 
total absence of living originals. Congrevd 
was the first writer who attempted to dress 
comic characters according to his imaginationg 
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and, by abrilliancy of wit aud imagery, to con- 
ciliate an English audience to manners purely 
artificial; to advance dialogue above action, 
and wit above claracter.—It seemed the pecu- 
liar ambition of the writer, like Cowley, to let 
his fancy luose into a brifliant wilderness; to 
dress all his characters in lights, and to keep 
the eyes and attention of his audience on the 
stage by manners which had no reference to 
the world they had left without. His young 
men and his young women are strictly children 
pf bis own imagination : he enters himself, as 
it were, iuto all of them, and they have all a 
common resemblance to their parent; bis 
young men are profligate wite, and his women 
have just virtue enough fo render them toler- 
able io a drawing-room. 

The first Comedy of this writer wag his Old 
Bachelor. The plot is in the bighest degree 
improbable, and, such as it is, was not bis own. 
The novels and plays ofthat day had scarcely 
aay other intrigue than what was produc- 
¢d by the confusion of a mask. Ly the Oud 
Bachelor the plot is fornded on this mistake, 
aud two cvaple are made to marry without 
peeing the faces of cach other. 

The characters of this play are for the most 
part comma. Fondlewife, Witloll, and Buff, 
had becn repeatedly shewn upon the stage,— 
the young men and the ladies are purely ima- 
ginary; but the character of Heurtwell, if not 
priginal, is so admirably enlarged, eo ingeni- 
pusly invested with ridicule, und reprieved 
with such briiliaut sarcasm, that it is entitled 
fo the bighest praise uf novelty. 

If we consider the dialogue of this Comedy 
purely upon the ground of its wit, and not asa 
vehicle of action, or the expression of uatural 
manners, it excceds all praise. Every speech 
teems with imagery either ludicrous or bril- 
Tiant ; every answer seryes to parry oy con- 
found; the ball is not once suffercd to drop; 
it is as surely caught and returned by the one, 

as it is strack by the other. 

Shakespeare's Benedick seems to haye been 
the original of Heartwell. It is the same sort 
of ridicule, but richer by accumulation; and 
the images are more striking, because more 
modera. 

Cougreve’s next Comedy was his Double 
Pealer. It contains no character which can be 
compared with Heartwell, and the iatescst of 
the plot is totally lost in the attention neces- 
sary to comprehend the dialogue. The plot, 
morcover, which is extraordinary, suffers by 
its too great art. The complexity, which al. 
ways accompanies every deviation from nature, 
puzzles and distracts the mind, and dissipates 

“the energy necessary even to be susceptible of 
juterest. . 




















| watural character.. It has the moc 








The next Comey of this writer was Love for 
Lore, and the only one which keeps possession 
of the stage. Foresight is un wriginal and 
tion of 
an ordinary humour, and therciure never fails 
todivert. Tattle likewise has a rare wwerit; 
he is the source of perpetual yaiety, and yet is 
given up to infamy withcut regret, Ben, tothe 
nature of # sailor, adds a wit which is admire 
able, because not unnatural; he is always a 
favourile on the stage, as he furnishes oppor- 
tuvities for good acting. Aus ( rue is eat. tled 
to the same praise. i 

‘The dialogue of this play has a more tem- 
pered, suber, and digested wit, than that of the 
Old Bachelor, It comes nearer to the converse 
sation of life, und the manuers are less fictitis 
ous 

Angelica, like all Congreve’s characters, has 
more wit than virtue, and more decorum than 
delicacy.—She is totally without feeling, and 
perfectly unamiable; a wouan withogt a souls 
a sort ofembroidercd coquette, glittering like 
au Tgnis Fatuus, aud substituting raillery for. 
every thing else. 

(To be continued.) 











Lycrum Tueatre.—At this Theatre Mra. 
Glover has made her appearance in the charac- 
ter of Mis. Oakley, in the Jealous Wye. We 
shall not now speak of the merit of this 
comejly, nor of the cast of the characters, but 
confine ourselves to Mrs. Glover. Airs. Oakley, 
if we yight!y comprehend her, is a lady of 
geutecl life and genteel accomplishments, en- 
deavunring to govern her husband by a jea- 
lousy sometimes real and sumetimes counter- 
feited, with so much of the Shrew as is suffi- 
cient to give an agitation to those parrious 
which ave cowie and striking, but stopping 
short at that line, where the extravagance of 
this kind of character might fall into gross- 
ness. Her jealousy is perfectly ridiculous, 
hut not farcical ; ber artifices are comic, but 
uot vulgar. She is 1 lady-like scold, and hee 
longs to comedy, berause ber passion is shewa 
in its domestic operation, ite object being to 
tease and perplex; aud bceause, by the pecu- 
artifice with which it is (cated, it has the 
{vity and ridicule of coraic humour, A chas 
ractey of this description must call forth all 
the powers of ciezant comedy. She must pos- 
tesy vivacity, with much of the force, and 
sven powers of tragedy. She must have that 
variety and dissimulation which are necessary 
tw domestic stratagem ; she must ve turbue 
lent without vulgarity, and make a graceful 
transition into gertlencss and penitence. Such 
is cur iuca of the character of Jirs Oakley, and 
Mrs. Glover performed the character fully up 
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MONTHLY MISCBLLANY.. 
INCLUDING VARIETIES, CRITICAL, LITERARY, AND RISTORICAL. 


THE STAGE. 


Essays TO TLLUSTRATE THE PRESENTSTATE 
OF THE DRAMA—No. If. 

"The Country Wife, by Wycherley, has been 
altered by Garrick to the Country Girl; undér 
which name we shall speak of it. In this play | 
there is little plot: the interest, with great 
firtifich, being so contrived as to be kept up 
father by the developement of the several | 
characters than by any particalar action. Jf! 
there had been nothing more to recommend | 
this play but ifs fable, that of @ guardian out- 
witted by his ward, and a coxcomb losing his 
mistress, it would have sunk into forgetfulness. 
But its merit is ofa very diferent kind. The! 
character of Moddy is equally comic and natu- | 
fal: he is one ofa genus, and before and since | 
the time of Wycherly, has netet been brought | 
on the stace. But it ix not the least artificial | 
put of his character, that hi moroseness has ! 
the delieacy and moderation of nature; that | 
it has not the fully and extravagance of a! 
French misanthrope; and it has not, what | 
twould have been the common place of such a 
charzeter, a repelling gravity and declamation, | 
too mueh of which, at least in the English | 
translation, is found in the Hypocvite of Me-j 
liere. 

Nature, in her estremest follics, where she 
fa short of absolute madness, never deals in| 
those extravagant excesses of which modern 
Aramatists weave their hamour, The career 
of natural folly, is checked by the conteoul, | 
weak petbaps, of reason. The happiest art of | 
the dramatist, therefore, is to give his folly or 
humour, ‘this portion of reason; it other 
fords, of human nature. 

In Mealy, the gay profligate of the town, 
after a certain period of life, changes into the 
country sloven. This is a hattral progress of 
character. ‘A life of what is called pleasure is 
always made up of scifishness; a principle 
Foncealed beneath the sarface of gaicty; but 
when age has removed the covering, and leaves. 
the natural passions to their unrestrained 
play; when men of this des¢ription have no 
Jonger any motive to render themsctres pleas- 
ing, when they are jealous of their own rex, 
and indifferent to womeh, it is then that the f 
principle of eclfishness dominecrs over every 
other passion, and asstimes its natural shape 
of moroseness, avarice, and sitspicion. 

This play willalways pleage by the natute 
bnd fidelity of its manners, and hy the eppor- 
tunities which the bri: ss ‘of itv dialogne, 
ratber than its action, gives to good actors. 
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Southetn was a ‘vriter of not much streteti 
of fancy or comprehensivencss of learning 5 
his plays shew him to be little of the scholar 3 
but he was possessed of much natural tender- 
ness, which ds it received little direction from 
learning, 80 it escaped maty of its dflectations. 

The most popular of his plays is bis Fasdd 
Mariage. The fable is natural and domestic, 
and the character of J:abella_ is sufficient - for 
the plot. As A work of genius it has no claint 
upon attention; it has neither imagery, 
strength ofsense, nor avy imitution of nature 
beyond the mere surface. It is mer ly a good 
and natural fable, put into a natural action, 
The Tragedy of Qroonako, by the garhe writer; 
though less popalar on the stage than [sukiléa, 
The affection of 
Orovnoke and Imoinda, is tender and mauly— 
It isnot the common declamatory love of the 
stage. Aboanis@ forcible charicter, and may 
easily be imagined to exist. He has not the 
poctical splendour of Zangd, but infinitely 
more of truth ; he has a vulgar, gross heroism, 
which agrees well with the African character, 
and is perhaps the true shape which courage 
would wear under such barbarous appen- 
dayes. 

These arc the only lwd pieces which keep 
up the memory of Southern upon the Stage —= 
His general character as a writer is, that be was 
a skilful dramatist, but an indifferent: poet; 
that he was uncultivated by learning, and had 
no natural elevation of fancy; that, by mixing 
with better writers, he obtained a kind of 
technical knowledge of character; and the mes 
chanism ofa dramtit fable; and that, posess- 
sing warm feelings, and a judgment formed by 
habit, he produced plays, of which the best 
merit is, that withotit any appeal to the fancy 
they succecded upon the heart.—But, it has 
been well observed, where the fecliugs are en- 
gaged, many beauties may be wantiig, but few 
will be missed. 

We have now brought oné exten to the 
time of Congreve. At this period Coacdy ai. 
sumed a new character, and as Tragedy had 
rrted from nature in quest of rhetoric, aud 
substitated declamation for passtod, Comedy 
was in the same manner forced by Congreve 
from popwar and doriestic manhers intd 
scenes of artificial life, which, hengh embet- 
lished bg all imaginable wit and elegance, could 
not compensate for their want of hature, and 
total absence of fiving originals. Congrevé 
was the first writer who attempted to dress 
comic characters according to his imaginationy 








has infinately mote meiit. 
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and, by abrilliancy of wit aud imagery, to con- 
giliate an English audience to manners purely 
urtificial; to advance dislogue above action, 
and wit above character —It seemed the pecu- 
liar ambition of the writer, like Cowley, to let 
his fancy loose into a brifliant wilderness; to 
fress all his characters in lights, and to keep 
the eyes and attention of his audience on the 
stage by manners which had no reference to 
the worldthey had left without. His young 
men and his young women are strictly children 
of his own imagivation: he enters himself, as 
it were, juto all of them, and they have all a 
common resemblance to their parent; bis 
young men are profligate wits, and his women 
have just virtue enough to sender them toler- 
able jaa drawing-room. 

The first Comedy of this writer was his Old 
Bachelor, The plot is in the highest degree 
hnprubable, und, such as it is, was nut his own, 
The novels and plays ofthat day had scarcely 
any other intrigue than what was produc- 
¢d by the confusion of a mask. Ip the Oli 
Bachelor the plot is fornded on this mistake, 
aud two cuuple are made to marry without 
peeing the faces of cach other. 

The characters of this play ave for the most 
part common. Fondlewife, Wittol!, and Bluff: 
had becn repeatedly shewn upon the s' 
the young men and the ladies are purely ima- 
ginary; but the character of Hearlwell, if not 
priginal, is so admirably enlarged, eo ingeni- 
pusly invested with ridicule, und reprieved 
with such briiliaut sarcasm, that it is entitled 
fo the bighest praise of novelty, 

If we consider the dialogue of this Comedy 
purely upon the ground of its wit, and not asa 
vehicle ofactivu, or the expression of natural 
manners, it excceds all praise. Every specch 
teems with imagery either ludicrous or bril- 
liamt ; every answer scryes to parry or con- 
found ; the ball is not once suffercd to drop; 
itis as surely caught and returned Ly the one, 
as it in strack by the other. 

Shakespeare's Benedick scems to have been 
the original of Heartwell. It is the same sort 
of ridicule, but richer by accumulatiou; and 
the images are more striking, because more 
modera. 

* Cougreve’s next Comedy was his Double 
Pealer. Itcontains no character which can be 
compared with Heartwell, and the inteicest of 
the plot is totally lost in the attention neces- 
sary to comprehend the dialogue. The plot, 
moreover, which is extraordinary, suffers by 
its too great art. The complexity, which al. 
ways accompanies every deviation from nature, 
pozzies and distracts the mind, and dissipates 


“the energy necessary even to be susceptible of 
interest. : 
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The next Comey of this writer was Love for 
Lore, and the only one which keeps possession 
of the stage. Foresight is in aiginal and 
natural character.- It has the moderation of 
an ordinary humour, and therciure never failg 
todivert. Tattle likewise bas a rare wert 
he isthe source of perpetual cairty, ated yet is 
given up to infamy without regret. Ben, tothe 
nature of « sailor, adds a wit which is admic- 
able, because not unnatural; he is always a 
favourite on the stage, ag he furnishes oppor- 
tunities for good acting. Mog (rue is eatcled 
to the same praise. is 

‘Khe dialogne of this play has a more tem- 
pered, suber, and digested wit, than that of the 
Old Bachelor, Ut cones nearer to the cuavers 
sation of life, and the manuers arc less fictitis 
ous " 

Angelica, like all Congreve’s characters, hag 
more wit than virtue, and more decorum than 
delicacy.—She is totally without feeling,’ and 
perfectly unamiable; a woman withogta souls 
wu sort ofembroidercd coquette , glittering like 
an Tgnis Fatuus, aud substituting raillery for 
every thing clse. 

(To be continued.) 














Lycrum THeatne.—At this Theatre Mra. 
Glover has made her appearance in the charace 
ter of Mis. Ouk/ey, in the Jealous Wye. We 
shall not now speak of the merit of this 
cometly, nor of the cast of the characters, but 
confine ourselves to Mrs. Glover. Mrs. Oakley, 
if we yightly comprehend her, is a lady of 
gentecl life and genteel accomplishments, en- 
deavunring to guvero her husband by a jea- 
lousy sometimes real and sometimes counter- 
feited, with so much of the Shrew as is sufi- 
cient to give an agitation to those parrivus 
which ave comic and striking, but stopping 
short at that line, where the extravagance of 
this kind of character might fall into gross- 
ness. Her jealousy is perfectly ridiculous, 
but not farcical ; Ler artifices are comic, but 
uot vulgar. She is a /acy-/ike scold, aud hee 
longs to comedy, because her passion is shewn 
in its domestic operation, ite object Leing to 
tease and perplex; and beeause, by the peca- 
liar artifice with which it is (cated, it has the 
hvity and ridicule of cowie humour, A cha- 
ractes of this description mast call forth all 
the powers of cle,ant comedy, She must pos 
ress vivacity, with much of the force, and 
even powers of tragedy. She must have that 
varicty and dissimulation which ere necessary 
to domestic stratagem ; she must ve turbue 
fent without vulgarity, and make a graceful 
tion into getleness and penitence. Such 
is cur ica of the character of Mrs Oakley, and 
Mrs, Glover performed the character fully up 








to this notion. We pronounce this actress | 
‘the very beat representative of an elegant fe- ; 
male on the stage: she bas more sweetness, | 
wore of natural grace, and imitates the man- | 
ners of genteel life with more correctness than | 





Bliss Duncan, She has not, indeed, the play- |; 


fulness and picturesque simplicity of Mrs. H. | 
Jvbustone; but she has double her force. She | 
is waturally gay and ayimated, aud never dis- | 
eppoints but when she is grave. She pussesses | 
easc without inamity, and strength without, 
coarseness, She is, in truth, an actress, ne- | 
gleeted fur no other reason but that the line | 
of comedy in which she shines is gone out of | 
fashion with the town. 

Mr. Lovegrove, a new actor 








at this, 


theatre, made bis debut in the character of || 


Ford Qzleby, ia the Clandestine Marriage — | 
"Lord Ogleby, if we comprehend bim right! 


3s adebauchec broken down rather by profit. |: 
|j tonous 


gacy than age, a premature invalid, whose 
‘ passions have survived his coustitutjon, and 
_ Whose vanity has been grossly pampered by 
“the most expert parasites; he is a sort of spent 
sacrificr, blizing from the embers of decayed 
appetites, aftcr every thing of substance has 
been consumed. This character, though it 
“bas a guod stage effect, hus very little bu 
monr. The best part of Lord Ogleby is his 


unexpected generusily in the last act, which |: 


however pleasing, is unnatoral. A life of plea- 
turc is always a life of selfisuness, aud a de- 
bauchee is uever liberal at the expeuce of his 
passions or his vaufly. Mr. Lovegrove's ef- 
forts seem to have been directed to perform 
this character after the example of King, who, 
ac the original representative, was its drama- 
tic parent. 
pleasing in Lor! Oglby—The excellence of 
King chiefly cunsisted in akind of sour irony, 








a sort of misanthropic acerbity, which he |) 


threw into his countenance, and which gave 
* & prodigious effect to a certain class of cha- 
racters; bat (we speak of the latter part of 
“his life) he was tuo morose, too ill uatured 
for Lord Ogleby—There was no hilarity in his 
mirth, there was nothing pleasing in his le- 
vity. Mr. Lovegrove succeeded iu copying 
the prominent defects of King, without any 
“ apparerit capacity for his excellencies—In at. 
tempting his chastity he was severe, in aiming 
at bis purity he wav dry; where King was 
ironical and waspish, Mr. Lovegrove was 
werely harsh; iv a word, it was the outline 
of King, without any of the rich tints of his 
genius; a sort of a chalk ‘copy, which was 
faithfal in its boundaries and dimensiuns, but | 
a mere blank copy in every other part. Mr 
Lovegrove, absurdly enough, exhibited Lerd 
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King, however, was far from |, 





} 


xp Mmerontcat.. 








| Ogleby rathcr decrepid from age and discase, 
} than iufirm and valetudinary from dissipation, 
He seemed to produce biw as 4 receptacle for 
all kinds of distemper, a sort of walking hos- 
pital; he was at once gouty and paralytic; 
phthisical and rheymatic; in shorf, such en 
heterogeneous mixture of distempers was col- 
lected in the unfortunate body of this noble- 
man, that the pity of the audience was ex- 
cited by his infirmities, instead of any merri- 
ment being produced by bis fullics. This was 
a great error on the side of taste, as mere dis- 
ease und decrepjtude have sumething in them, 
if not of patoral disgust, yet, at“ least, of 9 
tendency to excite those sentiments of melan- 
choly which are foreign to the purpose uf Co- 
medy. Independently of the gravity and dry- 
ness of such an exhibition, which was per- 
fectly incompatible with every sentiment of 
hamoor, Mr. Lovegrove was extremely mowo- 
wil tame; his gallantry was a sort of 
declaaajory recitatiun ; his budinage was dry, 
without being forcible; in a word, justice 
compels us to say, that his Lord Ogiety had as 
little merit as any performauce of the part we 
have cyer scen. Mr. Lovegrove, we fear, has 
been spuilt by giving car to certain critics, 
who, in reprehending the mummery of the 
stage, have recommended a certain dryness, 
i which they call chastity. It is this dryness 
which intulcrabie writers, and intor 
vlerable actors. All humour has negessarily 

some extravagance, aud dramatic humour has 

asuffcient portion of fidelity, if it does not 

offend by an improbable departure from life, 
‘or by such exaggerations as disgust, An actor 
‘had beter be a buffoon than dull; in short, 
the bow! and the dagger are as little suited to 
comedy, as that dry and hungry style, which 
is rather borrowed from particular and insipid 
hits, than from the grand generality aud 
‘ copious varicty of nature. Art always bestows 
! augmentation and improvement; and it is the 
| province of Comedy to ornament the barren- 
| ness, and enliven the iusipidity of patural 
| humour 5 to be satisfied with general resem- 

blances, and where a sufficient portion of ridi- 
‘cule is not fuand in her originals, tu invent 
| and accumulate till she bas produced it by art. 
'_To what we have above said, it is not our 

intention tu depreciate the general merits of 
| Mr. Lovegrove, who is certainly an actor of 
; great experience and much ability; we only 
! wish bim not to be afraid of throwing a broad 
| and plentiful humour into those parts which 

require it, and tu think with us, tbat an ig- 
' flexible dryness, an iron gravity, has no na- 
tural alliance with the expressions ef true cp. 
medy, * 
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VENT-GARDEN —Tranquillity has beea 
tely restored to this Theatre The 
as been eroded every night of per- 
indeed nothing but the most liberal 

xo indemnify the Mauagers for 
“We sincerely hope that they 

¥ cause of cegret.—On Tucs- 

vew picce, called the Bridal 

dat this Theatre. ‘The 

srom one of the Canterbury 


2 





ecient portion of m 
vility Co constitute what 
Melu-drama, or Romance. It was not, haw- 
ever, Constructed with that degree o” artitice 
which is neccessary to give tu such thiags their 
proper effect. The fancy of the get tleman 
who prepared it for the Stage has not the rich- 
ness and inveotive energics of romance; he is 
got, we fear, sufficient of a conjurur to 
contrive mysteries and prepare xpelis; be bus 
neither strength vor steadiness of hand to 
wave the wand, and draw the circle of magic; 
to guide usin the trackless wilderness of ro- 


tery aud improba- 








mance, aod regale us with the rich feasts of 


imagination. The great fault iu the dramatic 


fabric of this piece was, that the mystery was || 


uot collected in masses sufficiently dense; it 


j was cut up and frittered away, and instead of 


bursting over our heads with an explosion 
| equally suddea aud awful, it was suffered to 
escape through innumerable orifices and sents, 
and fumed away at last iu inanity. Now all 
this was mismanagement. When a writer 
once departs from nature iu quest of fancy, 
it is mo cxpcace to him to be extravagant. It 
is as well, says the proverb, to be hanged for a 


no more than a great deal. The scene in the 
first act, in which the vindictive Emily wit- 
nessed the marriage of the Marguis (lier former 
bysband) with her rival Cousis, arrayed as the 
statue of St. Ursula, was well imagined, and 
: pleased no Iss as astruke of dramatic artifice, 
| than as a well contrived stage-spectacte. But 
the scene in the second act, the petty larceny 
job of the jewels, was a bungling business, and 
would have been deservedly hovted by any 
practitioner, as cqually deficient in proba- 
bility and legerdemain. The trial and con- 
viction of the Marguis fur bigamy, was au un- 
fortanate attempt tu agitate the affections by 
@ scene of solemnity; but nothing gave us 
more real disgust thau the conclusion of the 
mystery, whigh wag sprciai pleaded and quib- 
bled away by help of af-bi aud misnumers, and 
all the common craft of Old Bailey practice. 
The termiuvation, therefore, was rather ludi- 
crous than sulemp, sud disappuinted us, aut 
Ne. 1X, Vol. IL—N. 8. 


eS Se en 





# Lee (the Two Bmilies), and bas ! 


called a drainatie | 


sheep as a lamb; a little improbability costs || 


ARY, AND_TISTORICAL, 


from the deficieucy of the original story, but 
from absolute mis:nanagement and wart of 
contrivance. Notwithstanding the defects we 
have pointed out, the piece vas well received, 
and will doubtless baye that attra-tion aud 
sucecss which, in comparison with things of 
the same surt, it has 4 reasonable claim to.— 
Mrs. Siddous has come forward in the charac. 
ter of Lidy Macheth, at ths Theatre, being 
her first appearance for the season. Lis inte 
possible to say any thing new upon her pere 
j formance of this part,—the just pride of the 
English stage. 





WORKS IN THF PRESS. 


‘An Account of the Kingdom of New Spain; 
‘containing researches into the Geography of 
| Mexico, the extent of its Sucface, the actual 
' Population, state of Agriculture, the quantity 
‘of Metals which has dowed frum Mexicu into 

Europe aud Asia since the discovery of the 
ee Continent, &e. &e.: with Physical aod 
{Geographical Maps. Translated from the 
| French of Alexa:vder de Humoldt. 

A Treatise on some Practical Puints rclat- 
ing tothe Diseascn of the Eye, by the late 
J.C. Saunders, Exq.; it will be illustrated by 
‘coloured Eng ings, and conta short ace 
count of the author’s life. 

The Life uf the late Artbur Murphy, Esq. 
‘composed from authentic ducumerts in the 
possession of Mr. Ford, bis executors it will 
form a qnarte volume, and include the epis 
tolary correspondence of Mr. Murphy with 
many distinguished persons of his day. 

Mr John Nelson, of Islington, is preparing 
| for the Press a quarto volume on the Anti- 

quities of that Parieh, illustrated by vigws of 
}ancient buildings yet remaining, and others 

long siuce remuved, with aa old plan of the 
village, aad seyeral miscellaneous plates. 

Mr. John Bigland will shortly publish, in 

two octavo velumes, a Sketch of the [is- 

tory of Europe, from the peace of 1783 to the 
| present time. 

{ Mr Cromek, the Editor of Burns’ Reliques, 
bas in the Press a volume of traditional 

Poetry, collected by hig in the districts of 
Nithsdale and Galloway, with historical no- 
tices relative to the manuers aud customs of 
the Peasantry. 

"The Letters cf Madame la Marquise du 
' Defiaud to the Hon. Hurace Walpule, pub- 
lished from the vriginais at Strawberry Hill, 
are aeaurly ready fur publication. 
Mr C. Eichbora will shortly pot to Press 
i> translation of Gessues’s pastoral uovel of 
Ee 





Daphois, intended for the use of German and 
English scholars ; with an interlineary trans 
lation, and the English elegantly rendered at 
the bottom of every page. 

Mr. smiths Historical Memoranda of the 
War in the Levant, 1798 to 1301, illustrated 
by engravings, is neariy ready for publication. 


BeEes,—A gentleman, last month, walking 
in his ower garden, had his attention arrest- 
ed by the following curious circumstance: 
A large wild bee was observed to gO into one | 
of the bee-nives, from which in less than a 
minute he was expelled by threc of the hive 
bees, who brought him out and left bin. The 
intruder, however, made a second essay, and 
was again ejected by the rightful owners of 
the tenement; but notwithstanding the two 
fair warnings he had received, he returned a 
third time to the assault, and entered the pre- 
mises. The inhabitants, as it is conceived, 
now thought it high time to punish him for 
his temerity; which they did, as four of them 
brought him out dead; and having laid him 
at the extremity of the stone on which the 
hive stond, they returned to their habitation. 

Lawyers.—Whea the Czar Peter I. was iv 
England, he bapencd one day in term time 
to be passing », Westminster hall, when his 
curiosity led an to inquire of one of the per- 
sons accumpanying him, ‘who all those per- 
sons were, and what they were about?” Be- 
ing answered, “ they are Lawyers, Sir."—* Law- 
yers,” replied the monarch with great signs of | 
astonishment, “ Why, I have but two in my | 
whole dominions, and f desigu to hang une of | 
them when I get home.” 

Penar Cove or Cutna.—By the laws of 
China the authors of all anonymous accusa- 
tions against others are punished with death, | 
although -ach uccusst provetrne! Their . 
Jaws respecte diveice are not less curious, 
though to ovr fair countrywomen they will no 
doubt, appear very arbitrary. A husband can 














put his wife away if be substantiate une of the 
following cansex,—lasciviousness, disregard of 
her husbana’s parents, talkatirenest, or an eu- 
vivus and suspicious temper ! 

CURE For THE GraveL.—About twenty. 
seven years ago (says a Correspondent) I was 
inuch afflicted with the gravel, and twice in 
serivus danger from small stones lodging in 
the passage ; T met witha gentleman who had 
been in my situation, aud had got rid of that 
severe disorder hy swe: tening his tea with half 
honey half sugar. I adupted this remedy, and 
found it effectual. Thave recommended my 
prescripti-n to many of my acquaintance, and 
never known it to fail. 

OusoceTe MaxtMs.—Men naturally love 
their princes, as appears by the court paid 
them at the beginning of their reigns; yet it 
seldom lasts loug by reason of princes mis- 
taking their truc interests, and enriching their 
| courtiers at the expence of their people: pre- 
t ferring, as it were, the par.qnet and wonkey, 
that are of no solid use to them, to sheep and 
oxen that feed and clothe them. 

A prince’s word ought to be equal to the 
oath of a private person: be shoald consider 
| well before he gives it; but no cousideration 
j can excuse the breach of it. 

When the people press for a new ministry, 
they du not mean a new sect, but a new sort of 
men. 

Some women, like some parliaments, still 
trust the incn who have dec. ived them. 

Tt is a great musfurtune to a prince not to 
be able to keep his word: not to be willing ia 
somewhat worse, 7 

A bad mister is like a bad tenant coming 
into a well-furnished bouse ; he takes no care 
of the furniture, wastes all, and leaves every 
thing werse than he found it. 

A prince should never employ aman wha 
has no reputation to lose; he brings nothing 
into his service, and cares not what be carries 
out. 7 
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INCIDENTS 
OCCURRING IN AND NEAR LONDON, INTERESTING MARRIAGES, &c. 


—— 


Deatn oy Mr. ABRANAM GoLDsMID.— 
It is with sentiments of peculiar regret and 
sorrow that we have to announce the violeut 
terminaion of the life of Mr. Abraham Gold- 
smid, on Friday, Sept. eth, and by his own 
hands. The general philanthropy, the ready 


wunificence, the friendly demeanor, the mild 


and unassuming manners of this gentleman 
have been long known and esteemed, both by 
“the circle of his private friends and by the 
public at large; of whose notice, the magni- 
tude of his money concerns, and the multi- 
pheity of his commercial engagements, at- 
‘tracted as large a portiun as ever fell to the 


INCIDENTS OCCURRING IN AND NFAR LONDON. 


lot of any individual unconneted with the ad- 
ministrxtion of the state, 

There ave not many men, we believe, who 
have ever performed more kind acts in social 
life, or more liberal ones in what may be 


esteemed his public one, than Mr. Abraham | 


Goldsmid ; no one, indeed, of any class ur de- 
scripton, ever became tolerably well known to 
him, without improving their fortunes in 
some degree by the conection; so that the 
list of those whom gratitude er the sense 
of kinduess received in one way or other had 
bound, or vught to bave bound, to him, was al- 
most endless. The city of London was thrown 
into the greatest agitation by the news received 
of the melancholy event, He had, it appears, 
shot himself with a pistol throngh the head, in 
theWilderness, at the back of his own house, at 
Morden, in Surrey, about eight o'clock in the 
morning. The medical gentlemen from the 
neighbouring villages were summoned as soon 
as the fact was ascertained, but their skill was 
uwavailing = he executed his design too ef- 
fectually fur human aid to be of any use to 
him. The cause of this rash act it is not 
dificult to assign :—Mr. Goldsmid was a joint 
contractor for the loan of fourteen millions 
with the house of Sir Francis Baring, and 
taking the largest probable range that he had, 
dealt amou gst his friends one half of the sum 
allotted to him, the loss sustained by the re- 
mainder at 65/. per thousand; which was the 
price the day previous to his death, was more 





than any individual furtane could be expected to |! 


sustain, Ever since the decline of Omnium from 
per, Mr. Goldsmid’s spirits were progressively 
drooping; but when it reached five and six 
Percent. discount, without the probabilty of 


recovering, the unfortunate gentleman ap- 


peared evidently restless in his disposition, 
and disordered in his mind; and, as we have 
reason to believe, not finding that cheerful 
assistance among his monied friends which he 
had experienced in happier times, he was an- 
able to bear up against the pressure of hi 





misfortunes ; and hence was driven to termi- | 


nate a life which till then had never been 
checquered by misfortune. The moment in- 


telligence of the distressing event reached the — 


city, which was about the period of the open- 
ing of the Stock Exchange, the funds sud- 
denly felt the effects, and Consols fellin a few 
minutes from 664 to 60$. Omnium declined 
from about 64 to 10} discount, and then re- 
Maiued steady at that price for some time. 
We understand that Mr. Goldsmid had de- 
termined, if possible, to perform all his con- 
tracts at the Stock Exchange, hoping still to 


have a competency left to retire with into | 


ae 


private life, from the wreck of his fortune. 
He had already commenced his retrenchments, 
I| by discharging all the workmen and out-door 
| labourers employed upon his extensive pre- 
| mises at Morden. The mutability of human 
| affairs has been strongly evinced during the 
|\ last few weeks. Sir Francis Baring and Mr. 
| A. Goldsmid, who were considered us the 
\' pillars of the city, are both dead within that 
| time. The effect their deaths have had on 
|| the fands of the country will best bespeak the 
| support they gave them while they lived. We 
|| have been informed that Mr. Goldsmid re- 
|| ceived some friends at his house the night 
\| preceding his decease, and even joined ina 
| party at cards; but at intervals his mind 
scemed totally absorbed in the thought of 
other subjects. Another circumstance which 
is said to have accelerated his death is that 
he bad borrowed of the East India Company 
five hundred thousaad pounds, for which he 
gave them ample security; but notwithstand- 
ing, they wishing to have the security re- 
deemed, had fixed on Friday or Monday for 
| that purpose; and, it is supposed, he felt 
| a difficulty in complying with this engage- 
ment. The house, however, continues to 
discharge all demands upon it; and will have 
no occasion to suspend its payments. About 
half-past seven o’clock in the morning, Mr. 
Goldsmid was seen to pass over the bridge 
_ Which leads to the Wilderness or Rookery, in 
the grounds at Morden-house: shortly after, the 
| coachman, as was usual, inquired what horses 
| were to go to town, upon which he was refer- 
red to Mr G. being told at the time which way 
his master had walked. The coachman went in 
search of him, and was the first that found 
him weltering in his blood, with ihe pistol 
grasped in his right hand. Life was not quite 
extinct, but before any aid could be procured 
Mr. Goldsmid expired. A Coroners luquest 
‘sat on the body, and returned a verdict of — 
Insanity. 
The funeral ceremony of this unfortunate 


| 


auce of all those rites and customs practised 
_ by the Hebrew nation on such melancholy oc- 
casions, But as there is nothing which their 
religion so much abhors as self-destruction, 
the body was not interred within the pale al- 
lotted to those of that persuasion, whose lives 
_ are terminated by the course of nature, but it 
| was placed near that of his brother, who also 
|| finished his existence by laying violent hands 
\\on himself, It is usual on those occasions to 
uncover the countenance of the deceased, 
| which, in the present instance, exhibited a 


| Spectacle most awful and shocking to behold. 
Beg 


gentleman was performed with a due obsery- 
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-walked out carly in the morning, and associated 


ArpPEnENSION OF Ronenis.—In our last 
Number we gave an account of the escape of 
Roberts fram Coldhath-fields prison; he has 
since been apprehended at the Royal Oak, near 
Vanshall Turnpike. Information of Roberts's | 
ahede was first received by the Bank Directors, 
and they immediately repaired to Marlborough- 
street, and a‘ter procuring a search-warrant, four 
offivers, viz. the two Fovs, Craig, and Burton, 
accompanied by Messrs. Glover and Lees, Bank 
Investigators, repaired to the Royal Ovk, and 
having rendered escape there impossible, by 
bairivading the house, they inquired of the land- 
lord who were his inmates. Two of the officers 
repaired up stirs, and they found Rubert Roberts | 
in a buck room, which was partioned on the first | 
floor. He was sarprised and secmed, and on | 
searching hin, a brace of londed pistols was | 
found in his pockets, together with a lurge elisp | 
knife. The prisoner was much agitated at the | 
moment of his apprehension, but after having | 
been securely ironed, he recovered himself, and | 




















inquired who had betrayed him, He abserved, | 


that he should act ae a gentleman, and attempt 
no resistance; but he regyetted that he had | 


placed tuo much coniidence ia man, On him \ 


were found bank notes to the amount of nearly 
two huadred pounds, but, on examining them, 
they all proved to be forgeries. “The prisoner 
was conveyed to Marlborough-street Gilice, and 
commit ed trem thence to Newgate. Roberts had | 
beena formight in his lodgings, and he often 
walked ont, notwithstanding his situation. He | 
gave his name as “ Sidney” at the house, and saw 
several persons whilst he was there, When 
Roberts went to the Royal Ouk, in Vanxhall, he 
represented himself as an attorney from Oxford, 
under the assumed n:tme o* Siducy, and that he 
was come to London on Chancery affairs; and as 
he enjoyed but an indiferent state of health, his 
Doetor, at Oxford, vecommended him not to 
Jodge in London, but in the suburbs, and parti- 
cularly recommended Vauxhall aie, With this 














tale the landlord was indueed to receive him |’ 


as a lodger. He ocenpied m room on the 
first floor. Hle took with him several rolls 
of parchment, and a quantity of papers; and 
whenever the waiter went tuto the room, he ap- 
peared sery busy with them, He in general 


with the company who resorted to the house. Se- 
veral persous called upon him, and inquired tur 
him by the name of Sidney. Some of them brought 
with them parchment and other papers, as if 
concerned in the law. It has been noticed tha 
neither he, orany of those who visited him, went 
to the windows. On the Thursday previous to 
his being taken, he had four men to dine with 
him, and they drank four bottles of wine. In 
consequence of some i nformation which had been 
obtained by some officers belonging to Union. 
Hall Office, they apprehended a Mr. Brooks, a 
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| locksmith, onsnspicfon of their ha 
cerned in making the keys by whieh means 
Roberts effected bis escape fiom Coldhath-fields, 
The parties were brought before G. Hicks, Esq. 
and underwent a long private examination, of 
which the following are the particulars-—Me. 
Brocks stated, that prior to the account of 
Roberts's escape appearingin the papers, a person 
whom he did not know came to him, and said he 
wanted ta have two keys made immediately, the 
one a padlock key, the other a door key; that 
he had been recommended to him (Brooks) to 
have them inade, by a zespectable ironmonger in 
the Borovgh, and must have them that night, as 
he was going out of tawn to Cheltenbain the 
fullowing morning, and must take them with 
him: he was to make the door key from an im- 
pression token om ssap, and the offer froma 
padlock which the person left with him, Brooks 
went to several ironmongers to endeavowr to 
procure a rengh key, but could not procure one, 
as the dimensions of that winted were not com- 
the bit was not very large, but there was 
Jan onusnal lergth between the bit end the bor, 
not less than eight or nine inches : he at last went 
to Broadbent, and directed him = to make a 
key from the impression ; Broadbent made the 
key, und delivered it to Brooks that evening, and 
when the person culled on Lim, be delivered the 
keys, the impression, and the padlock to him, 
and received I2s. for the two keys. Broadbent's 
statement corroborated that of Mr. Brooks, so 
far as related to his coming and giving diree- 
tions to Lave the hey anode. Breaks appeared 
very anxious to have the keys made in tine, 
and continued at a publiv-honse in the nei: 
honrheod all the tiuse he was at work on it. 
He told Brondbent to send for whatever he 
wanted to drink whilst he was making it, but the 
key must be done in time, os it was going one 
hundred and fifty miles out of town. At first 
Broadbent was not willing to make the key, it 
looked so mueb like a prison key, and went to 
consult some friends before he made it: they, 
however, advised him, as it was an usual thin 
, to make keys from such impresstons to make 
; He didso, and finished it by the hour mentioned 
by Brooks, who paid him gs. for making it, 
Stephen Cooper, foreman to Mr. Brooks, made 
the padlock key by his master’s order. Mr, 
| Brooks, when first examined, said he did not 
know the person who gave him the order to make 
the keys: but on being pressed afterwards, he 
said he believed it was William Folkard, the 
| person now in custody. The prisoners were 
remanded for further examination on a future 
day. 

On Monday, Oct. 1, abont eight o'clock inthe 
evening, the men on board a West Country 
large lying off Paul’s Wharf, Upper Thomes- 
street, were alarmed by a sudden plunge in the 
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respectable whitesmith in the Borough, Stephen 
Sooper, his foreman, and Joseph Broadbent, a} 


water, and soon observed'a man, whom they with 
1a great deal of difficulty saved from a watery 
} grave, and took om buerd their barge. After Be 






























was somewhat recovered, they questioned bim as 


to the cause of his rash attempt. He said, he 
threw himsel into the water with a determination 
of putting un end to his existence, and appeared 
much deranged in his mind. He was very gen- 
teclly dressed, and had a gold watch and money 
in his pockets, but he declined telling bis name, 
sidence. 

nesday, Oct. 3, a man of the name of 
Mullens, a journeyman barber, in Great Farl- 
sutet, Seven Dials, cut his throat ina dreadtul 
manner ; but surgical assisttnce being at hand, 
the wound was sewed up, and hopes are enter- 
tained of his recove: He had lately collected 
trifling suns of money from the trade, which he ! 
had put to improper uses, aud the dread of being ; 
detected is supposed to have operated so strongly 
bop his mind as tu have drove him to the rash act. 

An unfortunate accident happened lately to |} 
Mrs. Soley, a widow, in Duke-street, Oxford- 
street. She was ironing and drying clothes by the 
fire, on uhorse, when some articles took fire, and 
in endeavouring to extin h the flames, ber ap- | 
pare! caught fire. Her servant, who was in the 
Bext room, hastened to her assistance, and with 
great presence of mind, threw a great cout | 
reund the uufortunate sufferer, but Mrs. S. | 
being lightly clad, her garments were reduced to | 
tinder. She was not expected to survive. 

Lately, as the eldest darghter of Mr. Randall, 
of Wiuchester-strect, Pentuuville, was sitting in 
the parlour, by sume accident her dress caught 
fire, and she was in an instant enveloped in 
flames. She ran iniediately into the street, 
when, by the exertious of some persons passing 
at the time, the flames were extinguished ; but 
she was shockingly scorched. Some hopes are, 
however, entertained of her recovery. 

A woman residing in Little Russell-street, Co- ' 
yent-Garden, who was abandoned by her hus- 
band ia cousequence of a violent quarrel, and 
left totally destitute with an iufunt of fourteen 
months old, ina fit of despair went into Hyde 
Park, tied her infant im her apron, and jumped 
into the Serpentine River. A gentleman passing 
by at the time, procured assistance and got her 
out. She being in the water bat a short time, 
was soon brought to, and tbe little innocent 
bat little Mjured. It was some time before she 
would tell who she was, or the cause of her 
committing the rash act; but she at length de- 
tailed the circumstances, and the geatleman pro- 
cured a hackney-coach, and conveyed her and 
the child home, 

The body of n young woman, dressed ina blue 
mantle and edged with gold lace, was lately 
picked up in Paddington Canal, by a bricklayer 
g to work. In her ridicule, which was 
fastened to her dress, was fonnd about fourteen 
shillings, atd a letter from a female friend, who 
resides in Sloane-street. It was by this letter 
that the body of deceased was owned by a dis. 
consolate mother. He mame was Sitten, snd she 
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; Partof the room was on fire. 





served her apprenticeship to a wholesale milliner 
+ at the west end of the town, and was lately out of 

her time. She appeured about twenty years of 
| age, aud was ina pregnunt state, which probally 
| wus the cause of ber death. She had been tio 
days from home. 

Mrs. Woodgate, sen. the mother of Mr: Wood- 
gate, an eminent solicitor iu Golden-square, was 
lately barned to. death -Lere. The old lady was 
upwards of eighty years ot ge. ‘The female ser 
vant who had the care of Ler, left her sitting ia 
ithe two-puir of stairs front room, about eight 

o'clock in the evening, whilst she went down 

into the kitchen, and as she was returning she 
heard her mistress shriek. She hasteued up 
stairs, and on entering the room, the clothes of 
the unfortunate kdy were one bloze, and one 
The deceased line 
geied three hours only. It is conjectured that 
Mrs. W. must have been stooping, when the 
candle set fire to her dress, os it was found io the 
sane place where the servant left it. 

Captain Stephenson, of the Mestor West Ine 
dia ship, kas undergone a private examinution 
upona charge of assault, with intent to commit a 
rape on the person of a lady named Pupplewell, 
on her passage homeward ‘rom Barhadoes, where 
her husband is a Commissury in the service of 
Government. The circumstances an they have 
transpired were these :-—Mra. Popplewell 
taken her psssage on board the vessel of Captain 
Kerr. Both vessels fell in with each cther at 
sea, and were both becalmed during this 
interval. Captain Stepheuson invited Captuin 
Kerr, of the Rachel, and his pzssenser. 
board his ship to dine; ariongst thein was 
ladv and a Captain Austiu. Du their enter. 
tainment in the evening, a brisk gule sprnpg 
up, and the ships were separated. Cuptain Kere 
with some difficulty got on board his sh'p, but 
Mrs. Popplewell was persuaded by Captain 
Stephen-on net to venture to regain the Kachel, 
but to remain on board the Mentor until day. 
light, inthe hope of again falliny in with the 
Rochel in calmer weather; but in the course of 
that night the Mtempt was mude by Ceptuig 
Stephenson, on the lady with so much violence, 
that her screams alarmed Captain Austin, whe 
was on deck, and he immediately came below, 
She coninred him as a married nan, and one wha 
could feel for the injuries of oa virtuous wife thus 
insulted, to pratect her; which he necgrdingly did, 
On her orrivul in fngland, Mrs. Poppiewell i 
mediately consulted ber friends; nnd, as she was 
advised, lodged in‘ormation of the fact before the 
Lord Mayor, who instantly issued a warrant ‘op 
the apprehension of the delinquent, and he woe 
accordingly tuken into custody at the house of his 
attorucy, The Lord Mayor, after a full hearing 
of Mrs. Popplewell’s testimony, held the Cup. 
tain in sureties to take his triul for the ui. 
fence; himself in 1000). aud two suretics in 
Sv0l, euch. 
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BFDFORDSITIRE. 

The inhabitants of the town of Lufton, were 
surprised witha phenonenon lately; 
the common pond, situated in rather au elevated 
part of the town, which, as there had been no 
ruin in their neighbourhood for some weeks, was 
getting rather shallow of water, suddenly tilled, 
and emitted from its bottom all the filth and sedi- 
wneut, and continued flowing over and dischaig 
ing a great quantity of water 
since has continued quiet i 
people are struck with cunsiv 
Cirenmstonce, and appreheud wt 
earthquake on the Coutinent, be 
had a simiiar em 
dreadful earthquake happened at Lisbou in the 
year 1755. 
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CITESHIRE. 

William Sinith and John Clarke, the two men 
convicted of a robbery in the shapot Mr. Flot. 
cher, watchmaker in Che ster, have been excented 
Pursuant to their sentence. Swith uouited the 
platform ina firm and steady mauier, followed 
by Clarke, who a 
very weak. Si 
following purport 





red much emaciated and 
dvexsed the erowd to the 
He said they beheld two un- 
fortunote meu, who ina few minuics unst suffer 
the death o-daiaed by the law. Tle declared so- 
lemaly ta his Gad, that he had never be cn in the 
shop of the prosecutor, and cheapened a watch, 
wa he had stated in his esideuce; und that the 
hav who drove t down Forgate street, and 
who said on the trial that he had secu him there, 
had forsworn himself. He d 























wed he forgave 


Mr. Fleteher, and all concerned in the proseen- | 


tion from his heart, and died in peace with all 
mankind, in hoves of receiving that werey in an- 
other world which he had never hoped for here — 
Clarke, in his addiess, also soi tly denied, as 
shortly to appear in the nee of Gad, being 
§u Cow lune on the night of the robbery 5 said 
be had not been in the pros 
space of twelve yerrs before the robbery, He 
then went on nearly to the sane effect as his fel 
low snferer hed dove. They afterwards both 
ested upon God to bless all sround them, and 
bade the world farewell. 
ininates in pinyer, Smith gave the fatal signal, 
bad the platrorm dropped. They both died very 
penitent, and with monly fortitude. ‘Their beha- 
Viour sinze their condemnation was exeinplary. 


CUMBFRLAND. 

A toine jnck-daw had for some time been keptat 
the iron foundry of Mess Nits Isons, Carlisle, 
which bnd a strong propensity to destroy and 
swallow flics aud wasps. Itlately appeared sickly, 














fier spending a few 




















sion at the presise instint the | 


utor’s shop for the , 


| andanv food that was given it, the stomach ime 
iately rejected, apparently with the most ex- 
crucisting pain, and it died that evening. Some 
workmen, induced by curiosity, Opened He 
and discovered that the tormented creature 
d heen killed by the ferocity of one of those ine 
svets, which were suppesed to constitute part of 

his subsistence. On dissertion, a living wasp 
twas found, which had made its way through its 
etop to the heart, part of which i actually 
i gnawed away, and it would soon, in all probabi- 
lity have exhausted the remainder, 


i DEVONSHIRE. 
























f One night lately as the barrack guard at Frank- 
| fort barracks, Plymouth, were relieving the sen. 
 tinels on duty, one of them was found asleep on 
| his post: and on one of the reliefs attempting to 
awake him, he started up and run his bayonet 
| throngh the other's breast, Ele ix not expected 
| to rec rver. 
| FSSF , 
| The following extraordinary case of abstinence 
has revently eceurred at Chelmsford. On the 4th 
of Septeniber last, James Jackson was committed 
to the Ifouse of Correction at that place as a vag- 
rant. For the first five days after his commitment 
she was not perceived to take any sustenance 
whatever, or was he once observed to open his 
eyes. On the sixth day he walked in the prison 
yard and drank ploutifully of water at the pump, 
and cantiuued to do so till the 17th, but constantly 
{refused to tuke anv kind of food whatever, aud 
from the sevententh day of his confinement to his 
; death, which happened on the ad of Octoher, he 
even discontinued taking water. The constable, 
n whose custody he was for three dars previous 
| to his being committed to the Honse of Corree- 
_ Won, states, that during that time he took nothing 
but one pint of beer; so that it appears that from 
\ the first of September to the second of October, 
the day on which he died, he took no other 
hment but one pint of beer, except water, 
of which it is sinted he drank plentifully during 
1, Gwolve days of the time he was in prison. 


| GLAMORGANSHIRE, 
A woodcock was lately seen in Wenvoe wood, 
the property of R. Jouner, Esq. The early ap- 
| pearance of these birds has been generally com 
| sidcred the presage of u severe winter. 
i GLOUCESTER. 
| Drep.—Suddenly, at his residence in Glou- 
“eester, Sir Edwyn Jeynes, Knight. He had 
dined with the Corporation, of which he was ea 
, old member, aud lett the rooin with the Dake of 























Norfolk at eight o'clock in the evening. The” 


\i Duke quitted the town for Cirencester, and Sir 





in perfect health: he went in, end sat dawn ty 
the parlour, by his danghter, who was 1 
9 piano-forte, and fulling out of hiset air, ¢ oxy ised 
without a groan. Sir ‘Edwyn was in his both 
year. 








HERTFORDSHIR 
Ayoung man of the nae of Jonathan, a far, 
mer’s son, was shot on the estate of P. Harmae, 
Esq. at Stoke, Herts, bya keeper. The decens ol 
was robbing a fish-pond, in company with another 
man, aud he resisted being secured, when the 
con ents of a fowling-piece were lodged in his 
body. 








LINCOLNSHIR 
Tn consequence of the completion of an exten- 
sive building at Bitchfeld, no nth: 
agent of Sir Thomas C 
to the farmers and other inhabitants of thet place, 
several of whow continued drinking until the 
following morning, when, heteveen the hours 0° 
five and six, a quarrel sndd; 
Fdward Porter, of B 
of Chapel Addlesey, in the coun 
being much inebriated. They i: ely pro- 
ceeded to fight; and in the conflict Watson give 
Porter a mortal blow near the short ribs on the 
leit side, of which he instantly died. Wats 
since heen committed by the Coroner tu the Cus‘le 
of Lincoln, to take his tial at the next A 
At Spalding Ses 
guilty of stealing froma shop at Crowland, a pair 
of small clothes ; ‘for which offence he was sen- 
tenced to a term of imprisonment. This in.pri- 
sonment wasa thing which Pat didu't like at all; 
and with a very long face he told the Jus- 
tices on the Bench, that if they persisted inde 
taining hian in prison, the devil of a potatoe 
would his puor old mother get for the winter, for 
she depende: noon him to dig her crup, and 
would he starved if he didn't gu!" ‘The poor fel- 
low bezged, therefore, that their Worships wouid 
“do some civil thing to him,” and let him beot 
The M:Jistrates could nut but be amused with 
the whimsical style of the petitioner, and after a 
short deliberation they changed his sentence te a 
public whipping: whereapou Pat, ina gratecu 
extacy, thanked them kindly ;” and he under 
went the flogging throngh the market with high 
good-will, 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE, 

Two persous calling then selves George Smith 
and James Botlaud, were lately committed to the 
county gaol, on suspicion of having uttered, 
knowing the sume to be fictitious, bills pnrport- 
ing to be drawn for “ William Nightingale, Cas- 
Jen, Carpenter, and Nightingale, eae as 
of the “ Cheshunt and Hertiordshire Bank,” 
able at Messrs. Sinith and Co.’s London 
The account they gave of themselves, on their 
examination before the Magistrates, was ex- 
tremely contradictory and evasive. It appeared 
Shey had set off from London about two months 























ious, an Irishman was fend 








ago. 
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and had travcled principally on fort from 
thence, thray Ostora, » Cirencester, 








Strand, Glow 


ester, Cheltonlam, Upton, Here. 
ford, end Ni 


port, te Ponts pool, Aline they, 
vere detected. ‘There is resson to suppose that 
ihey have circulated bills of the above description 
at the sever} places betore-me ned, 


NORKTHAMPTONSIDRE, 

Mes. Dicken, wife of Mr. Dicken, haker, Da- 
ventry. was lately delivered of three dneeliidren, 
‘This birth has increased the family five in nmin- 
her in the course of twelve months and three days. 
The ebildren are all well, and the mother in a 
fair way of recovery. It is somowhat singnlar 
likewise, that she was delivered by a blind Accous 
cheur. 































NORFOLK, 
On Michaelmas-day  F Morse and The. 





mas iranthton, Fsqrs were sworn into the office 
of Shecitfs of Norwich “ rthe year cusuiag, Mr. 
Morse spper red in his stooting-dress, viz. a short 












rout, leather breeches, Xe. and on the Stewards 
proceeding, as usual, to invest him with the gold 
chain, he refused ty put on whine he caied a 






bauble 2” nor would he wear the gown, be said, 
nnless he wes informed i1 cas absolutely ne sese 
say Mr, Steward Niderson observed, that he 


did not give it as his opinion, but he did enter. 
taina doubt whether his acts as Sheriti would be 
id, not havirg cor plied with the nsral arms, 
is re'vsal alsa seemed ty convey seme litle 
t to the Court. Mr Murse disavowed 
said he would per 
nily of exe 
He aiso 











any individual disrespect, 





reed upon 
him with the expectation of obtaining the tine 
of eighty pounds, as he was convinecd here 
was no*e gentle..an on the Bench who betieved, 
when the precept was sent him, he would serve 
the oe 

A shocking event latel 


as 











‘took place 
A loaded gan was incautic nsly left 
barn of Mr. Sporle. ‘Iwo boys, his sons, went 
there to amuse themselves, when i.e eldest, about 
fourteen, took up the gun, which went off, and 
shot away nearly half the sketl or his brot er, o 
very fine boy of “eleven yeursofage, who instantly 
expired. 

Lately as Mr, J. Adams, of Norwich, and Mr. 
J. Broad, of Drury lane, were returning to the 
former place ina chaise, throvsh the vil'aye of 
Thorpe, their horse basins taken fright, raa the 
wheel oj the chaise aya t, aud they wore 
both thrown out of the chaise with great violence, 
Mr. Broad at the time had ere ottuck of the 
gout, but the shock beiug so sudden the gout im- 
mediately left him; he afterwards waiked to 
Norwich, a distonce of three mites without the 
least inconvenience, excepting a ew brnises, nor 
has he had the least symptom of the gout since. 
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SOMERSETSHIRK 

A shocking allvay lately tank place in Marsh- 
street, Bristol —A dispute buying arisen between 
sune Fnglishand a large party of foreign sailors, 
at the Hopeand Anchor public house,respecting a 
girl of the town, some blows were exchanged be- 
tween cue of the foreigners and 2 seaman named 
Honry Murray. ‘The parties were separated, but 
acterwards proceeded to the street, where a battle 
commenced between the foreign suilor and 
Murray: when the former drew a dirk, and 
stabbed Murray below the le‘t breast. The 

















b one of the ribs, and made a wound 
aniliciently kurge to admit the whole hand. The 
perpetrator of this shocking act fled, with the 
dagger in bis hand, but wes pursued and taken 
as he was about to enter the bur of the Ship pub. 
Tis -honse, ia the same street, and sufcly lodged in 
Piidewell. A Coroner's Inquest was held on the 
body, when a Verdict of “ Wilful Muider” was 
returned ogainst the foreign seaman. 

As the Gamekeeper of S. Worral, Fsq. Town 
clerk of Bristol, was gettine through a hedae 
vith his enn npon the cock in his band, a bricr 
canght the trigger snd the gun going off, the 
contents passed through the unfortunate man's 
‘heart, who instantly expired, 

SUFFOLK. 

Ditp.—Thomas Dyson, plumber and glazier. 
of Maidenhall. Ee was talking with some other 
rerscnsin the street, opposite the White Hart 
Tan there, when ke suddenly d:opped down, and 
notwithstanding isimediate medicai assistance, he 
shortly afterwards expired. 

SUSSEX. 

The following shocking cirenmstance lately 
happened at Monk's Gate, ahant two miles frou 
Horsham :—A man of the neme of Lindiield, 
who has’ for some tine courted a young woman 
residing therg, being exasperated with her on ac- 
connt of supposed infidelity with a neighbour of 
the name of Naldrett, repaired to her house with 
a gun, and said he came to shoot her, when she 
immediately gave the alarm, and Naldrett seein 
hina at the door with his aun, was proceeding ts 
expostnlate with him, whea he presented it at 
himand shot him in the right breast: the young 
man died in a few minutes, and Lindfield was 
taken into custody. 

Lately, as a servant of Mr. Parry, of German 
Place, Brighton, was followiug the chuise in 
which was his mistress ond another lady, he fell 
from his horse near Rottingdean; recovering 
Vis feet, the man adjusted the saddle, but was 
seized immediatey after with such a violent pain 
in his side, that he could not stand. He expired 
on the sane evening. ‘ihe boy being opened, to 
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ascertain the canse of his death, one of the 
kidnies was found entirely severed, from which 
Hanuch blood had flowed. The Coroner's Jucy sat 
jou the body. Verdict Killed by a fil from 
| his horne.”? 
A couple who lad agreed to be 
i church near Lewes. set oat from th 


| rriedat 
| 1 home, ac- 
companied by the bride-maida, &e. to have the 
ceremony performed ; and had actually reached 
the church duor, when a qualy af conseicnce, or 
| 








some other qualm, occasioned the bride to change 
her mind and she actually ran off, leaving the 
disappointed bridegroom, bride-moids, fatter, 
parson and clerk, in a state of utter astonishucent. 
The damsel, however, afterwards ettended the 
: altar, and the indissoluble knot was tied. 

An Inquisition has been taken at Lewes, on 
the body of —— Homer, a private in the a7th 
Foot, who was shot by John Carter, 0 labourer 
in the service of T. Tourle. Fsq. as he was 
crossing a potatoe plot, near thot town. The poor 
| fellow languished in extreme agony nntil noon 
the next day, when he expined, oged twenty. 
eight years. The reins exhibited sixteen distinet 
and deep wounds, the effects of the deadly shot, 
which, on laying open the abdomen, were fonnd 
to he pieces of cut lead, of various dimensions, 
and which had not only perforated both lobes of 
the lungs and the liver, but also miserably lace- 
vated the left kidney ; and several were taken 
from the thorax, sticking to the ribs. It after. 
wards came out in evidence, that the deceased, 
and two of his comrades, having unfoitunately 
trespassed on the plantation referred to (which is 
an open lane), were taken for depredators, put 
to flight, pursued, and rashly shot at by two per- 
sons, armed with horse-pistels, who, with 
five others, had -been ordered to watch the 
potatces. One of the soldiers wholly escaped, 
hnt the other, after being fired at without injury, 
was seized. It farther appeared, that Carter, after 
he had shot Homer, went up to him, when the 
unhappy sufferer exclaimed, “ You have stung 
‘ne severely !" turned sick, and fell on his face 
The Jury returned their Verdict— Homicide 
by misadventure!” 

Birtw.—At Brighton, the Lady of the Hon. 
David Montague Erskine, of a daughter. 


YORKSHIRE. 

Marrrep.—Lately, Mr. ThomasW ray, black- 
smith,to Miss Susannah Hodgson, both of Wen- 
steydale, in this county. The bridegroom has 
hed the banns published with eighteen differeat 
females, and been twice married; this last mar- 
tinge, however, was by licence. He has for some 
| time past gone on crutches, but was ao eluted 
| With joy on this happy occasion, as to be able to 
Jeud his bride to the hymeneal altar witb the 
fl assistance only of a walking-stick. 
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wishers to female mental accom 
afford amusement, and prove instr 


which, with the elegant accompanynients, 


Therefore, in addition to his own immediate valuable resources, 
cita the contributions of Original Communications from the ingeniou: 


he now respectfully soli- 
ja and enlightened well- 


plishments and polished manners, on all subjects which may 


tive, interesting, and edifying; if written iu a chaste and 
classical manner, they shall be printed in the Work alluded t 


‘0 ina style peculiarly neat, and 


will render the Work in its progress such as ought 


to be received into the Cabinet and Library of every person of true taste and refinement. 
Whenever pecuniary recompense is required, it shall be liberally granted, for such articles 


as shall be inserted, or otherwise every honorary contribution inserted, shall be entitled 
to the Magaziue which contains it; to be furwarde 


euclosed in some neighbouring Bookseller's parcel. 
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on insert , gretis, 
d as desired, if into the Couutry it may be 


Authors, with respectfal resvons for thetr 
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* cate some favoprite principle, 


jog and thinking for themselves, 
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or may have some quality er perfectiea to recommend and en- 
free, or some negligence or defect to reprove, which mi 


fectually by an ingenious Essay, or a well told Tale of 
fadividual represeutation personally; and numbers the 


ight be done more delicately and ef- 
general application in print, than by 
re must be who, in the habit of writ- 


or in the course of their reading and literary recreations, 


have made selections of choice and curious articles fur reference in their own Port-folios or 


Common-place Bouke,—it is therefore suggested, that b 
treasures into ove Bureau, subject to a classic 
- La Beve Asszxscer, being BeLi’s Court AnD FAsHION 


will become, and nay justly be considered as 


y pouring out generally such literary 
arrangement and monthly publication in 
ABLE MaGazine, that Work 
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to be composed of such Gems of LITERATURE. 
youthful minds to become adepts in Original Composition, 
. their literary effusions, however ebort or extensive they ma: 


selves. 


This Plan may also induce an incliuation in 
and enable them to see in Print 
y be, without any expence to them- 
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THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, OF FRANCE. 


a 


‘Trent are few circumstances in his- 
tory which have more of the texture and 
colour of romance than those which grew 
out of the French Revolution. It was pe- 
culiar to this tremendous explosion of anti- 
social principles, that it gave birth to oc- 
currences which had no example in any 
former ages ; and that it was equally with- 
out a parallel in the events which it 
brought about, and the characters and per- 
sons which were their moral engines and 
movers, 

The history of France, indeed, during 
the first years of Jacobinism, presents a 
series of revolutions, more resembling those 
sudden vicissitudes which occur in the 
Asiatic courts, than the orderly, and tran- 
quil changes, which sometimes happen in 
segular governments. 

These revolutions, however, were not 
confined to systems of governments, or to 
the principles upon which political eco- 
aomy is founded; they pervaded, and in- 
deed effectually corrupted, the whole mass 
of the people; the pestilence began to 
work, not by the slow progress of infec- 


tion, but by the more rapid strides of an_| 


. @pidemy, voluntarily received, and adopted 


into the blood and breast“of each indivi- 
dual. Borrowing the most sacred terms, 
and coveting the abuse of the most sacred 
names, the infuriate people of this country 
(always in extremes) sought to be regene- 
rated and baptized anew in the font of 
revolutionary anarchy; they cast off vo- 
luntarily and renounced the established 
principles of natural duty and domesiic 
affection; considering them as the clogsand 
encumbrances of the old superstition and 
tyranny. Acknowledging nothing sacred 
or valuable but what bore the features of 
novelty, each individual who attempted to 
gain power and to become popular, sought 
distinction by monstrous and unbeard of 
crimes, and the novelty of an emancipated 
and brutal nature. 

Such was the state of things which an 
all wise Providence permitted to havea 
temporary course of rule, by way of hold- 
ing up to mankind an example of the 
excesses of the human character when it 
escapes that servitude (which is perfect 
freedom) of natural duty and religious re- 
straint. Such, we say, was the State of 
things when, amongst other novelties and 
political wonders, the Empress Josephin: 

Fre : 


8 


the repudiate? w fe of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, emerged from a life of eamparative 
obscurity to a situation of popular idolatry 
and imperial splendour. 

It kas been too much the practice of 
the press in this country to degrade and 
viiify our enemies, witha degree of ferocity 
and asperity which even their vices did not 
always warrant. To lessen, and bring them 
into contempt, we Lave not been sparing 
of the most uncharitable misrepresenta- 


tions ; we have deemed it, almest untver- ; 


sally, a sort of pious fraud to forge CRIMES 
for CHARACTERS, and CHARACTERS for 
crimes. In-a word, to aggravate national 
abhorrence beyond all the proportions in 
which national enmity is justifiable, we 
hace not hesitated to break through every 
res:raint of probability and truth. 


Josephine la Pagerie, was a native of i 


Martinique, and the daughter of a rich 
p'anter in that island: she is said to have 
descended from a neble but obscure fa- 
mily, who had transp'anted themselves to 
the West Indies in expectation of tropicai 
wealth and colonial distinction. Jisephine 
was married, at a very early age, to Vis- 
count Alexander Beauharuvis, at that time 
halding a distinguished commission in a 


: French regiment of infantry. Beauharnois 


was some years younger than his wife, but 
this match was desirable, not less on ac- 


count of the wealth than the beauty of 


Mademoi-elle la Pagerie. She was at that 
time in the splendour of beauty, embel- 
lished by the fascinations of female ele- 
gance and grace, and as the Viscount 
Beauharnois had exhausted his patrimony 
Ly the prodigal dissipation of the Cuust of 


- Versailles, the marriage which he con- 


tiacted with Josephine was creditable to 
his taste, and no less advantageous to his 


’ fi: ances. 


After their marriage, Monsieur and Ma. 
dame Beanharnois continued to move in 
the splendid circles of Paris; but as the 
ambition of the French nodblesse was now 


+ coveting other objects than distinction at 


~ court, tue Viscount and his wife became 


* frequenters of those assemblies in which 


- for the explosion of the old system, by the 
combined operation of false phitosopby 


the new philosophy, which was to regene- 


rate France, was delivered out in whole- 
sale lectures, and the train was prepared 


THE PVPRTSS JOSEPHINE, 


with ignob'e and demecratic ambition. 
At these assemblies Talleyrand, Charles 
‘and Alexander la Methe, Beaumets, La 
Tour Maubeuge, Sillery, Flahault, were 
| some of the persons most frequently found; 
characters who have, with their ladies, 
| more or less figured in the French revo- 
,| lutionary annals, and were most celcbrated 
i] in i's early burst. 

A few yea's afer his marriage, ‘M. de 
Beauharnois was chosen by the robility cf 
the hailiwick of Blois, a deputy to the 
‘} States Genzial. In this assembly M.de 
‘| Beauharnois, if we may believe the reports 
jot :he times, behaved with shameful and 
‘| dishonourable ingratitude to his former 
benefactor Louis XVI. In this senate, of 
all that was grave and eloquent, and dis- 
tinguished for wealth, rank, and talent, 
and which might with ease have become 
the cradie of a great and glorious revolu- 
jl tion for the improvement and solid esta- 
blishment of the French government, M. 
de Beauharnois declaimed against his 
sovereign, and denounced his implacable 
enmity to the royal family. When the 
States General were converted into the 
National Assembly, he ascended the tri- 
bune, and became the decided and un- 
qualified advocate of the popular: caase ; 
and by his association with La Fayette aod 
La Methe, notwithstanding his want of 
these enesgetic and impressive talents nee 
cessary teconduct and regulate the revo- 
lotionary storm, he was elected in June, 
1791, the President of the National Ar 
sembly, and signed the prociamation ad- 
dressed to the French people when the 
unfortunate Louis XVI. was arrested at 
Varennes. : 

Soon after he made his peace with the 
court, aud became ‘an Adjutant-General 
and the patriotic friend of La Fayette. He 
afterwards joined Dumourier. He next 
courted Custine, whom, when proscribed 
by the Revolutionary Tribunal, he suc- 
ceeded in the command over the army of 
the Rhine; he did not occupy this post 
long, but was suspended from all public 
functions, and ordered to retire above 
twenty leagues from the frontiers: ‘ 

He was soon afterwards, with bis wife, 
arrested as‘a suspected perzon, and on the 
a3d of July, 1794, rent -to the guilloting 
as an accomplice in an imaginary consp!- 
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racy. The day before bis execution he is 
reported to have written a letter to his; 
wife, in which he recommended bis chil- 
dren to her, and charring her in particu- 
lar not to neglect to re-establish his memory 
and reputation, by proving that his whole 
life had been consecrated tu serve liberty and 
equality. 

Dursiug the revolutionary career of her! 
husband, Madame Bcauharnois lost many | 
of her former frieuds. It was, therefore, 
when at Strasburgh, in July, 1798, her in- 
teution to emigrate, which her husband 
ptevented by sending her back to Paris, ! 
where, soon after, she shared imprison- 
ment, but not the same prison, with him. 
It has been reported, and is believed, that 
Madame de Beauharnois, to save her life, 
threw herself into the arms of the regicide , 
Barras. General Beauharnois was behead- ; 
ed five days before the death of Robe- | 
spierre, and six days before the guillotine | 
ceased to killin mass. Two days after the / 
death of her husband, a list of assassination | 
was prepared in which Madame Beauhar- , 
nois’ name was irscribed. But the death | 
of Robespierre released her from prison, | 
and reduced her into the ignoble capti- 
wity of Barras’ mistress.. Being at that 
peciod rich, and in the zenith of her 
peauty, she was esieemed two great a prize 

“to be retained in the character of a mis- 
tress; in order, therefore, at once to re- 
ward a young favourite, and attach him 
amore closely to his interests, Barras nego- 
‘Giated a marriage between Napoleon Bo- 
Maparte and Madame Beauharnois. This 
marriage was made public in the year 
.1795, and Madame Beauharnois at once! 
increased her popularity and secured her 
ysafety by the connection. 

After the briliiant campaign in Italy, 
-Bonaparte retuined to his wife in Paris, 
-and was received by the Parisians with | 
*triumph and enthusiasm. Madame Beau- } 
sharnoig was wealthy, aud Napoleon had 
-little more than the barren palm of military 
glory, but the wealth of his wife gave him | 
the eclat of une of the most successful mi- 
litary adventurers of France, 

When Bonaparte sailed for Egypt in 
1798, he left bis wife in greater atHuence 
than that in which be found ber. He 
parted from his wife, according to his own 

















letters, with great regret; indeed her in- 
sinuating manners and powerful attrac- 
tions had not failed to excite in his nature 
emotions of the softest kind. 

It is said that her husband was no sooner 
departed than Madame Bonaparte i elapsed 
into her former connection with Barras. 
It is known, indeed, that Bonaparte felt 
some jealousy, as appears from his inter= 
cepted letter of July @sth, 1798, from 
Cairo, to his brother Joseph, in which he 
said:—“ I have many domestic troubles 
and family vexations; the veil is entirely 
withdrawn; you alone remain for me on 
earth; your friendship is very dear to me; 
nothing is wanting to make mea complete 
misan‘hrope but that I should lose yeu, 
or you should betray me. Such is my 
melancholy situation.—J possess all pos- 
sible sentiments for this same person, whilst 
another reigns in her heart—You under- 
stand what I mean.” 

This letter, transmitted in the confidence 
of private friendship, is an unequivocal 
proof of the affection which Bonaparte, 
notwithstanding his subsequent conduct 
(of which the moving cause was political 
ambition), once encertained for the repu- 
diated Empress Josephine. 

When Napoleon returned to France, 
and, from the character and situation of a 
fugitive, was raised to the rank and autho- 
rity of First Cousul, and assumed the con- 
trol of the military furce, and the guidance 
of the civui fortune of a mighty kingdom, 
he seems, iu gratitude for what he owed 
to the assistance of his wife and her friends, 
to have overlooked and pardoned her infi- 
delity, and received her to his bosom with 
his former passion. 

It was not till after the peace of Amiens 
that Madame Bonaparte obtained the 
highest point of her elevation, and was 
invested, jointly with her husband, with 
the imperial purpie. 

When Bonaparte was making his pro. 
gress torough Italy and the States of the 
Rhine, as the grand pacificator of Europe, 
his wife always accompanied him, She 
appeared with him at the [taiian Consulta 
at Lyons, where she was cfficially complies 
mented. It was, howeve:, in her journey 
along the coast, and in Brabant, that she 
was entertained with the most exquisite 


adulation, and language was exhausted in 
panegyrics on her beauty and virtue. 

When Bonaparte, shortly after the peace 
ef Amiens, assumed the ttle of Emperor, 
he caused the Entpiess to be crowned with! 
him, and placed, with Ais own hands, the| 
diadem upon her head.—This glittering | 
ornament was not long to remain there! 
It was quickly removed, when the pur- 
poses of ambit:on required that she should 
descend from her dignity, and give way to} 
a younger successor, from whese womb, it! 
was fondly contemplated, would issue a 
royal lineage to perpetuate the succession 
of the Napoleon family to the throne of 
France. 

The following account is given of the 
splendour and luxury in which Madame 
Bonaparte lived before she was Empress: — 
“ Madame Napoleen has four distinct esta- 
plished wardrobes, different diamonds, &c. 
for travelling, for the Thuilleries, for St. 
Cloud, and for Malmaison; and though 
she cannot reside but in one place at the 
same time, in the Thuilleries, as well as 
at St, Cloud and Maltnaison, four changes 
of furniture, &c.~are always ordered for 
the same period. At St, Cloud she has, 
at the expence of six thousand Louis-d'ors, 
improved the bathing cabinet of the late 
unfortunate Queen. By touching certain 
springs, she can command what perfumes 
her caprice demands, to mix with the 
water; the reservoirs always containing, 
for fifty Louis-d'ors, the finest edours and 
best perfumed waters. By handling other 
springs, she commacds the appearance of| 
drawings or pictures, elegant or voluptu- 
ous, gay or libertine, as her fancy desires. 
When she wishes to leave the bath, at the 
signal of a bell, she is, by a mechanical 
invention, lifted, without moving herself 
from the bathing machiue, into an elegant 
tmoderately warm and perfumed bed, where 
abe is dried in two minutes; and from 
which she is again lifted and laid down 
upon a splendid elastic sofa, moved, with- 
out her stirring, by another piece of me- 
chavisin, inte an adjoining cabinet for ber 
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toilet, of which the furniture and decora- 


‘| tions cost 100,000 livres. For the im- 


provements only of her luxurious though 

less expensive bathing cabinet at the 

Thuilleries and at Malinaison, the French 

Republic has paid two hundred thousand 

livres. To shew her pretensions to equa- 

lity with Empresses and Queens, Madame 

Napoleon bespoke and ordered at Brussels, 

two magnificent lace gowns, made after 

the pattern of one presented by the con- 

sistent Belgians to the model of her sex, 
her Consular Majesty. One of these 
gowns was destined for the Empress of 
Russia, and the other for the Queer of 
Prussia) ‘The former, report says, has, to 
the great humiliation of Madame Napo- 
leone, been declined; but the French re- 
publicans do not doubt, but that the latter 
has been accepted, because they remember 
perfectly well that the Queen of Prussia 
presented at Berlin, in 1799, to Bonaparte's 
emissary, Duroc, a scarf of the Prussian 
guards, and ber Majesty cannot therefore 
refuse a gown of honour offered from the 
amiable wife of Duroc’s master.” 

Tt is unnecessary to repeat the circoms 
stances of the dethronement of the Em- 
press Josephine, which are fresh: in the 
memory of our readers. Suffice it to say, 
that she is dismissed to obscurity, but not 
without a great degree of royal splendor 
to accompany her, and the strengest as- 
surances of royal protection. 

Bonaperte, in his decree of divorce, has 
left her in the possession of the regal title, 
she is always to be called the ‘* Empress 
crowned,” and the Empress Josephine; 
and Napoleon assured her, that she pre- 
served an indelible claim upon his affec- 
tions, and bade her to consider bim always 
as her best friend. 

Of the children the Empress Josephine 
had during her first marriage, twe only are 
living; Eugene Beauharnois, Viceroy of 
Italy; and Fanny Beauharnois, married 
to Louis Bonaparte, and Queen of Hol- 
lands 
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HYMENA IN SEARCH OF A HUSBAND. 
(Continued from Page 1:20.) 


— 


Bere now fixed in town for the 
season, my aunt issued cards of invitation 
for the following Sunday. Seeing the day 
for which they were given :—-" Why not,” 
said I to her, * for Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, or for any other day next 
week, as I know you have no particular 
eugagement on any of those days?” 

“Why,” replied my aunt, “ for two 


reasons ; in the first place, because Sunday 


is the dullest day in the week; and in the 
secor-d place, because it is mest fashion- 
able to have our parties on that day.” 

* Aud why,” said J, “ is that the dull- 
est day, does not the sun shine as bright 
on that day gs on any other ?” 

“* What a stupid question,” replied my 
aunt. ‘Are not the better part of the 
&00d people of this world in the houses or 
the fields on that day ; do not the streets 
of London resemble an empty ball-room, 
or the interior of a play-house by day- 
light ; what pleasure can there be in driv- 
ing through such streets; they remind 
You onty ofonc of those enchanted cities 
in the Aradian Tales, in which’ every 
thing, even the inhabitants themselves, 
are turned into stone.” 

“ Aad is there no better occupations,” 
said I, “ for Sunday than driving through 
the streets, and hunting diversion in shops 
and play-houses? Are you not a member 
of the Christian community, and do you 
not, in profession at least, acknowledge the 
grounds of its faith, and your obligation to 
Practise its precepts ?” 

“< That is all very true,” said my aunt; 
“and what will you say to me if I have 
found out a method to reconcile my duties 
and my pleasures?” : 

“ I will say,” said I, “ that you are very 
ingenious; butlet us hear how tt is.” 

“IT will tell you,” said my aunt ; “ I al- 
ways goto church once a day, and then | 
think I have a very good right to spend the 
remainder of it in any way I please ; and 
if jtis Rot convenient for me to go to 


cburch, I will pick out one or two of the 
, Shortest prayers and read them by the fire- 
' side.” 

“Upon my word,” said-I, “a very in- 
genious way indeed ; the Christian com- 
mandment is,—that one day out of 
seven you shall devote to your Maker; 
and you think you sufficiently keep the 
commandment when you devote two hours 
to it. Nor is this the worst, you not only 
do not keep the Sabbath, but you degrade 
it; you not only do not cherish the spirit 
and sentiment of religion, but you do ; 
your utmost to suppress and extinguish it 
The worst effect of fashionable levity and 
dissipation is, that it utterly destroys that 
proper temperament of the mind which 
is necessary to the growth, nay, even to the 
very principle and practice of religious 
duties.” 

“Upon my word,” said my aunt, “ to 
hear you speak, one would think that { 
was the most confiimed re; robate in Enge 
Jand, And yet | am persuaded, that with 
respect to the fashionable world 1 am al. 
Most an example.” 

“Ido not speak of you as if you were 
a reprobate,” said 1; ‘* but I cannot bug 
feel a most lively indignation, that a woe 
man so accomplished as you are, so forme 
ed as both to know your duty aud to feel 
it, should be so miserably deficient. You 
are one of those numerous fashionable 
creatures who, though naturally gifted 
both with an excellent heart and a good 
understanding, yet abuse both; lose youre 
selves in levity and dissipation, and e 
deavour to drown your own consciousness 
that you are acting wrong in a jest or ¢ 
laugh.” Z 

“Is there any harm in innocent, ples- 
sures ?" said my aunt. f 

“Yes,” said I, “ in those pleasures 
which you term innocent; they are not in- 
nocent when they interfere with duties 
The first call on a reasonable being, on g 





being accountable for his actions, is to dig- 


e 


charge his duties; pleasure, even of the 
most junocent kind, must only come in the 
next place; itis oniy the relaxation al- 
lowed after the discharge of duty. D. 
your duties, and then enjoy your plea- 
stues; but de not let pleasure become 
your business, for then assuredly your bu- 
siness, that is your duty, will become a 
burthen.” 

* Where is the sin, pray, in going to the 
Opera?” said my aunt. “Is this not in- 
nocent enough *” 

“Yes,” said I, “ provided you go not 
so often to the Opera as to be unable to 
live out of it. Provided you do not 
thercby contract a taste fur a trifling, in- 
significant amusement, and thereby, what 
necessa'ily follows, gradually reduce and 
lower your mind. No dissipation is in- 
nocent which dissipaies your mind, your 
thoughts, and your attention, and thereby 
induces a habit of mind which totally un- 
fits you for all serious and better subjects. 
There is certainly no barm in going toa 
play or ab opera, but there certainly isa 
very considerable harm in going so often, 
so constantly, aud 90 uniformly to them, 
a> at once to contract a taste and liking for 
these’ insignificant trifles; and what iy 
worse, a distaste and a disliking for the 
more sciious and more necessary O-cupa- 
tions of hfe, Let me suppose you to have 
ahusband living, who wouid take pleasure 
in his domestic enjoyment; what kind of 
‘wife would he most probable find her to 
‘be who could not live out of @ piay-house. 
Those kind of amusements are like high 
‘seasoned dishes;—they neither satisfy 
themselves, and they totally destroy ali 
relish for those homely and more whole- 
some food. They corrupt the mind to 
themselves.” 

“* But suppose I perform all my duties, 
“what harm is there then in pleasure?” said 
‘my aunt. 

*¢ Pleasurein the sense in which you use 
3t, is a bad word,” said f. “ It means no- 
thing more than that routine of dissipation 
and-ievity through the week which cha- 
racterizes our modern fashionable men 
and women; and then, ona Sunday, they 
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think to make up for it by driving to hear 
a fashionable preacher at a fashionable 
chapel.” 

“And what have you to say against 
this?” said my aunt. 

“I have to say,” replied I, “that plea- 
sure in this sense is tota'ly inconsistent 
with the possibility of discha zing your 
duties. Your pleasures may be innocent 
in themselves; that is, there may be no 
positive harm in them; but this is not 
sufficient. To be fully and truly innocent, 
they must end innoceutly, as well as begin 
so. They must be innocent in all their 
effects. And a life of levity never can be 
so. It weakens the understanding by pur- 
posely suffering it to lie dormant. It cor- 
rupts and hardens the heart by a uniform 
effort, and banishes every thing from the 
thoughts which is sober, serious, and not 
exactly pleasant. It introduces a habit of 
selfishness. It turns off every thing with 
a laugh. It is always pleasant and never 
thoughtful. In plain words, no man of 
pleasure or woman of pleasure (the jatter 
name [ believe is never used but in a bad 
sense) were ever exemplary in the domestic 
relations of life. ‘hey are uniformly 
indifferent husbands, thoughtless wives 
at best, and the worst fathers and mothers 
inthe world.” - 

“You are worse than Lady Grace in 
the play,” said my aunt. ‘ Yuu would 
make us all soberly mad.” 

“« Not atall,” said I.“ Do your duties, 
and they are very simple and intelligible, 
and then amuse yourself as much ag 
you please. But I never will be silent, 
when you ask my opinion, whilst I see 
you in such glaring errors. There are 
innumerabe kinds of pleasures which 
you may enjoy without in any mannet 
interfering with your duties.” . 

“Well, you have made me your con- 
vert for once,” said my aunt; ‘and next 
Sunday your shall have no cause to com- 
plain of me.” 


(To be continued ) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE OLDCASTLE FAMILY. 
AN ORIGINAL NOVEL, 


a 
(Continued from Page 183.) 
——— 


AGNES was now about to know what, 
during ! er former life, she had in vain en- 
deavoured to discover; her anxiety, her 
hopes, aud her fears produced such emo- 
tions in her mind, tha‘ she could scarcely 
support herself. The Justice perceived 
her agitation, and with much pol:tencss 
intecated her to ve.ire into another apart- 
ment: “ Your presence,” sa:d he, “is not 
necessary during the examination; when 
itis s'gned, and witnessed, you shall be 
called forwards to hear it. In the mean- 
time you may retire, and if you will, use 
my house as your own.” 

Agnes bowcd ber gratitude and assent; 
the bell was :uny, an elderly lady was sum 
moned, and Agnes withdrew under her 
protection, 

Having entered another apartment 
Agnes was about to seat hersclf, wheri 
her attention was attracted by a young 
man who was standing before the fire, 
with his back turned towards her. He 
suddenly tu:ned round, and Agnes was 
fixed in astonishment at the sight of 
Mr. Beachcroft. “ Miss Harrowby!” ex- 
claimed he. Agnes replied almost unin- 
telligibly, with an exclamation of equal 
surprise. 

After the first surprise, and first com- 
pliments, Beachcroft congratulated him- 
self upon his good fortune in this meeting : 
“1 was no sooner informed,” 
your disappearance than I neglected no 


means to discover ycur place cf conceal: | 


ment; I learned the artifice by which you 
had been removed, and a shade of legaliry 
thrown over the atrocity of Misabel. But 
it was in vain that I endeavoured to trace 
out his road. ‘Ihe unfortunate, but me- 
rited event, of the late duel, 


said he, ‘fof .: 





i 


this morning. My good fortune has, per- 
haps, saved me some miles.” 

Agnes expressed her thanks for his 
friendly anxiety; she now remembered 
the clause in the will of the late Lady 
Priscilla, and resolved to seize the present 
opportunity to fulfil her purpose. She 
told him, therefore, that she had been long 
anxious to see him ; and upon his inquiry 
into the cause, recalled the clause to his 
menivry. 

“TI think it my duty,” said she, “to 
fulfil the intentions of my henefactress; I 
know that those intenticns were, that her 
wealth should center in her own family 
after a suitable provision for her adopted 
child, She died under the error that we 
were attached to each other, and, there- 
fore, hequcathed her property jointly to us 
in the circumstance of our union, but 
should no such union take place, l am per- 
suaded that it was her intention that the 
legacy in question should pass undivided 
to you.” 

** No,” said Mr. Beachcroft in some 
confusion ; ‘ the clause cf the will, under 
the circumstance of our not being united, 
gives it to that party who consents to the 
‘union, in exclusion of him or her who 
: May refuse their compliance.” ; 

“ Then it takes it from me," said Agnes; | 
“ for I have publicly announced my re- 
fusal, and wait only to transfer you your 
lright. The legacy is yours. I am per- 
suaded that I only fulfil the intention of 
my benefactress.” 

* Generous Agnes,” said Beachcroft ; 
be you have saved me from ruin which 
T thought wag but too pnminent. Koow 








i! that | am married !” 
at length | | 


“ Married!" exclaimed Agnes, with a 


furnished me with a clue, and I hastened | surprise in part affected, as she knew this | 
to follow it. Mr. Featherstone, the ger | circumstance, in part, at least, before. 


tleman to whom th's house belongs, is a 


“ Yes,” relied he; ** and my motives 


friend; I siept at his house last night, and | j, for concealment will not appear unpar- 
intended to procecd in my search of you || , donable, when I shall inform you of them. 
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By assi-ting ny futher ina late election 1 
have invoived myself in an immense debt. 
‘The legacy of my aunt arriving at the ears 
of my creditors, they were satisfied, and 
€onsented, in full security of payment, 


to await my own time. Had_I announced 

my marriage at this period, I should have‘ 
been ruined beyond recovery, as the con- 
dition of the clause of the will was as 
publicly knswn as the legacy itself, and 
though I knew you to be all that is gene- 
rous and goud, I could not reckon upon 
yeur making such a sacrifice as this. My 
intention was to preserve my marriage @ 
secret tll by iustalments 1 shculd have 
discharged some of the most pressing ef 
my debis, as the reputation of such a 
legacy had rendercd my creditors patient, 
and content to wait my own convenience. 
You will do me the justice to believe that | 
Thad a no less honourable purpose.” 

At this moment a beautiful girl entered 
the room whom Mr. Beachcroft, taking by 
the hand, introduced as his lady. 

“ She is the daughter of the gentleman | 
in whose house we now are,” said he. -And 
then addressing himself to his lady : ‘* This 
is the young lady, Madam,” continued he, 
“of whom you have so often heard me. 
speak; I fatter myself that you will not: 
longer doubt my judgment.” 

Mrs. Beachcroft replied in terms of | 
more than common civility ; and such i is, 
the attraction of similar and amiable na-! 
tures, that Agnes and herself, though they! 
had never seen each other before, had soon 
the air of long intimacy. 

The obvious thread of our narration 
would lead us to rclate what passed in the | 


examination of Daubigny, but as this is 


more connected with what follows, we! 
shall bere pass to other matter. ‘T be! 
reader, perhaps, may not be displeased | 
that we prefer to follow Bellasis. 

He proceeded according to previous 
appointmentas far as the first stage, where 
he waited the arrival of Agnes. Hel 
waited, however, in vain. 
his disappointment he imputed it to the | 
caprice of Agnes, and consulting only his! 
pride, offended by this treatment, he pur- 
sued his journey. Some intelligence on 
the oad animated him to still further 
speed, and he continued to travel without | 

1 


f England ; 


Indignant at || 


remission, till he had reached Holyhead. 
Finding a vessel bound for Cork, and 
avout to sail on the next day, he em- 
baiked in her, and reached that port 
without further incident. 

The memory of Agnes, however, still 
returned, and in despite of the prudence 


| his situation requ:sed, he had scarcely dis- 


embarked from the ship before he was 
more than haif inclined to return and 
seck once more his lost mistress. It was 
now what, in the language of the law, is 
termed the long vacation ; that is to say, 
had Bellasis been apprehended, as the of- 
fence was not of a bailable nature, he must 
have remained in a gaol for upwards of 
five mouths, perhaps double that time, 
before he could be brought to trial. The 
heir of Mirabel spared no efforts to press 
the prosecution, and Bellasis had escaped 
with difficulty from Hols head, the officers 
' of justice having entered a boat almost in 
the same moment that the ship in which 
Bellasis had embaiked had raised her 
, anchor and commenced her voyage. 
For some time, therefore, it would be 
‘highly imprudent for Bellasis to return ta 
the memory of Agnes never 
' recurred without an immediate effect 
| upon his natural gaicty. To dissipate his 


| melancholy he mingled in the society of 


the town and neighbourhood. This was, 
1 indeed, more pleasing than usual as the 
general agitation in the kingdom rendered 
avery numerous garrison necessary ina 
| place of the consequence of Cork. Bel- 
i lasis had always preferred the socicty of 
officers to that of any other peculiar 
order or profession, and his manners 
being elegant, and his finances not de- 
ficient, he was generally courted and well 
received. 

Amongst other means of relieving the 
, tedium of his present situation, he occa- 
| sionally accompanied his friends, the 
| officers, as a volunteer, on their expe- 
ditions to beat up the haunts of the 
rebels. The face of the country was 
overrun with these lawless desperadoes, 
who under the name of United Irishmen, 
spread ravage through the kingdom, mur- 
dering all the defenceless who fell in their 
way, “and burning such houses as stood 
single and ungarrisoned. Beilasis was 20 
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these monsters, that he was, at length, as 
well known by name, as held in terror, 
amongst them. H.s zeal aud merit pro- 
cured him the general esteem of the regi- 
meuts quartered at Cork, anda Cornetcy 
becoming vacant he was selicited by every 
officer in the regiment to accept it. Bel- 
lasis did not refuse as he knew he might re- 
sign it whenever h’s situation required, 

Stull the memory of Agnes would haunt 
his imagination, and he was never so 
happy as when he could steal fiom the 
Noisy society of his comrades, and in soli- 
tude give a rein to his thoughts, and re- 
cal to his mind the days he had passed in 
her much loved society. 

One evening having escaped from table, 
he mounted his hotse, and to indulge his 
‘favourite train of thought threw the rein 
over the animal's neck, and permitted him 
to follow his own road. Involved iv 
thought he continued to Proceed for- 
wards, till, suddenly awakened from his 
reverie by a stumble of his horse, he saw 
that it was already dark, and that to all 
appearance he had travelled many miles 
ftom Cork. He now for the first moment 
became sensible of his danger and his im 
prudence; he recollected that the country 
was overrun with rebels, who spared no 

one. 

He looked around him ; he saw nothing 
but an extended heath; his horse had 
evidently wandered from the beaten road, 
and got into a sheep-walk. Bellasis knew 
not which way to turn him. He sopped 
amcment in doubt; he was in a kind ef 
valley, or rather hole, between two hanks 
or cminences. About the distance of 
thirty yards to his right hand was a clay 
cottage, or shepherd's hut, in ruins, with 
aclump of trees. Bellasis remained mo- 
tionless, undecided to which point to turn. 
Ona sudden two balls whistled near his 
ears; he had scarcely time to look around 
him before a second discharge killed his 
horse beneath him. 

Bellasis fell likewise; he became con- 
scious of the danger of his situation ; he 
knew not from which point the balls had 
proceeded, and had he risen on his feet to 
reconnoitre, he must doubtless have been 

« hhilled before he could have made the 


eager, and so successful in the pursuit of | 








discovery, What remained for him to do 
but one thing, and that bis courage sug- 

gested, Fle uttered a groan as if killed 
on the spot, and fell extended with his face 

upwards, Two fellows hearing the fall 
and the groan rushed forwards from the 

ruined hut, they approached the face of 
Bellasis in the same moment, but had 
scarcely stooped to examine him, before 
the contents of two pistols which Bellasis 
held in his hand for the purpose, were dis-. 
charged into their bowels. One of them 

fell dead by the side of Bellasis, the other 

still stood erect. Bellasis darted up, and 
seizing him by his throat, plunged a dirk, 

with which he was aiways armed, into his 

bosom, and finished his work. 

It was now midnight, Bellasis was still 
more embarrassed in what manner to pro- 
ceed; his horse lay dead by his side. Ag 
he looked around him he thought he be- 
held a glimmering light atadistanre. He 
directed his steps :owards it. The surface 
of the heath was intersected bere and 
there by marshes and Qsains, which 
compelled him to turn so often, that 
he again lost himself, and even the 
light to which he was advancing. He 
walked forwards, as any thing was pre- 
ferable to his present situation, and in 
about half an hour came to the font of 
a hill, upon ascending which the light 
again appeared, and to his great joy not 
a hundred paces distant. Passing through 
a gate in a new raised ditch which 
bounded the heath on that side, he en- 
tered a ploughed field, in the midst of 
which was the barn, (for such it was) 
whence the light proceeded. 

Bellasis hastened towards it, and wad 
about to enter it and demand his road, 
when something whispered him to beware. 
Is there not a guardian genius, a good 
angel, who is allowed to awaken the mind 
to those presentiments of evils by which 
we must otherwise have perished. There 
is at least a benevolent Providence who 
watches over the safety of his creatures, 
and when the natural course of things, or 
our oWn imprudence, brings us into dan- 
gers, he employs those means to warn us 
of our peril, and perhaps snatch us from 
imminent destruction. What is it that 
whispers (he careless trayclier to prefer one 
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of two roads? he hears the following day j country, and their names erased f, im the 
that a murderer was in wait tor him had'| list of the living. [e heard the watch- 
he passed along the other. Chance, re-j| word, and the proposed’ mischief of the 
plies the philosopher.—No, no; consult || night, the destruction of the castle of the 
your heart, my friend; it is that benevo- | Earl of Fitzallan, one of their most dieaded 
lent Being who has made nature for our ‘enemies. - Having listened to the arrange- 
use; in the sublime language of the poet, | ment for the execution of this atrecity, 
it is God within us. ; Bellasis again descended the tree, and 
Warned by this presentiment, Bellasis : stealing softly toa gate where he saw some 
turned aside, and instead of the front came || horses tied, he chose what appeared to him 
to the back of the barn, Through a hole || the best, and has ed away. 
he had a view of the persons within. Two i He had proceeded scarcely half a mile 
orthreehundred of them were assembled |: before two fellows with muskets ready 
round a fire in the midst. By the sham- 1 presented placed themselves in the middle 
rock in their hats Bellasis recognised them || of the road. Bellasis was compell-d to 
as United Irishmen; by other forms he saw }; stop; they demanded the watch-word, and 
that this was one of their general councils, I] Bellasis answered. 
in which they consulted upon their next,| “It is you then, comrade,” said one of 
objects of mischief, He almost started | the fellows. ‘Is the council broke up? 
with horror as he beheld the ferocity of | and what is the subject of debate?" 
| . 
the greater number of their visages; his!| “They are yet sitting,” said Bellas's, 
surprise was almost equal to his horror, |} The Earl of Fitzallan’s castle is to be 
when he recognized amongst them several | attacked.” 
persons whose dress announced them of | ¢* We know that,” replied they; “and 
as we eee as come you are sent before to reconnoitre, we 
‘ew yards arther, roun the corner o 


the barn, Bellasis observed a yew tree, the 
branches of which touched the walls; he 


wished much to overhear the subject of 


their deliberations, and believed that as 
that corner was near the place of consul- 
tation, he might succeed by means of 
climbing the yew-tree, and applying his 
éyces and ears to one of those long air- 
holes so customary in gable ends. He 
executed his purpose without difficulty, 
and as he found not without success. 

‘ He now saw what he had before only 
heard, and therefore from its atrocity never 
believed, the forms of this horrible assem- 
bly of the friends of freedom. He heard 
their general oath to be faithful to the 
cause, and to execute in the front of cer- 
tain death itself, the commands of their 
leaders. He heard an oath that in their 
sacred cause they would execute justice 
upon their brothers, and even their fathers, 
should they by their treachery summon 
upon their heads the indignation of the 
general council. He saw man and his 
Jeader, each hand ju hand, and the whole 
thus forming a large circle of fraternity, 
swear to stand by each other till the horde 
of intruders were expelled from their 


suppose.” 

“Yes,” replied Bellasis; ‘‘is there any 
|| shorter way than the road I am taking, for 
Tam to lose no time” 

“ Hey, master!” said one of them, “how 
is it that you are an United Irishman and 
do not know the Earl of Fitzallan’s, and 
that this road leads straight to his park 
gate? how is it the council came to send 
one so ignorant of the road?" 

Bellasis looked about him in some con- 
fusion, and saw the eyes of the other fellow 
fixed on him with a look of suspicion; in 
the same moment he presented his piece. 
The horse which Bellasis had taken hada 
carbine slung to bis saddle, he lost nota 
moment; the fellow Gired ; Bellasis receiv 
ed the ball on the top of his shouldes, but 
it fortunately only grazcd the skin, Bel- 
lasis returned the fire, and the rebel fell. 

In the meantime his comrade was not 
idle, and his musket missing its fire, he 
plunged the bayonet into the horse. The 
horse fell, and Bellasis closed with his ad- 
versary; the fellow was strong and infuri- 
ate, thrice he grasped the throat of Bel- 
lasis, and thrice Bellasis could ouly release 
himself by haygog his cloathes torn from 
his body, the fellow at length effected the 
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release of hiy hand, and in the same imo- 
ment drawing bis dik, plunged it into the | 
heart of Bellasis, —the point, however, was 

reccived nit by the heat of Bellasis, bat ' 
by the yacture of Agnes, which hung sus- 

pended, and received the blow. The blow i 
missing its aim, enabled Bellasis to wrest 
the dirk from the assas-in's hand, and seiz- 
ing the fellow by the throat, he buried it 
up to its hiit:m his mouth, which was open , 
and foaming with rage. The feilow, wor- 
thy of his desperate associates, was ren- 
dered ovly more savage by the conscious- 
ness that he had reccived his death-blow, 


throwing b's arms around the neck of |} 


Bellasis he endeavoured to strangle him, 
and succeeded in bringing him to the 
ground along with himself. Bellasis in 
vain endeavoured to reicase himself, the | 
fellow held him in the grasp of death. 
Beliasis could no longer breathe, the 
shades of death already Hoated before his | 
eyes; he uttered the name of Agnes, re- 
commended his soul to Heaven, and saw 
Ro more. 

How long he continued in this state of 
senselessness is uncertain; when he re- 
covered he found him<elf in a magnificent, 
thouyh oid fayhioned bed, and in an apart- 
ment of the same splendor. ‘I'he chamber 
was fuil of attendants, who appeared to! 
regard him with auxiety.— Where am 
12" said Bellasis. 

“* Repose yourself, Sir,” replied a gentle- | 
man whose features wore the character of } 
benignity; you are in the house of the 
Farl of Fitzailan; he happened to he re- 
tuning home from a visit where he had | 
stopped late, when his attendants saw your : 
body iu theroad. Your situation, and the 
frequency of murders by the rebels in this 
part of the kingdom, explained itself; we 
saw that vou were still living, though upon 

- the point of suffocation, and we removed 
you hither.” 

“Is it the Earl of Fitzallan that is speak- 
ing to me?” said Beilasis, 

“Yes,” replied the gentleman; “ Fitz- 
ailan is my name.” 

“ What is the hour, my Lord 2” said 
Bell 


“Pwo in the morning,” replied the Earl j 





| Let me rise as I am sufficiently recover- 


ed.” 

“* Tf you were to suffer yourself to be 
‘bled, Sir,” said another who appeared the 
| surgeon of the family. ‘ 

“No, Sir,” there és no time for that," 
said Bellasis. “ My Lord,” continued he, 
addressing himself to the Earl, “ your castle 
is to be attacked by a large force of rebels 
within the next hour; I overheard the 
consultation, decision, and arrangement.” 

Bellasis here explained his adventure, 
and repeated what he had heard. The 
Ear] saw that there was no time to be lost ; 
the domestics were armed, and being di- 
vided into two bodies the Earl himself 
took the conduct of one, giving Bellasis 
the command of the other. 

On each side of the road by which the 
‘assailants must come to the attack, were 
(plantations for the preservation of the 
,game which in that part of the kingdom 
{was in much est¢em. By the advice of 
Bellasis the two divisions took their sta- 
tions in this place, one on one side, and 
the other almost opposite. Here they 
lawaited the arrival of the rebels. The 


{| time approached; the party in ambush 


‘Tistencd, and the rebels at length appeared. 
; Their march, according to their usual cus- 
j fom in night expeditions, was in silence ; 
the divisions under Bellasis and the Carl 
suffered them to apuroach ; their aim was 
thus rendered sure, they fired, and every 
shoi succeeded; the rclicls !ooked around, 
but in vain, their enemy was invisible,— 
they fled in confusion. The domestics 
, under the guidance of the Earl, encourag- 
| ed by their success, rushed forth from their 
hiding place, and followed the rebels; the 
latter turned on them, and had not Bel- 
lasis and his party hasted to their assist- 
ance, would have oppressed them by their 
superior numbers. The conflict now 
raged anew. The leader of the rebels, the 
j celebrated Russel, known by the name of 
| General Russel, fixed on the person of the 
‘Earl, already had each discharged their 
| pistols at the other, the contest was now 
| with the sword, The weapon of the Earl 
| was broken off near the hilt by a vioient 
| blow from Russel; this bandit rushed on, 





cousucing his watch, 
“Then indeed there is no time to Jose; | 


, and the Earl was forced to the ground. 
“* Ask your life,” said the rebel. 
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of two roads? he hears the following day 
that a murderer was in wait tor him had 
he passed along the other. Chance, re- 
plies the philosopher.—No, no; consult 
your heart, my friend; it is that benevo- 
lent Being who has made nature for out 
use; in the sublime language of the poet, 
it is God within us. 

Warned by this presentiment, Bellasis 
turned aside, and instead of the front came 


to the back of the barn. Through a hole 


he had a view of the persons within. Two 


or threehundred of them were assembled 
sham- 


round a fire in the midst. By the 
rock in their hats Bellasis 
as United Irishmen; by other 
that this was one of their general co 
in which they consulted upon” 
objects of mischief. He al 
with horror as he beheld tl 
the greater number o 
surprise was almost 
when he recognized 
persons whose, dr 
higher rank th 

A few yards 


Ky 
_ ale was 
th fainting 


‘and pronounced not dan- 
i was extracted with little 
Bellasis was so little affecied 
in that he sunk into a long 


awoke on the following morn- 
gt object which met his eyes 
1, who was attentively examin- 
ye which was usually suspended 
is neck, but which he had depo- 
e preceding night on the chair 
stood by his bed; it was the picture 
is's mother, 

After inquiring into his repose, and the 
of his feclings from his wound, the 
demanded of him if his name was not 





| country, and their Hames | 












list of the living. He Zz 
word, and the proposed: es 
night, the destruction Z g ] 
Earl of Fitzallan, Ziq 
a ; 


“ 
_ aay bro- 
for that your 
.y deserted, him but 
-: bim, and thus on his 
«erased her name from his will.’ 
wtles and family estate descended upon 
me, there being no heir in the family. V . 
knew not that your mother. was yet living 
or [should have sought her.” aay 
Bellasis rejoiced that he had ‘not fallen 
_ into the hands of a total stranger, and the 
| Earl appeared so pleased with his socicty 
| that he insisted upon his continuing at his 
house, Letters were sent to England to 
hasten the departure of Mrs. Bellasis, as 
the Earl was eager to be introduced to his 
niece, who was now his heiress. An ap- 
plication was at the same time made to the 
Lord-Lieutenant to extend the patent of 
nobility of the family of the Fitzmaurice 
to Bellasis and his heirs, and.as the Eas] of 
Fitzallan had at this period a good interest 
at court, fron: his influence amongst the 
Catholics, the Lord-Lieutenant did net 
oppose his request; he even promised him- 
self to second the application to the mini- 
ster for this purpose. 


(To be concluded in our next.) - 
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coeval with Tjme 
+ whole extent of 
of adventures. 
the daughter 
g of refine- 
* civiliza- 
voured 
“sun- 

ved 


aman 
ue blessings 
«ued and enervated 
andishments of pleasure ; 
-ance. gave birth to refinement 
sary, and mau fell an easy prey to the 

«ducing arts of gallantry, f 

Like the vicioys and fabled deities of classi- 
cal mythology, these two powerg sometimes 
look differeut ways, and are sometimes at open 
variance. In those enjoyments which are 
fouuded in wantonness and guilt, pleasure is 
notalways found: pleasure possesses more wis- 
dom than gallantry, consequently more virtue; 
and though gallantry is often strongly solicited 
fpr an introduction to pleasure, yet she re- 
mains coy and reserved, often flies from the 
vicious abode of sin, and leaves guilt and lux- 
ury to their sure attendants, remorse, pain 
and surrow. 

Iu pheiv trayels these alluring deities ex- 

] plore every clime, every town, and every vil- 
lage; they mix in every society, and endea- 
vour to insinuate themselves into the good 
graces of all descriptions of mankind; the 

| grave, the gay, the lively, the severe, the old 

| or young, the volatile and morose, are alike 
exposed to their influence, and even wisdom 
and philosophy, at some unguarded moment, 
are sometimes unexpectedly found capering 
and frisking in a corner, even in the very in- 
stant of rigid and determined gravity, 

These powers fill spheres of very different 
maguitude. The wide sphere of pleasure has 
scarcely any limits; the sphere of gallantry 
is contracted, fur this power commonly loses 
all influence, and ceases to act when the flames 
it has excited haye consuined and destroyed 
ils worshippers. 





°LEASURE AND GALLANTRY.—AN ALLEGORY. 


a 


‘antry, two powers at- |} While gallantry is generally employed in 


| stimulating guilty love, pleasure is more laud- 
ably, iu her extensive circle, promoting the 
| better cause of inspiring the young aud so- 
‘lacing the old, and visiting the wise and the 
virtuous. The operations of gallantry are 
chiefly confined to the dissipated young, it 
seldom seeks old age, though, to shame he 
| itspoken, old age too often seeks gallantry 5 
but this only happens when folly lends ihe 
way, and predisposes old age to tura old 
fool, 

From this opposition of character it is that 

Mantry is chiefly courted by the idle and 
voluptuous, aud pleasure by all ranks; allare 
fond of pleasure in different degrees, but there 
are many that despise vicious gallantry Hence 
itis that pleasure is always a pleasant inmate 
in the residence of elegance aud refiuement, 
when accompanied by innocent gaiety and mo- 
deration, when gallantry, with the coustaut 
attendance of levity and wantonuess, is treated 
with contempt, and cousidered as an imperti- 
nent intruder, . 

It were a vain attempt to endeavour to re- 
count cvyen a very small part of the adventures 
of these active agents, the old stupid French 
romances of the middle ages, and a few thou- 
sands of modern novels enriched with glowing 
sentiment and critical incident, though secin- 
ingly written to forward the purposes of gal- 
luutry, contain but a very small portion of 
them, we must conteut ourselves, therefore, 
with merely a short history, a brief abstract 
of the actions of these celebrated powers, just 
sufficient to shew how much they have been 
the objects of adoration ia all ages, 

It seems that these powers were busy among 
the sons and daughters of Adam at a very 
carly period, and accompanied them in their 
various migrations when they formed settle- 
ments for themselves. In after ages they con- 
tinued active among the children of Israel, 
long befure the Babylonish captivity; they 
seduced most of the renowned Jewish kinys, 
particularly Solomon, the wisest of monarchs 
and of wen; maintained their influence until 
ithe coming of the Messinh, and the final de- 
struction of the temple, and the lasting and 
still continued dispersion of the chosen 
people. 

In Egypt, the glorious repository, the cradle 
of science in its infancy, and the school of its 
, manhood, pleasure and gallantry were fur.» 
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“Not of you, fellow,” said tie Earl. 
«% Then die,” exclaimed Russel; ‘ and 


thus peri-h the race of Fitzallan."—With | 


these words the huge broadsword was up- 


raised to descend upon the prostrate body 


of the generous Karl, when the blow was 
met half way in its descent by another 
sword, and in the same moment and by 
the same hand, a pistol was discharged 


into the body of Russel. The rebel fell 


scn-elcess, and till the event proved the | 


contrary, to all appearance breathless. 
“My nobie defender,” said the Earl; 
“ T owe my life to your courage." 
“There ts no time for words, my Lord,” 
replied he; “ let us teach the rebels obe- 
dience."—W ith these words the Earl and 
Bellasis again rushed on their adversaries, 
who, secing their leader prostrate, lad be- 
gan to give way, Nothing now could re- 
sist the courage and aidour of Bellasis. 
The Ea:l and himself were hoth wounded ; 
the m:u’b of Bellasis was filled with blood, 
as a sword, entering his mouth, and being 
foreed through his teeth, had made its 
way even to the opposite side of his neck, 
fortunately missing the windpipe; he was 
almost about to sink to the earth fainting 








with tbe loss of blood, when the rebels, |’ 
betaking themselves to flight, Icft the field | 


of batile to their conquerois. 
The Earl assisted to support Bellasis to 


his house, wheie his wound was shortly | 


after examined, and psonounced not dan- 


gerous; the bail was extracted with little i! 


difficulty, and Beliasis was so little affecied 
by the operation that he sunk into a long 
and profound sleep. 

When ke awoke on the following morn- 
ing, the first object which met his eyes 
was the Earl, who was attentively examin- 
ing a picture which was usually suspended 
about his neck, but which he had depo- 
sited the preceding night on the chair 
which stood by his bed; it was the picture 
of Bellasis’s mother. 


After inquiring into his repoce, and the ; 


state of his feclings from his wound, the 
Earl demanded of him if his name was not 


| Bellasis. “* must previously inform you,” 
said he, “that my family name is Fitz. 
maurice, and then you may peshaps guess 
|| the cause of my inquiry.” Bellasis started 
with an emotion of surprise,—Fitzmaurice 
{was the maiden name of his mother. He 
| answered in the affirmative, that his name 
‘was Beliasis, and that the picture which 
‘ihe Earl held in his hand was that of hit 
j| mother. 

| “ Then.in my deliverer [behold my 
nephew,” added the Earl. “ Your moe 
| ther was my niece, the daughter, of my 
‘brother, the late Lord Allen. I need not 
‘say that she offended her father by marry- 
-ing into a Protestant family, and that his 
| indignation was cherished by a female of 
i his family, who, from interested motives, 
| withheld all your father’s letters ; my bro- 
‘ther thus fell under the error that your 
‘mother had not only deserted him but 
iwholly forgotten. bim, and thus on his 


, Els tides and family estate descended upon 
me, there being no heir in the family. 
knew not that your mother was yet living 
; or [should have sought her.” 2 
Bellasis rejoiced that he had not fallen 
‘into the hands of a total stranger, and the 
‘Earl appeared so pleased with his society 
‘ that he insisted upon his continuing at his 
|house. Letters were sent to England to 
j hasten the departure of Mrs. Beilasis, as 
|! the Earl was eager to be introduced to his 
| niece, who was now his heiress. Ao ap- 
' 





‘| plication was at the same time made to the 
Lord- Lieutenant to extend the patent of 
nobility of the family of the Fitzmaurice 
to Beilasis and his heirs, and as the Earl of 
Fitzallan bad at this period a good interest 
at court, from his influence amongst the 
Catholics, the Lord-Lieutenant did net 
oppose his request; he even promised him- 
self to second the application to the mini- 
ster for this purpose. 





| (To be concluded in our next.) 


, death-bed crased her name from his wil. 











PLEASURE AND GALLA 


Preasupe and gallantry, two powers at- 
tendant on man, almust coeval with Tjme 
himseif, are ever ranging the whole extent of 
the habitable globe in scarch of adventures. 
Picasure is the clder-Lorn, and the daughter 





of nature; gallantry is the offspring of refine. | 
pent, and refiuement is the child of civiliza- | 


tion, Picasure was long known and hovoured 
Iefore gallautry existed; she was the sun- 
shine of human life in carly time; she cheered 
drooping man in the golden age, in the bappy | 
days of innocence and purity, all her paths 
were then pleasautness, and all her ways were 
peace. She was employed in the delightful 
office of smoothing the brow of care, and of | 
strewing flowers in the footsteps of the human | 
race, who, eyer yngratefal for the blessings | 
which it receives, was suftcued and enervated | 
by degrees by the blandishments of pleas 
this cwcumstance. gave birth to refinement | 
and luxury, and man fel] an easy prey to the | 
seducing arts of gallantry, 

Like the vicious and fabled deities of classi- 
ql mythplogy, these two powers sometimes 
look differeut way, and are sometimes at open 
variance. In those enjoyments which are 
founded in wantonness and guilt, pleasure is 
Rotalways found; pleasure possesses more wis- 
Com than gallantry, consequently more virtue; 
and though gallantry is often strongly solicited 
fpr an introduction to pleasure, yet she re- 
mains coy and reserved, often flies from the 
vicious abode of sin, and leaves guilt and lux- 
uryto their sure attendauts, remorse, pain 
gud surrow. 

Iu sheir trayels these alluring deitics ex- 
plore every clime, every town, and every vi 
lage; they mix in every socicty, and endea- 
vour to insinuate themselves into the good 
graces of all descriptions of mankind; the 
grave, the gay, the lively, the severe, the old 
or young, the volatile and morose, are alike 
exposed to their influence, aud even wisdum 
and philosophy, at some unguarded moment, 
are sometimes unexpectedly found capering 
aod fiisking ina corner, even in the very in- 
stant of rigid aud determined gravity. 

These powers fill spheres of very different 
Maguitude. The wide sphere of pleasure has 
scarecly any limits; the sphere of gallantry 
is contracted, for this power commonly loses 
all influence, and ceases to act when the flames 
it has excited haye consuincd and destroyed | 
Us worshippers. 

















NTRY.—AN ALLEGORY. 


— 


} While gallantry is generally employed ia 
* stimulat-ug guilty love, pleasure is more laud~ 
‘ably, in her extensive circle, promoting the 
better cause of inspiring the young and so- 
‘Jacing the old, and visiting the wise and the 
virtuous. The operations of gallantry are 
, chiefly confined to the dissipated young, it 
' seldom sceks old age, though, to its shatwe he 
lit spoken, old age too often seeks gallantry 5 
| but this only happens when folly leads toe 
way, and predisposes old age to tura old 
fol, 

From this opposition of character it is that 
gallantry is chiefly courted by the idle and 
voluptuous, aud pleasure by all rauks; allare 
fond of pleasure in dif rent degrees, but there 
are many that despise vicious gaitantry Hence 
itis that pleasure is always a pleasant inmate 
in the residence of elegance and refinement, 
when accumpanied by innocent gaiety and mo- 
deration, when gallantry, with the constaut 
attendance of levity and wantonuess, is treated 
with contempt, and considered as an imperti- 
nent intruder, R 

It were a vain attempt to endeavour to re- 
count cven a very small part of the adventures 
of these active agents, the old stupid French 
romances of the middle ages, and a few thou- 
sands of modern novels euriched with glow ing 
sentiment aud critical incident, though secin- 
ingly written to forward the purposes of gal- 
lantry, contain but a very small portion of 
them, we must conteut ourselves, therefore, 
with merely a short history, a bricf abstract 
of the actions of these celebrated powers, just 
sufficient to shew bow much they have bea 
the objects of adoration in all ages 

It seems that these powers were busy among 
the sons and deughters of Adam at a very 
carly period, and accompanied them in their 
various migrations when they farmed settle- 
ments for themselves. In after ages they cou- 
tinued active among the children of Israel, 
Jong befure the Bubylonish captivity; they 
| seduced most of the renowned Jewish kings, 
| particularly Solomon, the wisest of monarchs 
and of men; maintaiued their influence until 
{the coming of the Messinh, and the final de- 
‘struction of the temple, and the lasting and 
{still continued dispersion of the choses 
| people. 

In Egypt, the glorious repository, the cradle 
of science in its infancy, and the school of its 
; manhood, pleasure and gallantry were fur: 85 















PLEASTRE AND 





GALLANTRY. 


‘ i 


they long shone with the most captivating | 
lustre at the court of the Ptolemies. | 

Here, entirely forgettal of the simplicity of 
the early ages, they abandoned themselves to ! 
every excess at the imperious command of | 
Anthony and Cleopatra, until pleasure roused |, 
herself from this degrading and dangerous | 
lethargy, and left galluntry to revel alune with * 
the effemiuate and lascivious Eyyptiazs, and 1 
fled from sceves tuo guilty fo: description, || 
fled from scenes in which profligate luxury i! 
and abandoned libcrtinism blazed like a short- ‘| 
lived metecr, which was svon extinguished, 
and sunk for ever in poison, blood, and assas- 
sination, and in the lasting ruin of Egyptian 
glory, which time perhaps cannot cure. 

fu the virtuous and early days of the Roman 
republic, we hear little of gallautry, but plea- 
sure shed that temperate lustre which is her 
greatest glory, for true pleasure can never 
exist but with simplicity and virtue. She 
appeared with inodest dignity at the farm of | 
Cincinnatus, exulted with refined sensation 
in the breast of Fabricius, when he nobly re- 
jected the offers of Pyrrhus, and blazed with 
meridian splendour in the soul of the heroic :| 
Regulus; she was the virtuous companion of |; 
the Fabii, the Scipios, the Catos, and many , 
more illustrious Romans, who were at once | 
the terror of their cuemies, the delight of their ' 
friends, the fathers and the glory of their 
country. 

Pleasure and gallantry keep pace with civi- ; 
Jization and refinement. In the early azes 
pleasure was virtuous, and gallantry was con- 
fined to reciprocal civility between young ' 
lovers. Victory produced refinement and lux- | 
ury, and these produced vice of cvery kind; |; 
pride and dissipation sunk the human mind, | 
and pleasure and gallautry eularged their 
spheres, assumed new powers; pleasure be- 
eaine the companion of the vicious, and gal- 
lautry invaded the abudes of innocence, and 
disturbed the peace of fumilics, 

As civilization advauced these fashionable 
deities advanced ; but it is impossible to relate { 
the rapid strides which they took towards | 
vniversal dominion in the different regions of | 
the world; it sceme that their votaries have |j 
erccted temples throughout the civilized part |} 
of the globe to their honour, in which they , 
are worhipped with rites approaching to, 
blindness and idvlatry; that pleasure bas lost ~ 































all her native simplicity, and thot gallautry 
has outlived every pretension to honour or 
principle, end even glories in the arts of se- 
duction, by which domestic felicity and cone 
jugal fidelity are sacrificed with impunity, 
‘The votaries of gallantry, with consummate ef. 
frontery, hang camphor-bags ow their arms, 
as a talisman, or charm, to preserve that 
which can no lunger be preserved; for these 
bags are only worn as un affectation of pos. 
sessing that honourable distinction catled 
chastity, which bas long departed from the 
fair and fragile temple in which it was once 
enshrined. 

As the carcer of pleasure aud gallantry he 





‘ gan with time, with time their carcer will end, 


nealculable is the extent of their travels and 


' adventures, and almost as endless their differ. 


ence of character and complexion ut differcut 
times. Ina few, once happy, spots they 
maintained long an houourable steadiness of 
character; they dwelt fur ages in the heart 
and in the countenance of the gallant Tyro- 
lese, and accompanied by the social virtues, 
shed their mild influence on the suas cf liberty 
in Helvetia, until an unprincipled and fi rocie 
ous tyrant, envying swect freedom a few bar 
harled ruiu and desolation on the 
abudes of peace and innucence. 

Pleasure and gallantry, like the elements, 
are good servants but very bad masters. Plea- 
sure accompamed by wisdom is the solace, 
the curdial of life; and gullantry, to a certain 
extent, its embellishinent. Gallantry is the 
handmaid of courtship, and the minister of 
virtuous intentions; but when allied to fa- 





| shiovable profligacy, this power often becomes 


ridiculous, often mischicvous to the peace 
and harmony of private families, aod violating 
he sacred and moval laws of society, draws 
jown on its guilty head the powerful arin of 


justice, and the lasting execration of mankind. 
It will be at all times, and on all occasi 







advantageous to us to recollect, that no att 
bute or pursuit can yield us real and lasting 
content but those which are regulated by mu- 
rality; that pleasure will not emile on actions 
which give pain to conscience and reflection, 
and that gallantry, when it deviates from 
moral duty, luses its name in the appellation 
of villainy. i 
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In the enumeration of some of the causes 
of unhappiness in the married state, for they 
are almost endicss, it will be amusing, and 
sometimes instructive, to mention a few, as 
they usually appear in commosa life. 

We sometimes see a whole house set in a 
flame, merely because a vexatious brat cries at 
being seut to school. Sometimes we are alarmed 
to see the clouds spread over a family, and are 
not relieved till we learn that the lady's dear 
little pet's frock was not brought home in time; 
and at the lady’s declaring, to comfort us, 
that the stupid creature should never dis- 
appoint a child of her's again. A friend of 
mine, rather a spruce man, has more than 
ouce deprived me of his company in my morn- 
ing’s ride, because hin hat or his shoes were 
not ready at the moment, or because my 
jady fancied tbat it would rain. From these, 
aud a thousand such idle causes, we see at a 
glance, from what trivial circumstances con- 
jugal misery may arise ; circumstances of which 
the authors theinselves are often ashamed, 
but which, if not checked in time, by those 
valuable qualities, good seuse and good nature, 
increase iu their progress, like the mution of a 
snow-ball, aud lay the foundation for con- 
tinual, if not for lasting vexation. These 
trifles are of the more consequence because 
they occur every moment; they spring up 
incessantly, aud have the effect of creating 
aud contivuing domestic infelicity. T havethe 
rather entered itito these family minutia, be- 
cause they almost universally prevail, and 
might in a great measure be prevented, by a 
small dose of energy on the part of manhvod, 
and a moderate infusion of condescensiou ou 
the manners and conduct of the lady? This 
Prescription, properly blended, as it onght to 
be, would be productive of many blessings to 
married people ; but of these puints I shall 
have to speak more at large hereatter. 

Of all the radical causes ef conjugal un- 
happiness, pride in an eminent degree pre- 
sents itself. Pride is by an excellent writer 
ealled the universal passion. This passion 
pervades all ranks; it is to be found in every 
situation from the cottage to the throne ; it 
fills every department of public or private life ; 
and when not governed or checked by reason, 
may, and often does, betray mankind inte 
every possible excess ; lights up the flames of 
lasting discord in the nuptial union, and too of- 
ten leads the erring mind to despair or insanity, 

Neo. XII, Vol. I.—N. S. 


It is unnecessary (o expatiate, and indeed 
le, on all the possible ways by which 
this passion manifests itself; we must content. 
ourselves with a few examples drawn from 
the immense ficld of human life, and leave 
to the candid and attentive reader the task of 
adding to the number by his own researches 
and refiectiun, Pride begins to operate at a 
very early time of life. In infancy, the wivh 
and the aim at superiority is yery discernible. 
Achild, when more gaudily than discrectly 
dressed, will svon learn to eye with growing 
scorn and disdain, the ragged and squalid ap- 
pearance of the unfortunate offspring of men- 
dicity. Parents are not often remiss in giviug 
their children proper admonitions against 
pride, but too often the proper example is 
wanting ;—example is more prevalent than 
precept; neatnese and simplicity in the dress 
of children; the abstaining from all finery 
and superfluity, except on some extraordinary 
occasion, would tend much more to check the 
growth of pride than a thousand adinonitiong 
which are every day and hour contradicted by 
the practice of the family. I dare not, per- 
haps, enter too minutely into the science of, 
juvenile educativa, and exprese my reficctions 
at large un the extensive preparations for 9 
young lady’s ball, nor remark on the pretty” 
competition of gentecl familics, iu which mo- 
deration aad prudence are, or secms to be, 
considered as impertinent intruders, but £ 
cannot forbear to remark that, not only suffi- 
cient care is not taken tu guard the young 
female bosum from its growing euemy, pride; 
but that by a thousand absurditics and silly 
iudulgencies, this dangerous passion is fus- 
tered and recruited by the starched wisdom 
of aunts, mothers, and grandmammas. This 
error is of great consequence in youth, be: 
cause it is to be feared that pride yrows with, 
our growth,and strengthens with our strength; 
it expands as life advances, and maintains its 
fixed empire in the breast of the wife! It tuo 
often calls for, or rather demands from the in- 
dulgent hnsband, gratificatious that ore impo- 
litic, dangerous, or expensive, and often impos- 
sible. It is the sure foundation of disquiet in 
some shape; it is true, indeed, if the gentle. 
man is as proud as his lady, they may swell, 
and do tuo often, in concert, and harmonize 
im the glorious cause; but, as whatever is 
wrong in the beginning, is seldom right in the 
couscquences which flow from it, this cir- 
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cumstance only doubles the mischief, and the 
error becomes incurable. 

These are some of the radical causes of 
connubial unhappiness, and a few of the end- 
Jess consequences tu which they lead; some 
more of the latter remain to be mentioned. 

Of the errors of courtship, most, if not all, 
proceed ‘from mistaken habits of life, bad 
education, erroneous principles infused into 
young people by their nearest friends avd 
relatives ; and above all these considerations, 
that general depravity occasioned by the uc- 
glect of religion, and the alinost aniversal de- 
parture from the simple and unafected modes 
of life which once adurned old England. The 
mind is now in masquerade!—there is little 
left that is genuine!—the venerable fabric of 
Matrimony is now, and indeed has Jung been, 
a foundation for stratagems and plots #gainst 
the goods and chattels of our fellow creatures; 
the matrimonial contract is made between two 
bags of money, or two large estates. The 
dissimilarity of age, temper, mental, or per- 
sonal excellence, is over-looked in the con- 


templation of pecuniary advantage, distant |' 


expectations, or supposed patronage for the 
advancement of the family interest. It may 
seem a severe, though 1 believe that it isa 
just remark, that the vilest rake or libertine, 


if rich, or possessed of a good estate, necd not |' 


Jook iu vain fura wife. He will be suothed 
and flattered, courted and caressed both by 
old and young, whilst modest merit must pine 
}u a corner, if poor, the victim of his hope- 
Jess passion, and never be “ blest with the 
Jove that mects return.” When such is the 
basis of the nuptial contract; when the seeds 


of future family misery are thus wantonly |) 


sown, who can wonder that the haryest is dis- 
cord, confusion, and horror. [lately heard a | 
Jady, asensible woman too, when her family 
pride was not concerned, admonish her charm- 
ing niece and ward in this manner :—“ My | 
dear Lucinda, you must vot let your lover see 





you in these pets; you must not indeed. T. 


know men better than you do, child; it will; 
aaver do. If the Baronet saw that enchanting 
face so deformed by passion as it now is, be! 
would be off ina moment. Positively you lose | 
your temper for every Hifle; the colour of a! 
ribbon, the cut of a scarf, or the heel of a shoe | 
ahair’s breadth too high or too low, throws | 
you into fits, You must not let the Baronet | 
see your real character yet; I do nut wish 
you to disemdle, but we should be prudent,‘ 
Lucinda. You know the vast conseqien 
this match to our family, the Barouct is rich 5 
Lam told that he is a little prince in the 
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| north, and has great influence with the people 
in power, My dearest Lucinda would not 
| surely lose such on opportunity for the waut 
j ofa little caution? tis true, I have heard 
\ that the Baronet is wild, addicted to play, and 
is a little too often at Newmarket and Ascot, 
| with some more trifling fuibles ; but these are 
‘the vices of a’ Gentleman; the Baronet’s for- 
‘tune is ample, and a good wife will easily 
work a reformation in a pliable young man of 
a good disposition.” 

I did not seem to notice this discourse, and 
| to say the truth, the young lady, as it ap- 
; peared to me, was not more attentive, or ine 

decd so much so as Iwas. She sat, however, 
| with a seeming profound observance to her 
‘aged monitor, nodded her bead occasionally 
at particular passages, and seemed all doci- 
“lity and obedience. But 1 thought that 
I perceived something lateut in Lucindd’s 
| mind, depicted in ber lovely countenance, 
‘which no address could entirely cover. It 
| seemed to me that the guod old lady and her 
iward pulled different ways; oue so over 
eager in her fond views of family aggrandize- 
‘ment, and the other nourishing in her 
hosom a passion which she thought proper to 
keep to herself. Lucinda is an uncommonly 
' fine girl, of some fortune, and much accom- 









plished. Her family, however, is in the con- 
dition of too many, very nvuch embarrassed ia 
its pecuniary resources; living in coutracted 
splendour, and extending its views to a future 
| combination of circumstances by the mar- 
| riage of Lucinda with the Baronet, by which, 
it promises to itself advatanges which ofter 
glare with flattering delusiva in prospect, but 
which, not unusually, fade away Jike the un- 
substantial vision, This scene naturally led 
me into many reflections on modera and 
fashionable matrimony. Here is a fine young 
woman trained into deception by the look 
| and admonitions of gravity aud wisdom. The 
' courtship is to begin in deceit; Lucinda is to 
hide her real character from the Baronet, 
from a sentiment of feat, and become a 
hypocrite under the’ mask of prudence! I 
cannot but think, with all deference to 
| the modish discinles of the Chesterfield 
school, that it'is far the best way, far more 
honourable and most condacive tu the future 
happiness of the nuptial union, for the real 
character to shine out, fully and fairly; that 
the parties may net have it in their power 
| after the marriage kuot is tied, to say that 
hey were deceived by false colours; that they 
j may have a full and exact view of the yrouod 
| which they are to walk over; and this mode, 




















Tbumbly think, the ouly one which cana be 
pursyed with honour, or which can lead to 
conjugal felicity. 

But my suspicions of my young friend’s 
furking Passion were soon realized. L was 
induced, from motives of friendship, to 
make some inquiries, which terminated in 
the following iuformation:—I was inform- 
ed that an amiable young man, with a fine 
person, but small fortune, had made pro- 
posals to Lucinda’s friends, which had been 
accepted; that his manners, though not 
dashing, had recommended him strongly to 
Lucinda; and jn short, that the amour was 
procecding with the approbation of all the 
partics. But while the stream flowed thus 
smoothly, au incident occurred on a sudden 
which gave a new appearance to the scene. 
While Lucinda, her lover, and their friends 
were assembled at an evening party, a violent 
trampling of borses, and rattling ef wheels 
invaded the ears of the company. Tn a mo- 
ment a servant aunounced the Baronet, who 
suon made his appearance, attired in the 
costune of the whip club, The Baronet was 
acither deficient in figure or understanding, 
but the bounty of nature was destroyed by 
the folly aud caprice of custom and fashion. 

je difftred in nothing from the frivolous 
crowd who encumber the streets when form- 
ing the promenade, or Hyde Park when as- 
sembled at tlie drive. I have often wondered, in 
ty old-fashioned way, how it is possible for a 
crowd of five young men to lounge about in 
idle groups, or assemble at eur public places 
for, seemingly, uo rational purpose, and this 
every day in the year, while the moral and in- 
telligent powers lic neglected, like a barren 
uncultivated waste. Every mind must de- 
feverate in a state of idleness; and engender 
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those habits by degrees which lead to every 
thing vain, frivolous, and insignificant. The 
entrance of the Baronet was certainly strik- 
ing, it superceded every thing. Lucinda and 
her lover were the only persons who remained 
indifferent. Lacinda was not in.the least 
alarnicd by the appearance, the rattling dis- 
course, the lisp, or the boisterous and assuming 
vivacity of this dashing whip, but her sage 
monitress was;—she soon made herself ac- 
quainted with all the particulars respecting 
the Baronet’s family and furtune, aud saw 
witb growing satisfaction the Baronet’s re- 
peated staré at her lovely and accomplished. 
ward. The Baronet took no care to conceal 
the deep and sudden intpression which this 
charming girl had made on his beart; he 
seemed not to know or notice any engagement 
which might be going on between the Jady, 
aud this gentleman, who sat near her, and 
who appeared to make her the object of great 
solicitude and attention. It is sufficient to 
observe, that this dashing intruder soon found 
his account in paying his assiduities to the. 
old lady, who touk upon herself the task of. 
bringing up the young one, snd indeed, of 
managing her brother's family, which she 
thought herself justly entitled to do, as she 
had some property, which, she always de- 
clared she would settle on her nicce at her 
demise. I have presented this family sketch 
to the reader for the express purpose of 
pointing out, by a picture of what often occurs 
in common life, the glaring absurdity of. exe 
pecting happiness in the married state, where. 
all the means that are employed, seem as. if 
intended to Jay the foundation of lasting 
misery, 
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We now proceed from the flower and 
fruit. gardens, to the humbler walks of the 
kitchen-garden, and the beds of medicinal 
plants, which, though not so elegant, nor 
affording such opportunities of classic illus- 
tration as the many-coloured parterre, are not 
the less useful; for, in fact, it is in the culti- 
vation of the kitchen, gandens and ia the at- 
tention paid to a few simple plants, that the 
active Lenovolence of a female mind may, at 
the smallest expence, be of infinite use to her 
Poorer neighbours, whose scanty meals may 


be increased by the wasting superfuities of the 
culinary plants, and many of whose severest 
illnesses may be checked by the judicious 
admiustration of those simples, whose cul- 
ture may even he ‘considered as ornamental. 
If British female benevolence required a sti- 
mulus, we could expatiate mueh farther ; but 
as a guide is alone wanted, we shall proceed 
to illustrate some of the most interesting spe- 
cimens in this department of our subject. 
The first which presents itself fo our atten- 
tion as a culinary specimen, is alike ornw 
Hhe 
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mental on the social board as in the kitchen- 
garden; this is the 


CELERY; 


Which, however, under the general botanic 
mame of apium, comprises the parsley and 
smallage. This whole genus derives its Latin 
mame of apium from the fonduess which bees 
were anciently supposed to have for it; but 
though the word apes bears a great affinity to 
its generic name, yet there is mnuther nearly 
similar in sound which also claims the right 
of nomenclature. Apex, say the botanical ety- 
mologists, signifies the head, and as parsley 
was anciently used fur crowns and garlands, 
from tbat word this name mast have been 
derived. We shall not presnme to decide on 
this point, nor is It indeed of any cogent im- 
portance; it is sufficient here to record the 
modern classification, which is PENTANDRIA 
Dieynra, and the natural order of urdellifcre. 
The genus contains two species; one is the 
epium graviolens, or smallage, which includes 
the several varieties of upright celery, or epium 
dulce, apium rapaceim, or tarnip-rvoted celery, 
and apium Lusitanicun, or Portuguese celcry ; 
the other species iv the apium petroselinum, or 
parsley, The first spccies must in a great 
measure be considered as the child of culture; 
its stem is part of its distinctions, and is 
smooth, shining, and deeply furrowed; the 
leaves are alternate, radical, and pointed. The 
smallage of England in its watural state bas 
its fresh roots, fetid, acrid, and they are ge- 
erally supposed to be noxious; buat on being 
expused to a culinary heat, or allowed to dry 
by the effects of the atmosphere, they lose a 
great portion of this unpleasant flavour, and 
become sweetixh. Many of our practical bo- 
tanists have cultivated amallage even fur forty 
years to try if it could be made equal to celery 
in size and flavour; but their attempts have 
yet been unavailing, for the utmost they have 
been able todo was to increase its size aud 
whiteness. Yet in warmer climates it is be- 
lieved that this radical change has actually 
taken place, but that great care is necessary to 
prevent its deterioration, and we are tuld that 
even iu more southern climates the celery, if 
teft to itself, will soon degenerate into the 
acrid smallage. It is neediess to expatiate 
further on ite nature in its improved state 
‘ander the italian name of celeri; but we may 
observe that the medical world consider it as 
extremely wholesome as an article of foud, 
aud as having a tendency to assist digestion, 
tnd to improve the tone of the stomach. It 








& believed, indced, (hat it bas ether and more 





powerful qualities, which render it extremely 
usefal to cunatry quacks, who sot only admi- 
nister its expressed juice often to the extent 
of six ounces, ae a speciGc in intermittents, 
iftaken during the cold fit, but also use it 
generally as a puwerfel antiscorbutic, 

The other species, or the common parsley, 
is so generally cultivated for culinary purposes 
as to render a scientific definition needless, it 
must be noticed, however, as a triennial plant, 
and though perhaps not indigenons here, it ie 
found in other countries, particularly moun- 
tainous ones, and often by the side of sheltered 
brooks. This is one single species, the broad. 
leaved garden parsicy is the geteral one, and 
all other sorts are mrereby accidental varie- 
tics. Though its culinary uses are generally 
known, yet as ite effects are known to be 
powerful, it will not be improper to correct 
its culinary use by a knowledge of its medi- 
cinal propertics. With respect to its roots, 
they are aperient and diuretic; and its seeds, 
when distilled, are gratefully aromatic, ac- 
companied with a pleasing bitter, which may 
render them an elegant tonic where powerful 
medicines are not wecessary. In fact, the 
most timid mother may administer them with- 
out dread or danger, amd in slight cases with 
a certainty of success, as they are both car- 
minative and resolvent, and have long been 
considered, in Germany especially, as efficaci- 
ous in infantine disorders resulting’ from 
worms. Accidents, however, are suid to have 
happencd by the improper ‘use of this plant, 
or perhaps rather from the use of some par- 
ticular vavietics of it, whicts are esteemed 
hurtful to the eyes, and as liable to aggravate 
epileptic symptoms ; this risk, however, may 
be avoided by the simple care of selectiug the 
curled parsley for use and culture, We mast 
uot omit to mention, that there is a new spe- 
cies, of rather modern cultivation, which has 
been introduced from Holland, where its roots 
are much used in soups; it is called the large- 
ruoted parsley, and furms an elegaut additioa 
to the culinary comforts of the hospitable end 
social board. -We shall dismise this part of 
the subject with a bint that mmay not be ill- 
timed nor useless to agricalturists. In many 
places the common parsley is un interesting 
object of field culture, as extremely useful to 
sheep, whom it will save from the rot if fed 
im those fields twice or thrice a week, for 
couple of hours cach time; bares and rabbilr 
are, however, su fond of it that its prescrea- 
tion requires much care and attention. 








To pass from culinary cultivation to that 
which is more strictly wediciual, thosgh 
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the snine time highly ornamental, we shall 
proceed to sketch the various properties of 
the 


CAMOMILE, 


Or Anthemis of the ancient botanists; so called 
from the Greek aNTHE@, a verb signifying to 
flower abundantly, a term well applied, con- 
sidering its general luxuriance. Betanists 
class this humble floweret amongst the SYN- 
GENESIA POLYGAMIA SUPERFLUA, and 
place it in the natural order ef Composiie Dios- 
evide. It has nineteen varieties, amongst 
which the most remarkable are the Sea Ca- 
momite; the Alpine Camomile; Anthemis Ar- 
veusis, or Corn Camomile fuund ia ploughed 
fielda; Antbemis Pyrethorum, or Pellitory of 
Spain, American, Arabian, &c. &e.; and last 
of all, by a strange confusion of terms, the 
Anthemis nobilis, or common Camomile. Inthe 
generic character of all these varieties we tind 
the ‘calyx to be common bemispherical, the 
@orolla compound radiate, and by a curious 
singularity, there ia no perianth ; in essential 
character it is only necessary to say, that it 
always has the floscules of the ray more than 
five. There is another generic distinction, 
however, which must not be slightly passed 
over; the Anthemis has a peculiarity in its 
eexes, having one species of flowers herma- 
phrodite, the other female. The two kinds are 
easify distingnished, for the hermaphrodite 
bas the corolla fannel-shaped, five toothed, 
and erect; whilst the female has the corolla 
ligulate, lanceolated, and sometimes only three 
toothed. 

in these humbler walks of the botanic gar- 
den, it is scarcely possible to enll in poetry to 
our assistance, for however the elegancics of 
uatare may be embellished by the poet's fancy, 
yet the usefal either shrinks from ornament 
or requires not its factitious aid. There is 
one poet, however, whose fancy was so tem- 
pered by his judgment, that even in his wild- 
est flights be has either united moral reflection 
with romantic idea, or drawn ‘it, by simile, 
from the simplest of nature’s productions. 
We have called thie a humble floweret, but it 
tay with more justice be called a servile one, 
8s it has thus afforded this poet an elegant and 
expressive simite in his Henry 1V. where he 
observes :—“ that the more it in trodden the 
faster it grows.” Even these characters io 
bociety have their utes, or at least are made 
tse of, though they are vot perhaps so harm. 
fess an this plant whose uses we shall now 
investigate. 

It is unnevessary to observe, that the leaves 
ad fluwera of common Camomile 





have a 











strong though not ungrateful smcll, and avery 
bitter nauseuus taste; buat it is not perhaps 
gencrally attended to, that the flowers are 
mach more bitter and aromatic than the 
leaves. Every Lady Bountiful who makes the 
amusements of her garden subservient to the 
comfort of her poorer neighbours (an amuee- 
ment, by-the-bye, which may perhaps make 
time pass on as swectly at the old manor- 
house as one card luce does at the wateriug+ 
places), every Lady Bountiful knows that the 
smell, as wellas the taste, of Camomile fow 

crs, is improved by careful drying, and does 
not suffer any diminution by keeping; and 
that an infusion of the flowers is not only a 
stomachic, but also an antispasmodic. Ja 
large quantities they excite nausea; but it is 
asserted that the powdered flowers, in large 
doses, have cured agues even where the bark 
has failed. The leaves as well as the flowers 
possess very powerfal antiseptic qualities, 
and have heen very beneficial as fumentations; 
but it is not sufficiently attended to that the 
single Bowers are by much the hest, as the 
white florets of the ray, which are multiplied 
in the double ones, are almost tasteless, The 
Pellitory of Spain is a native of the Levant 
and of the southern parts of Europe, but hae 
been cultivated in England ever since 1570; 
and it is worthy of a memorandum that its 
root, on being chewed, excites a glowing here, 
and produces a discharge of saliva which is 
singularly beneficial in the tooth-ack, ‘or ia 
rheumatic affections of the face. There is 
another variety also of the Camomile, which 
may with propriety be used as a cosmetic; 
this is the Valeatina, er purple-stalked Ca- 
momile. Ht bas even im aucient times beea 
recommended by Dioseorides as good fur the 
jaundice, aud as serving to restore the skin ts 
its true colour. It is sometimes with uy called 
the ox eye, and has been ordered by physicians; 
bat by a strange obstinacy, the ox eye daisy 
has been given in its stead. Aoother variety 
of this plant shews us that weeds apparently 
hoxious are, notwithstanding, often placed by 
a beneficent Providence for the wisest pur- 
poses. The stinking Camomile, or May-weed, 
is an annual plant, and considered as a nni- 
sance, the whole of it being extremely fetid, 
and so acrid as to blister the skin; yet a Ger- 
man naturalist describes it as grateful to 
toads, and asserts that it is destructive of 
fleas aud bugs, and may be given with efficacy 
to sheep when infected with the asthma. It 
is also a kind of medical secret, but an useful 
one, amongst country quacks, that a bath or 
fomentation of it is beneficial in bysteric suf. 
focations, and in scrvphulous cases. The 
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modern system of gardening, which adupts the 
lawn and shrubbery instead of the mauy co- 
loured parterre, has rendered this plant less 
an ohject of general cultivation ; yet it may | 
be applied with propriety to cover banks, | 
Las to form edges to walks; indeed even | 
in open spots it affords some ornament, parti- | 
culaly the ox eye, which preseuts a very | 
pleasing variety iv the autumnal months, con- , 











tinuing ia flower until November, some of its 
blossoms being white, some sulpbur-coloured,, 
and others of a deeper yellow. Its mode of 
cultivation is too simple to require notice 
vhere; we shall therefore proceed in our 
| rambles fo the grecn house, which, with the 
‘hot-house, shall engage our footsteps in our 
| next Number, 


ee 
. HERALDRY, ILLUSTRATICE OF ANCESTRY AND GENTILITY. 


——— 


alogy and heraldry was out excuse for enter- 
ing upon the former subject; we fiow fa- 
tarally pass te a cursory view of the latter, 
not in its progress alone but also in its cor- 
responding influence on the manners and on | 
the opinions of society. 

This subject is indeed a very extended one, | 
branches out into a variety ef particulars, and 
is of more use than all the world is dispesed | 
to allow. At its first adoption its principles ; 
were few, and its practice confined; but in its 
modern acceptation it may be considered uot | 
only as the mere science of armory, Init also | 
as closely connected and interwoven with ge- 
nealugy and descent ; thus verifying consan- 
gtinity, and affording additional evidence to 
the claimants of hereditary title or of intailed 
landed property. We have daily experience, 
indeed, of the advantages resulting from a 
strict preservation of those gentilitial marks of 
distinction in particular fainilies; so much 
so that an acquaintance with them becomes 
en many occasions absolutely necessary not 
enly fur the illustration which they afford to 
family history, but also for the elucidation of 
national occurrences. It has of late however | 
been the fashion, with some soi disant philoso- 
phers, who for want of calm consideration 
have viewed the subject of heraldry and of 
armorial blazonry through a prejudiced me- 
dium, not only to speak, but also to write of 
them in a style of contemptuons ridicale, / 
treating them merely as the visionary whims 
ofknight-errantry, and as insignificant bau- 
bles, the play things of pomp and vanity. In 
opposition to these novel sentiments we may 
surely state the high estimation with which 
they have been received in all past ages, the 
influence which they have always had in eti- 
mulating to deeds of glory for the public wel- 
fare, the eurnest assiduity with which they 
have been sought after in preference to pecu- | 
wiacy rewards, and the legal proofs which 
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armorial quarterings and impalements hue 
| so freqacufly furnished in or ccurts of jas.’ 
| tiée, verifying lineal and tracing cullateral de. 
| scents, and in the absence of more perishabld 
evidences proving certain passports to here- 
ditary honours, or establishing the rights of 
the orphan . 

In England, the succession and connections 
of famil uve long been subjects of general 
interest, and inthe days of popery they were’ 
carefully régistered in the different: monas- 
teries, the members of whith were not only 
versed in genealogy but in armary, fur the know. 
ledge of arms was closcly connected with the 
stitdy of the former, and when the mode was 
introduced of quartering in the family eacut- 
cheon, thearmo bearings of every beiress 
with whom dn intermarriage bad taken place, 
they became even more nectssary to each 
other, 

In the romantic ages, indced, the whole 
learning of the gentry, with the exception of 
the terms and practice of hunting and hawk- 
ing, seems to have been confined to genéa- 
logical information, and to a knowledge of the 
armorial symbols and fiteal variations peculiar 
to each family with whom they could claim 
affinity ; nay even the fair sex were well vers- 
edin the science of marshalling hereditary 
atchievements,‘a science which claimed a 
share of their time from the more domestic 
pursuits of cookery and devotion ; prompting 
thein not only to superintend the cconomy of 
the kitchen, or to kneel at the consecrated 
altar, brit alzo to become the applauding spec- 
tators of the listed field. 

In reverting to the origin of heraldry, and 
turning over the leaves of the various heraldie 
writers, we findthem differ so much in their 
opinions as to the first use of the practice,” 
that there is scarce an interval of time, front 
the establishment of the Feyptian monarchy 
under Sesostris, until the thirteenth eentory 
of the Ehristian era, that is not considered! 
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y sume of them, as the period of its com- | 
mencement. 

Diedvrus Sicolus has been described by | 
some as an-heraldic writer, when he traces 
the symibolical distinctions assumed by Anu- 
bis aud Macedo, the sons of Oxyris; the 
children of Israel are also considered as using | 
‘the art by the insignia of their tribes, as detail. j 
ed to their great progenitor in a heavenly 
vision; and the herocs of the earliest ages in 
Pagan history are looked upon as decked out 
inall the pomp of chivalry, and distinguished 
by armorial bearings: as a proof of which 
they tell us that the Assyrians hore for their 
arms a dove argent, in allusion to the nawe 
ofthe far-fumed Semiramis: nay sume of the 
commentators go so far as to advert to this 
armorial custom as illustrative of a passage 
in Jeremiah, where the prophet prays to be 
preserved from the auger of the duve, as if 
thus alluding figuratively to the power of 
Babylon. In Grecian story too, have been 
discovered traces of heraldry, in the devices 
on the shields of the heroes at the siege of 
Thebes, as described by Euripides ; and in 
the symbols, which Valerius Flaceus mentions 
as being depicted on the bucklers of the daring 
Argonauts. In tracing its origin among the 
Romans, several of the learned have consider. 
ed the orders promulgated to the suldicry by 
‘Augastus, for distinguishing the legions by 
the colour of their cloathing, and by the dif- 
ferent figures on their standards, as a system 
efarmory. ‘These orders, however, prove no- 
thing with respect to the scieuce, they are in- 
deed evidently nothing more than military 
devices peculiar to the legions, but having no 
individual reference whatever, Not so how. 
ever with the jusineginum, or right of pre- 
serving ancestorial statues which some assert 
were among the Romans of the same nature 
and import as the use of hevaldry in later 
ages: and indeed there appears some plausi- 
bility in the position, that the right claimed 
by the nobility and patrician families of ( 
Rome, to the exhibition on all ‘public and | 
sulemn occasions of ancestorial images, as | 
hereditary testimonies of a noble descent and | 
ot family honours, fur several centuries pre- 
vious to the subversion of that mighty empire, 
actually gave rise to the institution of here- 
ditary blazonry. Lf it was not absolutely so, 
yet stillthe practice seems closely connected 
with the Gothic customs; for as the Kou 
placed the statues of their ancestors in the | 
vestibules and before the gates of their pa'aces, 
x0 our ancieut nobility and gentry used to 
viace their banners, helmets, and shiclds, in 
their gloomy halls, and had their couts of aruis 
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cut in stone over their gateways or emblazon- 
ed in the windows of their religious edifices, 
uot only as monuments of their nobility and 
aucient descent, but also as incentives to their 
descendants to emplate the glory of their furc- 
fathers. 

Of the advocates for the modern origin of 
armorics, some tell us that they were first in- 
vented by the Germans in the tenth century, 
and that they were coeval with, or proceeding 
from, the tilts and tournaments of that age. 
By others the crusades and other expeditions 
against the infidels, a8 well as to the Holy 
Land, have more generally been considered as 
the orizin of heraldry ; this indeed is contro~ 
verted by soine proofs that Frederic Bar- 
barossa, Emperor of Germany, at an earlier 
period assigned arms to particular families in 
theempire ; whilst the more moderate aud 
less opinionative are content with acknow- 
ledging the primary institution of hereditary 
armoury may be referred to the tournaments 
held towards the close of the teuth century, 
that its growth may be attributed to the cru- 
sades, and that its final perfection arose from 
family pride, and from the repeated celebration 
of jousts aud tournaments even to the six- 
teenth century, when the use of ancient 
chivalric armour became almost superseded 
by the general aduption of fire arms, We must 
premise, however, that in the origin of bla- 
zoury and heraldry, these armorial distinctions 
were merely personal, aud not hereditary ; nor 
did they become generally so until after the 
time of the cruxades, when the cross, the 
crescent, and the scallop shell were acded to 
the bearings, and when the party-coloured 
sash and sword belt gave rise, by its different 
modes of being worn, to the band and fesse, 
when the other honourable ordinaries were 
also adopted. As to the particular use of 
heraldry in England, some of our autiquarians 
have represented Edward the Confessor, aud 
even Alfred, as bearing devices on shields 5 
that may have been the case as personal dis- 
tinctions, but there are no certain proofs of 
the facts, as there is no appearance of armorial 
bearings on the tomb of the latter, nor on any 
ancicut monument of those ages. Most of the 
tombs and sepulchral monuments of an older 
date than the eleventh century are indeed de- 
atroyed; but on the few which remain, we 
can find uo traces of heraldry, nor are there 
avy marks of armory in churches until long 
atter, 

Having thus investigated the origin of our 
subject, we shall proceed in our next Number 
to cousider its clements; iu the mean time, 
we shall close this with a short analysis of a 


























as ON THE ABUSE OF TIME. 


word much used, though unfortunately but 


Tittle understood, we mean the word gentle- ' 


wan. Iu former tines, gentlemen were divid- 
ed iuto three distinct orders; the first were 
gentlemen of ancestry, Uncy whuse ancestors had 
orne arms for four generations at Icast; the | 
sccoud were gentlemen of blood, whoseancestors 
had borne arms for three generations; and the | 
third were gentlemen of coat armour, though vot 
of bluod, those who had the first grant of arms, | 
or were the first or second in desceat from the | 
first grantee. A distinction was also made in | 
Saveur of some who were gentlemen in rauk, 
though not of coat armour; and it was ex- 
pressly stipulated that when a yeoman’s son 
was advanced to spiritual dignity, he was 
then equal tu 2 gentleman of coat armour; 
but ifa doctor of the civil law, he was then to 
be considered as equal toa gentleman of blood. 
At that time there were also certain privileges 
bupposed tu belung to the order of gentlemen, 
inudependcat of their mere rank and superi- 
erity: in all civil cases, the word of agentle- 
mao was taken before that of a churl, or in- 
ferior person; if a churl detracted from the 
honour of a gentleman, he had a remedy in 
law, but if one geutleman defathed another, 
the combat was permitted ; and it was further 
regulated that a clown might not challenge u | 
gentleman, because their conditions were un- | 
equal, With these stipulations in favour of | 
the gentlemau, he had also many superior 
duties expected from him; of these duties we 











shall give an abstract for the beucfit buth of 
gentlemen and ladies of the present day ; par- 

ticularly to enuble the latter to distinguish 
, between the real gentleman and his cuunter- 
i feit. The perfect gentleman then wae expcct- 
| ed to love, honour, and fear God; to walk after 
; his conmnaudments, and to bis power defeud 
\ aud maintain the Christian religion ; to be 
; loyal and serviceable to his prince aud coun- 
try; to use military exercises; to frequent. 
the wars, and to prefer honour befure worldly 
wealth; to be charitable to the distressed, 
aud tosupport widows aud orphaus; to re- 
verence magistrates, aud thuse placed in au- 
thority. These were his public duties. Iu 
his private depurtment, he was to cherish and 
encourage truth, virtue, and honesty, and to 
avoid rivt, intemperance, sloth, aud all dis- 
honest recreations and company; to beof a 
courteous, geutle, and affable deportment to 
all men, and to detest pride and haughtiness 5 
to be of au open aud liberal heart, delighting 
in hospitality according to the means with 
which God had blessed him, to be true and 
just in his word and dealing, and in all re- 
spects to give no cause of ufieuce. 

In this long list, we see not aword of suur- 
inehand, or of the liberties of the Bench! but 
such was the gentleman of ancient times; 
how far our modern fine gentlemen have im- 
proved on the original plan, is a point om 
which the adies must decide ! 

(To be continued.) 
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ON THE ABUSE OF TIME. 
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“Time wasted is existence—us'd is life ; 
* And bare cxistence man to live urdaiu'd, 
 Wrings and oppresses with euorinous weight."—YOUNG. 


— 


Or the vicissitudes, embarrassments, and 
misfortunes to which Laman life is perpetually 
exposed, there is not a more prolitic source 
than a violent attachment to fashivnable fol- 
lies; and, unduubtedly, the most serious, 
melancholy, and laborious of all employments 
is having no employment at all nor any inter- 
wal energy to: sustain the weight of listlessncss 
or obviate the everlasting yawn of dulness, 
pining for anusement, a yawo plainly indica- 
tive of the pains and peualties of idleness, and 
the dismal moments of vacuity, with which 
existence, under such circumstances, is so 
miserably clogged as to become a burthen 
rather than a blessing, 

Mr. and Mrs, Brereton had long figured in 


the fashionable circles of the gay; but thought. 
less extravagance svou dissipating their means 
of indulgence, which were perfectly inadequate 
to their unbounded profusion, economy and @ 
fear of their creditors had suggested the neces- 
sity ofa cheap retircment in the south-westera 
pacts of England. 

But, alas! content became not the companion 
oftheir solitude; be was for ever brooding 
over the past joyuus bours of imaginary gaiety, 
with wuceasing anxiety for their quick retro,” 
and she was for ever meditating on the fancied 
conquests which her charms had made, but 
which now fading they could make no more. ° 

No longer sustained by the uuabating rou- 
tine of their former amusements, which had 
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distracted only and not improved their vacant 
minds, the love of society was constantly rag- 
ing, and unfit for seclusion, they panted to} 
retaro to that world which they had abandon- ! 
ed. 1 

Their monotonous days passed on, undis- 
torbed by any incidents, save what their que- 
ralous complaints at the want of former prn- 
dence and the disagreeables of retirement: 
could at times present tu diversify the same- 
ness of their veyetative existence. 

“Shall we never again return to the bosom 
of the charming world? must we fur ever 
semain buried in this hateful spot? must the |! 
dull, the masquerade, the fascinating ecard." 
table, no more delight?” would Mrs. Brere- | 
ton, as she yawned with exnei, continually ex- 
claim, whilst her equally tauguid husband, | 
incapable either of mental or bodily exertion, | 
with responsive sighs, would echo the chorus, | 
“Jam sick, | an fatigued of the cursed conn. | 
try and its enchanting prospects; petrify me, 
but fam nearly anvihilated by the stapid 
bore of murmuring surges, rising suns and full 
orhed mouns, with the pleasing accompeni- 
ots of cawing rovks, meandering streams. 
flowery lawns, and the dull e¢ cetera of a rural 
life. If walk out in the villainous country, 
either a thorn pricks me in the foot, my skin 
is lacerated by brambles, or a serpent winds 
around my ancies. Oh! give me the smooth 
and level streets of London, where there are 
no hills to fatigue, no thorns to prick, nv bram- 
bles tu lacerute, and no serpents to sport their 
folds around me!" Aud then concluding 
with a preternatural extension of countenance, 
almost productive of a lapsed jaw, his heavy 
eye-lids would sink under the pressure of 
inanity, and nasal tones alone would prove 
his existence. 

Thus joyless, despondent, and dissatisfied 
did they waste their precious time, which ever 
moves languidly to those who make no proper 
‘re of it, and thus it will ever move tu the 
trifling iusects of mortality, who, like childish 
fickleness that delights in destroying its toys 
that it may be indulged with new ouves, flutter 








LE WOMAN on 
their gay mornings in the sunshine of the 
world, withoat asingle thought on the culti- 
vation of their reason or the possibility that 
before long, their wings may he moistened 
and rendered useless by the adverse dew of 
evening sorruwe: down they sink to the hum- 
ble ground, and too late, they make the dise 
covery that the gaieties of jollity have left 
only the anguish of illespert hours, and that 
the varieties of fashionable life have neither 
stored their minds with intellectual pleasures 
nor rendered them capable of coping with the 
miseries of seclusion. Bearing with them 
then tetheir solitude, no resources that can 
supply amusement, afford patience, or teach 
resignation, the catastrophe terminates, as 
might be expected from sugh frivolity, either 
in absolute despair and self destruction, ur, 
what is worse perhaps to such short-sighted 
beings, in horrible obscurity, where veither 
friend nor enemy endeavours to molest them. 
How important then are the dutics annexed 
tolife, but alns! how short is the duration fur 
their performance! ovght not a recollectiva 
of these tu preseribe the proper stimulative to 
such an employment of existence, that may 
be hereafter remembered with satisfaction ! 
Sickuess may impede our progress to pros- 
perity ; disease may chill the ardour of our 
pursuits, accidents may endanger our lives, or 
the cold hand of death may suddeuly bear us 
to that “bourne from whence no traveller 
returns,” when we least expect or are pre- 
pared for the fatal vissitude: how necessary 
then is the endeavour 
“To catch the light wing’d moments iu their 
flight, 
“And stamp importance on the passing 
hour !"—CoLes. 





But alas! how little is this thought of! al- 
though the advantages to be obtained are so 
innumerable, yet our iuvention is perpetually 
on the rack, 





“To lash the lingering moments into speed, 
“Aud whirl us, b:ppy riddance, from our- 
selves "Young, 








THE REASONABLE WOMAN. 


— 


Tue following story is told by a French 
nobleman, in a very scarce book which ap--| 
peared in 1750. It is thought essential to! 


without attending to that date, tbe story 
would appear incredible. 
Madame d‘Orviie possessed great know. 


specify this date, as it is probable that the ‘| ledge of the buwan heart. Ehad not been 

treed of such sensible women as our heroine, ;| half an hour in her company, when she judg- 

inuearly extinct in modern France, so that |] ed I was uneasy in mind. She however feigu- 
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ed not to perceive it, and thinking she would 
give me pleasure by endeavouring to dissipate 
wy melancholy, she proposed a little excur- 
siou on the Seine to 2 village a few leagues 
from Paris, near which ber husband bad a neat 
country-house. “ We shall set off to-morrow 
morning,” said she, “ with some of wy female 
triends.” She pressed me so much, thet J was 
obliged to promise to be of the party. 

Next day I went to Madame d'Orvil at 
the appuinted hour. I fouud the company 
assembled and only waiting fur me. 

We were six persous, Madane d'Orville, 
per husband, three women whom 1 did not 
know, and myself. We proceeded in a car- 
riage to the waterside and going on board a 
handsome barge, glided gently down the river. 

The three ladies were the wives of the priv- 
gipal merchants who resided in the neighbuur- 
houd of M.d'Orville. Oue ouly was tolerably 
pretty, the other two were uld, not to say aged, 
and with this defect they ridiculously at. 
tempted to sport youthful airs and graces, and 
to pique themselves on the brillian¢y of their 
wit. 

The handsome lady appeared contented 
with her goodseuse. Her manners were sim- 
ple, without vulgarity. She did not try to 
please, but nevertheless she pleased. She was 
gentle, spoke little, and when she did speak, 
good seuse and reason always influenced her 
discourse. The others on the contrary chat- 
teved incessautly; burst into fits of laughter, 
on every occasion, and without any occasion. 
They affected giddy airs, and also to be prim, 
were vutrageousty civil, and indifferently po- 
lite. In short they were a brace of as arrant 
gossiping trots as ever were seen. 

Unfortunately I found myseif placed be- 
tween them, and consequently obliged to en- 
tertain them. J believe they thought me stupid 
enough, for | did not say much to them dur- 
ing our little navigation, which luckily ended 
sooner than L expected. r 

The country bouse of M. d'Orville was 
beautifully situated. We remained there five 
days, were magnificently regaled, and he did 
all he could to amuse us. Weary of the con- 
versation of those two women, | passed ny 
time in ang ing, or walking in the perk; and; 
at last discovered a charming little brove, 
where I delighted to stroll, but being already 
tired of the country I hankered to return to 
Paris. Madame d'Urville who observed all my 
proceedings, soon perceived that I sought 
solitude. She gucssed that the company 
of the two old women was displeasing to me, | 
aud she guesacd rightly; but, carrying her 
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love with some cruel or inconstant beauty, and 
in order to cure me, she could hit on no bet- 
ter remedy than to vet me lo engage her pretty 
city-frjend, whose simple gnd oatural maaners 
were very pleasing. But a comical adventure 
pot astop tu that project. 

This Bourgeoise bad a hnsband, who, cone 
trary to the custom of Parisians, was uncom 
toonly jealous; he was not a Parisian, beings 
native ef Lyon, and of Italian extraction, 
This man had permitted his wife to make one 
of our party,and could not attend her himeelf, 
on account of some pressing business. He 
touk it into his head to repent that be bad 
given her that permission, and to come acd 
fetch herhome. He arrived ou the third day, 
about ten inthe morning, just as [ was offer. 
ing wy arm to his wife, who was inclined ta 
take a walk, 

At this sight he was beside himeelf, and not 
being able to dissemble his jealousy, he gave 
such an indeceut loose to his tongue, that 
was almest tempted to give him a sound horse- 
whipping; but as I am naturally an euemy to 
violence, I spoke geutly to him, aud repre- 
sented thathewas to blame thus to quarcel 
with bis wife, who was in good company, aod 
to whose proper conduct he might safely trust 
bis honour. : 

Taiking reason jo such a brute, was only 
losing time; le abruptly replied, that he did 
not like his wife to walk with fops; | euswer 
ed that 1 did not deserve that epithet, and 
continued to talk culmly to him: but the 
noise he made brought M. and Mad. d'Orville, 
who having learned the occasion of the dis- 
iturbance, scolded him like people who had 
known bim of old, and obliged bim to apulo- 
gize for his behaviour to his wife and me. 

He svon forgot all his grievances, especislly 
i when he sat down to his bottle, which he was 
fond of, and in which he was indulged. 
| After dinner we took the walk which he had 
i interrupted in the morning. Mad. d'Oreille 
| had the address to divert the attention of her 
! other friends, and to lead them another way, 
i whiletI gently and insensibly ted Mad. Bernardi, 
| (which was the name of the pretly lady) into 
ithe grove. There I began to pity her tor be- 
| ing Lied touch a perverse and ridiculous hus- 








\\ bund. T told her he ricbly deserved she should 


| punish him for his injurious suspiciommy aud 
iat the saine tine I offered her my services to 
| revenge herself for the uffrout. 

| Mad. Bernardi was beautiful, and just tura- 
led of twenty-four. The opportunity wat 
| favourable: the country air inspived voluptus 
{ousness; and suppose she felt as much ive 





suspicious still farther she imagined | was in } 


| dignation as [ against her Lusbaud. 
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With this idea, } had reasun to be surprised |, 
at her answer, 

“It is,” said she, “ about two years since I 
was married to that mao, who is rich aod 
avaricious. My parents (who have made their 
fortune io trade) only consulted their own 
interest and vanity in the match; (fur M. 
Beroardi had just purchased a place which 
give him the privileges of nobility.) He has: 
always bebaved very illto me; he lovcs me, 
nutwithstanding which, he docs not scruple 
sometimes to prefer the vilest women to me. 
He is jealous into the bargain. You are ami-, 

_ able; all this is more than enough to give a) 
relish to the project of revenge which you pro- i 
pese; and perbups I might consent, if I did | 
not know thut that tengeance would fall more 
on me than on my husband. To do one's self 
a mischief iano revenge. 1 own that in the | 
eye of the world the gallantries ofa wife render 
the husband ridiculous; but you will also 
allow that they likewise dishonour the wife ; | 
now there is no proportion between the dis- | 
bonour and the ridicule. You will tell me that | 
dishurour cannot take place if the intrigue be | 
bat ciscovercd. You will boast of your dixcre- 
tion, your probity. All that is admirable 
But do you not perceive that of two things, 
ove must necessarily happen, either that I} 














thould euter inte a settled intercourse with | 
you, or that the services which you offer mei, 
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do not extend beyond the present moment ? 
In the first case, the disgrace and the cclat 
infallible: iu the second, I might risk con- 
ceiving an attachment for you to no purpose, 
for supposing you were to take a liking to me, 
which is by no means certain, 1 could not cun- 
tinue to live on the same footing with you, 
without loss of reputation, and without draw. 
ing many evils on myself which I easily fore- 
sce. The best avengement a woman can take 
on a husband, of whow she has reason to com- 
plain, is te have been authorized by his ex- 
ample tu be false to him, and not to have beea 
su. No other vengeance is equal to that, and 
the pleasure of committing a crime, were it 
daily repeated, is of no value in comparison 
to the satisfaction which one incessantly must 
fecl, from always leading au irreproachable 
conduct.” 

J had nothing to reply to such just rea- 
sons; and | acknowledged that it were to 
be wished all women might think so judici- 
ously. 

Ishould hate beet ashamed to have com- 
hated such legitimate and reasonable seutie 
meats; and I felt nothing but esteem and re- 
spect for the lady who possessed them. 

At last, having tasted all the innocent 
pleasures of the country we icturned to Paris 
in the manner we came, and speut the cvening 
at the house of M.u’Orville. 
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SINGULARITIES OF GREECE. 
FROM BARTHOLDY'S TRAVELS IN GREECE. 


— 


“We no longer flnd any carriage-roade , 
in Greece; Chose which are meutioned by the ! 
entients are generally in sucha state, in the 
Present day, that it is difficult to imagine how | 
® carriage can bave ever rolled over them. We | 
often meet also with such aukward passes that 
a prudent traveller will get off his horse, which 
js particularly the case near Delphos, between 
Sicyon, Nemea, and Argos ; and on the sacred | 
road from Athens tu Eleusis. At the same 
time, all these quarters exbibit occasional 
traces of the old roads. To travel un fuot 
is not advisable, because the inhabitants, aod 
Perticnlarly the ‘Turks, would take such a 
traveller either for a begsar or for a person 
wholly ont of his senses; so that the only al- 
ternative is to go on horseback. It is common j 
for inxperienced travellers to take as a guard 
the janissaries of their respective consuls or 
tinisters; but these jimissarics are much 
derpised by the Turks at large, on accouat of ' 








their frequent intercourse with Christinas; 
ana they have seldom much courage, but 4 
great portion of selfixsiiness; it is a far better 
way to be accompanied by a Tartar. The 
posts in Greece are very long, generally from 
twenty to thirty miles; but if a traveller un- 
derstand the way of stimulating his guide's 
pace he ge‘sou rapidly, The accommodations 
for travelling in Greece ave very bad Provi- 
sions are by no means abundant: mutton aud 
poultry are the mast frequent articles of diet ; 
oil is se: ved up instead of Lutter; rice also is 
common, Iu the seeson are likewise tu be 
found egz*, huney, dricd fiys, and the varioug 
fruits belcnging to warm climates, such as 
raisins, pomegranates, oranges, and apples; 
seldum cherries, plums, or pears; and ucver 
gooseben ies nor straw berries. ‘Che Greck and 
Turkish cookery has great var » butis tuo 
much loade:] with spices and tat. We seldom 
ace a solid joint ef meat on their tables; bug 
lia 
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every thing is bashed in small picces, and 
Doiled tu rags, which suits very well with their 
mode of cating without either knife or fork. 
If the natives happen to use these instruments 
at any time for the sake of pleasing Europeans 
they are observed to forget themselves every 
moment, and to substitute their fingers. As 
to tables, pone are fouud in the Levant, unless 
it should accidentally happen that one had 
been imported, People even write on their 
knees. Neither have they any chairs, but 
they sit on couches placed all round the room. 
When the dinner hoor arrives, a servant brings 
in astool, which he places with the feet up- 
wards; and around tin plate, put on the top 
of the stool, makes the table. It stands about 
afoot from the ground; and in the way in 
which they sit, the guests are just within reach 
of the dishes.: Cusbions are placed around, 
and every one sits duwn, and crusses hiv legs. 
The servant then brings in a long narrow 
tablecloth, which he lays round the table, 
tid of which each gucst appropriates the part 
that is opposite to him. Next comes bread 
cut in small pieces, somewhat in the way in 
which we cut it for children; each person 
tukes twenty or thirty slices, and places them 
before him. The dishes are uext brought in, 
one by one, generally without a spoon, cven 
when thre is sauce, in which the custom is 
to dip the bread; and every persun puta his 
hand in the dish, and tukes out whatever piece 
Be likes. The most amusing sight is in the 
“tise of poultry; which, although always over- 
boiled, it is no casy maticr to disjoint with 
the fingers. A Turk thinks nothing of dip- 
ping his fingers into a plate of honey, so that 
this is not the country for a delicate cater or 
an epicure to visit; aud the wines in particu- 
lar would not suit him, siuce they have an 
unpleasant taste like rosin; however, a! 
Smyrna and Constantinople, much good living 
is to be seen. 

















“Ta regard to lodging, the accommodation 
throughout the Levant is as pour as the diet. 
Between Smyrna avd Ephesus, we were forced 
to pass the uight in an inn so badly sheltered 
from the weather that we had much difficulty 
in avoiding the rain. The adjuining apart- 
ment was a stable without a door, and the 
camels put their heads very familiarly ivto 
owr room. At Mavromati, the ancient Mes- 
sina, which iv now a wretched village, we were 
lodged iv an old deserted tower, where the 
posts were so rotten as to be likely to tumble 
over our heads. Jusects #lso cause a great 
annoyance to travellers; the sofas swarm with 
them, and the bugs are also very troublesome. 
At Athens, my fellow-traveller swang up his 
bed like a hummock; and I had reconrse to 
the expedient of changing every night the 
situation of mine; gauze eurtains should ab 
ways be carried ow a journey in this country. 
Oa board of ship, the ‘annoyance from the 
insects iv shucking. 

“| uever found it necessary to pnt on the 
Turkish dress, which is requisite only for 
those who travel in Egypt, Arabia, Persia, 
and Judea, where European clothing is a no- 
velly. The accommodations, however, will 
increase with the number of travellers. ‘Ihe 
English bave hitherto been the principal visi- 
tous, and the title of milordo has consequently 
j become generally applied to all gentiemcu 

who do not happen to be physicians or mer- 
chants. J often heard of Dutch and Swedieh 
lords, and I passed for a Prussian lord. At 

Patros, I saw one Achmet, who had a smat- 
| tering of several European languages, and was 
| accordingly styled a Turkixh lord. Next to 
the English, the Russiaus are the chief visi- 
tors of Greece ; united to the Greeks in reli- 
gious belief, and feared by the Turks for their 
victories, (hey traverse the Turkish possessiva 
like landholders visiting tenauts whose lease 
is drawing to a close.” 














THE LATE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


— 


Ir always gives us pleasure to be the{{ and scrious part of them we flatter ourselves 


means of introducing to the public any literary 
work which we conceive calculated tu do good, 
and to advance the interests of religion and 
morals, the only solid b: of national wel- 
fave. A life of the late Bishop of London, 
Dr. Porteus, bas been just published hy a lay- 
man of Merton College, Oxford; and from 
the reasons above mentioned, if we have any 





authority with our readers ‘and with the sober | 


that we have) we now avail ourselves of it, 
most seriously and hear! 





ily to recommend this 
book; and, at the same time, at once to jus 
tify and enforce this recommendation, we have 
made the fullowiug extract. After having 
given an account of his death aud will, the 
layman thus draws his eharacter:— + 

“ Such was the life, and such the termina- 
tion of it, of this truly good man; 4 life, the 
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whole course of which may teach us, that 
there is no necessary contrariety betweest the 
innocent enjoy ments of this world, aud the due 
discharge uf those duties which musi at once 
easn and prepare us for the next’ The world 
is most assuredly a stage of daty—a course 
of peril and temptation, which in the different 
shapes of prosperous and adverse fortune, of 
bealth and sickucss, of wealth and poverty, 
are presented to the buman passions. The 
main object of the tregic drima, says a learned 
heathen, is to purge and puiify the passions— 
tu confirm what are good, by stirring them 
up and exercising them ; and tu purge off what 
is bad, by exciting iv uaa borrur of them as 
we see them in others. It is in the same man- 
iwrin the great drana of life as presented to 
the Christian Actor. The incidents are dis. 
tributed by the Almighty wisdum, which, hav. 
ing made aus, knows the constitution of our 
nature, the furce uf var frce will, the strengt! 
of passions, the weakuess of reason, and the 
power of grace. Nothing happens tu us, there 
fore, without a due and sufficient cause in the 
wisdom and goodness of God ; if we fail, it is 
not because our knees are made tuo weak to 
wand, We have adversities t» strengthen, to 
eal, and to correct us; we have prosperi 
tis to comfort and assist us. If it. be an irr: 
ligious and impious cuntumacy to exhibit in. 
patience aad peevishuess uuder calamities, 
either scat or permitted fur such wise ends: 
is it not iagratitude, superadded to an equal 
degree of contumacy, to fly in the face of the 
bounties of Providence; aud by an unwise ri- 
gour, and unnece: 




















ry reserve, decline to par- 
take of the good which he bas spread before 
us, It is a wrung notion of the guoduess of 
Providence to believe that he distributes 
either prosperity or adversity without an equal 
porpose. It is the decided ductrive and per- 
petual language of Scripture and: its Divine 
Author, that nothing buppens to man which 
is not positively Wiiaen and immediately 
DInecTeED by the Almighty Father It isin 
this respeet in the inoral as in the natural 
World—the same Providence suverns the sun- 
shine and the mvest. There is, indeed, one 
difference, which should be coustantly befure 
our cyes,—the system of Nate revolves by 
las, which, beicg once established, are per- 
petual. The m:ral world, the events aud is- 
sues of human actions, are not sv connected 
in cause and eff-ct, nut sv straigttened in 
uatural necessity —T mcau by any previously 
diviue establis necessity, for God forbid 
that, with sespe:! to Himsecr, I should ase 
Decessity in any otter sense) but that they 
must be consdued as Cnlirciy in the hands 






























aud ender the will of the Supreme Being, 
who, accordingly as he secs best, permite, cow- 
firms, controuls, or diverts them fiom whit 
the philosophy and observation of men de 
minate their nataral order and connected 
train. 

“ With respect to the character of Dr. Por- 
teus, a very few words umy be uecessary. Hiv 
person was tall and commanding, and whet 
vobed and in the pulpit, inspired a kind of 
awe, which was only dispetled as it was cou- 
verted into Christian affection by the evidence 
of his goodness. Perhaps no preacher obiaincd 
a more immediate command over the reason 
aud feelings of his congregation. This caa 
ouly be attributed: to his ardent sincerity and 
hencvulence. Fhese principles of his hen’, 
like the vitat stream in his body, gave their 
quality and character to the tune of his vaice, 
and to the features of his’ countenauce. Ue 
had scarcely uttered a dozen sentences of bia 
discourse betore his beavers saw that his hewt 
and feelings and convietion were in his subjcet, 
and tuat he labsuged only to awaken them to 
their goud, In a sabject so congenial tu the 
human heart as is piety, nothing more iv uc. 
cessrry to command aad te And attention, 

“With respect to bis abilities it might scem 
needless tu say any thing. 


















Wuh come men, 
however, Ins abilities: have been uader-ruted, 
because, with respect tothe biandishments of 
style, he gave not into the fopperies of the 
age; he fixed his attention in things, and act 
on words; and, having more at heart the cause 
of his Divine Master than his own reputation, 
be spoke, preached and wrote, 80 as to be rather 
useful, aud therefore intellig.tle, th: 
quire any personal admiration. It is unjust, 
however, to say, that, consicercd with retere 
ence to its subject and purpose (and these are 
principles on which all compusition should 
be judged) his style was defective in its dug 
portion of ores jes. Scme of 
his published Discuurses wili not suffer ia 
comparizon with any modcra eloquence; thein 
words arc precise, without aay seeming labour 
in searchang them out; their sentences musi- 
cal, without formatity or affectation; thei 
gencral langucge condi nsed and puinted, w.the 
or cenceit; aud what an aniwnt 
Critic at least would dcem worthy of ao small 
praise, they admirably aad pecuharly express 
and convey whatever may he the frelings of 
the Preacher, and the tune of the subject. 
They rise in Uinmph, or they fall in ew 
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veut and cleg 


out ubsewiry 
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sion they dow in benevolence; 


| abrupt and impsssioned in exhortation; whem 





their purpose is tu rcasou, they are simple aad 


intelligible, but) precise in their meaning, aud 
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grummatical in their verbal texture; but when jj would give,” said he, €oceasionally even to 





the work of reason has been done, and their | the street keggar, that 1 might keep up in 


ubject is to make the appeal to the heart, the 
Divine Muse of Christian Chavity itself couid 
not wish a sofier, awecter, simpler Lyre. Let 
those who require a proof of this, read his 
published Discourses on the genins of Chi istia- 
nity, and the various ways uf doing goud to 


our feliows, 


 Aundst his most serious octupations, Bi- 
shop Porteus was not insensible to all the 


pleasures and charms of sociely; on the con- 
teary, no man enjoyed them mire, In b's 
hours of relaxation, ke was convivial aud face- 
tious; where the nature of his society ad- 
mitted it, innocently trifling ; and with respect 
to conversation and imagiuation, cven boyishly 
playful. He delighted above measure in a 
pun, aod the more miserable it was, the more 
he cujoyed it. His Parlour hid a merrimcat, 
and even a noise, which would have rendered 
it acceptable to a herd of boys from a Board. 
ing-school; it was the corstant scene of hap 
piness, and of that mirth of countenance 
which is lighted up from the heart. 

“ Nothiag could surpass his g:nerosity 
thore ab at him, and to whom any sufi 
consideration give the slightcst claim upou 
him. Jt was one of bis maxims, aud should 
never be forgotten, that it was a duty of Chris- 
tian prudence not to be too scrupalous in 
examining the claims uf the distressed; 1 











! myself the habit of benevolence. It might do 
thir no good, but it would awaken exercise, 
, aod thereby confirm the principle and feeling 
of charity in myself? 

“To sum up all, his whole life seemed a 
Kind of transevipt and rea! zation of the Gospel 
of his blessed Master; and he laboured in 
| nothing ao much, as to fill up io himseif that 
i pictare of Christian perfection which the con- 
stant atudy of the Scriptures had drawn on 
his imagination, Hence it was, that he was 
ya bright example of what Religion can effict 
jie the human character. Fo bis was seen how 
| bappys how tranquil, in what sweet security, 
| iu what uadisturbed peace, could pass the life 
of the true Christian; and that cheerfulness 
was not only not forbidden, but wae the ne- 
cesary, the naturai result of trae aud ratioual 
picty. In him was seen, that however any 
; mistaken votions or wilful perversions may 
j bave represented the spirit of a Christian lie, 
and the measute of duty and sacrifice required 
by its Auther, that tbis Cluistianily, properly 
jtaderstood, requires nothing but what ree 

son, if equally instructed, and without the mo. 
| 6 of Christian obedience, would of itself 
j require for human quod, that its * yoke is easy, 
| and its burthen is light; its ways are ways of 

































pleasantuess, aud all its paths are peace.” 
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CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF THE ELECTRIC EEL. 
BY MONSIFUR HUMBOLDT, 


—— 


Tue. rivers aud lakes of the low provinces , about six feet in leneth, 


of Vouzuela and the Caraceas, abound with 
the gomaulas electricus, ur eclectic cel; called 
tem ladar by the Spatish culunists, aud anguiile 
tremdtante by the French settlors of Guyana, 
which possesses the singular faculty of stun- 
re. Plas, 








fing its prey by aw electric isch 
however, met with rust frequently in the 
small stagnant pouls that are dispersed ati 
tervals over the immense plains which exteud 
from the Qveuoceo and Apnre. The old road 
near Urusion has been actually abandoned, on 
account of the danger cxpericuced in crossing 
aturd, where the rules were, from the eflects 
of concealed shocks, often paralyzed and 
drowned. Even the angler sometimes receives 














The structure of its 
| nervous s: stent las bees accurately described 5 
bat the comparison of its cellular furniture 
with the composition of the electric battery, 
in entirely Cuciful, aud seems vo wise calcu 





lated for assisting ws ia the explication of the 
pt@nomena. ‘The brilliant science of elecui+ 
city. it inusthe confessed, is still in ite infaneye 
PL ilusoplers have assumed the existence of au 
electric (uid withont proof, and talk of the 
mmutiarly as if they were 














galvanic current as 
deserib:ug the operation ofa real and tangible 
substance. Were such expressivns ae rely 
figurative, and forced upon us by the poverly 
ef language, they would be lisble to no mater 
rial objection. Bucifthey orly serve to ful 





astruke, conveyed along his wetied red and | the imagination, ond supply the want of solid 


firhing tine, 
Tie eicctric eel i of coucidersble size, bein 


i argument, it is high fime to reject them, We 
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my safely affirm, tat the supposition of 6& 
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eiectric fluid bas not contributed in any degree f] the principal spct which the gymnoti frequent. 
fo explain the uppearauces. All that we know |] He was couducted to the Cagno de Bera, a 
pf clectric agency consists in a system of at- piece of shallow water, stagnant and muddy, 
teactions ard repulsions, of which the chief || but of the heat of 79 degrees, and surrounded 
relations have been clearly disclused, When |] by a rich vegetation of the clusia rosea, the 
a substance receives or conveys on electric |] Aymencea courburil, the great Indian fig trees, 
shock, all its particles, duvivg acertain minute fiand the eensitive plants with odoviferons 
portion of time, suffer a mutual and violeut || fowers. Here the traveilera soon witnessed @ 
distension. The degree of effect which is |] spectacte of the most novel and extraordinary 
produced, must hence depend on the intensity }} kind :—About thirty horses and wules were 
ofaction combined with its duration. The |] quickly collected from the adjacent savannahs, 
ion excited in the enimal {{ where they run half wild, being only valacd at 
fraine by an electric discharge, is caused by jj seven shillings u-head when their owuer hap- 
the generat, thongh momentary, repulsion |] pens to be known. These the Indians hem ou 
which it communicates to the train of veryes jf all sides, and drive into the marsh; then prese 
The eymnotuselectricus appears to have the {sing to the edge of the water, or climbing 
power of reversing this peocess.— By an cfort f along the extended branches of the trees, arm- 
of volition, perhaps, it can suddenly give its Il ed with long bamboos or barpoons, they, with 
Rervous system the internal derangement ap- jj ioud cries, push the animals forward, and pree 
propriate tothe electric agency, and thus dart || vent their retreat. The gymnoti roused from 
its influence among the bodies in its vicinity. their slumbers by this noise and tumult, 
The sensatioa which the gynnotus occasions is || mount near the surface, and swimming like sa 
highty painful, and leayes a numbness in the | many livid water serpents, briskly pursue the 
parts affected, It indeed resembles more the |/ intruders, and gliding under thcir bellies, dis- 
etect ofa blow onthe bead, than the shock of | charge through them the most vivlent and re- 
8 common elcciric discharge. Ana'ogous to] peated shocks. The horses, convolscd and 
the galvanic excitement, it may however de- || terrified, their mane crect, and their cyes 
pend less onthe absolute inteusity of action, || staring with pain and anguish, make unavail- 
than on the length of its duration. In both |livg struggles to escape. In less than five 
cases, the diffuse shock received is more akin || minutes, two of them sunk under the water 
to the impres-ion made by the rcsiduuin of an |; and were drowned. Victory seemed to declare 
immcnse battery, than to the sharp twitch oc- |j fur the electric eels. But their activity now 
casioned by the explogion ofa small charged jar. |] began to relax. Fatigued by such expeuce of 

The Indiuns entertain such a dread of the || nervous energy, they shot their clectric dis- 
gymnotus, and shew so much reluctance to ap- {| charges with less frequency and effect. The 
proach it when alive and active, that Hum. [surviving horses gradually recovered from the 
boldt found extreme difficulty in procuring a shocks, and became more composed and vigor- 
few of those eels to serye ag the subjects of f ous. Tu about a quarter of an hour the gymnoté 
his experiments. For this express purpuse he fl finally retired from the contest, and in such a 
stopt some days on his journey across the Lanos || state of languor and complete exhaustion, that 
to the river A pure, at the small town of Cala. || they were easily dragged on shore by help of 
bozo,in the neighbourhood of which he was in- |] small harpoons fastencd to cords. This very 
formed they are yery numcrous. But, though | singular plan of obtaining the electric eel is, 
bis landlord took the utmost pains to gratify | in allusion to the mode of catching fish by 
bie wich, he was, after repeated attempts, con- |] means of the infusion of Narcotic plants term- 
stantly unsuccessful. Tired at last of disap. || ed embarbascar conocaballos, or poisoning with 
Poiutincut, he resulved to procced himseli to || horsg. 
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NERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE RUSSIANS, 
6 TRAVEIS IN RUSSIA, LATELY PUBLISHED. 


MAD 
FROM DB. CLARK 





——— 


“ Some of the Russian nobles are much | and the must detestable profligacy. Iu sensu- 
richer than the richest of our English Peers; | ality, they are without limita of law, consci- 
and a vast number, as’ say be supposed, are ,ence, or honour. In their amusement, always 
very poor, To this poverty, and tu these riches, j;ciildien, in their resentinent, women, The 
wre equally joiued the most abject mcunnesses, | tuys of infaute, the baubles of French fops, 








funstitute the highest vbject of their wishes. 
RKovelty delights the bumau race; but no part 
of itseck for yovelty so eagerly as the Rus- 
say mobs Novelty iy thrir debauchevies; 
novelty im theiy gluttony; novelty io their 
qruelly ; vovelly in whatever they pursuc, 
This is wot the case with the lower class, who 
preserve their habils unaltered from one ge- 
weration to another. But there are charac- 
teristics in which the Russan Prince aud the 
Russian peusaut are the same; they are all 
equally barbarous. Visit a Russian, of what- 
evey rank, at his country seat, and you will 
fud bin lounging about, uncombed, up- 
washed, vushaven, half naked, eating raw 
tornips, aud dripking guzss.  ‘Vhe raw turnip 
& banded aboyt in slices, in the first houses, 
wpou a silves salyer, with brandy, as a whet 
before dinuer. Gheiy hair is uutversally ina 
saute ot to be described; and their bod.es are 
qaly divested of vermin when they ficquent 
te bath. Upon those occasions, their sbirts 
and pelisses are held over a bot stove, and the 
heat vecasions the vermin to fall off His a 
fact too uvturious to admit dispute, that from 
the Emperor to the meanest slave, thrpughoat 
the vast empire of all the Russias, including 
all its princes, uubics, priests and peasants, 
there exists not a single individual in a thou- 
saud, whose body is dex itute of vermin, An 
hugiwh gentleman of Moscow, reniding asa 
bouker in the city, assured me, that passing 
ou horseback through tbe sticets, he bas often 
seen women of the highest quality, sitting in 
tye windens of thew palaces, diy strug each 
aghes of vermin sy another that in a dition to 
what [ have said beture, of theis resemblance 
ty the Neapolitans. 

, The true inauneis of the people arc not 
seen in Petcusburgh, nur even in Moscow, by 
epteving the houses of avbility only. Some of 
them, and ceperally those lo whuim Ietters of 
recoup mendatyon aye obtained, bave travelled, 
apd introduce refinements, which their friends 
and companions readily imitate. The real Ryus- 
syan rises at an early hui and breakfasts on a 
draw with black bead. fis dinner at noon, 
cunsisis of the coarsest and 
viands, the scorbutic effects of which are 
cvuntervacted by salled cucumbers, sour cab- 
bage, the juice of bis raceinin, and his nectar, 
Seep, which renders him unmindful 
of dus abject servitude, and barbarous life, he 
perticulurly indulges; sleeping always alter 
eating, and going eurly to his bed. The prin- 
cipal articles of diet are the same every 
where; grease and brandy. A stranger, din 
ing with the most accomplished princes, may 
fin vain expect-% s¢ biv knife and fork 

















most greasy 


quass. 

















changed. If be sends them away, they are 
returned without even being wiped. If be 
Jouks behind him, be will see a servant spit iv 
the plate be is tu receive, aud wipe it with a 
dirty napkin, to remove the dust, If he vev- 
tures (which he should asuid, if he is buugry) 
to inspeet tbe soup in bis plate with too in- 
quistive an eye, he would doubtless discover 
living victimes iu distress, which a Russian, if 
he saw, would swallow with indifference. It 
is nut known to all, that Potemkio used 
to take verum from his head, aud kill 
them op the bottom of his plate at table; 
aud beayteous princesses of Moscow do nut 
scruple to fullow brs example. But vermin un- 
kuown to an Englishman, and which it is uot 
permitted even to mame, attack the stranger 
who incautiously approaches too near the 
persous of their nobility, and visit him from 
their sofas and coairs. If at table he res 
garde his neighbour, he sees him pick 
ing his teeth with bis furk, aud then plung- 
ing it into a plate of meat which is browzbt 
round to all, The hursers of a Russian k.t- 
chen ure inconceivable ; and there is not a bed 
in the whole empire, which ao English tra. 
veller, aware of ils condition, would venture 
to approach, There is, in fact, no degree of 
meanness to which a Russiaw aobleman will 
not condescend. To egumerate the things of 
which we were eye-witnesses would only 
weary aud disgust the reader. J will end 
with one, 

“A hat bad been stolen from our apart- 
ments, ‘The servauts positively asserted, that 
sume young noblemen, who had been more 











| lavish of their friendship and company than 


we desired, had gained access to the chambers 
iu our absence, and had carried off the bat, 
with some other moveables, eveu of Icss value. 
The fact was inconceivable, and we gave up 
credit to it. A few days afler, bemg upoo an, 
excurgion to the convent of the new Jernsulem,? 
forty-five versts north of Muscow, a party of 
the nubles, to whom our intention was made 
known the preceding evening at the club de 
noblesse, overtook us on hurseback. Que of 
them, mounted on du English racer, and habit. 
ed like a Newmarket jockey, rode up to the 
side of the carriage; but his horse being some- 
what voruly, he loxt his seat, and a gust of 
wind carricd off his cap. My companion im- 
mediately descended, and ran tu. recover it 
for its owner; but what was his astonish- 
ment, to perccive his own name, aud the 
name of his halter, on the lining! Jt was no 
other than the identical hat which one of the 
party had stolen frum our lodging, now he 
come a cap, and which, ander its altered 
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shape, might vot have been recognized, but 
for the accident here mentioned.” 

Of the Russian peasautry he says :—-“* We 
observed a striking difference between the pea- 
sants of theCrown and those of individuals. 
The former are almost all in comparatively 
easy circumstances. Their ubrock, or rent, is 
fixed at five roubles a-year, all charges in- 
cluded ; and as they are sure that it will never 
be raed, they are more industrious. The 
peasants belonging to the wobles have their 
abrock regulated by their means of getting 
Money: at aw average throughout the em- 
pire, of cight ur ten roubles. Ut then becomes 
not a ieat for land, but aduwuright tax on 
industry. Each male peasant is obliged by 
law to labour three days in each weck for 
his proprietor. This law takes effect on bis 
arriving at the age of fifteen. If the proprietor 
shuses to employ him the other three days, 
be may; as, fur example, in a manufacture: 
but he then finds bim in food and clothing. 
Matual advantages, however, generally re- 
Jaxes this law; and exceping such as are 
selected for dumustic. servants, or, as above, 
are employed in manufactures, the slave pays 
@ certain abrock, or reut, to he allowed to 
work all the week on his own account. The 
master is bound to furnish him with a house 
and a certain portion of land. The allotment 
of Jand is generally settled by the Siarosta 
{elder of the village), and a mecting of the pea- 
sauts themselves. In the same manner, when 
a master wauls an increase of rent, he sends 
to the Sturosta, who convenes the peasants ; 
and, by that assembly it is decided w bat pro- 
portion each iudividual must pay. If a slave 
exercises any trade which briugs him in more 
money thay agricultural labour, be pays 
ahigher abrock. If, by journeys to Petera- 
burgh, or other cities, he can still earn more, 
his waster permits his absence, but bis abrock 
israised. The smallest earnings are subject 
to this oppression. The peasants employed as 
drivers at the post-bouse, pay an abrock out 
of the drink money they receive, for being per- 
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mitted to drive; as, otherwise, the master 
might employ them in other less profitable 
labour qu his own account. The aged and 
infirm ase provided with fyod, and lodging, 
at their qwaer's expence. Such as prefer 
casual eharity to the miserable pittance they 
receive from their mastey, are frequently fur- 
nished with passports, and allowed to seek 
i] their fortune; but they sometimes pay an 
qgbrock even fur this permission to beg. The 
number of beggara in Petersburgh is very 
small; as, when one is found he ig immedi- 
ately sent back to his owner. In Moscow, aod 
other towns, they are numerous; though I 
think less so than in Londen. They beg with 
great modesty, in a low and humble tone of 
voice, frequently crossing themselvcs, and are 
much less clamourvus and importunate thaq 
a London beggar. 

“ The master has the power of correcting 
his slaves, by biows or confinement, but if he 
is guilty of any great crucity, he is amenable 
to the laws; which are, we are told, executed 
with great impartiality. Lu one of the towers 
of the Khitnizorod, at Moscow, there was a 
Countess Soltikof confined for many years with 

| almost unrelenting severity, which she merited 





fur cruelty to her slaves. Instances of bare 
| barity are, however, by no means rare. AT 
Kostroma, the sister of Mr. Kotchetof, the 
| Governor, gave me an instance of a nobleman 
| who had nailed (if [ understood him right) 
\ his servant to a cross. The master was sent ta 
a monastery, and the business was hushed up. 
Domestic servants, and those employed im 
manufactories, as they are more exposed te 
cruelty, so they sometimes reyenge them» 
selves in a terrible manner, A Mr. Hertof, 
brother to Mrs. Schep..tof, who had a great 
distillery, ppeared suddenly, and was 
pretty easily guessed to have been throwa 
into a builing copper by his slaves. We heard 
another instauce, though not from equally - 
good quthority, of a lady, now at Mescow, 
\| who had been poisoned three several times by 
her servants.” . 
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AN ESSAY ON DREAMS, 


ae 


Waew, fatigued with the labours of the 
dey, we retire to our chambers fur repose, and 


sleep has shed its gentle influence over our 


wearied limbs, we often find that our souls, as 

if disdajning the rest required by their mortal 

companions, have been occupied in the con- 

jation of various visionary scenes. These 

visions, or dreains, are often of the wildest and 

most extravagant nature, though sometimes a 
Ne. XU. Vol. IL~—N. 8. 





resemblance may be traced hetween them, 
and some particular circumstance or thought 
which has peculiarly impressed our minds, 
Dreams were supposed by the ancients to be- 
prophetical, and to be caused by a multitude 
of invisible beings employed for that purpose: 
but these superstitious ideas are-now explod- 
ed; and, in the present age, they are con-- 
sidered to arise sulely from certain operations 
Kk 
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of the mind during our sleep, which we shall 
now endeavour to explain. 

When awake, the mind is continually re- 
ceiving new ideas of things, not only by im- 
pressions made on the senses by outward ob- 
jects, but likewise from conversation, reading, 
and reflection. These ideas which are thus 
collected in our minds become associated or 
linked one with another; so that the idea of 
one thing willrecal the idea of another, which 
may recal another idea, and thus the assucia- 
tion may continue without end. The asso- 
ciations ure.sometimes natural, but others are 
very unnatural and ridiculous, and difficult to 
be accounted for, having been produced by 
some peculiar circumstance. 

From this universal principle of association 
it follows, that our ideas should be in con- 
tinual motion, which we shall find to be the 
case. For though we can, by an exertion of 
the will, retain a train of ideas in the mind tu 
reflect on them, yet we know that if the at- 
tention is at all disengaged, these ideas will 
vanish and be succeeded by others, which, 
perhaps, have but little relation to the subject 
of our meditations.—But if, as is sumctimes 
the case in indolent moments, we permit the 
Goating ideas in our minds, excited by sume 
trifling incident, to rise une after the other, 
without correcting the wrong associations, we 
imagine the most vain and unlikely adven- 
tures: this is what is termed, being in a re- 
verie. ‘The story of Alnachassar and his 
basket of crockery is well known, and affords 
an happy illustration of what we have been 
endeavouring to explain. We will ubserve 
further, that these operations of the mind, as 
is evident from the above, are so far independ. 
ent ofthe will or judgment, that though we 
can correct them, and render them in some 
woeasure subservient to our wishes, yet we 
cannot suspend them; and even sometimes, 
when the mind bas been peculiarly affected, 
they will act contrary to the will, and cause 
various ideas to rise in the mind against our 
inclinations, 

. The change tbat is produced by sleep is 
this:—The senses become torpid, and the in- 
fluence of the will or judgment over the mind 
and body is removed, That the will or judg- 
went is not exerted in our sleep, may be con- 
eluded frum the metbods which we take to 
compose ourselves to that state, which con- 
sist chiefly in disengaging its attention from 
our thoughts. The various operations of the 
body, however, which do not depend on the 
will, as the respiration and tbe circulation of 
the blood, continue to act; and hence we con- 


clude, that these operations of the miud, which 
‘are likewise independent of the will, as the as- 
‘ sociatiun of our ideas and others proceeding 
‘from it, are not suspended during sleep. It 
| is these operations of the mind, uncorrected 
' hy the judgment, that occasions those visions 
jor dreams, which sometimes amuse, aod at 
| other times torment our slumbers. 

The idca of our dreams supposes them to 

be nearly, if not wholly, the same thing as 
‘reveries. ‘This iv no new opinion, for it may 
| be found in the writings of Mr. Locke, Mr. 
{ Stewart, and other great philosuphers.—They 
‘are both uceasioned by the same principle of 
association: the influence of the will or judg. 
' ment being in one case removed by indolence, 
‘and inthe other by sleep; the imegivation 
| conceives those extravagant features by which 
| they are both distinguished. It cannot be de- 
‘nied that there is a great resemblance between 
the pictures furmed by the imagination in re- 
veries and those formed in dreams, though the 
latter are often more extravagant, which may 
‘be caused either by the iafluence of the will 
| being more effectually removed, or from their 
! not being so well remembered, by which they 
! areoften rendered very incoherent. 
! Allowing, therefore, that our dreams are oc- 
casioned by the unrestrained or uncorrected 
association of our ideas when asleep, they 
should, in general, bear a relation to circum: 
stances which have lately happened, or to 
some other idea which has forcibly affected 
our minds. This will, in general, be found to 
be true, except when they are influenced by 
particular conditions of the body or other cir- 
cumstances, which we sball endeavour to ex- 
plain in the sequel. Thus, a profitable spe- 
culation would be sufficient to cause the 
slumbers of the merchant to be occupied in 
gaining immense wealth; and the slightest at- 
tention paid by a gentleman to a lady, might 
cause her to dream that he was in love with 
her, more especially if her wishes sided with 
{her imagination. On the other hand, any 
; trifling misfortune or melancholy idea will 
j sometimes render our dreams very painfal 
and afflicting to the mind. 

We cannot, however, in general, assign even 
‘such slight causes, as we have mentioned in 
the above instances, for our dreaws. They ore 
| often, I believe, of such a wild and extravag 
‘gant nature, that it would seem that no oc 
‘ currence which had happened, or any idea ia 





our minds, could have excited them. Yet we 
‘consider that even when awake, and the will 
or judgment is alive to correct any wrong as 


sociations, which one would have thought 
1 











were calculated to excife very epposite ideas 5 


and further, that if we do not check the | 


imagination, what extravagarcies it will con- 
ceive, we shall not wonder at the incunsisten- 
cies of our dreams, or fmagine that they 
could not have been formed by this principle 
of association. Those whose minds are con- 
stantly and properly vecupied, are unconscious | 
of the many idle and extravagant ideas which | 
enter the minds of the indolent, who in gene- 
ral are little better than asleep. Those, neg- 
lecting to exert their judgments, are con- 
tinually imagining the most extravagant 
schemes, which, indeed, appear more extra- 
vagant when we consider their inability to ex- 
ert themselves in any undertaking. Children 
seldom or never dream, which arises from 
their having so few ideas, Likewise savages 
and ignorant labouring men, for want of ideas, 
are seldom troubled with dreaus. The great- 
est dreamers are those who possess lively 
imaginations, more especially when of a nex- 
Persons of this cast of 
miud are too apt to dwell upon every passing 
idea in their minds, ond often render them- 
selves a prey to their imaginations. 

From those causes which we have assigned 
to dreams, it would appear that we should 
dream of something ov other every night, 
which is actually the case, thuugh we do not 
always remember what. For they who are 
in the habit of attending to their dresms, and 
of relating them to their friends, seldom or 
never pass a wight without them; whilst 
others, who pay no altention to them, but im- 
mediately that they rise, employ their minds 
in some of the duties of the day, seldom re- 
collect them, and hence falsely suppose that 
they have not dreamt. We would advise 
those, whose dreams are frequent and trouble- 
some, to follow this method, as the readicst 
way of being rid of them altogether.—Happy 
dreamers will, perhaps, be unwilling to part 
with their dreams, yet we think that the disap- 
pointments which they often experience can- 
not be very pleasing. 

Those persons who sleep very sound, are 
seldom much troubled with their dreams, 
which make but a slight impression on them; 
in fact, it is seldom that we can recollect what 
bas passed in our minds after a saund sleep. 
Our dreams are more frequent, and the im- 
pressions which they make on our minds more 
vivid when our sleep is imperfect : because 
the miud is then partly affected by bodily sen- 
gations, which cause varions ideas to arise in 


vous disposition. 


the mind, either ofa pleasant or opposite na- \ 
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(oF painful. Hence they who never rise when 


they first awake in the morning, but continve 
j dozing in their beds, are in general much 
troubled with dreams at those times, and often 
of an unpleasant nature, arising from the dis- 
turbed state in which they are, which should 
i teach them that it is their duty to rise when 
Dature calls them. : 

We know that the dispositions of our minds, 
and the state of our health, has much induence 
over our thoughts, even when awake, and the 
judgment is alive to correct any wrong asso- 
ciations which might arise from these circum- 
stances. Much greater influence must they, 
therefore, have upon our thoughts, when we 
are asleep, and the will or judgment is not 
exerted. : ; 

It cannot he denied, with respect to the in- 
fluence which the dispositions of our minds has 
upon our dreams, that generally the dreams 
of those of a gay and lively disposition, are 
very flattering, though very extravagant and 
jfanciful; those of a more philosophic and 
| quiet tone of mind are seldom troubled by their 
idreams, which are very slight, and are not 
| distinguished by any very extravagant fea- 
{tures; whilst the slumbers of the nervous 
‘and melancholy are too often turmeuted by 
jgretan, of misery and woe, 

i 





In sickness, or when any of the operations 
, of our bodies are deranged or suspended, we 
are much troubled with dreams of en unplea- 
isant nature, os our bodily sensations which 
i in@luence them are painful. For example, 
we know, that when the nervous system 
‘deranged, or the circulatiun of the blood is 
impeded, our dreams are frequent and dis; 
;agreeable; and when the feelings become 
; much irritated, they will become more vivid 
,Ullthey arrive at what is termed a delirium, 
iwhich often accompanies fevers. Any stop. 
page in the respiration arising from sickness, 
‘or from want of air, causes the most alarming 
‘dreams, which impress our minds so vividly, 
, that we sometimes awake in great horror, with 
{the idea of suffocatiun, or other similar sen- 
| sation. 
Ifthe stomach be loaded by excess, we feel 
in our sleep those disagreeable sensations 
which are termed the night-mare. This, 
“however, is often produced by much slighier 
vcauses, Any acceleration of the blood, either 
from much exercise, or a little excess in 
drinking, is generally accompanied by dreams, 
; Which are either pleagavt or painful, as they 
; may be influenced by other circumstances. 
We observed, in the beginning, that the 
‘ancients imegived their dreams were prophet- 








ture, as oar bodily sensations are ag:ceable 
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ical. Bat this opinion is nut Confined tu tbem, + 
for we believe that there are many even in the 
present day, if their opinions might be de- 
daced from their conduct, who indulge them- 
selves in this childish superstition. We caa- 
not, indeed, deny, that there are some well- 
attested telations of dreams that have been 
remarkably fulfilled ; yet certainly such might 
Wave happened accidentally, and we conceive, 
that a few solital'y instances are not sufficient 
to establish the truth of ap opinion, against 
which so mahy faycible arguments might be 
advanced. 

It is something tery peculiar in our dreams 
and reveries, that we conceive ourselves to be 
actually engaged in scenes, whith are merely 
conceptions of our imaginations. This arises 
from our being uaconsciows of strrounding 
objects, Which woeld remind us of our real 
state, sod world check the wild career of our 
thoughts. Thur it was with Alnathassar, who 
conceiving himeelf fo Be actually possessed of 
what tre merely Yinagined himself to be, be de- 
stroyed by an wblacky motion, in consequente 
of this preposvession, the only means be bad 
of obtaining the objects of his Wishes. 

Hente, it is nbt anlikely, that we tilght 
dream of being actually possessed of the ob- 
ject of any strong desire of our minds, or of 
being actually fn any situation which we 


either feared or desired ; and as it is not im. || 


possible that our hopes or fears might be ful- 
filled, ctr dreams might thus sometimes pre- 
det what would really happea. But « circatn- 
‘ante of this kind Must be considered as 
merely accidental, abd it cadnot be justly in- 
ferred Troma it, that Our dreains are propbetl- 
eal. 

‘We will dbeerve further, how few, if any, 
ef our dreams are fulfilled in comparison to 
those which are not folfilled. How can this 
be accounted for? Was there any thing pe- 
¢vliar in the manner of those dreams which 
were fulfilled, that distinguished them from 
the others? And if Hot, why were not the 
ethers accomplished? Fro the above we 
think it may be conclided, that ifany of our 
dreams were intended td be prophetical, there 
would have been sumething very pecaliur in | 
their manner, by which they might be dis- 
tinguished from our éothmon dreame. If it 
was left to us to attent! even only tu those | 
dvcoms which bed ae appartat consistency in | 








them, what doubt we should often be in! For 
when we considered the uncertainty and mys- 
tery in many of the events of time, we shonld 
be unwilling to neglect any of ott dteams, 
however strange; and the whole of our time 
which was given us for more setticd purposes; 
wotild be wasted in attending to the eccentric 
visions of oar slumbers. We cannot deny, 
that our dreams might in some cases be of 
moral service to ue, by discovering many la- 
teut principles of our hearts, whether good or 


| bad, which are often unknown to us, either 


from want of reflection or from not having 
been calledinto action. Now when immersed 
in sleep, and the mind is left to its own work- 
ings, it is not unlikely, that some of these Is- 
tent principles may arise, and that we may 
dream of actions arising from their influence. 
Whence, if any one should dream in his slecp 
of having performed some action displaying 
an excellent disposition which he conceived 


| he did nut possess ; or of having committed a 


crime, at the thotight of which, when awake; 
he would have shravk with horror, it might, 
perbaps be well, if he ¢annot recal any cir- 
camstance or thought which could have ex- 
cited stich dreams, not wholly to neglect them) 
but in one case to nourish an excellent priv- 
¢iple which may have been obscared by edu- 
cation of custom; and jn the other case, tv 
guard against a vicions propensity, which my 
at some period, when peculiarly excited, 
hurry hi into crimes of which he was not 
aware that he was inclined to. 

Some hate held, that various diseases of thé 
body are often preceded by peculiar dreams, 
and that the nature of a disease may be known 
by the dreams of the patient. The mind and 
body are so intimately connected, that wedo 
not doubt that on accurate observer might in 
some cases be able to discovcr the nature of 
nditease by this method; yet, as it is very 
evident that they are affected lry many circum- 
stances, much reliance cannot be placed on 
such conjecttires. To conclude, we would 
observe, that though we cannot deny that 
some advantage might be obtained! from ara- 
tional observation of our dreams, we would 
not advise it, as we think the generalily of 
mankind are 80 stperstitious, that mure cvil 
than good weuld arise were they generally te 
be attended to. 
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DEATH OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS AMELIA, 


— 


Tre sufferings of this amiable Princess || selves early, her Royal Highness tried the 


bave at ‘ength reached their termination, and 
she has been called to receive the recompence 
of her piety and patience “in another and a 
better world.” It will afford some consola 
tion to our readers tu hear, that her last mo- 
ments were entirely free from pain; she de- 
parted without the least struggle or convul- 
sion: those who were in atteudance upon her 
didnot think her last moment was arrived 
the diced as one dropping gently and calmly 
to sleep. The great affliction of knowing 
that her beloved father was ill, had been spared 
her; she breathed her last in complete iguo- 
rance of it. 

However we may regret the early death of 
this truly amiahle Princess, every reflecting | 
and feeling mind must derive consolation from 
the cousiderrtion that she has at length been 
teleased from sufferings to which no hamao 
aid could afford relief, and which, from ber 
patient endurance of them, the better pre- 
pared her for that heavenly abode which her 
virtuous spirit doubtless now enjoys. 

Her Royal Highness was the youngest child 
oftheir Majesties. She was born ou the 7th 
of August, 1783, and was from early youth of 


avery tender and delicate constitution, being ; 
frequently attacked with severe indisposition. | 
In her persun she was tall aud slender, aud her | 


‘air was most graceful and prepossessing. Til- 
tess had impressed its mark ou her counte- 
bance, and scattered lilies over her cheeks. 
In her mamners she was so mild, elegant, and 
amiable, as to win every heart. 





















The frequency of her indispositions pre- 


with great success, 
she was a proficient. 
on the piany- forte, and displayed a classical 
Yaste both iu ber selection and execution of 


pictures. A model of filial piety, her love for \ 
her father was revealed in all her actions, aud | 


was so tend:rly expressed a few days before 
her death, as to occasion the unfortunate ill- 


hess under which he still continues to labour. | 


Dignifed, though condescending; benevolent 
without ostentation ; lively, though a prey to 


sickness, which usually quenches the spirits | 











effects of sea-bathing, and derived much bene- 
fit from that ptactice, Her favourite amase- 
ment was that of riding, in which she way com- 
spicuous for her elegance and skill, Exercise, 
however, and all the resources of the medical 
art, could but delay the fatal hour. Her dis- 
order began to gain ground ia an alarming 
manner upwards of two years ago, and whew 
the first Jubilee of his Majesty was celebrated; 
she was lying on the bed of sickness, with but 
little hopes of recovery. Towards the middte 
of last sdmmer, howevet, she fegained strength 
enotgh to sit dp in her apartments, and te 
take a short walk into the garden. About « 
month previous to her death, her Royal High 
ners was attacked with St. Anthony’s firey 
which brought on a relapse, which has afford-. 
ed her an opportunity of displaying the noblest 
Christian faith and fortitude, duriug weeks of 
prolonged agony, uncheered by any ray of 
bope. Daring the last few days her strengtle 
had been rapidly waining away, and she closed 
her cyes, a8 we have alfteady stated, as in a 
kindly sleep. Her death tovk place at three 
o’clotk; the scene that followed was traly dis< 
tressing. Her Majesty entered Augusta Lodge 
to pay the accustumed visit, but found the 
Princess Mary and al! the house overwhelmed 
in tears. -The shock was too much for the 
Queen,—it was half an hour befure she suf- 
ficiently recovered herself tu be enabled te 
return to the Castle. is 

Tuesday Nov. 14th being the day appointed 
for consigning the remains of her Royal High- 


|] ness to the Vault of the Chapel Roy: at St. 
vented her from studying as deeply as her | 


elder sistern, yet rhe cultivated the fine arts | 
In music and painting | 
She met wita few rivals | 


George's, the various persons who were to 
form the procession assembled at an early 
hour in the town of Windser, which exhibited 
on the melancholy occasion the most gloomy 
appearance. All the shops were closed, and 


, scarce an inhabitant could be observed who 


was not dressed in deep mourning; and, ia 
many instances, the addition of crape bat-bands 
afforded a striking proof of the siucere regret 
with which the death of a Princess so amiable 
and so universally beloved was regarded. 

At three o'clock, the court-yard and gates 
of the Castle were closed, and nove but persone 
of decent appearance were admitted. Shortly 


as well ax the health of youth, she wax beloved ‘| after five, the Royal Stafford Militia marched 
by all those who lived within the sphere of |! from their barracks for the purpose of flanking 
bearing of her virtues.—Some symptoms of the procession, which they performed by form- 
the illness which on the @d of November ter- || ing a triple line, from the south door of the 
minated her existence having revealed them. i Royal Chapel to Augusta Lodge, each sereuth 
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man bearing « flambeau, The interim between 


Colonel Desbrow, Lord G. Thyane, Marquis 


five and eight o'clock was filled by the various, Corowali:s, Lord-Eidon, Lord Mulgrave, Dr. 
persons who were to take post in the pro- ! Goudall, Rev. Mr. Digby, Mr. Perceval, Mr. 





cession within the Chapel, arr 


ing in their j| Lay, Lord Boston, Lord Arden, Duke of Mon- 


carriages, and proceeding to their respective |; trose, Lord J. Thynne—dressed in plain suits 


stations, while those who were to accompany 
the body assembled at Augusta Lodge, and at 
eight precisely, the whole were in motion, and 
proceeded in a slow manner in the following 
order :— 


Servante of the Roya) Fami'y in full State 
liveries. 
Four Trumpeters. 
A detachment of Royal Horse Guards (Bluc). 
A plein Hearse, containing the Body of her 
Royal Highness, drawn by cight black horses. 
A detachment of Horse Guards. 
Two of his Majesty’s carriages, the first con- 
taiuiug the Prince of Wales and 
Duke of Cambricze, 
The latter the Chief Mourner and Pall 
Supporter. 
The Carriages of their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince of Wales and Duke of Cambridge. 


A temporary saloon was erected at the South 
dvor of the Chapel, which was lined with black 
cloth, and on the arrival uf the prucession at 
this entrance, the servants, horse guards, and 
trumpeters filed off. The hearse then ap- 
proached, aud the coffin was taken from it by 
eight yeomen in their state uniform, who car- 
ried it ov their shoulders, suppo-ted on a bier, 
covered with black cloth, and thickly studded 
with silver naile, after which his Royal High- 
nese the Prince of Wales, and the other persous 
who followed in the melancholy train entered 
the aisle of the chapel, which was illuminated 
by flambeaux borne by a large detachment of 
the Blues, from whence, after a short time 
devoted to arrangement, the whole moved for- 
ward towards the body of the Chapel (the 





floor, altar, aud pulpit of which was covered 
with black cloth). 

The Countess of Chesterfield was Chief 
Mourner, her train borne by Lady Halford; 
her Supporters were the Countess of [chester 
and Countess of Macclesfield. 

The Prince of Wales and the Royal Dukes 
were dressed in suits of plain mourning. 

The Ladies were dressed in black, with long 
white veils. 

Yo addition te those mentioned there ful- 
lowed—Marquis Wellesley, Earl Courtown, 
Earl Mansfield, Mr. Dundas, Earl Westmore- 
land, Mr. Yorke, Earl Harrowby, Mr. Ryder, 
Earl Liverpool, Dr. Marsham, Earl Harcourt, 
Lord St. Helens, Lord Rivers, Mr. Northy, | 
Earl Aylesfurd, Earl Bathurst, Esrl Camden, | 


|| of mourning, with silk searts tied with white 


bows on the left shoulders. 

The body having been placed upon the 
| tressels prepared for its reception, the chief 
| mourner took her acat at the head, and the pall- 
i bearers knelt on each side. The Coronet aad 
| Cushion being laid upon the coffin, and the 
‘ escatcheons exposed tu view. The Pages then 
ranged themselves ia front of the altar, while 
the other persons who took part in the proces- 
sion ocenpied the places which had been pre- 
viuusly appointed for their reccption. Their 
Royal Highuesses taking their seats in the 
stalleon each side of the west door at which 
the procession entered, the Knizhts of the 
| Garter in their respective stalle, the Physici- 
ans, Lords of the Bedchamber, Ministers, 
Canous, and Lay Clerks, in the other vacant 
places, and the Ladies oa the lower seata next 
the corpse. 

These dispositions having been made nnder 
the direction of a Page, the Dean of Windsor, 
from the suffrance-hall, read that part of the 
burial service, before the interment, with ine 
finite pathos, after which the Choir chanted an 
appropriate hymn, during the whole of which 
| the deepest marks of surrow were depicted on 
| the countenance of every person preseut, and 
amongst the Royal Brothers the sawe sent 
ments of poignant grief seemed to pervade all 
their bosoms. 

The first part of the service being termi: 
nated, the pr: cession moved from the Chapel 
in the same order in which it cntered, and with 
the same degree of awful solemnity, the Choir 
again chaunting a solemn dirge, and taking its 
course to the right from the western door, 
proceeding through the north aisle to a pas 
sage behind the altar at the eastern extremity 
ofthe Chapel, in which was situated the tem- 
porary vault for the reception of the earthly 
remains of Her Royal Highness, previous to 
its final removal to Cardinal Wolsey’s Chapel, 
which is in a forward state of preparation. 
‘The Corpse having arrived at the verge of the 
vault, which was Jined with black cloth, the 
Yeomen lowered it into the hollow, and the 
cushion and coronet were placed on the top. 
The Royal Brothers were now observed close 
to the Inst home of their departed sister, and 
as they gazed on the harrowing scene, the big 
tcars rolled down their manly cheeks, while 
their bosoms heaved with internal anguish at 
the awful task it became their duty to pet- 
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form. While the Dean was finishing his‘ 
office, his Royal Hghneas the Prince of Wales 
burst into a paroxysm of grief, and was unable 
longer to beur up against the food of misery | 
which seeied almost to overwhelm his sensex. | 
He subbed, and even cried with almost feminine | 
weakness. His Roynl Brother too participated | 
in his grief, and paid the tribute of fraternal! 
love to the memory of their deceased sister, 
whose virtues bad cndeared her to all who had 
the felicity of moving‘in her society. It would 
be impossible to describe the feelings which | 
seemed to sway every heart on this awful oc. ! 
casion. 
The floor of the aisle in which the vault is | 
situated was covered with black cloth, the | 





gloomy effect of which, together with the 
sombre glare of the innumerable torches held 
by the soldiers, afforded a prospect awfully 
grand, 

There were not more than 300 persons ad- 
mitted into the aisles of the Chapel, 100 of 
whom only obtained entrance to the interior, 
during the burial service. % 

At the conclusion of the ceremony, which 
was not completed before eleven o'clock, Sir 
Isaac Heard, King at Arms, pronounced the 
following worda:— Princess Amelia, aged 
twenty-seven, sixth daughter of his Majesty, 
George the. Third, King of Great Britain, to 
whom God grant long life, health, and prospe- 
vity.” : ; . 





—— = - << 
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A PENNSYLVANIAN TALE. 


By Thomas Camptell, Author of “ The Pleasures of Hope.” 
It always gives us great pleasureto in- before; it is now published in a more con- 


tredace tu public notice and encouragement 
any literary work of merit.—It is not within 
the nature of our work to enter into any de- 
tailed criticism, but this we conceive it but 
justice to say, that a eweeter and simpler work 
bas never issued from the modern press than 
Mr. Campuell’s “ Gertrud> af Wyoming.” 

The ground-work of th:s Poem is the desola- 
tion of Wyoming, in Pennsy!vania, which took 
place in 1773, by au incursion of the Iudians. 
The author very properly avoids entering into 
‘ageneral narrative of an affair replete with 
horrible circumstances ; ue merely wakes use 
of the beautiful scenery to constitute the 
ground-work of a romantic faile—The testi- 
mony of historians and travellers, concur in 
desersbing the infant colony as one of the hap- 
piest spots of human existence, for the hos- 
Pitabie and innucent manners of the inhabit- 
ants, the beauty of the country, and the lux 
uriant fertility of the soil and climate. In an 
evil hour, the junction of Europran with 
Todian a.ms, converted this terrestrial para- 
dise into @ frightful waste. An intelligent 
traveller informs us, that Loe ruins of many of 





the villages, perforated with balls, and bearing |! 


marks of conflagration, were still preserved 
bythe recent inbabitauts, when he travelled 
through America in 1796. 

We did not approve of the very expensive 


venient size, and very cheap price; therefore 
we have no hesitation in recommending it to 
that general perusal aud encouragement which 
its excellence meri.s, A ; 

“ ON Susquebana’s side, fair Wyoming, 
“Although the wild-flower ou thy suing wail 
“And roofless homes a sad remembrance 

bring 
© Of what thy gentle people did befall, 
“Yet thou wert once the loveliest land of all 
“That sce the Atlantic wave their mora re- 
store. 
“Sweet land! may I thy lost dclights recall, 
“And paint thy Gertrude in ber bowers of 
yore, e {shore! 
“ Whose beauty was the love of Penusyivania’s 
| “It was beneath thy skies that, but to prune 
) His Autumn fruits, or ski the light cance, 
“ Perchance, aloug thy river caljn at noon 
| “The happy shepherd swain bad nuught todo 
|“ From morn till evening’s sweeter pastime 
grew, 
. Their timbrel, in the dance of forests browa 
| When lovely maidens prankt in Howret new; 
‘And aye, those sunay mountuos balf wey 
down ‘ 
“Would echo flagdet from some romantic 
town. ® ae GS 
“ Then, where of Indian bill the daylight takes 
“His leave, how might you the flamingo sec 





form in which this work was first published, 
whieh was one reason for our not voticing it 


_ Disporting like a meteor ou her lakes— 
| And playful squirrel on his nut-growa tree, 
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* Aad every sound of life was full of zlee, 
“ From merry mock-bird’s guog, or hum of 


men, 
“While heark'ning, fearing nought their 
revelry, 
“ The wild deer arch’d his peck from glades, |' 
and they 


* Unhunted, sought his woods and wilderness | 


again. 
And scarce bad Wyoming of war or crime 
“ Heard bot in transatlantic story ruog, 
For here the exile met from ev'ry cling, 
“ And spoke in friendship ev'ry distant tongye 
“Men from the blood of warring Europe 
sprung, 
“ Were but divided by the running brovk ; 
“ And happy where no Rlenish trumpet sung, 
On plaius no sieging mine's volcano shook, 


“ The biue-ey’d German cbang'd bis sword to |/ 


' 


pruning hook. 
* Nor far some Andalusian saraband 
“ Would sound to many a native rondelay. 
* But who is he that yet a deurer land 
“ Remembers, over hills and far away ? 
“Green Albyn! what though be no more 
survey 
“ Thy ships at anchor on the quict shore, 
“Thy pellochs rolling from the mountain bay; 
“ Thy lone sepulchral caira upon the moor, 
“ And distant isles that hear the loyd Cor- 
bsechtan roar ! 
*€ Alas! poor Caledonia’s mountaineer, 
© That waut's stern edict e’er, and feudal grief, 


@ Had forced him from a home he loved su ‘ 


dear! 
Yet found he here a home, and glad relief, 








Aod though aimidst the calm of thought 
entire, 

‘tBome high and haughty features might 
betray 

“ A soul impetuous onee, ‘twas earthly fire 

‘© That fled composure's intellectual ray, 

i Ae £tne’s fires grow dim before the rising 
day. 

“yy host ae song in magic wonders rife, 

|“ But yet familiar, is there nought to prize, 

, € Ob Nature! in thy bosom-scenes of life? 

if And dwetls ig daylight truth’s salubrious 


| 


skies 
No form with which the soul may sympa- 
i thise? [mild 


“ Young, innocent, on whose sweet forehead 

| “ The parted ringlet shone in simpleat guise, 

1 Ao inmate in the home of Albert smil'd, 

; * Or blest his noonday velkete was his only 
ebild. 


| The vose of England bloom'd on Gertrade’s 
| sheek— 
“What though these shades had seen hey 
birth, her sire 
; “A Britou’s independence taught to seek 
, f Far western worlds; and there bis bouse- 
i bold fire 
The light ufgocial love did long inspire, 
And many a halcyon day he liv'd to see 
! “Dubroken, but by one misfortune dire, 
“ When fate had reft bis mutual heart—but 
she [father’s knee.” 
Was gone—and Gertrude climb'd a widow'd 





The action, after a couple more Stanzas, i 


| | thus commenced :— 


“And plied the beverage from bis own fair; “‘ And summer was the tide, and sweet the 


sheaf, [glee ; 
“ That fir'd his Highland blood with mickle | 
“ And England sent her men, of men the chief, | 
“ Who taught those sires of Empire yet to be, ! 
“To plant the tree of life; to plant fair free. 
dom’s tree! 
“Here was not mingled in the city’s pomp 
“Of life's extremes the grandeur and the |! 
; gloom ; 
“Judgment awoke not here her dismal tromp, | 
“ Nor seal'd in blood a fellow creature's duom, 
“Nor mourn’d the captive in a living tomb. 
“ One venerable man, beloved of all, 
* Sufficed where innocence was yet in bloom, 
“ To sway the strife, that seldom might befall, 
“And Albert wastheir judge in patriarchal 
hall. 
“* How rev'rend was @e look, serenely aged, 
“ He bore, this gentle Penneytvanian sire, 





{ 





i 


| 


hour, [descent, 
“When sire and danghter saw, with fleet 
“An Indian from his bark approach their 
bow’ 
| Of buskin'd limb, and swarthy lineament ; 
| The red wild feathers on bis brow were blent, 
“And bracelets bound the arm that help’d te 
light 
‘A boy, who seem'd, as he beside him went, 
“ Of Christian vesture, and complexian bright, 
‘ Led by bis dusky guide like marping brought 
by night. 








“Yet pensive seem'd the boy for one so young, 

| The dimple from his polish'd cheek hed fled; 

| € When, leaning on his forest-bow onstrung, 

* Th’ Qneyda warrior to the planter said, 

“ Aad laid bis hand upoa the stripling's heed, 

“Peace be to thee! my words this belt ep- 
prove; 





“ Where all but kigdly fervurs were assuag'd, | ‘ The paths of peace my steps have hither led: 
© Undimm'd by weakness’ shade, or turbic ire; '! ‘This little oureling, take him ta thy love, 
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ee 


.* And shield the bird unfledg’d, since gone the 


parent dove. 
© Christian! Iam the fueman of thy foe; 


brace : 
‘Upon the MicWagan, three moons ago, 
© We lanneh'd our quivers for the bisoti chace; _ 
* And with the Hurons planted far aspace, | 
With trne and faithful hands, 
stalk ; 
© Bat snakes are in the bosoms of their race, 
“And though they beld with usa fries! y talk, 
*The hollow peace-tree fell beneath their 
tomohawk! 


Je was encamping on the lake's far port, 

“A cry of Areouski broke our sleep, 

© Where storm’d au ambusl'd foe thy nation’s \ 
fort, / 

And rapid rapid whoops came o'er the deep ; 


« But long thy country’s war-sign on the steep || 


“Appear’d through ghastly intervals of light, 

"And deathfully their thauders seem’d to 
sweep, 

(TiN utter darkness swallow'd up the sight, 

As if ashow’r of bluod had quench’d the fiery 
fight! 

€It slept—it rose again—on high their tow’r 

"Sprung upwards like a torch to light the 
skies, 

€ Then down again it rain‘d an ember show’r, 

© And louder lamentations heard we rise: 

“As when the evil Manitou that dries 

*Th’ Ohio woods, consumes them in his ire, 

«Ta vain the desolated panther flies, 

“And howls, amidst his wilderness of fire: 

® Alas! too late, we reach’d and smote those 
Hurons dire! 


© But as the fox bencath the nobler hound, 

"So died their warriors by our battle-brand ; 
“And from the tree we with her child un- 

bound 

©A lonely mother of the Christian land— 

© Her lord—the captain of the British baad— 
* © Amidst the slaughter of his soldiers lay; 

© Scarce knew the widow our deliv’ring hand ; 
:® Upon herchild she sobb’d, and swoon'd away; 
Or sbriek’d unto the God to whom the Chris- 
tians pray.— 

* Our virgins fed her with their kindly bowls 
“Of fever-balm, and sweet sagamite 5 

‘ But she was journeying to the land of souls, 
£ And ‘lifted up her dying head to pray 

¢ That we shoald bid an ancient friend con- 
‘ a VEY. 5 

‘Her orphan to bis home of England's shore; 
© And take, she said, this token far away 

* To one that will remember us of yore, 

No. XII, Vol. IL—N. 8.” 


the olive- |; 


: © When he beholds the ring that Waldegrave's 
Julian wore.— 


\ 
© © And I, the eagle of my tribe, have rnsh'd 

0a n | thy brethren did em- | / , y . 

PAP NUD ceene yey ieee ss ; ©With this lorn dove.—A sage's self-com- 


mand 


| 
Had quell’d the tears from Albcrt’s heart 


that gush'd: 
Bat yet his cheek—his agitated hand— 
“That shower’d upon the stranger of the 
land 
No common boon, in grief but ill beguil’d 
“A soul thst was not wont to be anmann’d 5 





“And stay, he cried, ‘dear pilgrim of the 
wild! 

©Preserver of my old, my boon companiou’s 
child! — 


© Child ofa race whose name my bosom warms, 
£On earth's remotest bounds how welcome 
here! 
©Whose mother oft, a child, has fill’d these 
arms, 
: ©Young as thyself, and innocently dear : 
© Whose grandsive was my early life’s compeer: 
© Ah happiest home of England's happy clime 
“How beautiful ev’n now thy scenes appear, 
| © As in the noon and suashine of my prime ! 
“How gone like yesterday these thrice ten 
years of time! 
| And, Julia! 
now, 
Can I forget thee, fav'rite child of yore ? 
‘Or thought I, in thy father’s house when 
thou 
“Wert lightest hearted on his festive loot, 
“And first of all his hospitable door, 
' © To meet and kiss me at my journey’s end ? 
© But where was I when Waldegrave was no 
he more? 
© And thou didst pale thy gentle head extend, 
“In woes, that ew’n the tribe of desarts was 
thy friend 7 
The second part thus commences with a 
| beautiful description of the abode of Albert:— 
“ A valley from the river shore withdrawn 
, * Was Albert’s home two quict woods between, 
| Whase lofty verdure ovcrlook’d his lawn 5 
| And waters to theirresting place serene 
| Came fresh’ning, and reflecting all the scene: 
| (A mirror in the depth of flowery shelves ;) 
“So sweet a spot of earth, you might, (I ween} 
| “Have guess’d some congregition of the elves 
| Tosport by summer moons, had shaped it 
for themselves. 
“ Yet wanted not the eye far scope to muse, 
Nor vistas open’d by the wand'ring streamy 
« Both where at evening Allegany view %, 
Li 


4 


when thon wert like Gertrude 











“Through ridges burning in her western 
beam, 

© Luke after lake interminabty gleam : 

“And past those seti'ers’ haunts the cye 
might roam; 

“Where earth’s wnliving silence all would 
seem 3 {dome, 

“Sate where on rocks the beaver built his 

“Or buffalo remote low’d far from human 
bome. 

« But silent not that adverse eastern path 

“ Which saw Aurora's hills th’ horizon crown: 

“There was the river heard, in bed of wrath, 

“(A precipice of foam frum mountains brown,) 

“ Like tumults.heard from some far distant 
town ; 

“But softuing in approach he left his gloom, 

“Ard murmur'd pleasantly, and laid him 
down—= 3 

“To kiss those easy corving banks of bloom, 

“That lentthe windward air an exquisite per- | 


fume.— 
“It seem'd as if those ecenes sweet influence 
had {own | 


On Gertrude’s soul, and kindness like their | 

 Inspir'd those eyes affectionate aud glad, 

“ That seem'd to love whate'er they look’d 
upon; [shone, 

‘© Whether with Hebe's mirth ber features 

“Or if a shade more pleasing them v’ercasty 

“(As if for heav’uly musing meant alone ;) 

“Yet so becomingly th’ expression past, 

+ That each succeeding look was lovelier thau 
the last. — 

“Nor, guess I, was that Pennsylvanian home, 

“With allits picturesque and balmy grace, 

“ And fields that were a foxery to roam, 

Lost on the soul that look'd from such a 
face! 

‘ Enthusiast of the woods! when years apace 

* Had bound thy lovely waist with womau’s 
zone, 

“ The sunrise path, at morn, I sec thee trace 

“To hills with bigh magnolia overgrown ; 

“ And joy to breathe the groves, romantic and 
alone.”— 


Tn some of the fullowing stanzas the scenery 
is most romantically described. 
«Yet deem not Gertrude sigh’d for foreign 


joy 5 
“To sok a father’s couch her only care, 
And keep bis rev'rend head from all annoy: 
“For this, methinks, ber homeward steps 
repair, 








« Soon as the morning wreath bad bound her 
bair; 

¢ While yet the wild deer trod in spapgling 
dew, 
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“ While boatman caroll'd to the fresh-blowm 
air. 

‘* And woods a horizontal shadow threw, 

“ Andearty fox appear'din momentary view. 


“At times there was a deep untrodden grot, 

“ Where oft the reading buurs sweet Gertrude: 
wore; 

“Tradition had not nam'd its lonely spot ; 

“ But here (methinks) might India’a sons ex 
plore 

“Their father’s dust, or lift, perchance of 
yore, . 

“Their voice to the great Spirit :—roc 
sublime 

“To human art a sporti¢e semblance wore 5 

“ And yellow Jichens colow’d all the climes 

“ Like moonlight battlements, and towers de- 
cay’d by time. 

“ But high, in amphitheatre above, 

“His arms the everlasting uloes threw: 

“ Breath'd but an air of heav’n, and all the 
grove 

“As if with instinct living spirit grew, 

“ Rolling its verdaut gulphs of every hue; 

“ Aud now suspended was the pleasing ding 

“ Now from a murmur faint it swell’d anew, 

“ Like the first note of organ heard within 

“Cathedral aisles,—ere yet its symphony 
begin. si 


“Tt was in this lone valley she would charm 

“ The ling’ring noon, where flow'rs a cuuch 
had strewn ; 

“ Her cheek reclining, and ber snowy arm 

“On hillock by the palm-tree half o'er 
grown : 

“ And aye that volume on her lap is throwm, 

“ Which every heart of human mould endears; 

“With Shakespeare's self she speaks and 
smiles alone, 

And no intruding visitation fears, 

“To shame th’ unconscious laugh, or stop 
her sweetest tears.— 


“For, save her presence, scarce an ear bid 
heard : 

“The stock-dove plaining through its ‘gloott 
profound, 

“ Or winglet of the fairy-humming bird, 

“ Like atums of the rainbow fluttering roam; 

“Till chance had usher'd to its inmoxt 
grouud * 

“© The stranger guest of many a distant cline; 

“He was, too sweet, for eastern mountsint 
bound ; 

“But late th’ equator suns his cheek had 
tano’d, 2 

“ And California’s gales his roving bosom 
fann’d— 
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“Asteed, whose rein hung lvosely o'er his 
arm, 

# He led dismounted; cre his leisure pace, 

“ Awid the brown leaves, could her car alarm, 

“Close be had come, aud worshipp’d for a 
space 

Those downeast featurcs:e-she her lovely 
face 

“Uplift on one whose lineaments and frame 

Were youth and mauhvod’s intermingled 
grace< 

“Iberian seem'd his boot—his rube the same, 

“Aud well the Spanish plume his lofty looks 
became. 


“For Albert's home he sought—her finger 
fair 

‘SHas pointed where the father’s mansion 
stood. 

“Returning from the copse he soon was there; 

And soon bas Gertrude hied from dark green 
wood; 

* Nor joyless, by the converse, understood, 

“ Between the man of age and pilgrim young, 

* That gay congeniality of mood, 

“ And early liking from acquaintance sprung : 

“Fell fluently conyers’d their guest in Eng- 
land's tongue. 


“And well could be bis pilgrimage of taste 
“Unfold,—and much they lov'd his fervid 
* strain, . 

“While he each fair variety re-trac’d 

“Of climes, and manners, o'er the eastern 
main :— . 

Now happy Switze:’s hills, romantic Spain, 

“Gay lilied fields of France,—or, more fe- 
fin'd, 

“The soft Ausonia’s monumental reign; 

“Nor less each rural image be design’d, 

“Than all the city’s pomp aud home of 
haman kind.” 





In calling attention to the works of Mr. 
Campbell, we cannot pass over his beautiful 
balled of Lord Ullin's daughter—It ix an ex- 
cellent aubject for a pathetic muse ; it abounds 
vith opportunities for natural feeling, and has 
Scenery to attract imagination, as weil as sen- 
timent to touch the heart.—The critical 
seeder will djscover that the conclusion is im- 
perfect. 


“A Cargrrary, to the Highlands bound, 
« Grieg, ‘ Boatman, do not tarry! 

SAnd I'l give thee acilver pound, 

$79 Kaw us, cer the ferry.’ 














* Now who be ye, would cross Lochgyle, 
© This dark and stormy water? 

“Ob I'm the chief of Ulva's iste, 
‘And this Lord Ullin’s daughter. 


© And fast before her father’s meg > 
© Three days we've fled tugether, 
© For should he find ns in the gleu, 
« My blood would stain the heather. 





“His borsemen hard behind us ride; 
Should they our steps discover, 

‘Then who will cheer my bonny bride 
©Wheu they have slain her lover? 


“Outspoke the hardy Highland wight, 
«Pll go, my chief—I'm ready :— 

It is not for your silver bright ; 
© But for your winsome lady :” 


© And by my word! the bonny bird 
“In danger shall not tarry ; 
So, though the waves are raging white, 
©P vow you o'er the ferry.'— 
“ By this the storm grew loud apace, 
“ The water-wraith was shricking 5 
“ And in the scowl of heav’n each face 
“Grew dark as they were speaking, 
S¢ But still as wilder blew the wind, 
“ And as the night grew drearer, 
‘© Adown the glen rode armed men, 
“ Their trampling sounded nearer.— 


© Oh haste thee, haste !" the lady cries, ~ 
© Though tempests round us gather; 

“Pll meet the raging of the skies; 
« But not an angry father’ — 

“The boat bas left a stormy land, 
“A stormy sea before her,+= 

£ When oh! too strong for human hand, 
“ The tempest gather’d o'er her.— 

“ And still they row’d amidst the roar 
“Of waters fast prevailing : 

«Lord Ullin reach’d that fatal shore, 
“ His wrath was chang’d to wailing — 


“ For sore dismay’d, through storm and shade 
« His child he did discover: — 

One Jovely hand she stretch’d for aid, 
“ And one wag round her lover.— 

© Come back ! come back!" he cried in grief, 
“Across this stormy water: 

¢And I'll forgive your Highland chief, 
«My daughter !—oh my daughter !'— 

Twas vain; the lopd waves lash’d the shore, 
© Return or aid preventjug :—~ 

< The waters wild went o'er his childes 
« And he was beft lamenting.” 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION. 


— 


A Seconp Mournina Evenine Forr 
Dress. 

A white satin slip, ornamented round the 
bottom with gold, over which is worn a black 
patent net dress, with short sleeves. The 
dress entirely edged round with a rich joining 
lace, aud ornamented with gould buttons; 
sloped up at the bottom in the front, and 
trimaned with a bruad scallop luce. The hat 
is composed of black velvet and lace, orna- 
mented with gold, and gold spray in front. 
Hair in curls divided on the forehead; neck- 
Jace and éarrings of gold; white kid gloves; 
shoes of white satin, with gold rosettes: A 
shawl of French grey sifk, which is thrown 
across the shoulders in any way that occasion 
or fancy may dictate, 


N.B. The Tarragona hat and dress repre- 
sented in the plate, as a fashionable evening 
costume, js the entire invention of Miss 
Blacklin, of New Bridze-street. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE STATE COFFIN 


OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCESS AMELIA. 


The Coffin is covered with the best Genoa 
velvet, The ornaments are cast brass double- 
plated with silver; and cousist of eight thou- 
sand nails—six thousand small, aud two thou- 
sand large. Eight large plates and handies, 
resembling the Tuscan Order, A Coronet at 
the top. Two Palm Branches, in a cross 
saltier, under the Coronet, with P. A. (the ini- 
tials of her Royal Highness.) They are very 
massy, and are executed in a highly-finished 
style. Forty-eight Plates, with a Coronet, 
two Palm Branches in cross saltier, with the 
Princess’s Coronet at top. Eight bevil double 
corner plates, with the same oruaments in- 
scribed, and one at each corner of the 
cover, 

A large solid silver plate with the following 
juscription issued from the Herald's Office, 





by Sir Isaac Heard, Garter King-at-Arms, ie 
engraved upon the plate of the coflin = 


DEPOSITUM 


Illustrissime Principisse Amelie, 
Filie Sexta et natu mime Augustissimi 
Et Potentissimi Georgii Tertii, Dei 
Gratia, Britauniarum Regis Fidei 
Defensoris, &c. 

Obiit 2da die Nuvembris, 

Anno Domini MDCCCX, 
&tatis sue XXVIII 


— 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
on 


FASHION AND DRESS. 


Every rank of life are at this moment so 
perfectly agreed in testifying, by every out. 
ward form, the respect due to the late Pria- 
cess Amelia, that our task for the preseat 
month being confined to this exclusive form 
of dress will be necessarily somewhat cure 
taNed. A respect not so much due to the il. 
lustrious rauk of this lamented Princess os 
tothe many amiable qualities she possessed, 
and the example she has left us of patience, 
| resignation, and even cheerfuluess under suf 
ferings painful aud protracted almost without 
parallel, a patience which could only have its 
foundation ina piety the most solid and ra- 
tional, which evinced itself alco in her tender 
and dutiful conduct to her parents, her genes 
rous and faithful behaviour to her friends, 
and gentle and affable deportanent to all the. 
world. Notwithstaudiug ber elevated station 
she always appeared humble and modest.. 
Her figure was graceful as the imagination 
can paint; ber air and features noble aod 
dignified ; but the mildness of her look, the 
harmony of ber voice, and the gentleness and. 





gaiety of her manners, were all so bappily 
blended that they commended ‘the love and 
admiration of every beart. Such was the 
Princess Amelia whom all the world so justly 
aud so generally moury, 
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FASHIONS FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMPER. 


At this season of the year the style of |; enem 


walking dresses is always uncertain and va- 
rious. Fur tippets are the most prevailing, but 
though the greater number are round in the 
pelisse form, yet a degree of preference appears 
to be due to the long tippets of swansdown. 
Scarlet mantles bound with the same, formed 
of a farge square of fine cloth, the corner 
fastened down over the left shoulder so as to 
admit the neck and allow of its foldiug over 
the bosom,and fastened with a large jet cameo; 
the cloak must be cut round at the bottom. 
Large gipsy cloaks of French grey cloth, 
bound with the same colour, cut the cross- 
way, the corner only supplied by a hood made | 
large to hang plain but not to draw, fastencd 

in front by a long black jet slide. Black vel- 
vet pelisses made entirely plain, or bound | 
with a plain broad crape, cut with a stomacher | 
front, just mecting before and confined by a 

band and buckle or clasp of cameos. We | 
have noticed a few black cloth pelisses and 

mantles. Both mautles and pelisses, us also 

tippets, are now invariably worn with the 

Elizabeth ruff, which is made of cither crape | 
orcrape muslin in two rows, fluted, und worn 

to stand up close to the head; the frout of 
the ruff is not so wide as the hind part and is | 
confined by a large cameo; it is almost un- 
necessary to remark that the ruff has broad 
hems. The most novel and attractive hat is 
of velvet with yeoman crown, indented over 
the face and slightly projecting in the style of 
the Mary Queen of Scots’ hat, the riin is, 
however, narrow, and worn with two small 
flat craped or crimped ostrich feathers placed 
in the centre so as to fall back and fasten in by 
arich jet triangle. The style of this hat is 
an improvement on the Spanish shape, and in- 
finitely more becoming than when turned up 
before. It should be worn with the scarlet 
cloak and ruff befure described. We have ub- 
served some beavers in the same form, 

Black chip hats are likewise in much re- 
quest either in the Scottish, Spanish, cottage, 
gipsy, or woodland form, trimmed either with 
rape or feathers; the feathers now worn are 
for the most part flat, aud thoge Lest adapted 
to mourning are craped ; they are disposed so 
asto fall back from the face. The beaver hats, 
turned up broad im front and crossed with a 
military plume,are vo longer seen upon elegant 
women} we are happy to find that the dis, 
covery is at length made that thcy give even 
to.a delicate countenance a confident, ebal- 
Jenging air, wholly inconsistent with modesty, 
aud disgusting to propriety. A regiment of 
goch bate might perform wonders against an 

Mare . , 















but let our fair countrywomen re- 
member, that a modest retreating conduct 
and manner are their greatest ornament and 
best defence; and let those who disregard 
them from principle adopt them through 
policy, and whatever contributes even to the 
outward appearance of it. 

Morning dresses in mourning admit of but 
little variety. We have observed screral short 
pelisses in black bombazecn, worn over a pet- 
ticout of the same, made to fit tight to the 
shape with a stumacher front, and jurt to 
meet, buttoned or confined with jet clasps be- 
fore, and worn with the Elizabeth ruff aud 
cnffs; the cuffs are of muslin or crape fluted 
with broad hems, and worn to fall back frorm 
the hand, like a fan, but sloped nearly toa 
point towards the wrist, where it is clasped 
or buttoned with jet. The ruff in the same 
manner stands high round the neck, but is 
sloped off to the throat and confined in the 
centre by acameo brovch. This is called the 
Lady Jane Grey’s dress, it heing a near re 
semblance of the manuer in which she is ha-" 
bited in several old paintings; vothing cer- 
tainly can be more hecoming ; there is some- 
thing interesting and attractive even in the 
dress itself, ‘ 

For dinner or afiernoon dresses, the colour 
onty has been changed; they are made high 
in the neck, with stomacher fronts to lace 
before, and ornamented round the throat with 
a falling collar of deep antique seollops or van- 
dykes, broached or tied with black silk cord, 
finished with bead or jct tassels, Bombazeen, 
lustres, cloth velvets, and Spanish bombazeen 
chiefly compose them; the sleeves are worn 
long, the trains myderately short; the cuffs 
and ruffé described above ave worn in every 
degree of dress when the gowns are made sufs 
ficiently high to admit of them. 

For fall or evening dress, the gowne are 
made just abuve the rise of the booom, and 
formed so as to sit perfectly square, and give 
as great a breadth to the bosom as possible; 
the sleeves are neither posifively short ner- 
long, but left to the direction of faucy; the 
backs of the dresses are worn high, laced, or 
in the frock style. Black crape, white or black 
bombazeen, with striped or figured gauzes, 
over slips of black sarsnet, are the most pre-- 
vailing articles, Velvet may be wurn in the 
fullest dress, but it has a better effect when 
made up to the throat, anid worn with a crape 
falling collar, or collerette d-la-Cardinale Wonl- 
sey, and Scottish hat; with monastic necklace 
and cross. 

No mixture of grey whatever is admitted 
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into the present order of mourning; the un- 
der dresses ere likewise invarjably of black 
silk. Black kid shoes, with jet roses, sud 
plain bluck or white silk stockings. 

.In regard to jewellery, every species of jet 
ornaments are worn plain rows of large beads 
seei) to have the preference above fancy neck- 
lsces; large Maltese crosses arc innumerable ; 
the long monastic necklaces and crosses are! 
slso much worn; and cameos in rings, | 











brooches, combs, and crescents, are in the 
highest estimation; they are much esed also 
in necklaces large in the centre, but of x diwi- 
nished size towards the ends, 

Black is not only the entire colour, but 
such also iu the colour of the times, that 
though the metropolis is thronged, there is 
neither gaiety or bustle in our streets, and so 
general is the mourning that fashion is ve 
where to be found. 
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MONTHLY MISCELLANY. 
INCLUDING VARIETIES, CRITICAL, LITERARY, AND HISTORICAL. 


—— 


THE STAGE. 
PSPS TOTLLUSTRATE THE PRESENT STATE 
OF TUE DRAMA.—No. III. 


The May of the Worldisa comedy, in which 
the powers of Congreve appear in their full 
Driliiancy, and tempered with more judgment 
and self-restraint, than can be found in his 
pieces. In bis other plays, he not unfre- 
quently loses himsclf in his attention tu dia- 
ogue. Hejuius bis combatants in the battle 
of wit, and continues it till he tires the powers 
even of the most intelligent audiences.—Like 
a young poet he is more fyll of images than 
thought or propriety. In the May ofthe World, 
withrespect to the dinlogue, he has softencd 
é 
watare and life, and substitutes vigour of ob- 
servation, condensed aud pointed truth,. for 
suctaphors and imagery. 

Those who enjoy the full powers of judg. 
tent will always prefer the Way of the World 
to any of his other picees; thoge who wish to 
ace the powers of imagination, and the vigor- 
ons play of the understanding, will prefer the 
Old Batchelor. 

The plot of the Way of the World must not 
be judged by the manucrs of the present age. 
Thestage, in the time of Congreve, had not 
divested itself of those vices which bad grown 
up ander the encouragement of the court of 
Charles the Secoud. The mangers of the 
country had likewise much spffered by the 
perniciogs example of the king and his de- 
bauched nobles. What, in this happier age, | 
wre considered aa Uhings sacred frow ridicule, | 
sad of equal public and private importance, the | 








chastity. and honor of wives, the, modesty of || 


women, the decorum of men in mixed socicty, | 
the sesctity of chikdrea, the value of example; 





atl thcge things were then lightly beeded. 





Men lived in this world as if there weve no- 


other, and if the other ever ohtruded op their 
thoughts, they silenced the refection im the 


language of the Old Batchelor, “1 shall go to” 


heaven in time, but I have no wish to go there 
yet.” In this state of public morals, the cor 
ruption was necessarily great and wide. "There 
was doubtless such a plot as (bat of the Woy 
of the World, and such maids end widows as 
constitate the characters of tbat piece. 

But of all the productions of Congreve, con- 
sidered as works of genias, the Mourning Bride 
holds the first place. Asa poem, it is.a won 
derful effort of talent.in a man whe was by 
nature not = poet, and ouly became eve. by 


| effort, and be fashion of t . 
Fi hid edalcbanoe eltalke the language Of|| Coons ie ee tee be thee 


and the taste of his patrons required it. 


Congreve lived in an age whes the great: 


sought to participate in the reputation ofthe 
learncd by their patronage of literature; and 
the pocts, thus encouraged and rewarded, 
raised their patrons, as if were, gn their backs, 
Halifax, the patron of Congreve, was, a poet, 
and it was necessary that Congreve should be 


a poct likewise. Congreve, therefore, made: 


the effort, and suceeeded. 

The poetry of The Mourning Bride, in aweete. 
ness and ocgasjonal majesty, ig not exe 
by any tragedy io the language. It hag inf-. 
nitely more vigour than Rowe's plays, and 
according to the characteristic pranuer of con, 
reve, there is no ipanity; evcry ling almost, 
has a more than ordivary meqniug, apd the, 
matter is condgnsgd by sentences pp jush at: 
they are pointed. The ptyle hearse et 
resemblance to Lucan agg the. oraterical, 
poets of the latter age of Rome. Bat.hece the 
praise of The Mourning Bride wnat end. The 
plot is heavy, manatucal, and inartificial ; thet 
into say, there is more Jahogr.thanat. Te: 
Plot evidently appears to be made for the pure 
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pose, and to have no other existence than in 
the imagination of the poet. It is a tragical 
counterpart of The Double Dealer; has more 
bustle than bosiness ; more notse than work ; 
more motion than progress. Every body is 
in motion, and little or notbingis done, The 
incidents, moreover, on which the plot is 
founded, hav neither natoral grief nor dignity 
sufficient fur tragedy.. In tragedy, the pas- 
sions are supposed to be excited by some more 
than ordinary stimulant. Admeria is merely 
a widow. Zara'has uothing to say to the 
main business, and is only introduced for in- 
Gident. 

Vanburgh is the next writer who comes 
tnder our examination. Comedy had been 
straightened by Congreve into a regularity, 
and conformity with critical rules, more 
exact than by any writer since the ra ot 
Bea Jouson. The time occupied by his 
fables was never more than what the audieuce 
might reasonably presume to be exhausted dur- 
ing the time of acting it. His scene was sel- 
dom shifted during the act, as he justly con- 
cluded that all such changes were inartificial, 
and broke in upon the regular divisions of 
the action, and that each change of scene, agit 
occurred, made that pause in the progress 
ef the fable which consituted an act. He 
made very little wee of that kind of humour 
whieh is drawn out by forced situations; his 
action was not uatural, but it was never ex- 
ftravagant. He seldom condescended to egui- 
vokey concealment, or personal mistake; he 
possessed the stage, and occupied the atten 
tion of his gudieacc, without any contrivance 
but such as depended on himself, and he was 
indebted to the scene for no other assistance 
than what necessarily belonged to dramatic 
Setion. 

When Vanburch ‘came forward as a writer 
for the Stage, he soon discovered, that the 
laborious regularity of Congrere’s plots de- 
tracted much from the spirit of the action, 
and that his dialogue, which had heen raised 
by bis wit and faney above the comprehen- 
sion of a common ‘hearer, rather fatigued 
than pleased; that it was known to be just 
dy study, bat could not recommend itself by 
ordinary sympathy. The stage, however, was 





open to varicty, and the public required it 
He rejected, therefore, the regularity of Con- 
greve both in the invention and conduct : f his 
Plots. He endeavou.ed, indeed, to get rid of 
the necessity of fable, or ut least of the dith- 
eulty of contriving a natural and regular 
eesurse of fiction, by substituting a series of 
incidents aed giseattuos, which had ov direct 


tendency to any uniform plot or particular 
developement, but which, by keeping up » 
shew of business on the stage, and a perpetual 
stream of action, withdrew the attention of 
his audience from the nakedness, or defect of 
a main plot, and made up in bustle for what 
was wanting in business. 

The comedies of Vanburgh have in truth 
no fable; but they are enlivened by constaut 
action, and raised above the merit of mere 
stage intrigue, by the gaiety and force of his 
characters, and the familar humour of bis 
dialogue. If there was uothing original in his 
plot or his chatacters, he gave them infinitely 
more nature than those who first invented 
them, He borrowed without disguise, but he 
ouly borrowed to improve; and a character 
which, however, invested with brilliancy aud 
wit, came forth but pure art from its orie 
ginal designer, was by Vanburgh made nae 
tural. But the quality in which Vanburgh 
exceeds almost every other writer is bis dlu- 
logue. It always abounds with imagery and 
bumour, but is never formal; it appreached 
more nearly to the dialogue of common life 
than of any other writer, if we except Shakes 
speare. It is at once familiar and pointed, 
natural aud oncommonys casy, but oever 
trite; it has the laxity of conversation with 
out its carelessness, and the expression of 
natural inanuers wilhuut being inelegant or 
inane. 

The Relapse was the first of Vanbursh's co. 

medics. The character of Lord Foppington 
has more nature and spirit: than any other 
Fop on the stage. It has not the common 
defect of such characters—an extravagance 
which contradicts probability, and an absure 
dity which disgusts as unnatural. Young 
Fashion is a rake with great liveliness, and 
without the affectation and formality of Con. 
greve's young men; and Lory, though he 
las not sv much wit, has more natural mers 
went than any of the servants of Congreve, 
Viss Ileyden is beyond all doubt the best 
Hoyden on the stage: she must not be fudged 
ofas she is now seen on the stage; not thet 
we blame that curtailment which decency and 
good wanners equally require: she has more 
uature than Miss Prue, and not more wit thas 
nature. 

The next piece of Vanburgh which we shall 
notice is bis comedy of The Provoked Wife, It 
has no fable; aad eveu the incidents, which 
employ the characters aud connect the action, 
are su loosely put together, that any one of 
them might change place with the other, withe 
out injury to the plot. Vauburgb sacrigucd 
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every thing to character and dialogue, 
must be confessed that he did not lose what ; 
he pursned at so much expence. ‘The whole; 
force of The Provoked Wife is collected in the 


character of Sir John Brute. It is a picture, 
somewhat otercharged, of the sullenness of, 
the English Squire,—drunk, cowardly, bhu- 
moursume, hating the Church, and suspicious 
of the Stale, bullying his wife, and with too 
much grossness even for the vice of intrigue 
or jealousy. ‘Th's character is displayed with 
great humour aud great originality; it has a. 
manitert difference from the valgar, common- i 
place Squire of the Stage, and even from the , 
Squire Suilen of Farqubar, Lady Brute and, 
Belinda are the licentious women of a poet's 
fancy, where vice is at least superficially co-, 
vered by wit and elegance. It would not de. | 
mand much talcnt to restore this piece to) 
the Stage. 

The Mistake is one of those pieces in which 
the author hax attempted to form a fable upon 
Spanish manners, and the intrignes and dis- 
guises which are presumed to be probable in 
such kind of plots. Ifwe exclude the impro- 
bability of the main disguise, we must con- 
fess that nothing can be more natural and | 
happy than the conduct of the action. It! 

* fasteus upon the curiosity by a gradual and | 
easy approach, collects new doubts as it pro- 
ceeds; becomes so mystcrious as to toss and, 
agitate the mind with restless curiosity, and 
is dispersed and cleared away by the breaking , 

_ forth of light, which serves to display the 
harmony and beauty of a just and noble con- 
trivance. This is the perfection of plot; there | 
is the derangement and confusion of congru- 
ons parts, disjointed but not torn asunder ; 
separated, but wade to unite; the disjecta 
membra are the limbs of a well formed struc- 
tore, and the skilful adaptation, and more per-| 
fect contrivance of the parts, ts shown by this 

: bold anatomy of genius. 

The quarrel of the lovers in this piece is; 
very natural and pleasing; the young lady is | 
hanghty and tender 5 the young man is jealous 
without acause, and appeased wil bout a rea- 
son. ‘The waiting man and waiting-woman | 
are counterparts of their master and mistress 
jo differeut modes of life, and varied accord- 
ing te their circumstances; it is the same pas- 
sion and humour acting in different condi- 
tions. 

Notbing could have indaced the necessity | 
of abridging this excellent Comedy to the 
shape in which it is vow seen, but the Spauish: 
plot, which is too improbable to be endured | 
by ‘an English audience through a piece of 











and it | five acts, who sce not! 








home, and in their own domestic circum- 
stances. 

The Confederacy is the last and most perfect 
work of this writer. Like all of Vanburgh’s 
pieces, if we except The Mistake, the plot is 
nothing more than a field fur the characters. 
He scems to have scleeted bis characters first, 
and uftcrwards to have made a plot fur them 5 
the incidents, therefore, are not so natural as 
they are humourously contrived. The cba- 
racters of Brass aud Dick are not exceeded in 
a gay impndence, and a hnavish humour, by 
any on the stage. ‘There is indeed in Bress 
a surprising impudence, which pleases by its 
excess. This impudence, moreover, which is 
a great excellence, is made. to sit natarally 
upon the whole acter. The calm and 
careless indifierence of Clarissa, whilst her 
husband is iu a heat of passion, ia likewise 
natural and striking, and what many husbands 
experience to their cost. Flippanta is of 3 
piece with the others; all gaicty and impu- 
dence. irs. Amlett perhaps, ae a character 
ideal, is an eacelleut bumour dramatised; a 
clamorous dun, but easily appeased by an ex- 
pectation of gain, and having as little honesty 
as any other character in the piece. There is 
perhaps not au example in English Comedy 
of any dialogue equal to that of The Confede- 
racy. Without the formality of wit it has all 
the effect ; and it possesses that sort of bu. 
mour which is suited to the domestic purposes 
of life, without emptiuess or vulgarity. The 
life of it, in short, lies ia humour rather thaa 
in the words; it is the language of nature in 
such characters as the author conceived and 
has drawn; where knavery is associated with 
manners, and intrigne is embellished by wit. 

In addition to this, as to the verbal textare 
of the speeches, there is nothing of an attempt 
at style, or what is termed eomposition; the 
characters are never narrative or eloquent; 
they merely talk, and soy what is proper to 
the action. 4 Z 





(To be continued.) 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

Mr. John Bellamy proposes to publish by 
subscription, in two octavo volumes, the Fall 
of Deism, wherein the objections of the Deists 
against the Old and New Testaments, during 
the last sixteen hundred years, are answered, 
bya strict adherence to the literal sense of 
the Hebrew language. | 

The Rev. G. Mitchell has nearly ready for 
publication, Family Sermons for every Sunday 





én the year, selected from the works of Arch- 
bishop Secker. 

The Bishop of London is printing work 
on the subject of Calvinism, which will com- 
prehend his last three Charges, with cousider- 
able additions and numerous quotations from 
the works of Calvin and of the ancient fathers. 

Mr. Gregory Wood has in the press, in an 
octavo volume, an Acconut of the Isle of Man, 
comprising its history, antiquities, aud pre- 
sent ctate, 

Dr. Thomas Jameson is printing, ie an 
ectavo volume, an (Inquiry into the Phyeiolo- 
gical Changes of the Human Bovy at its dif- 
ferent ages, the discases to which it is predis- 
posed in each period of life, and the principles 
of longevity. 

Miss Holford, author of Wallace, has a 
volume of Puems nearly rcady for publication; 
and she has selected Bannockburn for the sub- 
ject of ber next metrical romance. _ 

Miss Emma Parker, of Fairfeld-house, 
Denbighshire, will shortly publish, Elfrida, or 
the Heiress of Belgrove, a novel, in four 
volumes. 3 

Me. Won. Richards will shortly pablish a 
History of Lyon, civil, commercial, political, 
and military, in an octavo volume. 

Mr. Coxe’s Litecary Life and Select. Works 
of Richard StiltingAect will shortly appear, in 
three octavo volumes, with portraits and other 
engraviags. 

Mr. Malcolm will shortly publish another 
volume of Anecdotes of the Mauuers, &c. of 
the Citizens of London. 

Mr.Southey’s poem of Kehama is nearly 
finished printing by the Ballantynes of Edin- 
bargh. 

Mr. Westall’s Ilastrations of the Lady of 
the Lake will appear in a few wecks ; and the 
drawings will be submitted to the inspection 
of the public at the same time. 

Mr. Weber is engaged on a new edition of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, which will comprise 
the long-lost and unpublished comedy of the 
Foithfal Friends, recovered by Mr. Kett. 

Mr. Joseph Murphy, of Leeds, has in the 
press, a History of the Human Teeth, witha 
Weative on their diseases from infancy to age, 
adapted for gencral information. 

Mr Smart is preparing for the press aGuide 
to Parsing, in which Mr. Murray's arrange- 
ment will be followed. 

A Life of Sir Micbael Foster, Knt. hy the 
date Michael Dodson, Evq. originally written 
for the new edition of the Biographia Britan- 
nica, will shurtly be published, 

‘ 
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Bishop Porteus’ Works, complete, with his 
Life, by the Rev. R. Hodgson, ia six octavo 
volumes, will appear ina few weeks. The Life 
will ulso be sold separately. 

The Rev. Jubn Fawcett has in the press a 
Devotiunal Family Bible, containing the Old 
and New Testaments, with notes and itlustra- 
tiens, and a devotional exercise at the end of 
each chapter; the first part of which will be 
published at the beginning of the next year. 

Mr. Robert Kerr is engaged on a General 
History and Collection of Voyages and Travels, 
avrauged in systematic order, and illustrated 
by maps and charts. It is expected to make 
eighteen volumes in octuvo, and to be publish- 
ed in thirty-six parts, the first of which will 
appear on the first of Jannary next. 

The Rev. —— Davis, of Campton academy, 
is printing a Collection of Reading Exercises, 
for youth of both sexes, S 

The Rev. T, F. Dibdin is printing a new 
edition of bis Bibliomania, much improved 
and enlarged, which will be entiled a Biblio- 
graphical Romance. 

The Right Hou, George Rose has in the 
press an enlarged cditiou of a Brief Examina- 
tion into the Increase of Commerce aud the 
Revenue, brought down to the prescnt time. 

Mr. Jones’. second edition uf Monstrelet’s 
Chronicle will soon appear in twelve octave 
volumes, with a quarto volume of plates. 

The new edition of Addison's Works, with 
notes, &c. by the late Bishop Hurd, in six oc- 
tayo volumes, is nearly ready fur publicativn. 








For THE BITE OF A MAD DOG.—Take 
leaves of rue, picked from the stalks and bruis- 
ed, six ounces; garlick, picked from the stalke 
aad bruised, Venice treacle, or Mithridate, aud 
scrapings of pewter, of each four ounces. Boil 
all these over a slow fire in two quarts of strong 
ale, till one pint is consumed; thea keep it iu 
bottles, close stopped, and give ef it nioe 
spoonfuls to man or woman, warm, every 
seven mornings together, fasting. This ff 
given within uine days after the biting of the 
dog, will prevent the hydrophobia. Apply 
some of the ingredients fiom which the liquor 
was strained to the bitten place.—This recipe 
was, some years ago, taken out of Caltbrop 
Church, Lincolnshire, the whole town being 
bitten by 2 mad dog, and all that touk this 
medicine did well, while all the rest died 
mad. IJuaP.S. it is added—many years expe- 
rience have proved that this is an effectual 
cure. . 
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INCIDENTS 
OCCURRING IN AND NEAR LONDON, INTERESTING MARRIAGES, &e. 
— 


MIS MAJESTY'S ILLNESS. 

osition of his Majcsty has been at- 
tributed entirely to the painful anxiety in which 
his Majests and every member of the Royal Fa- 
mily has been kept by the Princess Amelia's 
melancholy situation. The lively interest which 
his Majesty felt in these viciasitudes, was ob- 
served to have an alurming influence on his 
feelings. About a month since his Majesty re- 
ccived from the physicians the afflicting report, 
that the Princess might be no more in an hour, 
or that she might languish for many days; but 
they felt it to be their duty to apprize his Ma- 
jesty of the imminent danger in which she then 
was. From that time the King’s agitation was 
manifest. He passed some days in excessive 
grief, and some days, according to the gleams 
of hope, was equally elevated by expectation. 
He at times kept the physicians with him, when 
they made their report, two or three hours, in 
minute inquiries. He was accustomed to receive 
& report every morning at seven o'clock, and 
afterwards every two hours in the day. At three 
o'clock regularly he went in his conch to the 
Lodge to visit her ; and the effect of these visit 
upon his heart was visible in his tears. The af- 
fecting incident of the ring, put upon his tinger 
by the dying object of his tenderness, completed 
the shock his nature had received. On Thursday 
morning, the gsth of October, the Gentleman 
whose business it was to be near his person, felt 
it necessary to communicate to Mr. Perceval the 
obvious alteration tbat had taken place in his 
Majesty's speech and deportment. On Friday 
this became more manifest, and on Saturday it 
was so alarming, that a Council was held; the 
Lord Chancellor was sent for; Dr. Heherden 
was directed to attend, and orders were given that 
the physicians and medical attendants only should 
have access to the royal apartments. On Mon- 
day Lord Eldon and Mr. Perceval had a long 
audience of the Queen, and afterwards received 
the opinion of the physicians, who all concurred 
in decluring, that the fever might speedily sub- 
side; but in his present state they did not 
eonsider his Majesty to be able to attend to bnei- 
ness. Upon this report, Ministers felt it to be 
inconsistent with their responsibility to submit 
to his Majesty, for the Sign Manual, the Com. 
mission for the prorogatien of Parliament, and 
without such Sign Manual the Lord Chancellor 
knew that he could nat put ta it the Great Seal— 
In this melancholy suspension of the Executive 
Power, messengers were dispatched for the im- 
qnediatate attendance iv London of all the Great 
Officers of State, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Marquis of Wellesley, the President of the 
Council, &c. &c.3 and the first Bulletin was 
asaued, which was sent in every dircction to the 








friends of Administration. Soon after another 
; Council was held, and the report of the physi- 
jcians being, that the fever had not abated, cir- 
‘cular letters were sent, requesting the attend- 
y ance of Members in town for the meeting of the 
two Houses. On Thursday, Nov. 1, their Lord- 
ships met, from twenty to thirty in namber, 
‘about half-past three o'clock. Prayers hoving 
been read as usual, the Lord Chancellor at fonr 
o'clock rose, and in a very impressive manner 
| observed, that their Lordships were met together 
pursnant to the regular notification for the 1st 
of November, which stated, that bis Majesty 
| wonld appoint a Commission in the usual man- 
ner. But it was with the deepest concern and re- 
gret that he found himself under the necessity of 
informing their Lordships, that such was, at pre- 
| sent, the state of the personal indisposition of his 
Majesty, that he had not thonght it his dnsy, un- 
der the cirenmstances, to proffer to his Majesty a 
Commission to receive the Sign Manual. This 
personal indisposition of his Majesty was created 
by the pressure of that domestic affliction (ip 
which every Noble Lord must sympathize) upon 
his Majesty's paternal feelings. But he wig 








| this state of things he had considered what was 
this line of duty, with respect to carrying into 
eflect the notification of the meeting of Pnslia- 
;mant. Whether his putting, without the Sign 
Manual, the Great Seal to such a Commission, 
' would or would not be considered strietly legal, 
was a question upon which he should rot enter, 
and therefore would not trquble their Lordships 
upon that subject. He should only say, that, 
under all the circumstances, he did not think it 
advisahle so to do..—Much as he lamented the 
cireumstances under which their Lordships then 
assembled, he must leave it to their wisdom to 
adopt such a mode as appeared most convenient 
| and proper for an occasion of so much importance. 
On the queston of adjournment being pnt, it 
| was carried nem. dis. The Earl of Liverpool 
then rose, and inoved that their Lordships he 
| sammoned for Thursday, the 13h of November : 
}on which day the House again assembled, ands 
i very considerable number attended. All the 
Cohinet Ministers were in their places, and four 
of the Royal Dukes, namely, their Royal High- 
i Messes of Clarence, Kent, Sussex, and Cam. 
| bridge. After a considerable interval, during 
which the House became very fully attended, 
jthe Lord Chancellor left the Woolsack, ad- 
vanced towards the table, and addressed the 
Honse.—“ My Lords, there bein now a full at- 
tendance ef your Lordships, 1 trust yoo will in 
dulge me, in allowing me to re-state from this 





; place what I had the honour to state to the 
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House on the 1st instant, from the Woolsack. It 
‘Was my intention to conclude with @ motion, and 
therefore I wish to make the statement from this 
place. My Lords, when your Lordships as- 
sembled on the Ist of this month, after it had 
been publicly notified that it was his Majesty's 
royal will and pleasure that this Parliament 
should be prorogned to the 29th of November, 
and that @ Couimission for such prorogation 
should be issued under the Great Seal, I then 
stated, that in obedience to his Majesty's com- 
mands, I'had prepared a Commission for such 
Prorogation, but that in conseqnence of his Ma- 
jesty's indisposition, sach Commission ®ould not 
receive his Majesty’s royal signature; and I had 
hot felt it consisteat with my vietv of my duty to 
put the Great Seal to that Commission, without 
bis Majesty's Sign Manual. It is for your Lord- 
ships to judge whether in this view of my duty I 
bave committed an error. Ido not medn to enter 
into the discussion of the question as to the leqa- 
lity é6f a Commission having the Great Seal 
affixed to it, aud purporting to have the King’s 
Sign Manual, hut which it had not received. I 
only mean again to state, that in my conception 
éf my duty I did not conceive myself authorized 
to affix the Great Seal to the Commission to 
which I have alluded, without the King’s Sign | 
Manual. My Lords, 1 then stated what lam 
anxious to re-state, that his Majesty indisposi- | 
tion arose entirely from the pressure of domestie ; 
affliction, operating upon his paternal feclings, 
and that the physicians then in care of his Ma. | 
jesty entertained a confident expectation of his | 
Majesty’s recovery. My Lords, as the physicians , 
then had a confident expectation of his Majesty's | 
recovery, so they now also entertained a confi- 

dent expectation of his Majesty's recovery, re- 

gard being bad to his Majesty’s time of life, and 

to his Majesty's former state of health. This is, 





the ananimous opinion (I am anxious to state their ! 
own words) aot only of the physicians then i 
sitendance, but of those whose care has since 
been thrown arowhd his Majesty, and is given | 
with as much certainty as can be attached to 
Prognostic’ upon medical subjects. Those phy- 
ticiand also who now attend his Majesty, and 
who attended bis Majesty upon a former indispo- 
sition, state, that they sec ia the present state of 
bis Majesty all the symptoms of approach towards 
recovery, and none of thesymptoms which indicate 
the delay of recovery. Upon the statement which 
Imade on the 18t of this morth, one of your 
Lordships moved to adjourn for fourteen days, 
the shortest period within which Patliament cin 
By law be assembled tpon aity emergency for the 
dispatch of business; your Lordships are now 
assenbled ia pursuance of that adjournment, and 
itis for the Honse to determine what course it 
is proper to pursue. Uniler the circumstances 
Which I have stated, I trust in God, from the 
favourable symptoms of his Majesty's indisposi- 
tion, that there will be no necessity for the adop- 
ion of any proceeding by this House to supply U 











the defect of the Royal authority; and I may be 
allowed to express my opinion, that the most 
delicate and proper mode of proceeding in the 
present instance, would be to adjonrn for four- 
teen days. My Lords, it is with feelings of af- 
fliction for the indisposition of bis Majesty, in 
which ] am stre all your Lordships participate, 
that 1 make this motion, and at the same time in 
the confident hope that at the expiration of that 
period no proceeding will be necessary.”—His 
Lordship concluded by moving 30 adjonrnment 
till Thursday, October 9g. Earl Moira con- 
ceived that no material inconveniente would re- 
sult to the public interest from the delay propos- 
ed, and therefore gave his cordial support to the 
motion. Earl Grenville was anxious not to 
distarb the unanimity so desirable upon the pre- 
sent occasion, but at the same time could with 
difficulty bring himself to assent to the motion. 
for adjournment. His Lordship said it was of 
the greatest importance that the principles of the 
Constitntion shonld not be violated. In this as- 
sembly, not of the Parliament, but of the estates 
of the realm, no proceeding could, eecording to 
the forms of the Constitution, be adopted, bat 
of necessity, and his objection in the present 
instance was, that they had not constitated upon 
their Journals the act of necessity in consequence 
of which they were assembled. Earl Grey sig- 
nified his entire concurrence ih the sentiments 
of Lord Grenville. Earl Sidmouth assented also 
tothe motion; on thequestion of udjournment 


|| to Thursday, the goth inst, being put, it was 


agrecd to. 

House or Commons.—The interest and 
auxicty excited by the known indisposition of 
his Majesty, and the doubts which were gene- 
rally entertained, whether the Royal Signature 
should be obtained to a Commission for a farther: 
prorogation of Parliament, pursuant to procla- 


|| mation, attracted a more numerous attendance of 


Members than, under all the circumstences of the 


‘| case, could, at this season, have been expected, 


About half past three the Speaker came down, 
and took his seat, as usual, at the table. A few 
minutes before four o'clock, the Speaker rising 
from his Chair at the table, addressed the Honse 
to the following effect:—‘* This House is now 
met upon the day to which it was Inst pro- 
rogued. But ] have to inform the House, that 
notwithstanding hie Majesty's Royal Proclama- 
tion in the Guzctte, intimating his pleasure that 
Parliament shotild be still further prorogned to 
n future day, we are not to expect any message 
from iis Majesty’s Commissioners on this occa- 
sion, no Commission having been issued further 
to prorogue Parliament. Under these circum. 
stances it becomes my duty to tuke the Chuir of 
this House, in order that this House mny be en- 
abled to adjourn itself to sttch tine ds the House 
in its wisdom shall deem fit; and 1 do therefore 
take the chair accordingly.”"—-The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer then rose, and said, after the Pro- 
clamation, whieh had already appeared in the 
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Gazette, intimating his Majesty's pleasure that 
Parliament should be further prorogned to 8 


Beansxious to hear, why, after sach declaration 
of his Majesty's pleasure, his Majesty's servants 


Thursday, Nov. 1.—His Majesty has passe 


: rather a better night, and is much the same to-day. 
future dey, the House would very naturally | 


as yesterday. 


with very little sleep, and is much the same to-day 


were unable to carry into effect his Majesty's || a8 yesterday. 


wishes, and were not prepared with the Royal | 
Commission for that purpose. To relicve this 
anxiety, it became his duty, his most painful 
dhity, to state, that it was owing to the indispo- 
sition of his Majesty, that his Majesty's servants | 
had heen unable to give effect to his Rosal Pro- 
ciamation. If any thing could afford real con- 
snlation to the feclings of unfeigned affection and 
affliction which pervaded all classes of the public, 
it mast be the consideration that the cause of his 
Mnjesty’s present illness was te be ascribed to his 
steady and unremitting attention to the painful 
and protracted sufferings ofa beloved danghter. 
Hie concluded with moving, that the House, at its | 
rixing, should adjourn to Phursday, Nov. 15.; 
which was agreed to nemine contradicente. 


Saturday, Nov. 3.—Ilis Majesty passeda better 
night, but his fever is not diminished. 
Sunday, Noy. 4.—The King is im no respect 





' worse to-day, althongh his Majesty has passed. 


the night with very little sleep. 

Monday, Nov. 5.—The King has had a good 
night. His Majesty bas been rather better through 
the last twenty-four hours, 

Vhursday, Nov. 6.—His Majesty has passed the 
night with very little sleep, and is not better this 
morning. 

Same day, nine o'clock, P. M.—Ilis Majesty 
las had some sleep, and has appeured a little bet 
ter throughout this day. 

Wednesday, Nov. 7.—His Majesty had more 
sleep last night, and contioues as well us ia ang 








“Thursday, Nov. 15.—The Chancellor of the! 
Exchequer, after having urged the necessity of 
the honse being further adjourned, related that | 
fie had felt it his duty to have the best information | 
cn the afflicting state of his Majesty, and he had : 





the pleisure of acquaiuting the House, that all 
the Physicians were unenimonsly of opinion, that | 
Tis Majesty's health was m a state of progressive ; 
mnendment. It was then under circumstunces go | 
cheering, that he now suggested to the Houne the | 
| propriety of waiting the more decisive issue of 
this favourable turn, With these impressions, | 
and under sucha view of the subject he moved | 
that the House do at its rising this day, adjourn | 
to Thursday, Nov. 29.—Mr. Whitbread entered’ 
his solemn protest agninst any measure that would, 
for anotber fortnight, continue to deprive them of | 
the aid and comneils of the remaining two branches | 
of the legislature. —Sir Francis Burdett said, that 
the motion now submitted to the House was one | 
of the most irrational and auconstitutional pro- 
positions ever mace im that House. He would 
never consent to compromise the constitution. 
Had he heen present on the last day of meeting, 
he would have opposed every motion for adjourn- 
inent.—On the question: being loudly called for, 
the House divided on the question for an.adjourn- 
meut—Ayes, 340 ; Noes, 58.—Majority, 285. 


STATE OF HIS MASESTY’S HEALTH. 


The following are the daily bulletins issued 
from Windsor Castle :— 

Monday, October 29, 1919.—The King has 
heen indisposed for a few days past. His Ma- 
jesty has had fever, and his nights have been rest- 
léas; but he bas had several hours sleep this morn+ 
ing. 

‘Tuesday, Oct. 20, ten o'clock, A. M.—The 
King has passed a restless night, and his Majesty 
is much the same to-day as yesterday. 

Wednesday, Oct. 31, nine o'clock, A.M 











The | 


part of yesterday. 

Same day, three o’clocls.—His Majesty is muck 
the sane as he was in the morning. 

‘Tharsday, Nov. 8—His Majesty has kad a 
little sleep, and comtinues nearly in the same state 
as yesterday. 

Same day, eight o'clock P. M.—His Majesty 
has bad a considerable degree of fever in the course 
of this day, but has slept since six o'clock, and is 
now asleep. 

Friday, Nov. 9.—His Majesty has had several 
hours sleep, and appears rather better to-day. 

Saturday, Nov. 10.—We consider his Majesty 
to be better this morning than be has been for the 
last tive or six days past. 

Sunday, Nov. 11.—His Majesty is still a little 
better this day than he was yesterday. 

Same day, nine o'clock P.M.—His Majesty 
has a little more fever this evening than he had 
in the morning. 

Monday, Nov. 12.—Although his Majesty has 
passed the night with very little sleep, yet he ap- 
pears in no respect worse than he was yesterd: 

Tuesday, Nov. 13, eight o'clock, P.-M.—The- 
King has bad some increase of fever this day, but 
his Majesty is now rather better. 

“« Wednesday, Nov. 14.—His Majesty has hat 
some sleep in the night, and is better this morn- 
ing. 

Thursday, Nov. 15, nine o'clock, P. M.—His 
Majesty hus had a little inercase of fever this. 
} afternoon, 

Friday, Nov. 1G.—Iis Majesty has had some 
sleep im the uight, and his fever is agaiu a litle 
yabated, 

Saturday, Nov. 17.—Ilis Majesty has had 8 
ht, and bas upon the whole, bees 

















irestless nig 
! more feverish for the last two days. 

\ Monday, Nov. 19.—His Majesty's fever bas 
| (her increased in the course of this day. 
Tuentuy, Nov. 20.—His Ma jesty bas had some 





King lus passed a restless night, but bis Majesty’s j, sleep in the might, ond has rather less fever this 


fever ts Bot increased, 


worning. 


Friday, Nov. 2.—The King has passed a night — 








Wednesday, Nov. 21.—His Majesty's disorder 
continues with little variation since yesterday. 


22. 





Thursday, Nov 
served iu his Majesty 
Friday, Nov. 23.—His Majesty bes bad a little 
increase of fever this morning, after a bad night. 
Saturday, Nov. 24.—His Majesty has pussed the 
ight without sleep, brt his fever is not increased. 
. (Signed) H.R. Reywotps, 
Hexry Hacrorp, 
W. Heperpey,, 
M. Baittis, 
R. Witxts. 


On Friday, Nov. 9, the Lerd Mayor, Lord 
Mayor Elect, Aldermen, &c. proceeded in a pri- 
vate manner, tm consequence of the domestic ca- 
lumitics of the Royal Family, from Guildhall to 
the Court of Exchequer, Westminster Hall, where 
the Lord Mayor Ficct was sworn iuto office, and 
the lute Lord Mayor rendered an avcount of his 
adrainistration during the year he bad been in 
office. 

ImerisoNMENT IX A MAD HouSE.—At the 
Middlesex Sessions, Willian Elliott, his wife, and 
two other persons who did uot appear, were in- 
dicted for conspiring together to imprizon Mary 
Dantry, inw private mad-house, under pretence 
of her being insane. From the evidence of the 
prosecutrix, a woman about fiity years of age, it 
appeared, that im 1906 her husband died, leaving 
considerable property, and un only son, about 
fourteen years of age, und appointing her, by his 
will, sole exccutrix. The two defendants who 
eppeared, Elliott and bis w fe, who were the 
prosccutrix’s nephew and nicce, soon after her 
husband's death, persuaded her to remove to their 
house, to live there ; promising to do every thing 
iu their power to render her comfortable. She 
was induced to do 90; but after she had removed 
fo their bouse, their behaviour immediately be- 
came the direct contrary of what they bad pro- 
fessed. They treated ber with great cruelty, aud 
were continually insulting ber; and on one oc- 
casion the defendamt Elliott held her hands whilst 
his wife steuck ber severul violent blows in the 
face. Not content with treating her in this man- 
wer, they encouraged her son to use her ill on 
every occasion, When she bud been in their 
house near twelve mouths, she was sitting one 
evening, in the wonth of November, about six 
@clock, ut tea iv her own apartment, when FI- 
liott, the defendant, eame in, followed by two 
women, strangers to her, whe she afterwarde dis- 
eovered were servants belonging to Mr. Boroughs’ 
private mad-house at HToxtou; one of the women 
produced a straight waistcoat, and was proceed- 
ing to put it upon the prosecutrix, but she resist- 
ed, upon which the other woman seized her by 
her hair, aud pulled her down ou the door, wheu, 
with the assistance of Elliott uud the other wo- 
man, they succeeded in putting the waistcoat 
upon her; they then tovk her up, the women by 
ber arms and Elliott by her feet, and carrying her 
down staé i, put her iuto a coach, whey Elhutt 


Ne change has been ob- 




















complaintsinee yesterday. | 


and the women got in with her, and Elliott told 
her they were going to take her to her brother's. 
On the couch stopping, however, suon alierwards, 
she discovered she was at the gute of Buroug hy’ 
|| Private mad-house, at IToxton, and she told them 
so, on Which they confessed she was right. Om 
‘| her way to the nad-house, she had frequently at- 
tempted to speak and tell Elliott she kuew what 
property she had left behind, but was continually 
prevented by his putting a handkerchief before 
her moath. On their arrival at the mud-house, 
she was taken into a parlour, where Mrs. Bo- 
soughs, the mistress of the house, came soon after- 
wards. One of the women came and took from 
her her keys, mouey, and whatever else she bud 
in her pocket, She was thew taken up stuirs ty 
‘| her bed, which was extremely narrow und uncom- 
‘| fertable. She begged to huve the waistcuat takeo 
|| off, but was told she must wear it during the night, 
}| such being the custom of the house, and accords 
ingly, after she was undressed, the wuistcuat wus 
again buekled on, and kept on during the night. 
It was, however, tuken off next moroing, and not 
|| put om any more during the tine she wus in the 
hoose. She told Mrs. Boroughs frequently whilst 
in the house, and represented to hee Low ill she 
had been treated, anv begged to he liberated, but 
was constantly refused. She was kept there fifteer 
weeks, when she by chance made her situation 
known toa friend, who, by her exertions, obtuin- 
ed her liberation, When she was taken to the 
mad-house by Fliott, she left upwards of twenty 
pounds in cash in her apartment, and several other 
things, neve of which were to be found ou her 
return there. 2 

Mrs. Bailey, the friend who discovered thet the 
Prosecutrix wus confined in Boroughs’ house, 
stated, that she passed by the house accidentally, 
when she heard herself called by some one whom 
she could not see, but on looking up perceived # 
hand waving out of one of the windows, She 
inquired who it was, when the prosecutrix told 
{| her; and on the witness inquiring how she came 
there, she said her wicked ueplew and niece bad 
placed her there. The wituess went to see the 
prosccutrix next day, cud obtained an interview 
with her, when it was agreed she should inform 
some of fer friends of her situation. She did so, 
and by that means the proseoutrix obtained her 
iberty. Several witnesses were culled, who stated 
that they had known the prosecutrix for years, 
and that she had never to their knu@ledge been 
otherwise than is her peiteet sensus— Lhe deg 
fence attempted to be set ap was, that the prose- 
|) cutrin had been deranged, und that it wes neves- 
sary to confine her, to prevent ber doiuy herself 
an injury. Several witnesscs were called to prove 
this fact, but their testimony wus extremely vague 
and contiadictory. Itappeared, however, that al- 
though Mus. Elliot hed been guilty of cruelty 
and ingratitude towards the prosecutrix yet that, 
she hud not tukeu ao active part in couveying her 
to the mad-house, or accompanied ber in the 
\|¢ ach when she went there. he Jury therefine 
1 acquitted ber, butfound her husband Guilty. 

























Bratus.—On the 6th inst. Countess Cowper, 
of a daughier.—The Lady of the Hon. Col. Muc- 
douald, of a son. 

Marricp.—At Lambeth Church, H. Buckley, 
Fsq. of South Lambeth, to Anne, only daughter 
of Samuel Wolfe, Exq. of the Kast India House. 

Drep.—at Hartwell, of a dropsy, utter having 
Vingered severul years ina very bad state uf health, 
the Contess De Lisle, her Most Christian Ma- 
jesty,” She displayed, in ber last Moments, that 
frunness, piety, und resignativa, which are the 
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characteristics of the House of Bourbon. Her 
Majesty’s death-bed was attended by the Coaut. 
De Lisle and all the Princes and Princesses of 
the royal blood, of whom she took the most aftec- 
tionate lcave.—Mr. F. Chalif, wine-merchaut, of 
Miucing-lane ; na be was sitting on his horse and 
inquiring after one that wus to be sold at Mr. 





| Hull's, in Grosvenor-place, he dropped off in aw - 


‘apoplectic fit, as it is supposed, and died in 3 
few minutes.—At his house ¢o Keutish Town, 
George Gabell, Esq. of Liacolo’s Inn. 





PROVINCIALS. 


INCLUDING REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES, &e 
IN THE SEVERAL COUNTIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
—— 


3 CAMBRIDGESHIRE: 

CamripgE, Nov. 2.—Dr. Bell has transfer- 
fed 15,25vl. stock, 3 per cent. Consols. to the 
University of Cambridge, in trust, to found eight 
mew Scholurships. ‘The scholars to be the sons 
or the orphans of those clergymen of the Church 
of England, whose circumstances and situations 
are altogether such as not to enable them to bear 
the whole expence of sending their sons to this 
University. The first election shall take pluce 
between the 1¢th of November and 25th Decem- 
ber, 1810, when there shall be elected two scho- 
Jars of the third year of standing, that is, who 
were adinitted between the commencementut 1807 
and 1803; profits to commerce from July the 
th, 1910, and to be continued for two years. At 
the same time shall be elected two other scholars 
ef the second year, who were admitted between 
commencement 1904, aud commencement 189 5 
profits to continue for three years. The secend 
election will be on the Friduy after Mid-Leat 
Sundny 1811, of two scholars of the tirst year; 
profits to continue four years. The fourth elee- 
tion will be on Friday after Mid-Lent Sunday, 
1313, of two other scholars of the first year, to 
succeed those of the third year, who were two of 
the four first chosen, and so on for ever; the 
profits to continue fur four years, and uo more. 
Every scholar is to take the degree of A. B. in 
the most-reguiar manner. No scholar to he 
elected from King’s College, or fron ‘Trinity 
Hall. ‘Lhe electurs are, the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Rogius Professor of Divinity, the Regiux Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law, the Lueasian Profefsor of 
Ngthematics, and the Public Orator. 

CORNWALL. 

Jeffrey, the seaman, has arrived safely nt Pol- 
perio, where his mother and father-in-lew resive ; 
aod as our readers nay wish to Kuow the cireum- 
stunces attending his reception, we siate then 
from undoubted information. Mr. Tatham, the 
professional gentleman, who was ewployed on 
the occasion by the Lake family (Captain Luke 
himself bas Leen abroad some time), alter having 
adjusted every thing entirely to the satisfaction 
ot Jefirey, properly conceived that one so wnex- 
Perienced should not Le trusted by himself with o 











lurge sum of honey, and anxioas that he should. 
be safely restored to his family, sent bis clerk, 
Mr. Davis, to accompany him to the spot. On 
the road from Plymouth to Palperio they met thé 
father-in-law of Jefitey, who recognized him im- 
intdiately, ahd went forward tw apprize his me 
ther of his arrival. By the time that they reached 
the village, all the inhabitants were prepared td 
receive him, and it is her lly possible to express 
the cordial greeting and cxulting transport thet 
atteuded bis artival. After the tnmalt of joy 
hada little subsided, they began to look on Mr. 
Davis with apparent suspicion, and some degree 
of hostility; but Jeffrey immediately nssured them 
that he was one of his friends, and lad taken thé 
trouble of so lomg a jottrncy for the purpose of 
protecting him. ‘Their sentiments were changed 
atonce, aad Mr. Davis was received with respect 
arid kindness. The meeting hetween Jeffrey and 
his mother Was particularty interesting. At first 
she gazed upon him with @ kind of Bewildered 
anxiety, as if doubtful whether ske could trasé 
what she saw. In a few moments she recovered 
herself, and they rushed juto each other's arms: 
—Ob! my soa,” and Oh! iny inother,” in- 
terrupted by soUs on both sides, Was all that they 
could utter for some time. At length the agitee 
tion of their feclings subsidéd, aud a scene of 
calm endearment ensued. Nothing bat the ar- 
rival of Jeffrey engrossed the attention of thé 
villagers, and the whole place was scene of yee 
nerous tumult ila late hour in the night. Jef- 
frey repeatedly declared that the kind attentiog 
aud geucrosity of the Lake family, particularly 
of Mr. W. Lake (nutele of the Captain), would. 
‘never be effaced from his memorythat he ene 
tirely forgave Captain Lake himself, amd coutd 
, tuke him by the hand with sincere good will if he 
were on the spot, and imputing his conduct tos 
Fivlent impulse of passion, fur which he probably 
i condenued bimself whea be bad time for proped 
reflection. 














i DEVONSHIRE, 

A tremendous fire lately broke out in a house 
in Little Fricry-street, Britons-side, Plymouth, 
which raged with unremitting fury forseven huurs,, 

[end burnt down four houses, One house wes 
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miled down, to prevent the fire from commnni- 
eating with Mr, Maine's honse and yard for ship- 
building, which was adjacent. Three drunken 
sailors were with difficulty rescued from a burning 
room ; nor would they quit though the upper 
beans were fulling round tham in flames, until 
the engines were directed to play in upon them, 
which nade them jump ont of the wiadows into 
the street; they fell like cuts on their legs, with- 
ont receiving the least harm, giving at the same 
time three cheers. 

Avery heavy rain commenced in the neighbour- 
dood of Exeter on Pucsduy, Nov. 6, which cun- 
tinued without intermission until ten o’clock the 
encceeding night, accoiwnpanied by a strong gale 
of wind; the waters rose so rapidly that all the 
low grounds were presently deluged. The flood 
was three inches higher on the Excter Quay than 
was ever known before. Three vessels, of large 
Yarden, were thrown completely on the Quay, 
and with mach trouble and dunger launched into 
the river a day afterwards ; many walls were en- 
tirely thrown down, or curried away; severa! 
oat-huuses destroyed ; the Monmouthshire militia, 
incoming trom Honiton, were obliged to wade 
through tbe water up to their necks. The Cla- 
rence coach trom Plymouth was entirely stopped 
on this side of Alphington, ubout half a mile trom 
Exeter. T here were tive Gentlemen jnside, three 
men and the couchian on the entside. ‘This coach 
was drawm hy six horses with a post-boy; the 
waters being higher than the horses, they all 
swanwith the coach against a strong current, but 
the postilion losing his seat, clambered np a hedge, 
the two Reading horses immediately began te 
tura, whieh the eoachman perceiving, descended 
from his seat and cut off the harness, being up to 
his chin in the water; four of the horses swam 
eff, bat tbe other two were drowned. Six pas- 
sengers, after struggling with the water, got on 
ahedge, and from thence renched a ncighbour- 
ing house, the inhabitants of which imuediately 
gave the distressed travellers on asylum tor the 
aight. Anuther passenger, a stout black man, 
taking @ different course, renuined under ap 
hedge uine or ten hours, till he was released the 
pext morning. The empty couch was carried 
back a cousiderable distance by the stream, and 
stuck inahedge. At Dawlish, uine or ten new 
houses, with their furniture, were nearly demo- 
lished, and one swept into the ocean, the water 
coming down the bills, burst forsh with snl 
foree, that nothing could withstand its fury, Mr 
Tapper, of that place, was awoke by hearing the 
water runuing through his house, but not cousi 
dering any danger, remained within til] day-light, 
on Saturday morning, when, at the persuasion 
of the neighbours, he, with his wife aud ebild, 
quitted the premixes ; which they had searcely 
Jeft when the roo® fell in, and the whole house 
was drifted into the sea, with the faruiture, and 
not on article wus saved. The almshouse adjoin- 
ing, which had stuod the brunt of many a storm 
and tempest, upwards of ove hundred years, was 











likewise demolished. The beautiful canal at Daw? 
lish, with the bridges, are 80 entirely destroyed, 
| that not the smallest resemblance of its original 
form can be perceived. About nine o'clock, on 
Satarday morning, the flood broke in upon Bad- 
leigh Salterton with a violence undescribable, 
and in the course of an hourswept completely into 
the sea two handsome honses, near the beach, to- 
gether with a great part of the furniture —The 
force of the wuter was so prodigious us to make & 
channel of about Gu feet wide and 12 deep. 

: KEN 

As Mr. ond Mrs. Atkins, of Maidstone, were 
retrning from London, on Thureday, Nov. 14, 
in their single horse chaise, just as they had 
reached the isth mile-stone, corner of Birch 
Wood, about half past one o'clock in the after- 
noon, » wun came ont of a gep-way on the left- 
hand side of the road from London, and without 
saying a word, seized the horse by the head. Mr. 
Atkins immediately stood up in the chaise, and 
\ said he would pot be robbed, and began to flog 
the man with his chaise-whip, in hopes of making 
him let go his horse’s head, upon which he drew 
his right hand from behind bim and presented a 
horse-pistol. At that instant a companion of his 
‘whom Mr. Aitkins had not seen before) made his 
appearunce, and going round the borse to Mr. 
Atkiny’s side, demanded his money. Mr. A. fiod- 
ing his resistance usciess, gave hin four guineas ; 
not satisfied witb that, the robber sid you have 
more. Mr. A. replied, yes, | havea little silver, 
and gave him to the smonat of iis. “Lhe robber 
afterwards demanded his watch, which being ina 
tortoise-shell ease, said he would be d—d if he 
would have, and repeatedly questioned him a6 
tohis having more money ; but ou Mr. A. assure 
ing bim he had aot, he was suffered to proceed. 
‘Lhe man who seized the borse never spoke-a word 
all the tine, but leld the horse with bis left hand 
and the pistel with his right; the other, who took 
the money, suid, it was distress drove them to it. 
Neither of them atiempted to 1ab Mrs. Aah 
nor did they say any thing to her. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Boston, Nov. 11. ‘The last night's high tide has 
doue so much damage to the diilerent sea-banks, 
us to render it impossible for me to leave the 
place. Freision Bank is totally gone, and hardly 
any trace left, “The Old Sea Bauk also is gone ia 
many places by the Bathing, and all along the 
shore. ‘The principal inn is much damaged, as 
the tide passed through the honse, and tovk away 
a large bow window. The banks, all the way up 
the Witham, on both sides, are broken in many 
places, and the country under water ; our drains 
take it off on one side, but the Wiberton side to 
the Foss Dike is many feet under water. The 
bauk broke by the Grandshire aud filled Tan- 
nard's Pasture by bis house inany feet in water; 
in short, the country is one scene of distress. 
Numbers of lives are lost Jand and sea, 
and the quantity of stock is wonderfully gecat 
il Mr, Rocgers, the attorney, has just been in, and 
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says the report, ia upwards of half a million of 
anoney lost in stock. The tide was six inches 
higher here than the new year's gnle—indeed the 
highest that ever was known. A vessel is carried | 


on to the turnpike between the Black Sinice and |! 






the town, with other two stuck fast in the breach | 
behind her. Mr. Sheath’s banks, at Tiverton, ; 
are broken; Wrangle Bonk, and, last of all, 
the Friskuey New Bank; but to the latter Jj 
have understood little damage is done, and the} 
farmers nre rejoicing that it has saved all their 
atock, #5 the Old Bank would not bave been high 
enough.—A King’s sloop is sauk at Hobhole, 
with thirty men on board, who all perished ; 
and another with the hands on board, but the full 
particulars are pot known. Several houses ave | 
Blown down, and the roofs off many others, 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

A violent storm of wind and rain visited Not- 
tingham on Snturday, Nov. 11th, and by subse- 
quent accounts, it appears, that it was very genc- 
yal. In some places, its ravages were very great. 
Zits effects were soon perceived here by the over- 
flowing of the Trent, which inundated the town- 
meadows, and the lowlands adjacent to it. A cow 
onda horse were there drowned ; but except the 


chimnies, walls, and trees, no other material in 
jury bas been sustaincd in this town and imme- 
diate vicinity—A curions phenomenon pre- 
sented itself, indecd, in the honse of Mr. 
Cooper, Grocer, of Bridlesmith-gate, which 
rather alarmed than injured any one. Whether 
it was an electric duid, or whether it was an im- 
spetuous rnshing of the wind down the chimney, 
is not asvertained, but it prodneed a violent con- 
cussion and noise, and having brought down with 
it bricks and soot, foreed a young woman from 
her chair to the window, through which she was 
driven. 


dismantling of some roufs, and the ma 








SCOTLAND. 

Paisley, Nov. 10.—“ I have this moment returp- 
ed from witnessing the most horrible of scenes. 
A fow days nzea track-boat from Paisley to John- 

“stone was 'annched, and daily since it has been 
filled with parties of pleasure. To-day is a fuir 
with us, and every lad and lass who could muster 
eightpence, must have a suil. About twelve 
o'clock she landed at the basin, with nearly a 
bundred on board (she is Go feet in length), and 
as many were on the breast anxious to replace 
them, and who, in spite of all remonstrance, 
pressed in before she was clear of the former 
load, im consequence of which she upset, and 
plunged the whole, men, women, aud children, 
into the basin, which is seven or eight feet deep 








awful. Numbers, no doubt, were taken up, bot 
numbers too have perished. A gentleman told 
me he tarried till he saw forty all dead to appear. 


ance, and I have just now heard thet fifty-one’ 


have heen dragged ont, few of whom, it is dread. 
ed, will recover. Lhe surgeous are doing what 
they can, and every apartment ia Mr. Barelay's 
house contains some unhxppy victim, The 
neighbourfng honses have been thrown opea, 
Every one wears the countenance of dismay, 
afraid to inquire, lest some relation may have 
perished. One man, itis said, hos been bereft 
of hia wife and three children, but the confusion 
precludes accuracy in investigation. Carts with 
dead bodies are this instant passing my window, 
A lady whom | have seen, and who was one of the 
cabin passengers (all of whom most narrowly 
esenped), describes the fatal business as resulting 
entirely trom the temerity of the crowd whieh 
pressed on board.—Some could swim, hat amid 
the stroggle were laid hold of by others who could 
not, and have perished with them.” 

A most lamentable accident lately happened ia 
the neighbourhood of Perth. The Hon. Caprtaia 
Francis Hay Drummond, of Cromlix, only bro 
ther to the Earl of Kinnonl, in crossing the Eora 
by a ford, on which the water had been deepened 
by the rain of the preceding evening, was throwa 
arse inta the river, where he perished. 
\jectured from the report of a boy who was 
in the neighbourhood, that the horse having gat 
beyond bis depth, Captain Drnmmond kept hit 
back while he swam across, but was unseated ia 
the violent struggles of the terrified animal to get 
up the bank at a steep and unfuvourable plece. 
Captain Drummond had spent the preceding day 
with Lord Ruthven, at his seat of Freeland, and 
was prevented by the badness of the evening from 
returning, o8 he intended, to Dupplin Costle, 
where he Intely arrived on a visit to his brother, 
after escaping the dangers of war both in Porta- 
gal ond Walcheren. In the morning he was 
auxians to ect home betimes, that he might oe 
company his brother to church. 


IRELAND. 

Diep.—lately, while employed in the sacred 
functious of his office, the Kev. Benjamin Dicken. 
son, Pastor of the Particular Baptist Church, of 
Waterford, in Ireland, and formesly Pastor of a 
church of the same denomination at Derby. This 
respectable and truly yaluabie man had advanced 
but a short way in his discourse when he fell down 
in his pulpit, and althoagh medical aid was im- 
mediately procured, every endeavour to restore 
animation proved totally unavailing. He has 
left a widow and five children to mourn bis de- 





of water. The scene to those that saw it was || parture. 
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HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS D'ANGOULEME. 


Her Royat Hionness tue Du- 
cuess D'ANcouteme, daughter of Louis 
XVI. and Maria Antoinette of France, 
was born in 1778. She was born at the 
period in which her unfortunate mother 
was in the full splendour of youth and 
beauty : at a period in which, to adopt the | 
eloquent language of Burke, the Queen of 
France ‘ had just risqn above the horizon, | 
glittering like the morning star, full of life, ; 
of splendour, and of joy !” : 

In the sufferings of the royal family of 
France, during the Revolution, her Royal 
Highness, though almost in her infancy, 
bore her full part: she was imprisoned, 
together with her parents; was made, like 
them, an object of oppression and insult ; 
and only escaped an ignominious death on | 
account of tte artlessness of her nature, 
and the tenderness of her age. 

“To the History of the last Years of the 
Life and Reign of Louis XVI.” written! 


with much simplicity, and natural elo- | 
quence, by Francis Hue, the name of her | 
Roval Highness is thus introduced. The 
Writer thus begins :— 

“It was in this year (1790) that Madame 
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Royale, now Duchess of Angouleme, first re- \ 
' 
| 


ceived thesacrament. Qn the morning of the 
solemn day (April 8) the Queen leading the 
young Princess te the King's chamber, said 
to her :— 

« My daughter, kneel at the feet of your fa- 
ther, and avk his blessing.” The Princess 
knelt ; ber father blessed and raised her. 1 
repeat with a holy reapect the words he spoke 
to her. Woe be to him who can read them 
unmoved! 

*t bless you, my child, from the bottom o 
my heart; begging God to give you grace to 
know the value of the great act you are about 
todo. Your heart is innocent and pure in 
the eyes of God; your prayers must, there- 
fore, be agreeable tohim. Otier them up to 


him for your mother and me. Beseech him 


, to grant me the grace necessary to cficet the 


happiness of those over whom he has placed 
me, and whom J must consider as my cbil- 
dren. Beseech him, that be will vouchsafe 
to preserve, in this kingdom, the purity of 


jj religion: and remember, my daughter, that 
}| this holy relgion is the source. of beppiscss, 


and our support in adversity. Do not ima- 
gine that you are exempt from misfurtune: 
you are very young; yet you have seen your 
father afflicted more than once. You do not 


; know, my child, what Providence intends fur 


you; whether you arc to rcwain in thie kings 
Nng 


tH THE DUCHESS DANGOULEME. 


dom, or to live in another. Wherever the | 
hand of God places you, remember that it 
behoves you to edify by your example, to do; 
good as often as you have opportunity, But, 
above all, comfort the unfortunate as much 
as you can. God bas assigned us the rank to| 
which we are born only to work for their bap- 
piness, and to console them iu their afflictions. 
Now, go to the altars, where you are expected, | 
and pray to the God of mercy that you may | 
never forget the advice of a fond father.’ 

“ The veneration in which the Duchess of: 
Angouleme holds the memory of her august | 
parents, her heroic courage in adversity, her; 
piety, her benevolence, her tender attachment | 
to her virtuous husband, the partaker and 
consoler of her afflictions; in a word, the in- 
terest which her name alone ivspires through- | 
out the world, proves how deeply the King’s ' 


words were engraved on the heart of the young ! 
Princess.” 





When the proceedings of the National | 
Assembly threatened not only the extinc- | 
tion of the French monarchy, but the per-, 
sonal safety of the royal family, it is well 
known that the King and Queen escaped | 
from Paris to Varennes, where they were! 
overtaken, vpon the pursuit of the Parisian | 
mob, and dragged back to Paiis with a; 
most degrading and unmanly triumph. | 
The Duchess D'Angoulcme was at this! 
period only fourteen years of age; and we 
have the satisfaction of being able to lay| 
before our readers her Royal Highness's, 
narrative of the escape of her parents, as 
written by her own pen. Itisa most in- 
teresting historical document, and is given 
at the conclusion of this memoir. 

Upon the return of the royal fugitives 
to Paris, it is well known that they were 
condemned to a jealous custody, the pain, 
of which was considerably sharpened by 
the appointment of M. de la Fayette to 
watch over them, who had experienced so 
auch kindness from the King and Queen. 
The satellites of La Fayette did every 
thing in their power to second the studied 
harshness of their chief; though there 
were some who could reconcile the seve- 
rity of their orders with the respect due to 
their august captives. 

It was at this period that the conduct of 
the Queen of France shore in a most ami- 
able and exemplary light. M. Hue thus 
describes it:— 








“ During the whole of the first course of 
captivity, 1 admired the resignation with 
which the royal family bore their new misfor- 
tune. The time the King bestowed upon 
reading was spent on the life of Charles I. of 
England. The Queen devoted a part of the 
day to the education of the Dauphin, Madame 
Royale, and a young orphan girt brought up 
abvut the young Princess. This tender mo- 
ther, descending to all the details of instruc- 
tion, giving examples as well as precepts, 
pointed herself out as an instance of the in- 
stability of fortune and human grandeur. She 
taught her pupils to put by, every month, a 
part of their allowance, intended for ples- 
sures, in order to employ it in relieving the 
indigent, and in that privation to have the 
sweetest of their enjoyments. 

“ This charitable affection was not in the 


‘| Queen the slow frait of misfortane: she had 
\| founded an hospital at St. Cloud; she had 


wished to be one of the association known 
under the name of ‘The Maternal Society ;° 
and she had sent, monthly, abundant elms to 
the parich Priests of Paris. 

“10 1789, the Queen, on a request 1 dared 
to make to ber in favour of the poor of Fou- 
tainebleau, my native town, sent eight thou- 
sand livres to be distributed among them. 
Her Majesty, deigning to inform me herself of 
this act of charity, said, ‘ The King and f£ 
have clubbed to do it: Heaven grant that that 
town may not rival some otbers in ingrati- 
tude! I took upon me to answer for it. Ia- 
deed the town of Fontainebleau remained one 
of the most faithful. 1 remember that when 
the King, after having ordered some of hie 
dogs to be sent there tu be kept in exercise, 
curtailed bis haut, the inhabitants contended 
for the pleasure of having the dogs to feed 
and keep, to be returned to his Majesty in 
bappier times. The very poor asked for them. 
This fact was known to the King, who said 
with emotion, ‘ This does one goud.” 

“1 may add, in speaking of the Queen's 
charitable disposition, that nearly about the 
same period, an officer of the King’s chamber 
(M. de Chaumont) and his wife dying withio 
a very few days of eacb other, and leaving 
three young girls unprovided for, ber Majesty 
said to me, ©} adopt the children.’ She was 
asecond mothcr to them, placing the two el- 
dest at a convent, where she paid for their 
board, and having the youngest brought up 
under her own eyes. I should never have 
done, werc I to attempt to give an account of 
her innumerable charities: but why should E 
rob those who had the hononr of being in the 
service of that unfortunate Princcss, of the 





soothing pleasure of one day publishing her | 
virtue! 





It is not necessary to describe, with par- 
ticularity, the mortifications which the 
French royal family underwent during the 
savage despotism of the new-fangled go- 
vernment of France, which, waging war 
with all human rank and distinctions, 
sought to level and depress, by every mode | 
of injury and insult, those whose misfor- 
tune it was that they had reserved a natu- 
ral title, confirmed by civil laws, to con- 
troul and govern the people committed to 
their charge. We shall again have re-; 
course to M. Hue, whose fidelity and ta- 
lents, added to his domestic situation in 
the family of the late King, afford hima; 
just preference as the historian of all their 
misfortunes. He thus describes (and we 
only quote him in such passages as con- 
nect with the Duchess d'Angouleme) the | 
situation and conduct of the royal family 
io the Temple :— 


With what delight did I now enter the 
Temple! 1 few to the King’s room, Already 
risen and dressed, his Majesty was engaged in 


| 
his usual reading, in the little tower. The mo- 


ment he saw me, his anxiety to know what had | 
passed made hiin advance to mcet me. But 
the presence of the Municipal Officers on) 
guard about his person prevented all conver. | 
sation. I showed by my looks, that I deeined 
it pradent to say nothing particular at that , 
moment. The King, likewise feciing the ne- | 
cessity of silence, resumed bis reading, and 
waited a more favourable opportunity. Some | 
hours passed before I could tell bim, and that 
with haste, what questions had been put to 
me, and my answers. 

“ At my return to the Temple [ had carried 
with me the bope of soon seeing those who | 
had been taken away with me brought back. / 
Vain hepe! About six o'clock in the after- 
boon, Manuel came and informed the King, 
on the part of the Commune, that the Prin- 
cess de Lambalie, Madame und Mademoiselle 
de Tourzcl, Chamilly, and his other attend- 
ants, were uot to return to the Temple, ¢ What 
is become of them? suid the King. ‘They 
are prisoners in the Hotcl de la Force,’ replied 
Manvel. ‘ What,’ said his Majesty, looking 
at me, ‘ will be done with the last servant left 
me here?? ©The Commune leaves him with 
you,’ answered Manvel : ‘ but, as he will not 
be sufficient for your service, other people 








will be seat to assist him? ‘1 will have no 





others,’ replied the King: ‘ what he cannot 
do,’ (speaking of me) ‘ we will do ourselves. 
God forbid we should wilfully hurt those who 
are taken from us, by putting others iu their 
places!” 

© The Queen and Madame Elizabeth, in the 
presence of Manuel, assisted me in putting 
together, for these new prisoners at the Hotel 
de la Force, such things as werc most neces- 
sary for them. The activity they displayed, 
in making up with me the packages of linen 
and other articles, astonished Manuel; and 
he saw that, as the King had just told him, 
the royal family could dispense with the ser- 
vice of strangers. From that day, till I wag 
again taken from tbe Temple to return no 
more, I was the sole attendant and servant of 
the royal family, for all that was requisite 
within their apartments. There wag not even 
a woman left to wait upon the Princesses !” 


We shall not follow this interesting wri-. 
ter through the melancholy narrative of 
the public execution of the King and 
Queen of France, and the supposed poi- 
soning of the Dauphin. After these events, 
however, we resume M. Hue's narrative. 
M. Hue thus proceeds :— 

“© The young King being dead, his sister, 
Madame Royale, was the only one of his au- 
gust family left! She had attained an age in 
which sorrows are kcenly felt; but bad learned, 
by great excinples, to show herself superior to 
adversity. Left entirely by herself, in the 
tower of the Temple, God being ber ouly ad- 
viser and support, sbe increased in grace and 
virtue, and grew like the lily which the tem- 
pest spared. ~ 

“T shall give no account of the manner of 


| life, or of the occupations of this Princess, 


from the time when Madame Elizabeth was 
torn from her arms to be dragged to the scaf- 
fold. As those painful details, and other in- 
teresting facts, have been collected by an au- 
gust hand, for the pages of history, it is my 
duty to confine myself to relating, as briefly 
as possible, some particulars which preceded 
the moment of the Princess’s recovery of ber 
liberty. I shall also mention, in a few words, 
the period of her quitting the prison of the 
Temple, her departure from Paris, her arrival 
at Vieuna, her stay in that city, her leaving it, 
and her marriage. 

“ After the death of Louis XVII, the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety decreed, that a woman 
should be appointed to wait upon Madame 
Royale. Madame de Chanteréne was chosen, 
and, by her attentions, rendered bereelf agree- 





able to the august prisoner. Shortly after, 
Madame and Mademoiselle. de Tourzet, and 
the Baroness de Mackau, Sub-Governesses of 
the Children of France, obtained permission 
to go at times to the tower of the Temple. In 
Donsequence of the discovery of a pretended 
royalist conspiracy, planned by M. le Maistre, 
am Advocate, for which he was shot, Madame 
Royale was more strictly confined. From that 
time, all communication with Madame de 
‘Tourzel and Madame de Mackau was forbid. 
den. 


‘On the very day that the long imprisonment | 


of Madame Royale had received sume meliora- 
tiva, and that she was allowed to gu from (he 
tower to the garden of the Temple, whither 
she was followed by a dog, which had, fur a 
long time, been the only witness of her sor- 
rows, I hired a chamber contiguous to the 
walls of the prisoo. From my windows | 
could see, and he seen by, Madame Royale ; 
and through them she could even hear a bal- 
lad which was sung in that chamber, and 
which announced to her that the gates of her 
Prison would soon be opened. 


Culme-tei, jeune infortunde, 
Bientot, ces portes vont S‘ouvrir 5 
Bientét, de tes fers délivrée, 

D'an Ciel pur tu pourras jouir : 
Maisen quittunt ce lieu funeste, 
Od régna le deuil et Peffioi, 
Souviens-toi, du moins, qu'il y reste 
Des ceeurs toujours dignes de toi.” 


“ Unhappy maid, thy tears restrain, 
These gates will upen soon to thee; 
Remov‘d at length thy galling chain, 
Prepare for health und liberty. 
But when you quit these seats of woe, 
Where decpest gloom and horror reign, 
Remember still, where’er you go, 
True hearts that love you here remain.” 
“ The aothor of this ballad was M. le Pifre, 
@ Municipal Officer; who also composed 
snother, iu which the young King addresses 
the Queen thus: 
Eh quoi, tu pleures, O ma mére! 
Dans tes regards fixés sur moi, 
Se peiznent l'amour et Peffroi, 
J'y vois ton dme toute enticre: 
Des maux que ton fils a soufferts, 
Pourquoi te retracer Vimage ? 
Lorsque ma mére les partaze, 
Puis.je me plaindre de mes fers! 


“ Alas! my mother, still you weep; 
Terror and love you fvel for me: 

‘What fond. sad looks, on me you keep! 
Through those dear eyes your soul I-sce. 
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Why think ef pzins your son endur'd ? 
Jn thy caresses they are cur'd: 
. While you, my mother, soothe my pain, 
Of prison can I e’er complain?” 


“The Gcvernment were informed of this; 
they acquainted me, indirectly, that they re 
Speeted the homage paid to misfortune, provid- 
ed that it went no farther. I, nevertheless, 
informed Madame Royale, by means of a sig-- 
nal which she remembered, that I was charged, 
witha letter for her: this letter was from 
Hie Majesty Louis XVIII. I bad it coaveyed. 
to the tower ; and she sent me her auswer. 
The letter which the King deigued to bunour 
me with will confirta what I say. 

“ Versna, 29th September, 1795 —I am much 
pleased, Sir, with the zeal with which you 
have served me; and I shall be very glad, if 
it is pussible, that you could remain with 
my niece. However that may be, I shall 
never forget that your courageous fidelity has 
obtained you, on the part of the late King, 
my brother, the honour of being mentioned 
in his will. Be assured, Sir, of my constant 
esteem. ~ Louis.” 

“Some days after this, one of the King's 
agents at Paris gave me a letter from the 
Chevalier de Charette, for Madame Royale. 
The person in whum I confided to convey it 
into the tower, fearing, as well as myself, to 
endauger the life of the Princess, if this letter 
were seized, obtained me permission to revive 
the secret writing in it, so that Madame Roy- 
ale only heard its contents by word of mouth, 
1 was even compelled, in order to avoid all 
danger, to burn this interesting letter. The 
Chevatier de Charette, that illustrious victim 
to honour and fidelity, expressed to the young 
Princess the sentiments of the Catholic and 
Royal Army of Vendee, which he had the ho- 
nour tocommand. He concluded his letter, 
by declaring that he, and bis brave companions 
in arms, woold spill the last drop of their 
blood to break the chains of the august prie 
soner, 

“Madame Royale was greatly moved by 
these sentiments; and sent me an order, to 
assure the Chevalier de Charette aud his army, 
of her gratitude fur the efforte they were 
making to put an end to her dreadful impri- 
sovment. I transmitted this order to the 
King’s agent. 

“At this period some Members of the Nae 
tional Convention, who, as well as the greatest 
part of the inhabitants of Paris, took a lively 
roterest in the fate of Madame Royale, whose 
‘cath was likewise wished by some regicides, 
extorted a decree in her favour; in conse 
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quence of which, the Executive Directory 
issued an order, a copy of which M. Benezech, 
Minister of the Interior, gave me. That Mi- 
nister also gave me another order, which, upon \ 
the request Madame Royale deigned to make | 
that I should attend her to Vieuna, authorized 
me to accompany her, and even tu remain with | 
her, without being liable to the penalties of . 
emigration. 4 

“ M. Benezech spoke to me feelingly on the | 
fate of the young Princess, whom he cun-: 
stautly called by the title of Madame Royale. 
He was, st the time, dreesed in acuat bedecked | 
with those colours which were adopted at the | 
period of the rebellion. Perceiving that 1 | 
looked at him with astonishment, ‘ This habit,’ , 
said he to me, ¢ is only my mask: I will even! 
reveal to you one of my most secret thoughts. | 
France will not recover her tranquillity till 
she resumes her former goverument: whea 
you can, then, without endangering me, make 
the King an offer of my services, assure his 
Majesty of my zeal to take care of the inter- | 
ests of his crown.” I acquitted myself uf the 
commission. 

“ The order of the Directory, authorizing 
the departare of Madame Royale, was as ful 
lows :— 

© The Executive Directory resolve, that the 
Ministers of the Interior and Foreign Kelations 
are charged to take the measures necessary to 
accelerate the exchange of the daughter of the 
last King, for the Citizens Camus, Quineite, 
and other Deputies or Agents of the Republic; 
to appoint a proper officer of the Gendarmerie, 
fit for the purpose, tu accompany the daughter 
of the fast King as far as Basle; and to allow 
her to take with ber such persons engaged in 
her education as she likes best." 

“ This resulution being taken, the Pi incers 
left the tower of the Temple at midnight, on 
the 19th of December, 1795, her birth-day. 
She was accompanied by M. Benezech, aud 
escorted by sume Gendarmes. The Minister's 
carriage being in waiting at a little distance 
from the Temple, he offered it to the Princess, 
who accepted it. M. Benezech accompanicd 
her to the buulevard at St. Martin’s Gwe, 
where she found the carriage in which she was 
to travel to Vicuna. She thauked hii for bis 
attentions, and set out on her jourucy. The 
Marchioness of Soucy, Sub Geverness of the 
Children of France, al. Mechain, an Officer of 
the Gendarmene, and M. Gomin, ove of the 
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war, Dutwithstanding, recognized, and from 
Paris to Huningen, especially in the latter 
_ town, she received an homage, which, though 
| Benerally silent, was very expressive. The 
Princess arrived at Huningen in the night, be- 
tween the 24th and 25th of December. Here 
| Thad the bonour of immediately waiting upon 
| her. My pen would express but very feebly 


li the sensations of my heart at the momcat; 


Madame Royale deigned tu sprak to me, for 
‘ the first time, since | had been taken from the 
: Temple. She gave me a letter which she had 
, been writing to the King, and ordered me to 
forward it to his Majesty. This was not the 
only onc she wrote to him. So great was the 
confidence with which the Princess honoured 
| me, that she ordered me to read one of the 
| letters she wrote tu the King; and I shall re- 
member, as as long as 1 live, the sentiments 
| she expressed to his Majesty : she implored 
his clemency in favour of the French, even in 
favour of the murderers ef her family! 

“ At Huningen the Princess alighted at the 
Crow, where she remained six-and-t.irty hours, 
Just as she was goiug to set out for Basle, the 
‘innkeeper went up to the room in which she 
_ Was, and in spite of the frowns of the pretend- 
‘ed republicans, threw himself at her feet, and 
begged her blessing. She gave him her hand 
to kiss. She made presents to some of the 
people in the inn, who prized them infinitely 
the more, in consideration of the hand that 
bestowed them. As the Princess was going 
to the carriage her eyes filled with tears. She 
wept over France, over that country which 
had been the theatre of the glory, the great. 
ness, and tke calamities of ber house. She 
said to the persons abuut her, ‘1 quit France 
with regret, and shall never cease regarding it 
as my country.” 

“ Madame Royale left Huningen, on the 
6th of December, for Basie, when the ex. 
change was made. She was spared the pvin- 
ful sight of the ceveinuny. M. Bacher, chief 
Interpreting Secretary of the Freach Embassy 
in Switzerland, aud the Commissioncr ap- 
pointed for the exchange, recuuciled the views 
of the rulers of France, with the respect due to 
the misfortunes of the daughter of Louis XVI, 
He carried ber to the country-house of M. 
_ Reber, a rich merchant of Basle, ai a short 
distance from St. Julian's Gate; aud there deli- 
vered her to the Puince ve Gavres, aud Baron 
de Degelmann, Minister of the Imperial Court 











Commissiouers of the Temple, weat with her: | 
a courier preceded ber. The Princess tra- | 
velled under the name of Sophia, and the Of- | 
ficer whu accompanied her was chai ged to take 

every precaution not to let ber be known, She ; 





in Switzertacd, buth of vim scee appointed 
for that purpose by his Majesty tue Emperor. 
Twas immediately directed by Vo-dame Royale 
to return the packave of trings which the 
| French Government bad ordered to be made _ 
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up for her, to the persons who had conducted 
her tu Basle, which I did. 

“On that very night, Madame Royale sct 
out for Vienna. She was accompanied by the 
Prince de Gavrer, and the Marquis de Suucy. 
J had the honour of being in her suite. She 
arrived late at Lauffenbourg, where she found 
women whom the Emperor had sent to wait 
upon her. Next day the Princess heard a 
mase, which she had directed to be said in 
memory of her august parents. On the 26.h 
of December, she continued her journey to- 


wards Vienna, where she arrived on the gth of | 


January, 1796, having stoppcd two days at 
Jospruck, the capital of the Tyrol, to sce her 
Royal Highunesé the Archduchess Elizabeth, 
her aunt. 

“ The young Princess, as I have said, was 
accompanied by the Prince de Gavres. He 
certainly exceeded the instructions given bim 
by his Court, in not permitting the French 
who happened to be in the towns through 
which she passed, to pry their respects to her. 
However, one day, when by a lucky accident, 
the carriage of Madame Royale, and those of 
the persons of the Imperial Service who then 
composed her suite, were stopped on the high- 
way, I saw, at a distance, an Officer of the 
Corps of Conde, M. Berthier, one of his Most 
Serene Highness’s Aid-de-camps. I mentioned 
it to the Princess, who desired him to come 
up to her, enquired very warmly fur the Prince 
of Conde; and, when he ‘took his leave, charged 
him to express tv that Prince, and te his brave 
companions in arms, the sentiments of esteem 
she entertained for them. 

“ Ou the day of her arrival at Vienna, Ma- 
dame Royale was :eceived by one of the Em- 
peror’s Great Officers. His Imperial Majesty 
had ordered one of the most elegant cuite of 
apartracuts in his Palace to be prepared for 
her, to which she was conducted. The Em- 
peror and Empress went immediately to see 
her, and in afew weeks she appeared at Court. 
The Princess put on mourning, which it had 
not been in her power to wear in her prison, 
where she was infurmed, at the same ino- 
ment, of the shocking death of the Queen and 
Madame Elizabeth, and the nv less cruel end 
of Louis XVII. long after those sad events had 
taken place. ? 

“ A household was established for the Prin- 
cess, similar tu that of the Archduchesses. The 
Prince de Gavres was appointed her Grand 
Maitre, and the Ccuntess de Chanclos, Go- 


verness of the Childrcn of their Imperial 
Majesties, her Grande Maitresse, or Ludy of 
Honour. By the affabi:ity of her disposition, 
and her tender altentious, Madame de Chanclos 
soon won the affection and cunfidence of the 
Princess. ’ 

“© Madame Royale received the greatest 
marks of attachment from the inhabitants of 
Vienna, who at the time of her departure, 
warily expreseed the regret they felt in losing 
her. She left that city in the month of May, 
1799, to goto Mittau, in Courland. There, 
uuder the protection of Heaven, and under the 
auspices of the Emperor of Russia, the Prin- 
cess was married, on the 10th of June follow. 
ing, to the Duke d'Angouleme, the eldcst son of 





Thad the honouc of being present ot that 
| august ceremony. The King and Queen 
went to the apartments of the Duke and of 
the Princess, and led them to the altar. The 
nuptial benediction was given to them by the 
Cardinal de Moutmorency, Grand AJmoner of 
France, in a epacious gallery of the Palace, 
built by one of the ancient Dukes of Cuurland, 
where an altar was raised. Brauches of lilac, 
with which lilies and roses were intertwined, 
were all the ornaments ofthat altar, at the foot 
of which, the heir and the daughter of so 
many kings sulemnly united their wayward 
fate. The nobility of Courland, the inhebi- 
tants of Mittau, and some of the King’s faith- 
ful servants were present at the affecting 
scene. Their eyes and mine dwelt, at. times, 
first upon the daughter uf Louis XVI. and thea 
upon the Abbe Edgeworth! 

“ The name of the country iv which this. 
marriage was celebrated, will be consecrated 
by histury, as a memorable example of human, 
vicissitudes. 

“T have related facts which came withia 
my own knowledge. I have contrasted the 
interesting virtues of my King, with the abo- 
minable crimes of his enemies. Having been 
sometimes the confident of bis sarrow, and 
oftener the witness of his sufferings, it is now 
the great wish of my heart, that, when my 
tongue shall no longer have the power of re- 
lating them, these pages may perpetuate the 
remembrance of them.” 

In our next Number we shall give the 
interesting Memoir, which we have meo- 
tioned to have been written by the Duchess 





d'Angouleme. 





Monsicur, brother of his Majesty Louis XVIIL 
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THE HISTORY OF THE OLDCASTLE FAMILY. 
AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 
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(Coxcluded frem Page 238.) 


a 


Tue course of our history now leads {: of the same name, was at this time land- 


us back to England, and the examination 
of Daubigny. Being commanded to make 
his declaration ir full, he spoke as follows 
(the following narrative being copied from 
the record of examination, with the omis- 
sion of the legal formalities only) :— 
“My name is Daubigny. A French 
nobleman, travelling through England, was 
seized with a sudden illness in a village in 
the county of Devonshire, and compelled 
to continue at a farm-house till his, re- 


covery. He then departed, and was for- | 


gotten till after the lapse of a few months 
the daughter of the farmer was pregnant, 
and declared the Frenchman to be the 
father of the child of whom she was about 
to be delivered. I was shortly afterwards 
born, and took the name by which my fa- 
ther bad been called. I know nothing 
more of my infancy. I was put to a petty 
school in the next market town, and was 
educated according to my station. Even 
this education I should not have had, had 
it not been for the caprice, for I cannot 
call it charity from aman who never ex- 
perienced an emotion of generosity, of a 
lawyer or steward in the neighbourhood. 
The name of this man is Larkins; he is 
now living, and his crimes are one of the 
ebjects of my present deposition. 

“T have furgotien to mention what it is 
nevertheless necessary to be known,—that 





; steward in the family of the Oldcastles. 
; When I had reached the age of sixteen, he 
contrived to introduce me into the same 
family as a clerk to the old Justice. The 
day on which I entered upon that employ 
jhe thus addressed me:—‘ I need not say, 
Daubigny, (said he) that you can have no 
claim upon me, and that all I have done 
for you, or mean to do for you, is of my 
own choice, and without any duty or ob+ 
ligation. I expect, therefore, a suitable 
return. You must endeavour in turn to 
promote my interest; you must be vigi- 
lant to augment my interest in the family 
of our common patron. You are uot witha 
out talents,—exert them to our common 
benefit.’ 

“From this time we were united ina 
conspiracy against ouremployer. Theold 
Justice was for many reasons discontented 
with his son Geoffry ; it was my business 
to foment this discontent and cherish it to 
hatred. Amongst other things, the old 
gentleman was chiefly discontented that 
his son Geoffry had refused to ally him- 
self to the family of a neighbouring gentle- 
man whose daughter was as deficient in 
every other respect as she abounded ia 
wealth. Geoffry was an accomplished 
gentieman, and could ill endure to unite 
himself to the vulgarity of a country-bred 
‘heiress. Iwas at the same time the con- 


{ 


my mother dicd as she gave me birth, and | 
that thus I never knew the happiness of 
parental care; may this misfortune be | 
tome plea in my favour; I should bave | ful disobedience of the son. Larkins 
been doubtless less guilty bad my early || praised me for my talents of hypocrisy, 
actions been checked ; but, from design as || and 1 had already so lost the sense of right 
Lhave reason to believe, I have been, as it |: and wrong, that [ was elevated in my own 
were, designed for roguery, and scarcely i opinion by such praise. 

knew what vice was before | had immerged || “I daily contrived some new expedient 
into it almost beyond recovery. Have I|to widen the breach between father and 
not cause to curse that protection which |! son, and by exaggeration on both sides, 
has only fostered me as an instrument of || and carrying backwards and forwards what 
villainy? each had said of the other in the heat of 


fidant of all parties. I encouraged Geoftry 
to persist in his refusal, and with the old 
Squire lamented the obstinacy and ungrate- 


«The younger Larkins, for thus he was 
ealled to distinguish him from the father 
No. XIII. Vol. II—N. 8. 


their passion, soon destroyed all their sur- 
viving affection. 
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“One day, in particular, Geoffry had 
left his fathey, each equally indignant 
with the other; as he passed through the 
hall I saw the tcars of a worthy heart star’ 
in the eye of the young man.—t How have 
I merited this treatment from a father 
whom | affectionately love?’ said be softiy 
to himself, and unconscious that I heard 
him. The father followed him into the 
hall within a minute afterwards.—* What 
did the ungrateful rascal mutter” said he 
tome, T affected to deny that I had over- 
heard him. 

“< You must have overbeard him,’ said 
he to me. . 

“* T confessed that I had, and after some 
affected reluctance, repeated words very 
different from what he had said, and con- 
cluding with a menace of revenge. 

“« Amongst the propensities of the old 
gentleman the strongest was his passion for 
the sports of the field; and he was pecu- 
arly anxious, even to a point of ridicule, 
with regard to his breed of greyhounds. 
Ue had a dog of this species of unusualiex- 
cellence, and which, as flattering his foible, 
was so much bis favourite that he had re- 
fused from a brother sportsman a most 
princely price for the purchase of it. Ran- 
ger was every where the inseparable com- 
panion of his master. Upon the following 
morning when Ranger was called to accom- 





pany the old Squire in his usual walk, the 
dog was for a long time called and sought 
in vain, till at length he was found dead 
in his kennel. He had been shot in the 
head with a pistol. 
* JT need uot say whose act this cruelfy 
was, nor to whom I contrived to divert the 
suspicion. Mr. Geoffiry had a common 
* practice of exercising himse!f in pistol- 
shots, and had arrived at such excellence 
of aim that it had become his hobby-horse. 
Hle was the only one in the house who was 
known to possess pistols, or indeed did 
possess them, as, the more effectually to 
‘accomplish my purpose I had committe: 
the act with his pistols. [ contrived, more- 
‘over, to recal to the memory of the old 
gentleman the menace of revenge on the 
preceding day; ina word, the father was 
persuaded that his favourite had been 
killed by his son, x 
“Thus was the generous nature of 
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Geolfry not only suspected, but convicted 
of an act of crueity and mcanness which L 
am persuaded he would sooner have died 
than been guilty. My purpose, however, 
succeeded; and the old Squire was con- 


vinced that his son was the meancst and — 


mast base of men. These stight circum. 
stances wil better enable you to judge of 
our arts than others more tmponant. 
These efforts to make and widen the 
breach between father and son were con- 
ducted withso much addre-s, that we fally 
succeeded in inflaming each against the 
other. We lust the confidence of neither; 


Geoffry, in particular, distinguished us. 


both with marks of his favour, and not un- 


frequently lamented to me the sentiments, 


which his father had conceived against 
bim.—* Had [E merited such treatment,’ 
said he, *f could have endured it with 
more patience ; but as [ know that I bave 


in no manner deserved it, I ficl it with its, 


full bitterness. My good friend, you pos- 
sess the confidence of my father as well 
as myself, spare no efforts to restore to me 
his lost affection.” 

“The nature of Geoffry was open as (he 
day, he had not a grain of suspicion; ina 
word, he was exactly the character which 
the success of our artifices required. 

“An incident happened at this time 
which conferred upon us the fruits of our 
practices. This was the death of the old 
Justice. Io his will he bequeathed a most 
ample legacy to Larkins, and one of three 
hundred pounds to me. We had per- 
formed our parts so well, that we each re- 
tained the same situations in the household 
of Geofiiy as we had done in that of his 
father. 

“* Within a short period after the death 
of his father, Geofliy departed, accom- 
panied by me, on his tour to the Continent. 
T attended him as a spy upon his actions. 
The evening preceding his departure 
Larkins thus addressed me :—* You have 
secn, my friend, the fruit of our formet 
practices; continue them for they will 
never fail, The harvest of hypocrisy and 
family dissension is sure. Never leave the 
side of your master; watch his actions 
study his weaknesses, and study their gra- 
tification... Preserve our influence in the 
family. A thousand opportunities of ad: 
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vantige may occur to those 
a family destitute of heirs. 
Geottfry is weak.” 

Such was the advice which I imprinted 
in my memory, and by which I intended | 
to guide my actions. lL encouraged Geefiry || 
in every excess in the hope that it might 
be fatal to him. But, unfortunately for 
our purpose, Geoffry was but little addict- | 
ed to what is catled pleasure. Erdeed I 
must do him the justice to acknowiedge 
that he was the most accomplished gentle- | 
man [I have ever beheld ; bis manners and 
bis pleasures were equally cleyant; he pos- 
sessed every modern and ancient ianguace; 
he was a most excellent master, and a most 
worthy man. Ip an age of petulant inf-| 
@elity, or rather pre ended infidelity, he 
was a yood Christian, and anderstood the 
foundation of his faith. 

“An opportunity, however, at length 
eccurred for the exercise of our talents of 
mischief. 1 was walking one day with Mr. 
Geoffry in the streets of the town of Or- 
leans, when the great church of the city |j 
attracted our notice, and seeing the doors 
open we entered it. Proceeding up the 
aisles to the part of the church which was 
divided off. as the place ‘for prayer, and 
looking through a glazed duor, we beheld 
a young woman prostrate before the altar, |. 
apparently in a fervour of devotion, We 
contrived to approach her unperceived.— 
“Gracious God of mercies!’ said she, rais- 
ing her face to heaven, ‘ save my beloved | 
father ; save him from the hands of. ruf- 
fians, save him from the knife of the mur- 
‘derer.'—Saying this she arose, and turning 
‘she beheld Mr. Geoftry and myself, 


“ Never shall [ furget the impression |, 


which was now made upon me. I beheld 
the most perfect beauty in a girl of sixteen; 
she was tall, womanly, with an air which 


announced her to be of no vulgar rank. |, 


Geoffry was still more struck; we stood |. 
motionless as she slightly curtsied to us 
‘and. withdrew. It was not till she had) 
‘nearly disappeared through the church} 
doors that Mr. Geoffry sufficiently recol- | 
lected himself to desire me to follow her. | ; 
I obeyed, and traced her to the convent of | 
Ursulines. She was received at the doors |) 
of the church by three elderly women, who ; 
accompanicd her to the convent. 





| ‘France next to the Bourbons. 


“The beautiful st.anger, and her piety, 
had taken such full possession of the mind 

| of Geoftry, thatit was not without difficulty 
) that Lcould move him from his o:dinary 
| and daily station opposite the great gate of 
the'convent. Three days had we unsuc- 
cessfully watched every opening of this 


:| door,—the stranger never appeared. On 


the morning of the fourth day, as we were 


;, at our usual post, an English gentleman 


i 


was passing my master when they suddenly 
recollected each otheras old college friends. 
| After their matual salutations the gentle- 


'i man asked him to accompary him to the 
i! convent of the Ursulines. 


‘I have a sister 
a boarder in the convent,’ said he; ‘ and 1 
must pay hera visit." Mr. Geoffr'y eagerly 
accepted the invitation. 

“Upon entering the parlour of the con- 
j vent the eyes of Geoffry looked around for 
\ the beautiful stranger; nor did they look in 

;Yainy=she was seated by the Lady Abbess, 
'She retired, however, the moment that 
, Geoffry and his friend entered. the room. 
\* How good, how lovely,’ said Geoffry softly 
to her as she passed him; “why cannot I 
| speak to you? The cheeks.of the lovely 
girl were immediately suttused with a deep 
‘blush ; she passed on and disappeared. 

| “The sister of the Eng‘ish gentleman, 
Miss de Tracy, was a handsome, lively girt ; 

| nothing more was necessary than an jntro- 
duction to engage’ her mm conversation. 
Geoftry learned from her that the beauti- 
ful stranger was the daughter of the Duke 
de la Treimouille, the most noble family in. 
The faction 
of Orleans had procured the arrest of the 
Duke; and as they spared no efforts, and 
no crimes, to accumplish their purpose, it 
was expected that the Duke would be con- 
demned and beheaded, his imputed crime ~ 
being high treason, and.all the judges in. 
the interest of the Orleans faction. ‘he 
two daughters of the Duke were sent, 
by Royal order, to different convents; the 
j; condemnation of the Duke was daily ex- 
' pected, 

“ Upon iavike the convent Geoffry 
made his friend De Tracy the confidant of 
: his passion, De Tracy was an officer in 

ithe army, and had been a prisoner in 
| France. Being unjustly suspected of con- 
‘cerning himself with the parties in the 
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state, he had been imprisoned in the i after continuing a few miles along the road 


Bastle. ‘The Duke was now iu the same 
prison. The two friends conceived a pro- 
ject worthy of an Englishman,—that ef 
effecting the escape of the Duke. De 
Tracy and Geoffry repeated their visit to 
the convent on the following day. La 
Tremouille was in the parlour ; whilst the 
Abbess was speaking to De Tracy, Geoffry 
seized the opportunity of addressing a sen- 
tence to his mistress.—* I will merit you,’ 
said he, ‘ by effecting the release of your 
father. My name is Oldcastle; Tam an 
English gentleman, and shall not disgrace 
your family. [ love you, but will not ask 
you even to speak till | bave proved the 
sincerity of my passion. You will see me 


no more till I have effected the release of | 


your father.’ 

“«« That I may not prolong this narrative, 
suffice it to say, that Geoftry, De Tracy, 
and myself departed for Paris the same 
evening. De Tracy and Geofiry, by their 
own contrivance, were thrown into the 
Bastile. I remained at liberty, and had 
another part to perform., Lresolved upon 
ascheme worthy of myself,—that of be- 
trayinog my master and his friend to the 
Minister of the Poiice. I flattered mnyself 
that the reward of this treachery would not 
only be the patronage of the Orleans fac- 
tion, but that Larkins and myself, accord- 


ing to our previous agreement, in the event ; 


of the perpetual imprisonment of Geottry 
wou'd keep the administration of his estate, 
and under that pretext wou'd in fact pos- 
sess the property. Full of this purpose I 
went to the palace of the Duke of Orleans, 


and demanded admissjon into his presence || 


upon important business. | was conducted 
to an apaitment, and desired to wait, as the 
Duke was at present engaged. 
inoments a person entered the apaitinent 
with the ducal insignia. 
executed my purpose. The Duke thanked 
me, and promised me a suitable reward. 
«lam going to Chalons,’ said he; ‘ my 
earriage js at the door. You will do me 
the favour to accompany me.’ Saying 





I immediately |: 


to Chalons, we turned off into a road to 
which I wasa stranger. ‘1 must call upon 
the Duke de la Rochefaucault,’ said the 
Duke, ‘as your discovery is of too much 
consequence to be left solely to my own 
discretion. After proceeding a few miles 
farther, we at length stopped at an old 
castle. The Duke conducted me to a 
private apartmeut, and commanded me 
to await his return. 

“He returned effectually in a few mic 
nutes, accompanied by two fellows whose 


| tooks alarmed me. ‘ Secure your prisoner,’ 


said he, pointing tome. ‘'Thou wretch,’ 
continued he, addressing himself to me, 
‘who, bearing the name of an Englishman, 
can be thus treacherous to your master. 
Justice has thrown you into my hands, 
and defeated your crime, by causipg you 
to mistake the brother of the Duke de la 
Tremouille for the Duke of Orleans. Tam 
the Duke de la Rochefaucault. I went to 
the Duke of Orleans to solicit the pardon 
of my brother.’ With these words he left 
the apartment, and I was immediately 
dragged to one of those cellars, or dun- 
geons, with which the old castles of the 
French nobility abounded. 

“Tu the mean time De Tracy and my 
master. proceeded in their plot. By the 
connection of De Tracy in the Bastile 
they obtained an easy access to the Duke; 


|!) aud that I may not relate what is little to 


the purpose they all effected their escape 
to the outside of the prison. ‘The trench, 
or rather deep ditch full of black mud, re- 
mained to be passed; their project was 
thus almost defeated, and they were about 
to yield it up in despair, when they beheld 





i, on the other side a ladder of an immense 
In a few 


length against a house, and two men asif 
in expectation of something. The two 
men likewise saw them, and bringing the 
| ladder to the edge of the ditch, they raised 
| it up to its perpendicular height, aud then 
; let it fall across the foss. Every thing 
| answered their expectations; the ladder 


| 
i 
t 
1 
i 


i! fell and reached to the opposite bank, and 
these words he conducted me to his coach ; | 


1, effected the escape of Geofity, De Tracys 


he put me into it with his own hand, and, |! and the Duke de la Tremouille, Upon 


after whisper.ng with his servants, foliowed 
me. 


i reaching the opposite side they were Te 





ceived by the iwo men, one of whom was 


** J observed, with some surprise, eh the Duke de la Rochefaucault, He ¥ai 
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about to congratulate them on their escape, 
and perhaps divulge my treachery, when 
he received a ball in his head from the 
musket of one of the centinels who were 
now alarmed. The Duke fell dead upon 
the spot, but the others effected their 
escape. 

“ As this narrative is but a confession of 
what regards myself, let me hasten to its 
conclusion. Geoffry returned to the con- 
vent; the beautiful Tremouille, after a 
short interval, discharged her debt of gra- 
titude, and presented her hand to Mr. 
Geoffry. 

*« lc was at this period that I was released 
from the Duke de la Rochefaucault's castle, 
the Duke de la Tremouille found me there; 
L feigned a story to my advantage,—that 
the Duke had confined me to canceal me 
from the Ocleans faction, as they had got a 


hint that my purpose was to assist in the | 


‘escape of some prisoners. In a word, | 
returned to my master, and had lost none 
of his confidence. 

** My master was at this period the hap- 
piest of men. I own that I saw his situa- 
tion with regret. I could ill endure that 
the influence of his wife should exceed my 
own. I endeavoured to avenge myself on 
her, and unfortunately too well succeeded. 
It was one of the infirmities in the generally 
woble character of Geoffry, that he was 
more than ordinarily addicted to jealousy 
By infusions, and the natural but innocent 
levity of his beautiful wife, I succeeded 
in poisoning his happiness. This conduct 

. hada fatal effect upon his lady, and doubt- 
less contributed to the event which follow- 
ed. 

* Within the year after her union she 
gave birth to a daughter; but from her 
state of weakness, and the uneasiness of her 
mind, she survived this event but a few 
days; her bugband had previously sicken- 
ed of a fever, and was in a fair way of re- 
covery; but this blow was too much to 

. bim, within two days be was obliged by 
his physicians to arrange his affairs, as his 
recovery was impossible. I was the only 
one about his person who possessed his 
confidence. The Duke dela Tremouille 
was dead. ‘fo me he entrusted his will, 
by which Larkins was appointed trustee to 








this trust with a nobleman of the first cha- 
racter and consequence in Devonshire. 
In a word, my patron died, and I had the 
will in my hands, together with the unpro- 
tected infant, the heiress of all his great 
wealth. 

“ Larkins arrived a few days afterwards ; 
he no sooner read the will, and saw the 
situation of affairs, than it was resolved to 
conceal the birth of the infant. One dif- 
ficulty alone remained,—the Roman Ca- 
tholic confessor of the deceased mother. 
I knew the character ef this monk, and by 
a heavy bribe, and committing the infant 
solely to his care, purchased lim over to 
our party. Every thing was thus arranged, 
the child was delivered tothe monk. Lar- 
kins took possession of the estate, and by 
adeed bound himself to the payment ofa 
certain annual sum tome. This sum he 
he has of late years refused, having heard 
that Agnes, the name of the young infant, 
had disappeared, and to all probability 
no longer existed.” z 7 

* Do you possess the documents to sub- 
stantiate this narrative?” demanded the 
worthy magistrate. . 

“ Yes,” replied Daubigny; “ I too well 
understood the character of my associate 
to throw myself so wholly in bis power. 
The will is in my hands. I can prove the 
birth of Agnes, and the manner by which 
the same Agnes, whom the monk com- 
mitted to the sisters of St. Marie, passed 
into the hands of the Lady Priscilla Har- 
rowby."* 

“ Then let not a moment be lost," added 
the worthy magistrate “ Let us hasten to 
Lymington; it will be necessary to arrest 
the miscreant Larkins before he shall be 
informed of our preceedings.” 

Orders were accordingly issued that the 
necessary carriages should be prepared; 
and this being done, they departed, Ag- 
nes, however, reluctant, finding it neces- 
sary to accompany them. i 

They proceeded without delay to the 
conclusion of their jougney, and nothing 
occurred till they reached Lymington, 
and the seat of the Oldcastle’s, now of the 
lawyer Larkins. Upon enquiring for 
Larkins they were informed that he was 
at home, and would see them without 


his infant daughter, associated indeed in poe They were led into a parlour which 
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opened at one of the extremities into ay trised to prepare hinwelf for’ a purpose 


second apartment. 

By the arrangement of the magistrate, 
Agnes, Daubigny, and the officers of jus- 
tice, withdrew into the inner room, whilst 
the magistrate himself awaited the coming 
of Larkins in the outer one. 

* Within a few minutes he appeared, with 
that insolence of demeanour which never 
fails to characterise the upstart. The 
magistrate entered upon his subject; | 
Larkins was for a moment confounded, 
but again recovered his presence of mind, | 
and repelled the accusation as an insult. 
The magistrate called Daubigny forth. 
It would not be easy to convey an idea of 
the immediate change which the appear- 
ance of his associate produced in the 
countenance of Larkins. In the same mo- 
ment Agnes and the officers of justice en- 
‘tered the apartment. ‘The appearance of | 
Agnes completed the whole, recognising 
the features of her mother, Larkins per. 
cejved that he was lost. Daubigny re- 
garded bim with a look of triumph ; it was 
the triumph of one villain over another. 
La:kins stamped with repressed rage. 
“ Be it so,” at length exclaimed he ; ** the 
justice of Heaven overtakes me. I avow, 
every thing. Your revenge las fully suc- , 
ceeded ; yes, thou monster!” addressing 





himself to Daubigny, “ congratulate your- :| 


self on the efficacy of your revenge, and } 
ifit can add any thing to your satisfac: | 
tion, know that the man you have thus! 
betrayed to the executioner is your! 
father !” 

“My father!” exclaimed Daubigny, 
starting with horror, 

** Yes, your father; why else did I even 
so far adopt your interest as even to admit 
you to the participation of my crimes ?” 
replied the infuriated Larkins. ‘* But 
nothing now remains but to follow my 
destiny. Permit me first,” continued he, 
turning to the officers, “ to take with me 
some papers in that bureau? which may 
be necessary to my trial.” 

The magistrate consented provided the 
papers were delivered into the hands of 
the officers, and sealed with his judicial 





on which he was already resolved. 

“Nothing now remains,” said the ma- 
gistrate , seeing all the papers in the pos- 
session of the officers. 

* Yes,” added Laskins furiously, “ one 
thing still remains, revenge ;” and with 
these words, before he could be prevented - 
by the officers, he shot Daubigny dead 
upon the spot. A second pistol he applied 
to his own head, but it was wrested from 
him, before itcould produce its effect- 

The nature of these events coul! not 
but produce a powerful effect on a mind 
formed like that of Agnes, Larkins was 
committed to a secure custody, from which 
he could only issue to receive the punishs 
ment so justly merited by his crimes. His 
trial would have taken place without dée 
lay only that the indisposition of Agnes 
prevented her from appearing against him. 
As the evidence of the unhappy Daubigny | 
had been signed, and witnessed, and the 
original will of the father of Agnes was 
in the hands of the magistrate, nothing: 
was wanting necessary to his conviction, 
had it been intended to have brought him 
to trial for this act. But ‘the murder of 
Daubigny was in the eye of the law a far 
greater offence, and one in which the evi- 


dence was more complete, For this he 


was at length airaigned, and being con< 
victed, suffered the penaity of the laws. 
He had previously sigued a confession of 
the infamy he had done to Agnes, who 
was thus without further difficulty, or le- 
gal formality, invested and put into pos- 
session of the estate of her ancestors. 

The family of the Olcastles had been so 
generally beloved in the neighbourhood, 
and even throughout the country, that 
the discovery of an heiress of that name 
wag received with general satisfaction, and 
she was scarcely fixed in the family man- 
sion, than her house was thronged with 
visitors of congratulation. : 

The confession of Daubigny, confirmed 


| by that of Larkins and other testimonies, 


not only restored her to the possession of 
her paternal estates, but, as the heiress of 
the Oldcastles, to the wealth of the late 


seal. Larkins opened the bureau; de- || Captain of that vame. She was thus be- 

sired the officers to secure the papers,|, come the most wealthy heiress of the 

and whilst they were thus employed, con- |; county, and bad nothing else been res 
\ ten an 





quired to her happiness, would have had 
nothing further to desire. But as she 
walked through the lofty trees which 
formed the avenue from the extreme wall 
of her park to the gate by which was the 
more immediate entrance to the house, 
though she could see nothing around her 
but what belonged to herself, she found a 
vacuum of her heart yet unfilled; she 
found that something was still wanting to 
render her happy. In a word the absence 
of Bellasis poisoned her felicity. She con- 
sidered him as lost to her fur ever. 

As she was one day walking in her fa- 

vourile avenue, she saw a carriage enter 
the park gate, and proceeding furiously 
towards the house. She hastened her re- 
turn as the carriage must otherwise ne- 
cessarily pass her. She imagined it to be 
one of those visitors of congratulation 
from which she had been lately scarcely 
an hour free. In another moment the 
carriage was up to her; the door opened, 
and Bellasis was before her. 
. We must leave to the imagination of 
our readers the subject, or rather thousand 
subjects, of their conversation; every 
thing was shortly explained, and as shortly 
reconciled. Agnes was now the happiest 
of human beings, and Bellasis, indeed, was 
equally content. 

“Shail we drive up to the house, my 
Lord,” demanded one of his servants. 
Agnes was struck with the address, and 
Bellasis understanding her look of en- 
quiry, replied by informing her of what 
the reader knows already ; his accidental 
meeting with his uncle, the Earl of Fitz- 
allan. “ My uncle,” concluded he, ‘‘so- 
licited the interest of the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland to procure the extension 
of the patent of nobility of the family of 
Fitzallan, so as to take in the children of 
my. mother; and has so effectually suc- 
ceeded, that the king has consented. I 
am thus declared, heir to the titles of Fit- 
zallan, and am permitted, in the mean- 
time, to bear the title of my grandfather, 
Lord Allen, as the title by courtesy ot 
the heirs of Vitzailan. Fortune has, at 
length, repaid the injustice with which 
she treatcd my beloved father. Nor was 
the late Lord Allen, my grandfather, so 
Much deserving of censure as he has been 
thought; bis enmity was kept alive by the 
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artifices of a female cousin, who carefully 

concealed from him every application 

from my father. He died, moreover, in 

peace with my mother, and that most ex- 
cellent of women is thus released from the 
heavy weight of a paternal curse. May 
we be all happy together, may the felicity 

of the remnant of our days compensate for 
what we have experienced of anxiety. 
Possessed of you, my beloved Agnes, what 
more kave I to wish, or what to fear?", 

This conversation was concluded by 
their arrival at the house. Agnes now ex- 
plained whatever lad occurred to her since 
his departure, of the greater part of which 
Bellasis was wholly ignorant, having learn- 
ed it from no other authority but report, 
as he was endeavouring to trace the pre- 
sent residence of Agnes. The satisfaction 
of Bellasis may be conceived, when io the 
beloved mistress of his affections he recog- 
nised the niece of bis esteemed protector— 
the good old Captain. He regretted only 
that the Captain had not lived to see this 
happy discovery, as he had not unfre- 
quently beard him lament that bis name 
must perish with bim. 

Beilasis, or rather.Lord Allen, could not 
but look around him with some satisfac- 
tion as the family portraits of the Old- 
castles attracted his attention. The wain- 
scot of the room was oak, which from age 
and good preservation, shone as mahogany. 
The apartment was the great hall of the 
mansion, and by its dimensions proved the 
hospitality of its former possessors. In the 
countenances of the old family portraits 
Bellasis thought he traced the features of 
Agnes, but perhaps this resemblance was 
little more than fanciful, and be wouid not 
have perceived that she resembled them 
had he not known that she belonged to 
them.—Such not unfrequently is the power 
of imagination. 

The conversation now turned to the 
family of the Beachcrofts; Agnes inform- 
his Lordship that she had nominated the 
worthy magistrate and himseif her guar- 
dians, by the advice of the former, to whom 
she had.ex posed the whole of ber situation. 
Bellasis rejoiced that she had thus escaped 
from the hands of the Baronet, from whose 
character he dreaded every thing. 

Their conversation was interrupted by 
the arrival of ucw visitors. The satisfac- 






tion of all parties may be conceived when 
Mr. Beachcroft and his lovely wife entered 
the room. It is not the main purpose of 
our history to repeat the general and mu- 
tual congratulation,—suffice it to say, that 
a happier party seldom met together. 

We must suppose it needless to inform 
our readers, that by the contrivance of 
Bellasis and the worthy magistrate, the 
legacy of Lady Priscilla was secured to 
Beachcroft upon the voluntary surrender 
of Agnes. Beachcroft and his lovely wife 
were not ungrateful for this generosity. 

Nothing now remains but to hasten to 
the conclusion of our narrative, From the 
papers before us it appears that Bellasis 
and Agies were shortly after this period 
united, and within a few months were in- 
troduced to their Sovereign, as Lord and 
Lady Allen. The beauty of her Lady- 
ship furnished a new topic of conversation 
to the circle of fashion, nor was she for- 
gotten till asecond new face diverted the 
channel of impertinence. 

Lady Beachcroft was not the last to 
‘congratulate her upon her good fortune; 
she addressed her in her usual style as if 
nothing had occurred. Agnes, from re- 
spect to the memory of her deceased bene- 
factress, Lady Priscilla, as well as from the 
conviction that from whatever other mo- 








tive it might proceed, malice could have 
no share in it, received her with equal 
ease; and to judge from appearances, no 
one would have imagined that any thing 
had ever happened to interrupt their bar= 
mony. Lady Allen received Miss Beach- 
croft with sincere affection, as she acquit- 
ted hér from any conspiracy in the affair 
of Mirabel. 

In due time Lord Allen stood his trial 
for the event of the duel with Mirabel. 
The character of the latter was so noteri- 
ous, and generally odious, that Lord Allen 
was acquitted a'most as soon as heard; 
Mirabel being one of those professed duel- 
list who had more than ohce appeared id 
court under the same arraignment. 

Lord Allen and his Lady divided their 
yéar between the Firs and the paternal 
seat. They occasionally, indeed, visited 
Lord Fitzallan at his seat in Ireland. Mrs. 
Bellasis and Madame St. Etfenne passed 
the whole of the year with their amiable 
relatives; in a word, every thing conspired 
to the happiness of Lord and Lady Allens 
and néthing more than the circumstance 
of the birth of an heir to his Lordship, in 
the sécond year of their marriage. The 
family mansion of the Oldcastles now re- 
sounded with the joyful cry of an heir to 
their ancient house. 
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CONJUGAL HAPPINESS. 
(Continued from Page 243.) 
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Tax ingenious reader will easily perceive 
in the family sketch which I drew in the last 
Number, that all the parties looked different 
ways; aud he will likewise see ina moment, 
that this will always be the case when the 
matrimonial wnivn is made to commence in 
deceit when there are #0 many opposite in- 
terests, and so much propensity to act in cen- 
trifugal directions; fying from a common 
centre instead of acting towards it. 

The parents of Lucinda, depressed by their 
circumstances, remained partly neuter in a 
cause in which their much-loved child's peace 
of mind and fature happiness so materially 
depended, for fear of contradicting their more 
opulent sister, in « business in which she had 
resolved to succeed, from an infatuation too 
common te rich people, which persuedes them 





that every htuman felicity rests on the accu- 
mulation of wealth, The young man, La- 
cinda’s lover, possessed of honour, diguity, 
rectitude, and good sense; a man who had 
thought it his duty to cultivate and enlarge 
the faculties which his divine Creator had be 
stowed; who despised the broad follies of fa- 
shion and her votaries, though deeply ena- 
amoured, looked with a superior soul on the 
engagement which he hoped soon to enter in. 
His view was plain and direct, no sinister ins 
tention embarrassed his words or looks, both 
expressed the honourable eloquence of exalted 
love. The aunt, from an inflexibility com- 
monly attached to all her more important 
plans, was not a little puzzled how to get rid 
of Lucinda’s first courtsbip. She expatiated 
long and loud on the incalculabie advantages 





of the unioa with the Baronet, the splendour 
ofthe marriage settlement, the grandeur of 
the house in town, the large estates in the 
Borth; and never failed to throw in as a power- 
fal argument, which iudeed it was, the certain 
recovery of the lost family dignity, by the cer- 
tain, as she thought, Baronet’s instrumen- 
tality. Mahomet may go to the mountain, or 
you may persuade the mountain to go to Ma- 
homet, if you can, but you cannot persuade a 
fine young lady's affections to leave the fund 
heart which they are rooted in so easily. The 
aunt talked wisely, but it was the trading wis- 
dom of old age; Lucinda did uot understand 


it, it made no impression ; she never openly | 
contradicted her aunt; she had been always, 
erdered by her parents not to venture it; she | 


listened with silent aud discreet attention, but 
her heart remained firm, and her passion, in- 
flamed by the very means used to shake it, be- 
famine more fixed and immovable from every 
attack. The Baronet, a dissipated young man, 
vain, and proud, suppused that his great 


wealth entitled him rather to command than | 
intreat; the insolence of riches was a leading | 


feature in all his views ; he easily saw into the 
character of Lucinda’s aunt, and acted in exact 
unison to all her cautious, and as she thought 
dextrous insinuations. He promised largely, 
because it is easily so to do, without the least 
intention of keepiug his word; he flattered 
her experience and wisdom, and laughed at 


her credulity when he perceived that she be | 
Jieved him ; he became familiar iu the family, | 


aconstant visitor, aud even entertained some 


Nopes of gaining possession of the charming ; 


Lucinda—on his owen terms. 
How this affair will terminate, time will 


shew; whether the Baronet will prosper in} 


his dishonourable views we can determine in a 
moment, and promise him shame and con- 
tempt instead of fruition. Every thing is 
against bim; it is not always easy for an im- 
pudent votary of vice and gallantry to ruin the 
peace and reputation of a good family; where 
virtue exists, ubstacles are easily found to 
counteract the machinations of a villain; and 
if he persists, involve him in merited destruc- 
tion. The intention of this picture is to shew 
that where there exists so many different in- 
terests, and different views, in persons engag- 


edin the matrimonial settlement of a young ! 


Jady, mach dissappointment, much vexativn, 
and some sacrifice perhaps must be expected. 


When family views are so widely different, all | 





eaunot be satisfied however affairs terminate. 

It is probable that Lucinda and her lover will 

triamph ultimately over the prejudices of Me 

eunt, and the unmanly designs of the Baronet. 
No. XIU, Vol. LL—N.8. 
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1, The only circumstances in the affair that pro- 
‘ mise happiness is, the purity of the reciprocal 
intentions, the genuine affection, and the un- 
‘ gullied truth and honour of the young lovers, 
, On this, aad on this alone, the hopes of con- 
! nubial felicity must be rationally founded; 
{and where the mutual choice is sanctioned by 

the approbation of parental wisdom and authoe 
_ tity, it is sincerely 10 be hoped that Luciuda’s 

auat will cease to believe that money alone 
‘constitutes the basis of matrimonial felicity ; 
i that she will give up her fund and fallacious 
| plan of aggrandizing her family at the expents 
{| of her niece's lasting unhappiness, aud learn 
to believe that the protnises uf a libertine ar 
not always to be relied upon, and that the 
voice of nature and ho.our must ever be held 
superior tthe whispers of avarice. 

I do not intend at present to continue the 
history of Lucinda, | have just taken this short 
| view for the sake of the inferences which the 
candid reader will easly form from it. Supe 
pose, for instance, that the aunt could succeed, 
and marry her olece to the Baronet; it is 
more than probable that all her selfish plans, 
|| like building castles in the air, would fall to 
the ground, She would too svon see the gross 
mistake of consigning a lovely young creature 
tu the arms of a modern dashing fashionable 
rake; nor be much comforted in the reflec- 
tion that the mistake would be fatal, and one 
impossible to remedy. Suppose too, tbat the 
Baronet could suceced in his guilty design; 
good Heavens! what can be the solace? what 
the satisfaction? of seeking pleasure on the 
degrading and vile terms of giving misery to 
the lovely object from whom it is expected, 
| This is horrid; a libertine capable of this 
must have made many and violent strides te- 
wards depravity before he can staiu his soul 
with the perpetration of ao act which stamps 
him with the name of villain! 

The radical sources of unhappines in the 
married state are almost endless Lefurc the 
union, but they probably are exceeded in num. 
ber by those which arise a'ter marriage. Of 
these last I shall take a short view. Sume 
married ladies think, erroneou-ly perhaps, 
that they manifest their own understandings 
by undervaluing their busbands: this often 
happeus, and betrays great weakuess, or great 
|) want of recollection at least. Such ladies as 
endeavour to turn their husbands into ridicule, 
should recotlect that they expose themscives. 
much more, and more deservedly, to contempt 
or derision by such wanton and silly conduct, 
Lydia is too fond of endeav uring to render 
her mate the butt of the company. “ Lord, 
my dear! how you have twisted the seam of 
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a8 CONJUGAL TIAPPINESS. 

that etockiog, I declare it is almost round to in most cases where nature and industry refuse 
.your knee; you are really never fit to be seen; | to second the honest efforts of able and respecte 
it is a sad thing to be married to a sloven; |. able teachers. Pcople who talk much, do uct 
look at thoee houts too, when were they cleaned | always talk well. Rupidity of utterance also; 
last” “Thus Lydia rattles on without rhyme |; is no friend to a neglected education. Rinal- 
or reason, and although she might sce by the |; do's lady talked too much, tou quick, and much 
silent concern of the company, that they dis-|! too loud. One imperfection, among many, 
approve of her unseasonable remarks, yet |! was not only misplacing her words, bat oftea 
‘Lydia stilt persists ; for where this foible exists |’ using one word instead of another This ren- 
there Is commonly too mitch vanity in the: dered her discourse rather aukward wud an 
lady to aftend to any thing execpt herself, and |! biguous, and mcst commonly unintelligible. 
often to mistake silence for approbation. | Ata dinner party, Rinaldo and his laly were 











‘This error is a very prevalent one, it ob- |! 
trudes itself into many circles, and exposes the ; 
little bewitching fair offenders to many severe :, 
and just animadversions. A wise and good! 
wife, on the contrary, will endeavour at a pro- |, 
per time and place to rectify these inaccara- | 
cies or negligencies of her husband's appear- ft 
ance, con amore ; she will strive by a thousind | 
fond female affectionate arts, to rally bim in | 
private; and wield the only weapons proper : 
for a wife to use, soft admonition, gentle re- | 
proof, and sensible advice in the persuasive ') 
form of eadearment ; this method would work 
wonders, it would be irresistible. \ 

A married lady should recollect, and the 
wise and the good ones usually do, that when 
she exalts her husband she exalts hersclf at the 
same time; their reputation is a joint stock, 
whatever exposes the husband exposes the! 
wife; it is an inseparable interest. How vain 
then, how thoughtless in a wife, to venture in ‘| 


any, the least degree, to expose herself to scorn ‘| 
aud ridicule, by such a wanton act of fully and 
disobedience, as the public expusure of a man 
who bears the venerated name of her husband! 
one whom she has sworn to honour and obey. ! 
But 1 beg pardon of my fair readers, 1 must 
stop, I am growing serious, if not tiresome. 
Rivaldo is infected with a similar infirmity. 
Rinaldo is a scholar, and sufficiently sensible 
ef the weight and importance which learning 
gives himin society; but Rinaldo is far mure 
solicitous for the latter than he is for the spirit 
of literature. If hesits in compauy he seldom 
speaks much, but rather collects himself in 
scholastic profundity, an atteative observer of 
ethers. His lady, however, seems willing to 
make up for ber husband's tacituruity by a 
stream, orrather a torrent, of loquacity, which 
no smile of the company, however significant, 
or torture of her husband's face, however ex- {i 
crucisting, can ever reduce within any bounds. 
This lady bas bad a boarding-school educa- 
tion, but of her acquisitions it is found neces- 
sary to say that— she has been neglected at 
school,” # mode of expression very common, | 
and meant kindly as an apology fur dullocss 
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|| m telescope at her service. 


announced. When they were seated, the lady 
hearing a gentleman remark, that wine in a 
state of fermentation was not wholesome, im- 


* mediately the lady exclaimed:— No; that is 


very true, Sir, wine ina state of fomentation 
can never be wholesome.” The husband 
blushed at the blunder, and endeavoured to 
correct his lady by saying,—that liquors in a 
state of fermentation were generally unfit for 
use. i 

No attempt to correct this lady's language 
had any effect ; the differeuce of substituting 
one word for another never occurred to bers 


"she always proceeded from one mistake to an- 


other, and running to the wiudow to a fine 
little girl, the daughter of her entertainer, 
turned to her husband and said :—“ My deary 
is not this here a fine child?” then patting its 
plump rosy checks, told her to mind her farm 
ing and be a good gal. “ Lord!” she suddenly 


; bawled out, “ what a five prospect, my dear, 


lend me your spy-glass.” Rivaldo during this 
scene seemed halt deranged; he exhibited al 
most all the colours of the rainbow in his 


; countenance ; recollecting himself, however, 


he sgid, with tremulous mildness,—that be 
uever carried spy-glasses in his pocket, but had 
“ Poots, poots, 
fiddle faddle, and a fidle-stick’s end, Charles, 
why a telescope or a apy-glass that is all one, 
you know.” 

I shall certainly advise, not only Rinaldc, 
bat all the members of the matrimonial corps, 
whether gentle or simple, learned or ignorant, 
by no means to cultivate their mates in public. 
Dinner or supper parties will not fail te 
triumph when Lydia strives to ridicule her 
husband; bet Lydia may remember, if she 
pleases, that they will at the same time eon- 
demn ber for her folly, and rather pity than 
blame ber husband, And the parties where 
Rinaldo and bis loquacious partuer visit, will 
most certainly amile at his lady's simplicity. 
A lady and gentleman of good seuse will see in 
an instant, that decoram and common pro- 
priety have set bounds to polite conversation; 
that a genteel party cam feel ue interest ia the 
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discussion of those family matters which 
onght to be kept private; will say nothing 
but what the whole company feel some relish 
in hearing; leave as many of their fuibles and 
imperfections at hume as they can; and con- 
siler themselves as members of asocicty met 
for the purpose of general amusement. If 
husband and wife do not feel the power of ex- 
alting cach other's character in public, at least, 
they should refrain, for the sake of their friends 
and relatives, from exposing one another ; pru- 
dence dictates this as aduty which they owe 
at once to themselves and to the world. 

When I sit in company and see errors of 
this description, it fills me with melaucholy.— 
What, I whisper to myself, mast be the 
private lives of these people, who thus mutu- 
ally endearony to lessen each cther'’s charac- 
ers and reputation in public? if the elements 
(hus inutter before so many observers, how the 
storin must rage in private! 

‘There are so many sources of unhappiness. 
in the nuptial state, that it were an endless 
and humiliating task to enumerate even a 
small part of them. Many couples are united, 
as if for the sole purpose of being mutual 
plagues to each other. Some men have mar- 
vied mendicauts from coprice; and others, 
coartezans from affection. Some fly to pre- 
posterous disparity of years as a solace; foolish 
old men marry young girls, and foolish old 
women, though I confess not near so often, 


; from such meansas these, might as well hurl 
themselves from a precipice, or jump into 
Vesuvius or Fina in scarch of it. Whatever 
j theend be which we wish to attain, adequate 
‘means must always be employed lo render sucy 

cess even probable! He who finds that walk- 
| ing is vot suff 








ent for his intended journey, 
willrun ormount his horse to accelerate his 
speed. Nature points ont to us, generally, 
proper methods for every exigency, aod pare 
ticularly in our intended matrimonial connec. 
tions. Let aman and woman mean well and 
| act right, the way before them is smooth aad 
: plain; their path is straight and direct,and 3 
| only from sume strange pervergeness, ter 
| design, or open vivlation of common sense and 
natural feeling, that we are disappointed, 
‘ generally speaking, in our bopes of nuptial 
' felicity. 

It Loo often happens, that people who intend 
: tomarry, neglect the essential fur the second- 
ary part; an avaricious wretch, who makes 
wealth his object, offers his frigid raptures to 
anestate or moncy, through the medium of 
the lady ; the woman is the ladder only by 
which he ascends to his real object Pecuniary 
temptation stares thoasauds in the face who 
never felt the awect passion ; love is like mnsic, 
every one talks about it, whether they feel it 
or not !—it seems creditable; and thus it ig 
that they talk of beauties that they never saw, 
and fancy raptures that they never knew, 











marry boys. Those who expect happiness 
. 





(To be concluded in eur next.) 
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& TALE OF TRUTH, 


FROM THE FRENCH, 


—— 


Wuew Heaven bestowed on man those 
finer feelings of the soul, which render life 
agreeable, it only sought te promote the hap- 
piness of its creatures, and give additioual in 
terest to their situation. Yet in consequence 
of the notious which a false refinement in so- 
ciety has pruduced, thuse very feclings have 
frequently become the cause of inexpressible 
oiction to mortels, and the souree of anguish 
the must poignant, which thehaman heart is | 
capable of experiencing. In provf of which 
the following aifecting little story is related, 
and is a well kauwo fact, which actually took 
place iu oue of the Italian states, in the latter, 
end of the iast centary. 

Abvut the year 1760, a young gentleman 
whom we shall distinguish by the name of 
Lorenzo, the heir of wealth and honours, be- 
came enamoured ofthe daughter of a person 


whose line of ancestry, though respectabley, 
was less extended, aud whose riches bore but. 
an ineonsidarable proportion in compsrison 
with the immense revenues of the family of 
Amedia. As love, however, predominated 
over the cooler dictates of interest and of 
prudence, the young Lorenzo prevailed epon, 
his fair mistress to espouse him privately, 
without the sanction, or even the suspicion of 
his co.nections. For some time the sun of: 
happiness shone brilliantly upon their lives, 
and the youthful couple enjoyed a felicity but. 
rarely known to mortals in this sublunary, 
state, aud of too pure and unalloyed a nature 
long to remain unembittered by the storms of 
adversity, the encroachments of affliction and 
misfortune. The perfidy of a confidential 
friend broke in upon their joyt, and their 
nen was revealedto the parents of the adore 
ps 


ing husband, the doating father of the most 
interesting infant in the world. 

Words are inadequate tu express the rage 
and disappointment of the whole circle of | 
family connections, who had long desired to 
behold thie darling of their hopes and affection 
united to a wealthy heiress whose rich posses- | 
siunsand noble birth, would add a lustre to | 
their name, and place their house upon a fuot- 


ing oF equality with the most powerful aad ': 


the wealthiest of their neighbours.—Age, cou- 
joined with pride, rendered them callous to | 
the impulses of kindness. They forgot what |. 
was perhaps their own rule of conduct, their 
own feelings, and ideas, in the season of youth; 
and imagiving thet grandeur and riches are 
alone sufficient to gratify every desire of the 
soul, they suffered ambition to supersede the 
feelings of symputhetic kindness, and the plea- |. 
tures of dontestic social intercourse, resolved 
to exert their stern authority over the unfortu- 
nate young.man, aud silencing the voice of na- 
tare and humanity, determined to compel him 
to submit to their imperious will. For this pur- 
pese, having in vain used every argument and 
threat to prevail on bim to consent tudisannul 
the marriage, a divorce was obtained from the 
Pope, empowering ‘he cruel parents to sepa- 
rate their son from all that he must valued 
upon earth—his beloved wife and infant, and 
confine hima close prissner iu the Custle of 
St. Angelo. 

Alas! what were the feelings of the wretched 
Lorenzo et that moment—what the regrets 
and anguish of bis fond and faithful partner. 
Tears were denied her; but agony the most 
torturing that imagination can picture, mark- | 
ed berevery feature, as struggling for utter- 
ance, she beheld her busband mercilessly 
dragged from ber presence, and severed for 
ever from her sight; while maddening with 
rage, and striving to get free, he cast a fast sad 
parting look apon the objects dearest to bis 
sight, and washaurried from the spot which: 
contained in bis estimation, treasures far mure | 
valuable than all the wealth of India or Pera 
could purehase. 

Resolved to complete the work they had 
began, the inhuman parents hurried on a pro- 
cess instituted for the aunulment of Lorenzo's 
waarriage, and which the hapless husband 
etrove by every meaus in his power to estab- 
lish as valid. Lovely, innocent, and interest- 
ing in the eyes of even her persecutors, his ' 
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wife threw herself at the fcet of the judges, - 


‘| and holding wp her smiling infant in her arms, 


| besought their pity, and compassion, But 
useless were the means essayed to move the 
' hearts of thuse who sought the separstivn of 
this unfortunate couple. Sentence was prov 
| woanced, annulling their marriuge; while 
| such was the rigour of their enemies, such the 





. barbarity of their proceedings, that an order 





war likewise obtained, obliging the inconsol 
; able wife to inform, with her own band, he¢ 
i! busband of their everlasting separation. This 
: was a refinement upon cruelty which even the 
! moat inbumgn of wretches would have scarcely 
| sought to practise. Despair filled the bosotk 
|| of the luckless woman, aud in the anguish of 
“her heart, she thus addressed the beloved part- 
ner of her soul:—“ Necessitated to renoanee 
"those sweet and sacred bonds which united us 
, together, I atrive to resign myself to the sterd 
i decrees of fate, and fervently hope you will be- 
| fore long be freed from that captivity which 
you have so unjustly suffered upon my ac- 
count.—Live then my beloved husband (alas! 
| for the last time do I write that name eo dear 
to my heart) tive, and take éomfurt.—Strivé 
| tO preserve your lifeand health; andif possi- 
; ble, be happy. —You love the mother Lorenzo, 
‘and I trust you will not fail to remember the 
‘daughter she bas given you.—Cherish, and 
; treat her with tenderness and affection whed 
! you know IT am no longer in existence. 
Soon I shall cease to live; for grief, the most 
bitter and penetrating, absorbs cach faculty of 
{my soul, aud I feel I cannet long resist its 
power. May my death satiate the inhuman 
| destroyers of vor happiness.—May Heaven in 
its mercy bless and preserve the dear ohject of 
my tenderest affection.—Farewel, my Lorenzo. 
Farewel for ever.” 

At theend of four days more of suffering, 
this unfortunate wife ended her existence ia 
the most horrible convalsions. Her desth 
proved nearly fatal to the life of her afBicted 
husband. With deepest grief be heard the 
dismal tidings—A temporary luss of reason 
ensued, and a grief never to be conquered, com- 
tinued to prey upon his frame uatilit hastened 
his exist to a world more glotious, 

Where no discord reigns, 

“©No error rises, and no faction thrives— 

“Where the anfettered mind perfection knows, 

‘* And luoks with pity upon human woes.” 
Howanp. 
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4 MORNING SCENE IN HIGH LIFE. 





THE FOP. 





AND TIE FOP. 


— 


© My dear Lord,” said the lively Lady , 


Mary, ‘as she kindly swootbed the pillow 
tinder the gouty fuot of the Peer, her father, 
“I must continuc to maintain, that a cox- 
comb and a fop are tov distinct beings "—* 1 
affirin uot,” said the Peer. ‘¢ Shew me the 
Gistinctiou, if you can '"—* Must willingly, 
Sie,” vepled the Lauy, ‘and so far will L 
cviucide with your Opinion, that a fop may be 
@ cuxcomb, but a coxcomb is net always a 
fop "—*,Go on,” said his Lordship; ‘1 know, 
Mary, ya love definitions."—* Why, my 
dear Sir,” said her Laayship, “ a fp is now 
almost becume an obsolete’ thing : the crea- 
ture perished with all the paraphernalia of 
povrder, pomatum, black pins, woul, gulden- 
locked silk slocking, and red-heeled shoes. 
‘Where now do we see these fine bedizened 
animals?” 

~ Continue,” replied the Peer, with a smile. 
“ Coxcombs, I gravt,” said Lady Mary, “ we 
have many; but the only two fops I know, is 
the Bond-street hussar, und the little spruce 
Ensiga, on duty at St. James's; the latter has 
his head finely powdcred, drawn up carefully 
from each side, till it furms ou the summit of 
the little vacant globe, the finest imperial hel- 
met, and from which, sometimes, in order to 
deatroy its formal monotony, a straggling 
little ringlet is allowed to sport on the bloom- 
ing cheek of this pretty wilitary doll,” 
* All this is but too true,” said bis Lordship; 
but the hussar, whom you chuse to ridicule, 
bas, I think, with his mustachios, ‘and his 
manly and warlike accoutrements, really the 
air of a soldier.” away 

* “ An air, indced,” said her sarcastic Lady- 
ship ; “ but] believe he had much rather keep 
eat of the air of gun-shot! Hear me, my 





dear Sir; this is by far the greatest fup of the | 


two: the other is such a boy, he may mend! 
but those curled mustachivs, which you so 
wiuch admire, they are artificial, and care- 
fully stuck on over alip, io the place where 
yet a beard has perversely refused to scatter 
its down ; those copper-heeld boots, and the 
glorious clank of arms which proclaim the 
approach of the hero, he patiently toils under, 
and gloriously supports their weight, to at- 
track the passing gaze, and the self-inter- 
pres d murmur of general approbation. Ob! 
this is afup of the first water; and yet, per- 
hapr, like bis little counter- part, the bluom- 
ing Ensign, he longs to throw off the cumber- 





some trappings of war, and commence cox- 
jj comb in the more ¢omfurtable envelope of 
| the coachman's triple-caped coat, or the 
butcher-like looking boxing-jacket, with a fine 
yellow baudkerchief round his aeck, or onc of 
that flaming scarlet kind, called (Assasin! 
and which dubs bim, withoyt further cere- 
mony, the Blood Red Knight !” 

“Now,” said the Peer, exultingly, you 
exactly ascribe to my argument, that a fop 
and a coxcomb are the same thing "—“ I can- 
not give up my idea,” said the daughter ; 
“the two characters are certainly distinct ; 
Tcan point out but two fops amongst all our 
acquaintance; but oh! what a multitude o 
coxcombs! and where shall we louk for a fop? 
Shall we find bim amorg our rcal bucks of 
fashion, with straight unpowdered locks, 
where the fingers scem the substitute fur the 
comb! Would a fop wear the short fustian 
jacket in which my Lord — rides, and iv 
which habit his groom owns all the superiority 
of person as well as manners; and I dare say, 
in his domestic circle he is more polite ; for 
the groom's wife, perhaps, dues not like ber 
husband should chew tebacco: and boncst 
John Bull ea ; 


—— Not him in upper life, 
“ But the kind Englishman who (ores 


is wife,” 





takes a pleasure in quitting a custom which 
may be disagreeable to his Cara Spora: not sn 
the coxcomb of a Lord; it is quite immaterial 
to him, whether my Lady is pleased or dis- 
pleased ; he is resolved to be the very guintess. 
euce of a stage-coachman; he chews, he 
| Spits, he swears; he pulls up his cattle with 
| the (rue go; wears ribbons in his hat on 
May-day, and Christmas berries on the cre 
of the Nativity!" 

* But your cousin Benborough,” said the 
Peer, “whom | always thought the greatest 
coxcomb under the sun, he has none of all 
this.” 

“Ob! true,” said Lady Mary;  U thank 
you for furnishing me with a fop ont of var 
own family, in order to demonstrate tu your 
Lordship what the ercatare is, and his op- 
positencss to the finished coxcombs pf the 
present day, otherwise called men of the first 
fashion! Well, Str, and Sir Thumas Speed- 
ham, my cousin's inseparable companion, € 
expect will call here every hour; no doubt 
but they will come ‘together, and theu, my 
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aczr Lord, you can judge of the paipable dis- 
tinction between these beings.” 

‘The honourable Mr. 
first; bis mornmg jacket was of the fincst | 
cinnamon brown kerseymere, while a sifk | 
handkerchief of bright jonquil, with small 
priple spots, encircled bis throat; hin fine 
shining light brown hair, unpowdered and | 
enrefully brushed, had beew tortured for near | 
two hours by his valet, to make euch afectedly | 
careless wave turn towards the left side of the ' 
upper of his head; an obs:inate ringlet, 
that would not, in spite of all his valet’s skill 
anid toil, tnen exactly towards the corner of the 
left eye, as his master wished, had almost | 
gven him a nervous bead-uch. A gentle tint | 
of rouge coloured the cheek of this modern 
Adonis, aud plentiful oduur of the Egyptian | 
Otty, wes diffused round the room of his 
aocle, ov his entrance. 

The Poer and his daughter exchanged a 
ays fall of that vanity 
which imag If to be the subject of all at- 
tention, immediately uvticed it, and said, 
© Do yon kiugh al my morning gaiters? bean 
asstmie you, they are quite the thing; besides, ; 
as F called to sce my divine cousin, T could not 
think of weming boots; though, to be sure 
aotbing is more elegact than the new lerce | 
boot, now sported by all the men of high! 
ton; but they sittoo light, aud my nerves are 
fo unhinged this morning, that T could not 
bear the fatigue of drawing them on.”"— 
“Why, what's the matter with you,” said the : 
Pevr, now under the influence uf a desperate 
gouty twinge; ‘1 wish, you young cab, that 
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you was obliged to bear half my pain, and | 


then you would not tak about your delicate 
nerves, while you look as blooming and as 
healthy as a young milk-maid !” 

And yet, positively,” said the young gen- 
tleman, turning to Lady Mary, [looked 
this morning, when Lrose, as pale asa ghost, 
and Iwas actnally, my dear cousia, obtiged | 
to put on.°— What the devil’s that ?” said 
the Peer. ‘ Onty a little rouge, dear uncle,” 
said Benborough; “ and I fear I have nut done 
itjudiciousty ; since J must have looked most 
vulgarly robust, fur your Lordsdip ‘to com- 
pare me toa nilk- maid.” 

The Lady perceiving that her father was 
abont to inveizgh most severely agninst this 
uomanly practice, she motioned him to ob- 
serve This effeminate being in silence; but 
their observations were suun turned to the 
complete contrast which the rattling barouche 
at the door presented to their view. The Peer 
was laid on a couch, near the window, in 
order that passing objects might amuse, and, 








Benborough arrived I; 
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, in some measure, mitigate his pain; he looked 
at the being who presented itself, and saw a 
Baronet metumorphoscd into a complete knight, 
| of the whip. 

Sir Thomas Spcedbam, before he left the 
box, divested himself of hie great coat, 
and drew from bis hands a pair of thick 
driving tans; he then took off his hat, 
scratced his head, or rather routed his fingers 
amongst his thick black hair, and spit with a 
most coachman-like grace; then, with a blue 
checked haudkerchicf, he wiped bis forehead 
and the back of bis ueck, filled the crowo of 
his hat with the pocket handkerchief, ascended 
the apartinent of the Ear! of Selwin. “ How 
are you, old buck?” said he; “ got the gout? 
so much the better—good. thing—very good 
thing. How do? young one!” added he, turo- 
ing to Benborough. “ Not at all the thing,” 
replied the fop; “I went to hear Braham 
at the Lyceum, last night, and I was so 
obsedé, 1 fell asleep, before he had quite got 
through the second song: I expected to have 
seen you there."—* Me!” replied the Baro- 
net. “ Break my ueck, down hill, if you ever 
catch me screwed up in @ box at any of your 
little theatres, to hear your squalling 
Israelites : nu, 1 was better employed; we'd 
a choice day of it. I went to see the bl 
fellow box ; powerful dog ! never gives in "—~ 
“That ought uot to be allowed,” said the 
Peer, “ these black men are so strong in the 
head, with which they butt at their antagonist, 
that a man stands no chance with (hem!— 
© All the better; devilish good thing,” re- 
| plied Sir Thomas; “ there's nothing like a 
fellow in this way, that can beat down all be- 
: for hima; now you sce there’s a new trick in 
| pugitism; end we mean to pick out all the 
strong wooden-headed fellows we can find, 
and go it, head to stomach, us hard as we can, 
and teach them to butt at one another, like 
so many rams.” 5 

‘ But where was you, my dear Sir Thomas, 
in the evening?” said Benborough. “[ 
waited at home for you, till almost the first 
act of the play was over; ¥ could not stey 
| later, for fear 1 should be taken for one of the’ 

canuille, who go at half-price.” “ Yes, very 
likely," said the Pecr, * you might bave been 
taken for some man milliner!— Devilish 
fair! apon my soul,” said Sir Thoraas, “hoax 
me, if that is not a good one."—* But you’ 
did not answer thy cousin’s question,” said 
Lady Mary. “ Eb! what?” said Sir Thomas, 
looking up, aud seeming as if be had but Just 
discovered there was a female ia the room, 
“Oh! ay; what was it?” Z 

“J asked you, wy dear fellow,” ssid Ben- 











borough, ‘ where you bad passed the day 
and evening, that I had not seen you,” “On! 
that’s it, is it" replied the Baronet. Why, 
1 dined with a party of brother whips ; and a 
new member of the fuur-in-haud was intro- 
duced; the very best whip, Lil venture to 
affirm, ia all England; druuk or seber, its all 
the same to him: he can buth prime uod bang- 
up, in a superior style tu any ene of ux; how- 
ever, old Kite says he shall dare him to it; 
and I have laid a bet with a certain noble 
Lord, my new telegraph ogaiust his old dog- 
cart, that the young beginner will beat the 






juld hand quite hollow, but come, 

borough, will you take an inside piace ? 
; suing to drive tu Tattersali’s, to see four of 
' the fimest goers iu the kingdom; if he'll tke 
i; sia hunderd pounds for them, theye¢ mine.” 
| The fastuonuble duo now twok their leave 5 
| Beuboroagh bowed, uffectedty, tu his pretty 
Tegusin, the other stared full at her, and gave 
‘her a familiar ued; and the Lady, tueniag to 
1 her father, afier their departure, said, “ Nox, 
jj, my dew Sar, is uot a coxcomb aud a fup bve 
1 different beings 7” 
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WE are now come more specifically to 
that part of uur subject which embraces 
ermory or the art of biaeon, derived from an 
ancient French word U/azonner, signifying “ to 
praise,” and that evidently derived frou the old 
Teutonic Blazex, ‘This art of blazon has been 
copsidercd as combining iu itself three distinct 
points; the kuowledge of the various parts of 
the shield and of the coluurs; the mode of ar- 
rauging these; and finally, the knowledge of 
descents. This latter part we have, however, 


considered of primary importance, and haxe | 


already becn ditfuse upon it; notwithstanding 
which we shall have occasion to notice it 
again ia our concluding lectures; but for the 
present we shall proceed with the principles of 
dlasonry, which willlead naturally to the more 
scientific arrangements and laws of gencalogy. 

Blazonry then is the science of coat-armoar 
explained by its practice; and ¢oat-armuur is 
of various kinds. Thus there are urms of in- 
Beritance, of alliance, of community, of con- 
cession, of devotion, of diguily, of domain, 
ef inclination, of patronage, of pretension, 
of raillery, of remembrance, and arms of in- 
quiry. These are the various distinctious 
which have been made by heralds; but if we 
Aivide them iato two classes, thut is arms of 
hereditary descent, which are persunal, aud 
arms of coramauily, we shall then have to 
consider the others ag mere varieties of these 
two; we shall, however, explain (bem in suc- 
cession. 

Arms of iuberitance are those which a man 
derives from bis ancestors; or which if grantcd 
to himself, will descend to his posterity: in 
short, these are family arms. Aras of alliance, 
are those borne by a wife,and which are impaled 
witb those of the husband, occupying half the 
abield: they are also the arms quartered by 
descent frem an heiress. Arms of community 
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y are those borne by nations and by mnnicijsal 
bodies, cor puritious companies, unhtary orders, 
i &e. Arms of concession are those borne by 
jany kingdom or particular place, and wines 
j ave gracted by the priuce as augmcntations le 
any individual, cither as marks of d. 
of persoual bravery : thus Manners bears 

old arws of Engluud in chief, for descent; 
Elhot, the Heathfield fumily, bears the tur- 
tress aud key of Gibraltar; aud many of the 
honourable augoeutarious of the lamented 
Nelson are arms of concession. 

















Arms of de- 
voliou ure those arising from clerical ofices 5 
as the impalement of cpiscopal arms in (be 
coat-armour of a bishup, Se. and the term 
hus also been applicd to thove bearings which 
are allusive to acts of devution, such as the 
; cross, the scallop shell, &e. ke, Aras of dig- 
nity are thse arisiny from the possessivu uf 
any office; but with the exception of epir- 
cupal impalemeuts, the instances of them we 
not numerous in England; these are the Earl 
Marsbal’s stait, burne as an hunvurable ordi- 
nary, by the Duke of Norfolk, and some few 
others. Iu this class we might, perhaps, with 
propriety, include coronets, heimets, &e, 
which in their degree, nulify the rank of the 
bearer. Arms of domain are more frequent ia 
Scotland than im England; the Duke of Ha- 
milton bears argent, a ship proper, fur the Isle 
of Arran, of which his ancestors were Ende: 
and the Dukes of Athol quarter the arms of 
the Isle of Man. Arms of inclination 
fact, nothing more than those or 
adopted by the fist bearers, to mark their par- 
ticular fondness for specific things, as well as 
their valour and skill, Jn modern grants of 
coat-armour, we have, perhaps, many instaa- 
ces of urms of inclination, as the heralds bave 
too often permitied ignorant people to adopt 
coat-armour in oppositiuu to every rule. of 

















heraldry, but accordiug to their own iuclina- 
tion: fur instance, there is a recent graut to | 
the first of his family, which resembles a picture | 
wore than # cuvt uf arms, and might, perhaps, 
have been the sign over his puuch-house m 
Jamaica, being @ negro ina field cutting cane 
plants! Arms of patronage were those granted 
by the feudal chefs te their military vassals, 
fn addition to their own: thus many of the 
Leicestcrshive families have the cingue for of 
the old Earls, and the families of Chishire 
often bear the goré of the Earls Palatine. 
Arms of pretence were originally those borne 
by a sovercigu prince, who claimed the do- 
winions of others: but in private life they ave 
nothing wore than the escutcheun of preteuce 
borne by those who marry heiresscs, which 
coats are afterwards quartered by the descend- 
ants and become arms of alliance. *Arns of 
saillery have uever willingly been adopted; it 
ty said, however, thut the cornet, ur horu, borne 
m the arms of the House of Orange, took ils 
vrigin from the nick-name of court nez, or 
*€ ghort-nose” ziven to the great William, the 
defender of Dutch liberty. Arins of remem- 
brance are with us nothing more than grants 
of additions, ur augmentations in remembrance 
of particular events; of these our navy and 
army have farnished mauy recent examples. 
Arms of inquiry may be said to comprize the 
arms of remembrances but of old they were 
conts biazoncd contrary to the established 
rule, aud therefore, apt to induce the specta- 
Yors 10 trgure “why they were borne:” of 
conrse they were always grants for houvurable 
causes, and having metal upon metal, such as 
argent, a chevron or, or guid upon silver, or 
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sometimes culeur upon culour, such as azure 
a chevron gules, which is contrary to the ge- 
neral rate, would of course excite inquiry, as 
wehuve already noticed, amongst a crowd of 
spectaturs surrounding the ficld of tourna- 
mweut, most of whom were acquainted with the 
general laws of armory. 

Moch has been said upon the reasons for the 
adoption of various colours, aud of the various 
bearings; that these ressuns operated iu sume | 
justances we will not deny; nay they might, 
perhaps, be found to have been uuiversal, if 
we were able tu trace them ; nor is it unlikely 
tbat the first besrers of the various coats, 
really intended to express allusions, both hy 
the colours and Learinys, we will, Uhcrefure, take 





@ geucral view of these allusions, which may 
serve to amuse our fail 
armorial physiopnomy, by which they muy com- 
pire the qualitics of their moderu inale friends, 





‘aders, asa species of 
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_ blue, is allusive to beauty, sweetness uf dispo 


sition, aud nobleness of mind. But its bearing 
was even a species of masonic charity; for those 
j whose ficld was azure, were obliged to take 
Scare of aud help the faithful servants of their 
‘princes, who were left in indigence, or des 
prived of the rewards due for their serviced. 
: This obligation is, however, nu longer in force, 
‘as the faithful servants of princes, now a dayt, 
are in general pretty able both to take care 
‘of, aud to kecp themselves. Azure was even 
jof more geueral allusion, fur it was said to 
(Fepresent the heavens, the tribunal of tht 
| Deity, and eternal happiness; amongst the 
planets it alluded tu Venus and Jupiter ; iv the 
, sodiac, to the twins, the balance, and to agua 
rius; in the wecks to Wednesday and Friday; 
iin the months to September; and in short, 
‘through the various orders uf creation, tu the 
jair, to tin, to the turquois, te the poplar, tb 
| the violet, the cameleon, the peacuck, to the 
| sanguine complexion in man, and to youth, oF 
| adolescence. 
Respecting gules, or red, there have beeu @ 
variety of opmions; but it is now generally 
| believed either to be from the Hebrew gu/sd, 
or more immediately from the Persian vr 
Saracenic word gxles, adupted by the crusadera 
in their warlike pilgrimages to Palestine. The 
ancicut heraldic writers describe it as of very 
honuurable import in their science. Amongst 
the virtues, it vepreseuted charity; in morals, 
‘courage, and magnanimity; in vice, fary,” 
jeruelty, anger, private murder, and public 
| staughte : amengst the planets, it referred to 
Mars; in the zudiuc, it alluded to the ram, the 
liun, and the archer; amongst the clemeuts 
it represented fire; amungst complexions the 
choletic; amongst precious stones the ruby; 
copper and brass, amongst the metals; im 
trees the cedar ; March aud July amongst the 
mouths; and manhood in the human race. 
(It was also supposed to represent judginent, 
! frum the general belief that the world will be 
, destroyed by fire: and it wus considered that 
; those who bore this colour were obliged tg 
i assist all those oppressed by injustice. 
‘ Suble was the ancient heraldic name for 
, black, which literally siguified sand, as thie 
‘culuur was supposed to proceed from the 
‘earth: or as some think because the black 
i colour of the ancient shields was produced by 
colouring them with a mixture of black sand. 
{Inthe affections of the soul, it was then, as 
now, considered as the emblem of saducss and 
| grief; amongst the moral virtues it repre 
sented wisdom and prudence; in the heavece 











with the symbols of their ancestors. We be- 
giv then with tLe colours; of which aaure, or 


it was saturn, the ball, the virgin, and capri- 
: corn ; amongst the elements it represented the 
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earth ; Saturdsy amongst the the me- 
lencholic complexion ; lead aad iron amongst 
metals; the oliye amongst trees; the crow 
amongst birds; and finally, extreme old age. 
Those who bore it were considered as bound 
to aupport, or, at least, to assist the widow 
end fatherless, and also priests and literary 
men fallen juty indigence. ' 

Purpure, or purple, was considered oot asa 
gimple colour, but as a mixture ; its attributes 
were temperauce and gravity; it represented 
Tharsday, June, and November; it. alluded 
qlso to the ametbyst, to the elm in trees, the 
jris among flowers, the lion among animals. 
Those who bore it as the colour of the field, 
‘Were particulayly bound to the support of the 
qgclesiasticy, in their various rauks and de- 
grees. 





The last colour is sinople, vert, ar green 5 
its name of sinople came frou sinopis, a species 
of chalk or mineral earth found in the Le- 
vant,ased in early times as green paint. Sinople 
was allusive to hope; it also represented Mer- 
cury, and the Earth; it was the mark for 
phlegmatic complexions ; it represented the 
emerald, and alluded to Wednesday and the 
months of April and May; amongst metals 
it represented quicksilver; amongst trees, 
the laurel; of ‘small plants, it was the 
sempervicum or houselcek ; the parrot amongst’ 
birds ; aod adolescence in the human race. 
It is not recorded that it imposed any 
particular acts of social virtue upon its 
bearers. We have thus gone through the 
colours, and shall proceed with the metals i ig 


our pext lecture. 
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We now enter the green-house, where 
grt is made more subservient to nature in the 
production of vegetable elegance than in any 
‘other practical department of betany. Here 
we have, indeed, an endless varicty of amuse- 
meat; bere, even in summer, when nature, 
yonder the smiling influence of the genial solar 
rays, bas put on her party-coloured robe of 
thousand dyes, we may still find variety, if 
variety is wished fur, among the floral inha- 
bitant of otber climes; here toa, in wiufer, 
when the meek proceny’ of Flora bave sbrunk 
from the chilling blast, and when the vivid 
ferdure of nature's livery is to be found only 
in forests of gloomy pines, or in the melan- 
floly waving branches of the funereal yew, 
which, bending to the blast, scem to beckon 
us to the silent habitations of departed love, 
or of Jamented friendship : here may we, wrapt 
up in pleasing gratitude, contemplate the 
bounty of a beneficent Creator, or sauntering 
in chearful converse, enjoy all the comforts 
of exercise, aud the beauties of the vegetable 
world, unexposed to the chilling blasts of the 
ruder elements. We may, indeed, think our- 
selves fortunate in living at an wera when 
such a novel source of pleasare has heen 
cbronght, perhaps, nearly to perfection ; for 
this is a source of amusement unknaewn to 
our ancestors. In fact, we may aver, that 
there is no department of practical gardening, 
which in the spare of a few years has re- 
ceived such impo:tant improvements as that 
of sheltered cultivation. For a long time 
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after the principle was introduced, the con- 
veniences for it consisted of nothing more 
tban a room in the garden, furnished with 
large and lofty windows, and solely filled with 
myrtles and oranges, and sometimes a few 
other plants, natives of warmer climates, but 
none of them beyond the limits of the tempe- 
rate zone. But now we may congratulate our- 
selves in baving in oyr green-houses the 
plants even af the hottest regions, in all their 
natiye strength and elegance, plants which 
formerly could scarcely boast of any thing 
beyond a sickly existence, ander every ad- 
vantage of artificial heat In our hot-houses 
and forcjng- frames. Much of this improve. 
ment, aud much of that taste which has both 
resulted from it, and in some measure alsu 
given it birth, must be deduced from that 
liberal encouragement which our august Sq- 
vereign, und his amiable Consort have given 
to the more elegant walks of botanical science, 
To bis munificence and paternal care, not only 
have the most distant of his dominions been 
fayoured with the useful plants of the 
remotest climes, but they also, jn return, 
have been blessed with such productions of 
other countries as might be congenial to their 
particular temperature ; in addition to which, 
the green-houses of the admirers of Elora, 
throughout the United Kingdom have been 
supplied with those exotics which his taste 
and paternal care had nurtured in the Royal 
Garden and Conservatory at Kew. Siuce this 
taste for exotics has been so much encouraged, 
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“ 
additional improvements have ‘taken place in 
the green-honse, not only in the usual size 
and furm, but also iu their temperature, by 
the introduction of artificial heat, by means of 
flues, during the winter. Though it is not 
our intention here to enter inta the details of 
practical gardening, yet it is not irrelevaut to 
bint to our fair readers who may choose even 
in the confined space of the metroplis to in- 
dulge themselves in this ratioual luxury, that 
in their formation, they must be careful not 
to crowd them too much with specimens, but 
to leave sufficient room for wateriug. them, 
and also for admitting a current of eit round 
them, that the damps arising from the per- 
spiration of the plants may be more readily 
dissipated, ag they would otherwise be burt- 
ful tu the young and tender shoots. We would 
also hint, that although it has been a popular 
opinion, that a greenhouse should receive the 
rays of the meridian sun, yet it is now a well 
ascertained fact, that this aspect is burtful to 
plants in the spring and autamn, from the too 
rapid changes of temperature; of course it 
follows, that green-houses may exist in large 
towns, evea with a northern aspect, if well 
sheltered, and at the same time sufficiently ex- 
posed to a current of the atmusphere when 
necessary, Befure we proceed to the botanical 
arrangement of this division, it may perhaps 
not be useless to ohserve, that the green-heuse 
aud conservatory are not exactly the same; 
the first having (be plants in pots or tabs only, 
but the latter covering them, when planted in 
suitable soila, uoder its shelter. We now 
begio our delineation of this department of 
eur subject with the 
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Or varieties of the heath. This is the ereike 
described by Theophrastus, and so called from 
the Greek eriko, to break, from its supposed 
good qualities in preventing the necessity of 
having recourse to lithology. It is classed 
amongst the OcraNpRia Monocynia; 
and is of the natural order of Bicornes. With 
respect to its distinguishing marks, the calyx 
has the perianth four leaved, and the leaflets 
are ovate, oblong, and permanent; the corolla 
is one petalled, bellform, and four cleft; the 
stamen has eight filaments, and the anthers 
are two cleft, &c. &c, There are some species, 
indeed, which have a double culyx; and in the 
whule there are no Jess thau eighty-four va- 
rieties. Heaths are ranked’ as small shrubs, 
or as what are generally termed under. shrubs, 
but in the more southern parts of Europe,and 
in other warmer climates, they grow to the 
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height of several feet. The varieties of this 
genus ere, indeed, 00 numerous that modera 
botesists, bave with great propriety, divided 
them into fowr sections, aad subdivided each 
of these into subordinate sections, to be dis- 
tinguished by the disposition of their leaves. 
Though this genus is now an olject of almost 
universal cultivation, yet the period is very 
shert since it has rise from neglect, and even 
contempt, to what may be called a state of 
horticultaral splendour. Owr immortal Shake- 
speare, in his Tempest, makes Gonzales ex- 
claim, whem en the eve of shipwreck: —** Now 
would I give a thowsand-fortongs of sea for an 
acre of barren ground, dong heath, brown furze, 
any thing. The wills above be done; but f 
woald fein die a dry death!” And seain, in 
Macbeth, Banquo exclaims, 


“ 





say from whence 
“ You owe this strange intelligence? or why 
“ Upon this diqsted heath you stop our way 2” 


Thiv, indeed, implies a more general ides; 
but in amore modern poet, Pupe, we bave 
an instance where he is noticed as marking it 
with contempt, even whilst he celebrates the 
colour of its flowers, 


“ E’en the wild heath displays its. purple dyes.” 


In his time, however, this genus bad not 
become an object of ornamental culture; even 
so late as the middle of the last century, that 
ingenious botanist, Miller, mentions no more 
than five species, of which four are by hirg 
consigned to oblivion as being wild, the 
fifth being the erica arborea, or tree-beath, 
of the suuth of Europe. This, of course, was 
some time before the importation of those 
elegant specimens from the Cape of Good 
Hope which now add so much interest to our 
green-houses. For these we are, in a great 
measure, indebted to the industry and euter- 
prise of Francis Mason, who by the command, 
and at tbe expence of our good monarch, made 
two voyages to the southern extremity of the 
African continent ; from which he introduced 
a rich treasure of exotic elegance about the 
year 1770; heaths till then being little known 
except in the herbariums of the curious. 

But we must not confine our sketches to 
exotics alone; for notwithstanding the low 
ideas of our native heaths, many of them de- 
setve a place in the small compartments of 

humble flowering shrubs; where, from the 
simple beauty, and the long continuance of 
their lowers, added to the diversified elegance 
of their leaves, they afford a very agrecable 





variety to the eye of taste. Of our own native 
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plauts, theve is one variety peculiarly deserv- |/ their bute are formed of a species of compo- 
ing of notice for its beauty ; this is the species || sition of black earth and straw, with alternate 
erica tetralyz, or crose-leaved heath. This is || layers of heath. Thus it not only forme the 
net confined to Britain alone, but is a native || shelter of the hardy sons of those Alpine re- 
of all the northern parts of Eusope, delighting || gions, but often forme their nuptial couch, 
im-moist commons, and in moorish grounds: || when in the arms of the humble and modest 
nor is it inferior to many of the foreign heaths || meantain rose, they seek & solace from the 
either jn the brilliant beawty or: delicate sim. || fatigees of the bleak and stormy day. The 
Picity of its Bowers. The most distinguishing || industrious housewives of these regions also 
featares. which characterize it amouget other || dye their home-spun of a yellow colour, by 
British varieties, are the fowere growing ina || hoiling it aloug with the green tops and 
kind of pendulous cluster on the superior ex. |} flowers of the heath ; and if a little allumis 
tremity of the statks, and the leaves growing || added to them, they produce a fine orange. 
ian fours, so as to form a Rind of cross. Nay, it has even been applied to purposes of 
Te prove that the humblest, and apparently || tanning; and in earlier times of the Scottish’ 
the most worthless, of nature's gifts have their || hietory, we are told by Boethius, that the 
peculiar uses, and are in thany instances pro- || young tops prodaced @ picasant kind of ald’ 
ductive of the necessaries and conveniences of || much in ase amongst the Picts. 
civilized life, we shall go more at large into Indeed it is anderstood that at the present 
the various uses to whic heaths have been || day, in some of the Western Isles, the inha- 
applied; for though we profess to treat prin- |/ bitants brew their ale of one part malt and 
cipally of those varieties which are anrtured || two of young heath tops, with a trifling addi- 
in the green-house, yet it ie still part of our || tion of hops. But it is not to man alone that’ 
general plan to shew, that even in the com- || this: hambie plant is dseful; its branches af- 
monest productions, our country can buast || ford shelter and suttenatce to mahy birds who 
of as much usefulness as any other on the |} feed upon its berties, especially those birds 
globe. In warmer regions, in fact, from whence || of passage distinguished as of the grottee kind ; 
oer most beautiful specimens have been im- || and the benevolent and all wise Creator, for 
ported, this plant is little regarded; batin the || this purpose, has formed the seed versels 
bleak and barren Highlands ef Scottand, it is || iw such a manner that they preserve their seed” 
made sabservient to a variety of uses and con- || for a year, or even longer; thus affording a 
veniences. The cabins of the peer moen- || constant supply of food to those winged inha- 
taineers are thatched with it; and they even | bitants of those rude and uncultivated regions 
twist it into ropes, with whieh, in a kind of || who depend fur their support iipon nature's 
lattice- work, they bind down this covering of || bowaty. 
their humble dwellings. Nay, even the walls of (To be continued.) 
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PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION OF SPAIN. 
FROM LARORDE's “ VIEW OF SPAIN.” 








—__— 


“Tae Spaniards are geuerally rather be-/ though a shade brighter in New than in Old 
low than above the middle stature. They are|: Castile. It inclines to yellow or olive in the 
taller in the proviaces near the ocean and the| kingdom of Marcia, but white skins are stilt 
Pyrenees, especially in Catalouia, Arragon, |, very common in Spain, especially amungst wo- 
and Gallicia; provinces which furnishes a|| men and children. The Castiliaus appear de. 
well made, large, and well proportioned race}. licate, bot they are strong. The Galiciaus are 
ef men, and smaller in the two Castiles aud): large, nervous, robust, and able to endure fa- 
Leen. They are esually represented as lean,||tigue. The inhabitants of Estramadura sre 
dry, meagre, and of a yellow and swarthy com-|/ strong, stout, and well made, hut more sware 
plexion. They are not indecd of the gross ha-|| tby than any other Spauiards. The Aodalu- 
bit useally ubserved in the inhabitants of thei sians are light, slender, and perfectly well pro- 
north ; but their thinness is ‘neither excessive portioued. The Murciane are gloomy, indo. - 
nor disagreeable ; it is euitable to their stature. |! lent, and heavy; their complexion is pale, and 
Their complexion is swarthy im some pro-||oftea almost lead-colowred. The Valencians ‘ 
vinces; those, for instance, in the south ; it is|lare delicate, slight, and effeminate, but in- 

alo, bat in a less degree, in the Castiles,|ltelligent, and active in labour. The Catalans 
Qqs 


dog, 





are nervous, strong, active, intelligent, inde- | 
fatigable, and above the middling stature.— | 
The Arragonese ure tall and well nade; as ro- | 
buat, but less active than the Catalans.. The, 
Biscayans are strong, vigorous, agile, and gay : | 
their complexion is fine, their expression 

quick, animated, laughing and open; the Ru- | 
nau histurians describe them as brave, robust; | 
cudowed with constaucy,, and a firmness not 

to be shaken; fierce in their disposition, 
gular in their cutsums; always armed with i 
daggers, and ready to give themselves death ; 
rather than suffer themselves to be subjugated : 
@r governed by furtes roused to opposition by | 
obstacles, and patient of labours and fatigue. | 
fu fact, the Calabriana were the Spanish peo- ( 
ple who longest resisted the arms of the Ro- | 
maa republic. The females of Spain are natu- ( 
tally beautiful, and owe nothing to art —The 
greater part are brown; the. few that are fair 
are chiefly to be found in Biscay.. They are 
in general wel! proportioned, with a slender 
and dclicate shape, small feet, well-shaped 
legs, a face of a fine aval, black or rich 
brown hair, a mouth neither large nor small, 
but agreeable; red lips, white and well-set 
teeth, which they do not preserve however, 
owing to the little care they take of them. 
They have large and open eyes, usually black, 
er dark bazel, delicate and regular features, a 
suppleness, and a charming natural grace io 
their motions, with a pleasing and expressive 








gesture. Their countenances are open, and |i 


full of truth and intelligence ; their look is; 
gentle, animated, expressive; their. smile 


agreeable; they are naturally pale, but this 


paleness seems to vanish under the brilliancy | 
and expressive lustre of their eyes. They are 
Full of graces, which appear in their discourse, 
in their looks, their gestures, in all their mo- 

tions, and every thing that they do. They | 
have usually a kind of embarrassed and heed- 
Jess manner, which does not fail, however, to | 
seduce, even more perhaps than wit ond ta- 
leuts. Their countenance is modest, but ex- ’ 








pressive, There is a cettain simplicity in all || 


they do, which sometimes gives them a rustic; 
and sometimes A bold air, but the charm of 
which is inexpressible. As soon as they get 
‘a little acquainted with you, and have orver- 
come their Aret emBarrassment, they express | 
themselves with ease; their discourse is full of 
choice exprestione, at ouce delicate aod noble: 
their conversation is lively, eanyy and possesses 
auatural gaiety peculiar to themselves. They 
seldonf read and write, bat the little that they 
read they profit by, and the little that they 
write is correct and concise. They are of a 
Warm dispositions their passious are vivient, 
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and their imagivations ardent, but they aré 
generous, kind, and true, and capable of sin- 
cere attachment.—With them, as with the woi 
men of other countries, love is the chief busi- 
ness of life; but with them it is a deep feel- 
ing, a passion, and oot, as in some parts, ait 
eftect of self-love; of vanity,.of coquetry, or of 
the rivalries of suciety. When the Sparish 
women love, they love deeply and lung ; but 
they also require a congtaut assiduity, and a 
complete dependence. Nuturally reserved aod 
modest, they are then jealous and impetuous. 
They are capable of making any sacrifices; bat 
they also exact them. On these occasions 
they discover all the energy of their character ; 
and the women of no other a cam com 
pare with them in thie point. The Castilien 
women excel all the rest in love. There are 
many shades of difference in the mabner in 
which this passion is displayed by the females 
of different provinces. ‘Those of Castile have 
most tenderness and sensibility; the Biscay- 
ans are more ardent; the Valencians and Ca- 
talang more impetuous ; the Aragonese most 
exacting and imperious; the Andalusian wo- 
men most adroit and seducing; but the gene- 
ral disposition is nearly the saine iv all. There 
is a freedom in the manners and conversation 
of the Spanish women, which causes them to 
be jndged unfavourably of by strangers; but 
on furtber acquaintance, a man perceives tbat 
they appear to promise more than they grant, 
and they do not even permit those freedoins 
which most women of other couutries think 
there is no harm in allowing. A modern tra- 
veller, who is sometimes severe, often hasty ia 
his judgments, has anticipated me ia this re- 





| mark; but he deduces frum it an inferencé 


unfavourable to the Spanish women. ¢ Feel- 
ing,’ says be, ¢ their own weakness, and kuow- 
ing how inflammable they aye, they are dis- 
trustful of themselves, and fear they should 
Yield too easily.” This is suppusing them 
very abandoned, and very calculating, and they 
are neither the one nor the other. This re- 
serve belongs to their notions and manoers ; it 
sometimes proceeds from embarrassment, of 
which we have spoken, and offener from their 
ideas of love, which forbid them to grant their 
favours by halves, or to empluy that coquetry 
s0 common among the women of othcr coua- 
tries. If the Spanish ladies are agreeable, if 
they are semetimes well-informed, they owe 
it only to themselves, ‘and in no degree td 
their education, which is almost totally neg- 
lected. If their native qualities were polished 
and unfolded by a cerefal instruction, the? 
would become but too seductive.” 
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THE SPEAKING COMB. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE NEW FRENCH PUBLICATION OF M. BAILLIE, ENTITLED 
“CONTES AMA FILLE ” 


——— 


MapaMe St. MAreet, the wife of one 
* 6f the most celebrated surgeons in the French 
army, being separated from her husband for 
eeveral years, gave herself up entirely to the 
edacation of Caroline, her only daughter ; 
spon whoth nature seemed delighted in shower- 
ing her choicest favours: a tharthing figure, 
grace without affectation, a lively wit, an ex- 
ocHtent heart, frankuess, finesse, gaiety, all were 
toited in this young person, and the high re 
putation of her futher, with a considerable 
fertane, made her society courted amongst the 
first circles iv Paris. Caroline united to all 
these advantnges, Icarning without pedantry, 
and several elegant acquirements, which she 
Bad brought to the highest degree of perfec- 
tion. 

One may easily figure to onerelf bow dear 
this yeung lady must have been to Madame 
St. Mareel; and all the delight of this tender 
inother was when she received, as the reward 
bf her cares, the congratulations of those who 
iwet her when accompanied hy her daughter. 
However, one dangerous propensity had im- 
perceptibly found its way acrosé the amiable 
qualifications of her dear Caroline: this fault, 
too common amongst young persons who are 

ved at the term of adolescence, was a habit 
uling every thing without regard to any 
distinction, tu laugh at the mst simple occur- 
Fences; in a word, to satirize every body. 
Caroline gave herself up the more securely to 
this foible, because amiable, witty, aud beauti- 
ful, she did not fear that any one would make 
reprisals towards herself: therefore nothing 
escaped her penetrating eye, the volubility of 
her tongue, nor the keenness of her raillery. 
Did she attend the public walks, every indi- 
Vidual was examined by her, controlled, pulled 
to pieces from head fo foot. Did she goto a 
public spectacle, nothing was heard from her 
but a continual criticism upon the dress of 
such a lady, the diamonds of this lady, the 
shape of that, the mien of one, the voice and 
gestures of another: did she go into a circle 
of company, her quick and sly cye immediately 
picked out ils victims; no sooner was she 
seated, than she amused herself with those 
{hom she regarded, with irony, gave herself up 
to immoderate laughter and whispering, to 
(he annoyance of those who were the objccts 
‘of her ridicule. 
Some, out of respect for the society in 





which they were assentbled, and by that power- 
ful interest which youth atid beauty inspired; 
suffered the bitter raWleries of Caroline in 
silence: others less patient, br possessed of 
greater sensibility, could not consent to be- 
come the scorn ofa young giddy girl, avd mur- 
mured loudly ‘at her satirical and malicious 
talent, which formed such a etriking tontrast 
with the dignity of her carriage and the 
charms of her countenance. 

What emboldened Caroline, and gave her an 
hiabit of this destructive fuible, were the bra- 
vos, the smiles of approbation, that her sar- 
casms excited, whith were foolishly qualified 
with the appellation of sons mots. The plea- 
stre of seting herself snrrounded by young 
flattcrers, that of hearing them retat! all the 
gall, which issted from her beautiful mouth, 
repeat such 4 thing as exguisité, charming, 
celestial, and declare they would pitblish it 
through all Paris: all this had insensibly ab- 
sorbed all the amiable ¢andour of Caroline; it 
would have ruined her character and corrupt- 
ed ler heart, had not several remarkable ad- 
ventures been told to Madame St. Mareel, of 
the fatal misguidance of her daughter. 

One day she went with her to a concert, 
which was attended by all the most distin- 
guished performers and amateurs of the capi: 
tal, Accelebrated player on tbe violin, per 
formed a concerto of bis own composition ; in 
the moment of an adagio, the must scieutifie 
and expressive, an absvulute silence reigned in 
the concert room; every auditor scemed fear- 
fl of the sound of his own respiration; when 
Caroline, all on a sudden, seated in the front 
ofa gallery, and ridiculing every body who 
was oppusite to her, suffered sach a burst of 
laughter to escape her, that the confused per- 
‘: former stopped and seemed stupified. All the 
|! assembly, transported with indignation, looked 

at Caroline, and these words were repeated from 
| all sides, “Turn out the insulter!” Madame 
_ St. Mareel, rising to prevent a greater mortifi: 
| cation, led out her daughter, amongst the 
| hisses ofthe audience, aud to the satisfaction 
| of all the lovers of the arts, who sought to re- 
! pair, by their unbounded applause, the cruel 
! and unexpected outrage which the virtuosi had 
| received, and intreated him to begin the piece 
again. 
All were desirous of knowing who was the 
| impertinent young creature who bad dared 








no 
thus to derange so respectable a company: 

they were soon made acquainted with her name 

and dwelling place ; and on the morrow she' 
received a letter from the director of the con-, 
cert, the most famous amateur in Paris, in 

which be announced to her, that from the-is-: 
dignation she had caused, she would never 

again be permitted to appear in an assembly 

consecrated to superior talent; and, therefore, | 
he had returned ber ber subscription ticket, , 
that she might not expose herself to be turned 

out with disgrace. The director concluded 

his letter, with lamenting the name she woald 

obtam in the world, and advising her for the 

future, to have more respect for the arts. 

What Caroline endured cannot be expressed : | 
sbe reckoned upon the brillisnt display of ber 

talents in so celcbrated a concert: ulready she 

had practised them upom a cuncerto of Stie- 

baltz, which was expected to preduce the, 
finest seysations. She wished to answer the 

director, and make an excuse for ber impru- | 
dence; but her mother tuld ber, her fault was 

irreparable, aud she must endure its punish- 

ment. ‘The pride of Caroline was sadly bum- | 
bled; the taste she had for fine music, and 

ber known talent iu it, caused ber such deep 

regret, at ber being no longer able to attend ; 
this brilliant society, that tears of vexation 
fell from her eyes. Madame St. Mareel re- 
joiced at heert; the otriking lesson which ber 
daughter had received made her prouf against 
all her avlicitations to write an apoligizing 
letter tothe director of the concert, us well as 
to all the celebrated performers who composed 
it: hoping that this privation would correct 
the fata! propensity that she had to satire, aod 
especially the insupportable habit of her peals 
of laughter against the most respcctable 
persons. 

Caroline, was in effect, for some time reserv- 
edenuugh; bat very soon yielding anew to 
the force of habit, she gave herself ap more 
than ever to the must severe raillery, tu her 
immoderate laaghter, and concluded by mak 
ing herself remarked and dreaded by every 
party, in which she was received. On a beau- 
tifal summer's evening one Sunday, she was 
at the garden of the Thuilleries, with several 
young people of her acquaintance ; she criti 
cised, controlled, dissected every passer by in 
that manner as made the party which sur- 
rounded her ready to expire with laughter, 
Madame St. Mareel, alone, suffered in silence, 
aad sought to moderate the imprudeat viva- 
city of her daughter. Caroline appeared prin- 
cipally to direct the keenness of ber satire 
against a young person, who was scated oppo- i 
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j site to her, and who had no other cscort than 
| an old, well dressed nan, who appeared tu be 
the father or some near relative of the young 
stranger. 

Caroline redoubled her sarcasms and plea- 
| entries, aud attracted the eyes of every oue, 
then immediately directed them to the young 
person, who blushed and appeared to suffer 
greatly. 

When, ona sudden, the old man who ac- 
companied her, advanced towards arvline, 
and presenting the young lady to her, he thas 
addressed ber, with a mild and impusing dig- 
nity :— To displease so beautiful a person as 
you, Mademoirelie, is 2 puvishment to my 
daaghter, more than she is able tu endure. Do 
then, fur charity's sake, puint out to her what 
you remark in ber that is ‘idiculous; thateshe 
may correct it, and reach, if possible, the per- 
fection that every one is delighted to observe 
ie you.” ‘ 

The dignified manner of the old man, and q 
sarcastic smile which accompanied these words, 
proved that he had no other end in view than 
to avenge his daughter, and give to the young 
and thoughtless person the reproofshe merited, 

Caroline, confused aud embarrassed, kaew 
not what to reply; the young people wha 
surroanded her, who bad heen laughing at her 
dumb shew, louked mutually, in silence at 
each other. Madame St. Mareel, charmed at 
the apustrophe of the old man, and judging, 
by the dignity of his carriage, and the choice 
of his expressions, that he was a person of 
distinction, answered him io tbese terms:—“[ 
do not know, Sir, if my daughter could remark, 
any thing ridiculons in Medemoviselle, but for 
me, I thank you for the important service you 
render me at this moment; and if I had a 
wish to form, it should be that my daughter 
might resemble yours."—The stranger dis- 
armed by this answer, contented himself, by 
replying, “ Alas! that a figure so ravishing, 
with graces so perfect, should moke itself re- 
marked by such indecorum! May the tortere 
that my child has endured through Mademoi- 
selle for this hour past, never fall upon her- 
self!” Then addressing Madame St. Mareel, 
he added :——-‘‘ At first, seeing Mademoiselle by 
the side of you, Madam, one would pronounce 
you bappy, but very soon we must acknow- 
ledge that you are to be pitied fur being her 
mother.” So saying, the old man retired, 
making a most respectful how to Madame St. 
Moreel, and casting on Caroline a look ef 


pity. 





(Te be continued.) 


THE NUMBER SEVEN. 
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THE NUMBER SEVEN. 


———— 


Seven is composed of the two first per- 
fect uambers, eyual and anequal, three and 
four . for the number two consisting of re- 
peated unity, which is no number, is not per- 
fect. It comprebends the primary uumerical 
triangle or trine, and square or quartile; con- 
junctions considered by the favourers of plane- 
tary influence as of the most benign aspect. 

Te six days Creation was perfected, and the 
seventh was consecrated to rest. On the 
seventh day of the seventh month, a holy ob- 
eervauce was ordained to the children of Israel, 
who fexsted seven days, and remained seven 
days in tents.—The“seventh year was directed 
to be a sabbath of rest for all things; and at 
the end of seven times seven years, commenced 
the grand jubilee. Every seventh year the { 
land lay fallow; every seventh year there was j 
a gcoeral release from all debts, and all bunds- | 
men were set free; from this law may bave | 
originated the custom of binhng young men 
tu seven years appren 








iceship, and of punish- i 
ing incorrigible o.fenders by transportation |) 
for seven, twice seveu, ur three times seven | 
years. Every seventh year the law was di- | 
rected to be reati to the people. Jacub served | 
seven years for the possession of Rachael, and 
also other seven yc ars. Noah had seven days 
warniag of the flout, and was commanded to 
take the fowls of the air intu the ark by sevens, 
and the clean bests by sevens. ‘The ark 
touched ground in the severih month, and in 
eeven days a dove was scnt out, and again in 
sevco days after. The seven years of plenty 
and the scven years of famiue were forctuld io 
Pharaoh's dream, by the seven fat and the 
weven lean beasts; and the seven ears of full, |; 
and the seven of blasted corn, Nebuchadnez. || 

| 

i 


| 
i 
| 
| 


zay was seven years a beast ; and the fiery fur- 
nace was heated seven times hotter to receive |i 
Sbadrac, Mesbuc, and Abednego. Z 

A man defiled was by the Mosaic law ui 
@lean seven days; the young of buth animals |; 
were to remain with the dam seven days, and 
at the close of the seventh day to be taken 
away. By theold law man was commanded to 
forgive his offending brutber seven times ; but 
the meeknese of the revealed religion extended 
bis humility «nd forbearance to seventy times 
seven. If Caig ~ball be ave.ged sevenfold, |) 
traly Lamech seventy times eesen, 

Ta the destruction of Jericho, seven priests 
bare seven trumpets seven days; on the se- 
veath they surrounded the walls seven times, 
aud after the seventh time the walls fell. 
Balsam prepared seven years for a sacrifice; 








and sever of Saul's sons were hanged to stay & 
famine. Laban porsted Jacob seven days 
journey. Jub’s friends sat with him seven 
days and seven nights, and offered seven bul- 
locks and seven rams as an atonement for their 
wickedness. In the seventh year of his reiga, 
King Abhuzuerus feasted seven days; and om 
the seventh directed his seven chamberlains te 
find a queen, who was allowed seven maidens 
to attend her. Mirizian was cleansed of bet 
leprosy by being shot up seven days. Solomon 
was seven years in building the Temple, at the 
dedication of which he feasted seven days. In 
the tabernacle were seven lamps ; seven days 
were appuinted for an atonement upon the 
altar, and the priest’s son was ordained to 
wear his father's garment seven days. The 
children of Israel cat unleavencd bread seven 
deys. Abraham gave seven ewe laurbs to 
Abimeleeh as a memorial for a well; and 


: Joseph mourned seven days for Jacob. 


The Rabbins say that Gud employed the 
power of this number to perfect the greatness 
of Samuel; his neme answering the value of 
the letters in the Hebrew word which signify 
seven; whence Hanuah, his mother, in ber 
thauks, says, “that the barren hud brought 
forth seven.” In Scripture are enumerated 
seven resurrections: the widow's son by Elias, 
the Shunamite’s son by Elisha, the suldier whu 
touched the bones of the prophet, the daugbter 
of the ruler of the synagogue, the widow's son 
of Nain, Lazarus. and our blessed Saviour. 

The Apostles chose seven deacons; Enoch, 
who was transinted, was the seventh after 
Adam ; and Jesus Christ the seventy-seventh 
ina direct line—Our blessed Saviour spoke 
seven times on the cross,on which he was seven 
hours; be appeared seven times, and after 
seven times seven days sent the Holy Ghost. 

Inthe Lord's Prayer are seven petitions, 
contained in seven times seven words, omit- 
ting those of mere grammatical connection, 








* Within this number are concealed all the mys- 


teries of the Apocalypse, revealed to the seven 
churches of Asia. There appeared sevea 
golden candiesticks ; and seven stars in the 
hand of him that was in the midst; seven 
lambs before the seven spirits of God; the 
buok with seven seals; the Jamb with seven 
horns and seyen eyes; seven angels with 
seven trumpets; seven kings, seveu thunders ; 


[seve thuosand men slain; the dragon with 


seven heals aad seven crowns ; and the beast 
with seven beads; seven augels bringing sven. 
plagues; and sercu via'sof wrath, The vision 


ud the | 





of Daniel was of the seventy weeks: 
elders of Israel were seventy. 

There are also numbered seven heavens, | 
seven planets, seven stars, seven wise men, | 
seven champions of Christendom, seven notes i 
ia music, seven primary culours, seven deadly | 
sins , seven sacraments in the Romish Church. | 
The seventh son was considered as endowed | 
with pre-eminent wisdom; aod the seventh von | 
of a seventh son is still thought to possess the 
power of healing diseases spontaneously. Per- 
fection is likened to gold seven times purified 
in the fire; aud we yet say, you frighten me 
out of my seven senses. The opposite sides of 
every face on the dice make seven ; wheace 
the players at hazard make seven the main. 

Hippocrates says, that the septenary num- 
ber, by its occult virtues, tends to the accom- 
plishment of all things: to be the dispenser 
of life and fountain of all its changes: and like | 
Shakespeare, be divides the life of man into | 
seven ages. For as the moon changes her 
phases every seven days this namber influences 





all sublunary beings. In seven hours the geni- 
ture receives its first disposition to concep- 







ven days 
8 distinguished into members; ig 
seven months a child may be born and live, 
and not before; and avciently it was not 
named before seven days, not being accounted 
fully to have life befure that periodical duty. 
The teeth spring out on the seventh month. 
and are shed and renewed in the seventh year, 
when infancy is changed into childhood. At 
twice seven years puberty begins: at thrice 
seven ycars the facpities are developed, man- 
hood commeuces, and we become legully com- 
petent to all civil acts; at four times seven 
mao is at the full possession of his strevgth ? 
at five times seven he is Gt for the business of 
the world ; at six times seven he becomes grave 
and wise, or never; at seven times seven be is 
in bis apogee, and frem that time decays; at 
eight times seven he is io his first climacteric ; 
at pine times seven, or sixty-three, he is in his 
grand climacteric, or year of danger: and ten 
times seven, or three score years and ten, bas 
by the royal prophet been pronounced the 
natural period of human life. 
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JHE MODERN LINCOLNSHIRE MAGICIAN. 


an ANECDOTE, 


—_— 


Tne following most extraordinary event | 
happened in Lincolnshire, in the autumn of 
1807, and may be relied on as an absolute 
fact -— 

The violence of a fall deprived Sir Henry 
F. of bis faculties, aud he lay entrauced seye- 
ral hours; at length his recollection returned 
—he faintly exclaimed, “ Where am 1?” and 
looking up, found himself in the arms of a 
venerable id man, to «hose kind offices Sir 
H. was probably indebted for his life.— You 
revive,” said the yenerable old man: “ fear 
not, yonder house is mine : I will support you 
toit; there you shall be comforted.” Sir H. 
expressed his gratitude: they walked gently 
to the house. The friendly assistance of the 
venerable old man and his servants restored 
Sir H. to his reason; his bewildered faculties 
were re-organized ; at length he suffered no 
inconvenience, except that occasioned by the 
bruise he received in the fall. Dinner was 
announced, and the good old man entreated 
Sir H. to join the party; he accepted the invi- 
tetion, and was shewn intoa large hall, where 
he found sixteen covers ; the party consisted 
-efas many persons—no Ladies were present.— 








The old man teok the head of the table; ap 


excellent dinner was served, and ratiunal con- 
versation gave a zest to the repast. j 
The gentleman on the left hand of Sir H. 
asked him to drink a glass of wine; when the 
old man, in a dignified and authoritative tone, 
at the same time extending his band, said, 
“No!” Sir H. was astonished at the singu- 
larity of the check, yet unwilling to offend, 
remained silent. The iustant dinner was over, 
the old man left the room, when one of the 
company addressed bim in the following 
words :— By what misfortune, Sir, bave you 
been unhappily trepanned by thet unfeeling 
man who has quitted the room? O Sir! you 
will have ample cause to curse the fatal hour 
that put you in his power, for you have no 
prospect in this world but misery aud oppres- 
sion; perpetually subject to the capricious 
humour of the old naa, you will remain ia 
this mansion for the rest of your days; your 
life, as mine is, will become burdensome ; and 
even to despair, your days will glide on, with 
regret and melancholy, in one celd and mi 
serable meanness. This, alas! has been my 
lot for fifteen years! end not mine only, bet 
the lot of every one you see here, since their 
arrival at this cureed abede!” The pathetl 
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manter that accompanied his cheerless nar- 
.rative, and the singular behaviour of the old 
man, awoke in Sir H.'s breast sentiments of 
horror, and he was lost in stupor for some 
winutes ; when, recovering, he waid, “ By 
what authority can any man detoin me against 
my will : I will not submit; I will oppose him 
by foree, if necessary ."— Ah, Sir!" ex- 
tlaimed a second gentleman, “ your argu- 
meut is just, but yoor threats are vain; the 
old man, Sir, isa magician; we know it by 
fatal experience; do not be rash, Sir; your 
attempt would prove fatile, and your punish- 
went would be dreadful”—‘I will endea- 
vour to escape,” anid Sir H. “ Your hopes 
are groundless,” rejoined a third gentleman ; 
$ for it was but six months ago, that, in an 
attempt to escape, I broke my leg.” Another 
seid he had broken bis arm, and that many 
had been killed by falls, io similar endea- 
yours ; others had suddenly disappeared, and 
wever been beard of. Sir H. was about to 
veply, when a servant entered the room, aud 
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said his master wished to see him. ‘ De not 
go,” said one. ‘ Take my advice,” said 
another ; “for God's sake do not go” The 
servant told Sir Hi he bad nothing to fear, 
and begged he would follow bim to his masr 
ter: he did, and found the old man seated at 
atable, covered with a desert and wine; he 
arose when Sir A. entered the room, dnd 
asked pardon for the apparent radeness he 
was under the necessity of committing at 
dianer ; for,"said he, * lam Dr. Willis; you 
mest have heard of mt; 1 confing my prac- 
tice entirely to cases of insanity ; and as i 
board aed lodge insane patieuts, mine is vul- 
garly called a mad-house.. The persons you ~ 
dined with ate madmen ; I was unwilling to 
tell you of this before dinner, fearing it would 
make you uneasy; fot although | knew 
them to be perfectly harmless, you very ua- 
turally might have apprehensions.” The sur+ 
prise of Sir H. on hearing this was great; 
but his fears subsiding, the Doctor and he 
passed the evening rationally and agreeably. 
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FROM DR. CLARKE’S TRAVELS IM BYSSIA. 


—- 


As almost every eatable receives a formal 
benediction from the priests before it is consi- 
dered fit for use, no Russian will touch any 
irticte uf food until that ceremony has taken 
place. A particular church is set apart for 
the benediction of apples ; and this is not given 
until the first apple dreps from the tree, 
which is brought in great form to the priest ; 
& practice more judicious can hardly be adopt- 
ed, a3 the people are thus saved from many 

*maludies. A Mabometan would sooner eat 

pork, than a Russian unconsecrated fenit. 
CaLmucKs.—We observed a camp of Cal- 
mucke not far from our traek; as we drew 
near, about half a dozen gigantic figures came 
towards us, stark naked, except a cloth 
bound round the waist, with greasy, shiniag, 
and almost black skins, &c. black hair braided 
jm a long cue behind. We were invited tea 
tent: near the entrance of which bung a 
quantity of horse-flesh, with the limbs of 
dogs, cats, marmots, rats, &c. drying in the 
sun; within we found some women, though 
it was difficult to distingush the sexes, so 
horrid and inbuman were their appearance ; 
two of them, covered with grease, were lous- 
ing each other; the old women were eat- 
ing raw horve-flesh, tearing it off from the 
bones, which they held in their hands; others 
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squatted on the ground, were smoking with 
pipes not twe inches in length, much after 
the manner of Laplanders ; but the Cal- 
muck is a giunt, the Eaplander a dwarf ; both 
are filthy in their persons, but the Calmuck 
more so perhaps than any other nation. Cal- 
meck women -ride better. than the men; the 
ceremony of marriage is performed on horse. 
back ; the girl is Great mounted and rides off at 
full speed, her lover pursues, and if he over- 
takes her she becomes his wife, and the marri- 
age is consummated on the spot; byt it some- 
times happens that the woman does not wish 
to marry the person by whom she is pursued, 
in which case we ave assured no iustance had 
occurred of a Calmuck girl being caught; if 
she dislikes him, she rides “‘ neck or nothing” 
until she bas completely escaped. 

Mr. Clarke speaks in very bigh terms of com-. 
mendation of the Cessacks of the Don. Their 
predatory mode of warfure is merely the 
effect of their establishment in the Russian 
armies; when they depend for pay, &c. priu- 
cipally upon the booty which they can sc- 
quire. ‘The Russian regards them with 
aversion and affected coutempt, for uo other 
assignable reason than ignorance or envy. 
The Cossack is ricb, the Russian poor; the 
Cossack is high-minded ; the Russian abject; 
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the Gossack is for the most part clean in his 
person, honourable, valiant, oftea well-in 
formed, aud possesses, with his loftiness of 
soul, a very noble stature ; the Russian is ge- 
nerally filthy, woprincipled, dastardly, al 
ignorant, and rarely dignified by-any elevation 
of mind or body.” 

Crncassians.—The description of the 
South Sea Islanders do not picture human 
nature in a more savage state than it appears 
among the Circassians. Instructed from their 
iafancy to consider war and pluuder net oaly 
@s anecessary, but as aa houvurable occups- 
thon, they bear io their countenance @ most 
striking expr a of ferocious valour, of 
cunning, suspicion, and distrust. If, while a 
Circassian is standing behind you, a sudden 
Yetrospect betrays hie features, you see his 
brow lowering, and he seems meditating sume 
desperate act; but the instent be perceives 
that he is observed, his countenance relaxes 
into a deceitful smile, and he puts on the 
most obsequious and submissive attitude ima- 
giuable. Their bodies are for the most part 
waked ; they wear no shirt, and only a pair of 
coarse ragged drawers, reaching a little below 
the knee. Over the shoulders they carry, 
during the greatest beats sf summer, a thick 
and beary coat of felt, or the hide of a goat. 
Under thiv covering appear the sabre, bow, 
and quiver, musket, and other weapons. The 
peasants as well as the princes shave the 








head, and cover it with a skull cap. Differ- 
ence of rank causes little distinetion of dress, 
except that the peasaut further covers the 
bead and shoulders with a large cowl, Beauty 
is certainly very prevalent among them: the 
men are well shaped and light limbed, scldom 
exceeding in height five feet eight or nine 
inches; their women are the most heautifel 
perbaps in the world, their bair ix dark or 
light brown, their eyes have asingular anima- 
tion, The most chosen works of the best 
painters do not dinplay greater beauty, than 
we beheld even inthe prison at Ekaterina- 
dara, where the wounded Circas: and ee 
cidental captives, male and female, charged 
with fetters, and huddled together, were pin- 
ing in sickness and sorrow, Their mode of 
life is that of professional robbers. It might 
be said of the Circassian as of Ismail, “ He 
will be a wild man; his hand will be against 
every man, and every man’s hand against 
him.” Those who inhabit the mountaivs 
depend on plunder for subsistence. The 
princes are continually at war with each 
other, and every one pluuders bis neighbour : 
they pay 00 respect to treaties, and it was 
impossible for us to advance a few hundred 
yards in quest of plants, on account of the 
danger to he apprehended from the oumbers 
remaining in ambush. In horsemanship they 
are superior even to the Cossacks, and their 
valour is of the most desperate kind. 
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EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCES OF UNACCOUNTABLE FORESIGHT, 
AND THE PREVALENCE OF DREAMS, 


—_— 


Tne first heppened in the year 1y60. On 
the morning of the battle of Warburgh, in the 
last German war, = quarter-master of the ed 
or Queen’s dragoon guards, a man of tried 
evarage and long service, came to his Lieate- 
nant’s tent, and complained of unusual de- 
pression of spirits, from a certain presentiment 
that he would be killed on that day. The rail- 
lery of his officer, however, and the sbare of a 
tumbler of brandy and water, somewhat re- 
vived him, end he went to attend the ar- 
rangements of the troop with some degree of 
alacrity; he, however, returned a second time, 
and declared that he had vainly endeavoured 
to get the better of his first impression, that 
that day would be his last; but he was re- 
solved to do his duty: be did so with his 
usual intrepidity, aud was the only man 
hilted of his quarter-rauk in the first charge 
with the euemy. 


The second instance occurred when the 
North Gloucester regiment of Militia was en- 
camped at Cox-beath, or Warley-common, 
during the American war. A private of that 
corps, who was appeinted sentry at the 
commanding officer’s tent, upon the next re- 
lief begged the serjeant would give bim leave 
toexchange that duty with a comrade, to 
whom he had agreed to give a premium, for 
he bad had a dream that he should be shot 
upon that post. The improbability of sach 
circumstance made the request so ridiculous 
tothe serjeant and all who beard it, that they 
laughed bim out of what they termed his ex- 
treme folly ; and though still dejected and 
uneasy in his mind, from the remembrance of 
his dream, the jokes of his comrades, and the 
consideration of the expence in engaging a 
substitute, overcame bis reluctance to do his 
own duty. He accordingly took bis station, 


PROCRASTINATION. : a 
en ee a 
and within five minutes of being relieved, turn it cleaned; but, if he was in haste, he 
he was actually killed by « most singu- || must take it in the present state : the messen- 
lay chain of occurrences. An Ensigu of the || ger professed haste, hut yet from curiosity, 
regiment had borrowed a guu on the preced- || did not choose the nearest way to his master’s 
ug day, for the parpose of shooting birds in || house, but preferred the road that led round 
the neighbourhood. On his retura to camp in || the officer's street; and just as he came in 
the evening, his gup was loaded, and he had || frout ofthe Colonel's marquée, put his finger 
cocked it, and was just inthe act of pulling |! upon the trigger, not thinking the piece was 
the trigger, when one of his companions || cocked,and the whole charge lodgedin the body 
suggested te him, that it would be very un- |} of the sentinel, who expired without a groan. 
military to fire off hie piece within the lines We cannot indeed conceive the purpose of 
of encampment: he therefore pat it in bis || these instances of foreknowledge, where fate 
marquée withoot aucucking it, designing to |] is unavoidable, end no good effects are likely 
have it discharged and cleaned the next morn- || to be produced ; yet we have records in all 
ing, before it was sent hume; but before he |} ages, of inspirations of this description ; and 
bed arisen in the morning his servant =| we are surely not justified in contradicting the 





him that the owner had sent fur the gan; he || reality ofvecurrences merely because uur per- 

then bid his servant deliver it to the messen- || ception is not equal to investigate their imme> 

ger, and let him know be had intended to re- || diate tendency. 
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PROCRASTINATION.—STORY OF SOPHIA SPARKLE. 
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Max. Eviror, foresaw thet thet was an andertsking which 
Miss Sparx e entered life with advan- || she could not hupe. speedily to accomplish, 
tages that few women are possessed of, 8 || she determined to put it off till some uther 
lovely person, and an affluent fortune might || time. : ‘ 
be said to be her least recommendations; pos- Though she merely played: in compliance 
sessed of a generous and feeling heart, of an || with the dictates of fashion, yet, it happened 
excellent understending, and uo small por- | by some-means or ether, that she was drawa 
tion of wit, she was, (unfurtunately for her- |} in to lose more money thea her iecome (ample 
sclf) but too generelly admired; the great || as it was) could bear; a pecuniary embar- 
fault of her temper was, an excessive indo- |] rassment to her was equally oew aad terrible, 
lence ; her education bad been strictly moral, # and it cost ber so much time and trouble ia 
and wheo whe first entered the gay wortd, she |} thiuking how to extricate berself,. that she 
saw many things that she highly disapproved, | resolved to renounce gaming entirely. Her 
aud was firmly resolved not to practise: gam- |} friend, Miss Modelove, on. learning ber eitua- 
ing, for instance, appeared to ber in the light of | tion, persuaded her onee more to try her for- 
an odious vice, and she detcrmined never to || tune ; the fickle goddess was this time propi- 
become « gamester; her ohsvlete ideas and old- || tious, she recovered ber lesees, and won a 
fashioned prejudices were laughed at by her || large sum beside ; reason, however, whispered, 
gay companions; one of them, in particular, || that this might not always be the case, and sbe 
Miss Medelove,was determined to have the ho- |; determined to keep ber resolution of reform 
noor of eradicatiag from the mind of Sophia || ing; only it would be sa very troublesome 
Sperkle, such absurd notivus. Mise Mode- || to do it just then, that sbe fancied herself 
love was possessed of an excellent memory, || obliged to defer it till some other time. 
and she was beside, passiunately fond of argu- 1 have said that Sophia was possessed of 
ment; allthatshe said, however, in defence || a lovely person; the general admiration that 
ef her opinions, could have been very easily re- || she met with,rendered her (as fur as her temper 
fated, but Sophia hated trouble, and her |} would allow) a coquet; it gave her no trouble 
friend persevered im returning to the subject, || to dispense a few nody aud smiles amongut a 
till merely to avoid being bored, she thought |} crowd of adorers ; affubility und condescension 
it was necessary to adopt in some degree || were indeed vataral to her dispusition, and 
the manners of people that she was obliged to || incessant fattery amused her, and prevented 
associate with; the idea, indeed, once or |} her having the plague ef thinking how she 
twice presented itsclf to her, of eadeavoaring || should employ her time ; = propusal of mar. 
to make Miss Modelove (of whom she was very ‘| riage made her by 2 geatilemen, to whom elie. 
fond), a convert to her sentimen!, but as she! had given the greatest encouragement, bat 
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whom she was not by any means inclined to! 
marry, | roused her from the indulgence of her |) 


passion for admiration. He was an amiable |, 
‘and sensible man, and burt as be was at her 
conduct to himself, he yet thought that she | 
was worthy of being rescued from a career of |: 
folly ; he represented her conduct in such |! 
strong colours, that it revived all her early 
impressions: “1 will oo longer ingulge my- 
self,” said she mentally, * in a pursuit 80! 
-dangerous and unwortby.” She persevered |, 
in her resolution for a whole day; the next; 
night she went to the opera, and saw, for the | 
‘first time, Sir George Bloomfield; nothing 
could be handsomer than this gentleman's 
person, or more amiable than his raenpers ; 3 be i 
‘was just returned from France, end he spoke | 
ip raptures of the Parisian belles. Sophia could '; 
not resist the pleasure of letting bim sec her! 
power over several elegant men that crowded | 

round her, and never had she been-more pre- |! 
fuse of those little nameless attentions tha 
coquet kiows so well bow to bestow: it is 
true, that when she returned home, she felt: 
heartily ashamed of not having -kept ber re- | 
solution, “ But it ie impossible,” theught ; 
the, “to alter one's cogduct all at once, I 
must begin by degrees.” It happened, .how- ! 
ever, thet she never did begin, and when. her ; 
‘tatention of doiug a0 came acroys her mind, | ! 
«she quieted ber consgicuce with.her.old salvo, |) 
that she would certainly do it some othcr 
- time. 

Notwithstanding her coquetry was 80 ge- 
frerally ‘known, yet her fortune and person | 
procured ber many onexceptionable offers of | 
amarriege : to marry sone time or other, was | 
her serious inteation, but she wan determiued 
-to be very particular in her choice of a bus-, 
-bend; she meant also to make. a meterial | 
chaege iu her mode of life, and che thought , 
that it was as well not tobe in any hurry to: 
-put on the fetters of hymen. -.A life of dixsi- i 
‘pation is particularly wufayourable to beauty, |! 
aud st five-and-tweaty, Sophie begna ‘to look | 
like a damsel 


© Withering on the virgin thorn. i 








& ] protest,” cried she, one morning, as she | 
wurveyed herself in the glass, “J grow a pe- 
fect fright ; J] absolutely look like a spectre, | | 

ewithout rouge; I would bot have a male | 
creature see me al this moment for the uni- i 
verse; 1 have really no time to lose, and 1 
will positively masry.” y 
The next day she received a summons from | i 
. @ waiden aunt in the country, from whom she 
bad very considerable expectations, and who | 
wes at the point of tleath; she. immediately | 





left London for the ald lady's mansion is 
Wales, and on her arrival sbe found ber aunt 
out of danger ; but Mrs. Oldcastle was so de- 


' delighted to see her niece that she would not 


part with her in a burry, aud Sophia speat 
three months io Wales. During this time 
she recovered ber flesh and complexion ; ber 
glass no longer told ber disagreeable truths, 
and she returned to London as handsome as 
ever: she was again surrounded by admircra, 
and her resolution to get married was to be 
put in practice some other time. 

Nearly five years more passed away, and she 
began to be deserted by the giddy throug that 


‘had fluttered round her; poor Sophia had 


bow indeed no time to lose, but she had net 
now, as formerly, her choice of lovers, and she 
hastily fixed on Mr, Squaader, who had been 
a dangler of her's for years; he was good- 
humoured and sensible, bat thoughtless and 
‘extravagant to excess: a prudent wife might 
have reformed him, but he was the most unfit 
husband ia the world for Sophia. During the 
honey-moon they were, however, very lappy, 
and would perhaps have remained so, had Mr. 

Squander possessed the riches of Cresas ; but 


‘| his fortune was very small, aud Mrs. Squander 


s00n involved him; indeed the fault was nut 
altogether oa her side, fur his dixposition was 
but too. eimilar to her own; he remonstrated! 
however, and she promised to be more pru- 
dent in future; but such was the force of 


j habit, that her pradential resulutions were 


constantly put off to some other time. 

From that period to the present (which is 
now some years) ber life has been a constant 
scene of uneasiness: her spirit naterally 
noble and geveruus, has been arrowed by a 
succession of pecuniary embarrasemcuts, aud 
her heart hardened to the comaission ef in- 
aumerable acts of meanness aad duplicity, 
from which she would have shrank with 
horror. Though possessed of a disposition and 
talents that might have rendered ber a bles- 
sing to herself and others, she is literally even 
worse than useless, and her whole time is 
occupied in dissipativn. which she cannot en- 
joy, or in forming plans to evade the payment 
.of debts which sbe. ought never to have coa- 





V tracted. 


T did at oue time entertains bope that the 
| would at leagth awake.to rcason and to feel- 
ing. Mt. Squender, who. povsessts greater 
vigour of mind than his wife, made her a pre- 
posal of retiring, at least fur a few years, mtv 
the country. She war then but just recevered 


| from a lying-in, and a variety of circumstances 


induced her to think seriously of complying 
with his wishes; she bed two children, both 
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girls, and she determined to occupy herself in | 
their education. Madame de Genlis, aud ali 
the other celebrated writers, who have under- 
taken to form the infant mind, were consulted; 
and Mrs. Squauder fancied herself a second 
Madame D’Almane, retiring from the gaieties 
of life.far the sake of her children; but un- 
unfortunately, before this hervic plan was put 
ip execution, an uncle of Mr. Squauder's re- | 
turned from abroad, and bad scarcely done so | 
when he died, bequeathing to his nephew a 
few thousands, which extricated them from 
their difficulties fur that time. 

The career of dissipation was resumed with 
avidity; aod when I mentioned to Mrs.Squan- 
der oy surprise at her remaining in Landon, 
sbe assured me that it was by no means her 
intention to du so; she ran on with a fine 
florid speech about the pleasures of tbe conu- 
try, the tranquil delights of which were, she 
declared, in her opinion, far superior ty all the 
jvys of dissipation. 
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“ Aud why,” said I, “do not you hasten to 
enjoy them?” 

Because,” returned she, ‘ we cannot al- 
ways do as we would; I assure you, 1 am 
dying with impatience, to leave London, aud 
have repeatedly strove to remoustrate wilh 
Mr. Squander upon the subject, .but be always 
puts me off till some other time.” 

T saw by her manner that this was merely, 
an excuse for breaking her resolution; it would 
indeed have been well for her if she had the 
fortitude to keep it, since in a short time they 
became again embarrassed ia their circum- 
stances, and have remained so to the preseut 
hour. 

The review which I took of Mrs. Squander's 
history, occasioned me many serious reflec- 
tious, but asI do uot think they would be 
very amusing either to you, Mr. Editor, on 
to your fair readers, I shall husten to sub- 
scribe myself—Your very humble servant, 

Magia Meax wer. 
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(Continued from Page 232.) 
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WUulLsT we were at breakfast, on the fol- | 
lowing morning, the servant entered with a | 
bundle of books, which he immediately put ! 
duwn on the tabie. | 

“ Well, Jobn,” said my auut, “has the 
wan sent me all (hat | wanted?” 

“© No, madum,” replied he, “some of the! 
numbers were not at home, and so be said he: 
would choose for you.” 

* Well, that will do,” said my sunt; “ fur 
be bus n tolerable goud chuice; he knows at | 
least what is most read.” 

Let me see, aunt,” said I, “ what he bas, 
ehosea.—What is this?” said I, in the first | 
piace baviug uutied the parcel. 

“ This is Camilla; or, the Picture ef Youth,” 
said my auvt. “1 have hud this bovk ten 
times, and have mever becn able to read it 
through yet, and I really can't tell why; it is 
certainly well written and interesting ” 

40] will tell you why,” said I.“ This nove! 
is by the most elegant writer of the day, fur: 
werly known av Miss Burney. 1 forget her 
present name. She came forth to the world in 
the novel of Evelyna; end as | knuw something 
of the family of the lady, 1 will give you some 





information which you may perhaps think as 
good as fashionable gossip.” 
“+ Well,” said my aunt, “de pray, child, 


tell me sometbiog; for a month of November 
without news and wilbout gossip, is a panish- 
ment almost for murder.” 

‘© Well,” reptied J, “this Miss Burney— 
Madam D’Arville is her present name—was 
the daughter of a sery respectable maa, a 
triend of Dr. Juhuson, and one‘of whom every 
one speaks well, without bis baving purchased 
this good opinion by any improper com- 
plaisance to the vices or fullies of the world. 
Miss Burney was educated under this excel- 


i] lent man, and seemed to inherit not only his 


goodness of heat but bis talents. Ate very 
early age she went on a visit to London." 

“ My life on it, then,” said my aunt, “ in 
her accoant of Evclyos she bas described her~ 
self.” 

“ Have patience,” said IL‘ Well, as 1 was 
saying, she went ova visit to Loudon, and 
after sume stay, I believe a long one, that ia 
a winter, returned to her father in the coua- 
try.” 

“ What asimpleton!” said my annt. 

“Well,” continued J, ‘a few days after 
ler return, her brother, who was a residentia 
the metropolis, returucd likewise; and being 
asked by his sisters whether he bad brought 
them apy thing—‘ Yes,’ scplied he. “ My 
father, you know, hatcs all novels, and bas 
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strictly forbidden their introduct ‘o his 
house; but here is one, I think, which he will 
not only admit but even read. The title of it 
is Evelyna; or,a Young Lady's Introduction into 
the World.” Here Miss Burney very naturally 
blushed, but her brother went on without ob- 
serving her. I should have told you that the 
scene passed at the breakfast table, her father, 
ber sister, and herself being present —‘ You 
must kuow,’ continued her brother, ‘that 
this novel is universally read, and as univer- 
sully praised, and according to all accounts 
will make the fortune of the boukseller. I 
have been induced myself to read it; indeed 
J would not bave brought it, unless I had my- 
self thus verified its good sense, innocence, 
and utility. Jt is as witty at it is just and sen- 
sible; and what is a still greater recommend: 
tion, it is as innocent, indeed as good, as it is 
gey and lively, Every oue is anxious to kaow 
the author” 

- “Give me something better than a novel,’ 
said Miss Burney, ‘and I'll tell you who the 
author is.’ 

“Saying this she left the room, and returned 
in afew minutes with a small slip of paper; 
which she put into her father's hands, and 
which, upon its examination, proved to be a 
receipt of the bookseller for ten pounds, payed 
to Miss Burney for the purchase of the copy- 
right of her novel Evelyna. Such was the 
price given by the bookeeller for this excellent 
work. 

“ He ought to have had his ears cropped,” 
eaid my aunt. 

“Not at all,” I; “the man used his own 
judgment, and paid for it accordingly. You 
must vot expect booksellers to eneourage liter- 
ature, that belongs to the public. An emiaent 
writer, for example, sells his first work for 
wothing, or what is uext to nothing. Well, 
the public see his merit; the bookseller makes 
& good bargain, und the author's name is esta- 
blished. When be pays s second visit to bis 
bookseller, he goes to market with a vendible 
commodity, of which the boukeeller under. 
stands the value; he sells bis name and repu- 
tation, and his second work is sold at @ suit- 
able price. All this is only what is right; the 
Dusiness of the booksellers is to trade, and to 
make a profit; the business of the public is to 
patronize. And if this patronage were more 
hberal than it is, or perhaps to speak better, 
were it more distinguishiug, we should have a 
wuch better fund of literature. But an long 
asthe public are content to leave the whole 
business of literature to booksellers, they must 
expect that they will never give large prices 
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to authors of reputation, whilst they can make 
a much more safe, certain, and easy profit by 
the employment of hackney and iuferiur wri- 
ters.” 

“ Well,” said my aunt, “but proceed in 
what you were saying about Miss Burney.” 

“T was giving a reason,” continued I, “ why’ 
her Camilla disappointed the reader. It is not 
written with the same carelessness and nature 
as her Evelyna or Cecilia. The charm of Eve 
lyna ie the natural gaiety, goodness, and in- 
uocence which pervade it throughout. The 
cbaracters are dramatic and just, without 
being very extravagantly caricatured; 1 say 
very extravagantly, for these certainly is some 
caricature im the character of Captain Merwen 
and the old French woman, but it is over- 
looked in the humour of these characters, and 
in their portraiture from originals in life. The 
excellence of Cecilia consists iv the same just 
aud able sketches from life, added to a more 
mature judgment than Miss Burney posecssed 
at the time she wrote Evelyna. Jn Cecilia, 
however, there is une of those extravagant 
characters which never occar in life, and which 
would never have occurred to Miss Burney, 
had she not in this siugle instance heated ber 
imagination from the other nonsensical sovels 
of the day; in which mysteries are made by a 
regular process, and charactefs formed by 
combinations unknowa to nature. The faait 
of Camilla is, that the story, and its stages, 
bas too much, anda tuo evident art and Ia- 
bour; it is regelarly interrupted when on the 
point of its natural elose, and the reader, whew 
just upon the point of being satisfied, is teaz- 
ed, and weered, and exhausted, by having 
sumething (o interrupt the expected and natue 
ral catastrophe, and to throw him hack as far 
asever. Every one, from the very commence- 
ment of the book, feels a strong and lively io- 
terest for Camilla, and therefore becomes in- 
dignant with Edward or Edgar, I forget hie 
precise name, fur so wmnecessarily, 90 wane 
tonly, so cruelly teazing her. A certain de- 
gree of interruption and expectation—of an 
action alternately hastened and altervately 
retarded—is ccrtainly vecessary to excite and 
keep up interest, and the art of hitting this 
degree constitutes, with respect to narrative 
and the drama, the art of writing. Bet these 
interruptions may be too frequent, too furced, 
and too unnatural; they may be too evidently 
contrived for the purpose, and by their man- 
ner, purpose, and character, take away from 
the delasion that is necessary to give effect to 
a work of fiction. Avy young lady, like Ca. 
milla, would have heen sick of euch « lover @ 
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Edgar, and the readers of Camilla so far en- 
ter into what should bave been ber natural 
feelings, that they angrily reject him and the 
beok upon bis account. This at least bes 
been, in a great degree, my own feeling upon 
reading Camilla. It is still, however, an in- 
imitable work; it proceeds from an excellent 
heart, a superior understanding, and great 
powers of natural observation and writing. It 
has the gaiety, the humour, and good sense 
of Evelyna and Cecilia, and in many parte is 
more valuable than either of them.” 

“* What work is this?” said my aunt, turn- 
ing over another book. 

© It is Calebs,” said I. 

“ And what think you uf Celebs?” said my 
aunt. 

“There are about a dozen novels,” said I, 
“which, were I a mother with grown up 
dsoghters, 1 would have in my house, and I 
will mention them all ia the order in which 1 
would have them —Calebs, in the firet place ; 
then Evelyna, Cecilia, Camilla, and an excel- 
leat novel called Clarentine, by Miss Burney, 
1 believe, but not acknuwledged by ber, then 
The Old Manor House, and Marchmont, and 
Celestine, and all the novele of Mrs. Charlotte 
Smith, except her Desmond aud Young Philo- 
wopher, These two last, or one, fur J believe 
they are both but one, are as iusufferably dull 
as they contain bad, or at least erroneous 
principles. The Romance of a Forest, and The 
Mysteries of Udolpho, should likewise be in my 
family library; but The Sicilian Romance is a 
very inferior work, totally without interest, 
having nothing of the genius of Mrs. Radcliffe. 
The Italian, or Black Confessivmal, has here 
and there some of Mrs. Radcliffe’s painting ; 
but judging from my owa feelings, I do vot 
like it, though J caunot say why; I would 
aot, however, discard it if I could buy it 
ebeaply.” 

“Tu this list,” said my aant, “ you have 
said nothing of any of Fielding’s or Smollet’s 
novels.” 

“ Certainly not,” said I, “ for I do not con- 
eeive any of them suited to amend the heart 
or form the judgment ofa young lady. They 
were all of them written at-a period when | 
women did not so universally reed us at pre- | 
eent.: They are all of them tou licentivous, too 
free, too indelicate. I have often lamented 
that such an excelleut novel as Fielding’s Ame- 
dia, one so calculated in many respects to do 
good, should bé sv written that # young lady 
can scarcely acknowledge herself to hive read 
it. Itis really a pity, that these excellent no- 
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vela, as far as all purposes of education go, 


= 
are thus rendered useless to young women by 
being accompanied by eo much unnecessary 
licentious description.” 

id my aunt smiling,” you have 





“Yes,” said 1; ‘bat not till I was out of 
my teens; I am now twenty-two, and I hope 
that my taste aud judgment are sufficiently 
formed as not to be injored by writers not 
professedly nor totaly wicked. I would put 
one book into the hands of girls, and another 
into the bands of young women; but I would 
be careful even: of the latter.” 

‘© Well,” said my aunt, “ what do you think 
of Miss Haunah Moore's works ?” ’ 

“J think,” replied I, “ that the whole ns- 
tion is indebted to her; and that she has done 
more to form the manners and morals of the 
rising generation than almost any other person 
of the day. It is such writers as this lady 
that should receive the most splendid rewards 
which public patronage can bestow. Mise 
More, I believe, owes every thing to her talents 
and writings, aud 1 only regret that ber rev 
ward bas aot been more equal to her merit. I 
understand, however, that by the liberality of 
her friends she is possessed of an elegant 
plenty; aud, what is still more desirable, I 
understand that she is honoured by the friend. 
ship of some of the best men in the kingdom, 
Iknow that she stoud very high in the good 
opinion of the late Bishop of London, and { 
believe that Mr. Wilberforce, a man whose 
friendship would dignify any buman being, 
likewise enumerates her amongst those whom 
he most loves and esteems.” 

“© What do you think of Mrs. Trimmer?” 
said my aunt. 

“ Tregret,” said I, “I exceedingly regret 
that ber excellent publications for the eduea- 


‘ tion of children, are net in universal use, and 


introduced as elemental books in every school 
ia Englind. Next to Sandford and Merton, 1 
do not know apy book more useful, and more 
calculated to make a permanent impression 
ou the minds of children, than her History of 
Three Birds, Robin, Flapsy, and Pecksy. 1 re- 
member it was almost the first book that I read 
afler the Testament; it was the first book I 
read out of school. I am persuaded that it, 
gave me avery promivent impression of fra- 
ternal love and filial ubedience. I forget the 
exact name of the book, as I have not seen it 
since I was a cbild, but I remember the names 
of the birds, and have mentioned it by that 
Dame.” 

“I merely wish,” said my aant, ‘that 
the education of females, and indeed of all 
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children, was more attended to than at present 

it certainly. is ‘Fhere can certainly be ov 

barm in employing some care in forming the ; 
heart ead understanding when so much labour | 
is thrown away upon the figure and the exter- | 
al manners. Even 1, Hymensa, would wish | 
that oar girls would think and judye, as well as | 
dance and play.” 

Neat day, my aunt entering the room sud- || 
dently, desired me to prepare myself to accom. | 
pauy her to an Exhibition which is making || 
tech noise. ' | 

“ What Exhibition is this?” said I; “my 
word for it, it is something scandalons or you 
would not be in such a rage to see it.” 

“ Yes,” said my aunt; “ you have guessed 
it; Ht is Beauty and the Beast, but I will not tell || 
you more of it till you see it ” | 

The coach was accordingly ordered, and in 
2 few minutes set us down at the place. We |' 
paid for oar admission and entered the rooms. 
There was a great crowd, so that we had mnuch 
diffeulty in approaching the picture. A ge- 
neral whisper went round the room, and I 
eonfess my curiosity was much excited to see 
this extraordinary picture. 

After much difficulty I at length reached it, 
and found it to be the exhibition of two figures, 
one of them a handsome woman, the other a 
beast with a human countenance. 

“ With some recollection I recalled the fea- 
tures of the homan face of the beast; and 
recognized, with as much disgust as surprise, 
an attempted resemblance of a gentleman of 
whom every one spoke well, and whose liberal 
spirit in patronising the arts is exceeded only 
by the extent of his means of patronage. 

© This is indeed infamous,” said I; “and fs 
it possible that thé laws of the country can 
endure such af outrage? Ihave heard no 
one can slander another, or expose bim to 
ridicule, either by speech or writing, without 
being responsible to the laws. And in this 
respect what is the difference between the pen 
and the pencil? A libel mast be read, aud it 
is not every one that can or willread. A pic- 
ture is to be seen, and every one both can and 
will see it. The one, therefore, is seventy fold 
as mischievous as the other. Whocan it be 
that bas thus ventured to outrage the laws?” 

“ It is a foreigner,” said my aunt. 

“¢ Most disgraceful,” said J, “that ary fo- 








reigner should thus dare to defy the laws which | 
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give'bim a friendly reception. I have only fo 
express a Hope, that if there be such a thing 
as an Alien Act, he will be immediately sent 
out of the couatry. There is something 66 
cowardly and base, independent of its extreme 
ill-nature, iu this public exposare, it is equally 
an insult on the lady. From what 1 know of 
the character of Mr. H——, the invult to bith 
istotalty anmerited. But with respeet to his 
lady, it is a gross unmanly insult, end every 
gentleman in the room should come forward 


toresent it. Were I aman, and the painter 


| were before me, J should uot hesitate one mo- 


ment to compel him violently to leave my pre- 
sence.” ‘ 
Thad scarcely said these words, before I 
heard a sudden commotion in another part of 
the room, my adut and myself having by this 
time moved from the picture. On turning 
my eyes in that direction, I beheld a gentle- 
man, apparently in an extreme passion, tear- 
ing the pictore into a thousand pieces, cuf- 


| ting it into threads with his knife. My heart 
(rose in {rapture at this spectacle; every one 


present seemed equally to epplaud it. The 
servants of the Exhibition endeavoured ats 
vain resistance. The gentleman frightened 
the cowards away, and they rau for the police. 
In the meag time, to the general delight of 
every one, the gentleman accomplished his 
purpose, and strewed the ground with: the 
threads ef the base, infamous, and unmanty 
satire, ’ 

“If (bat gentleman is a relation of the lady,” 
said, “andI were the lady, I should lové 
him for this act all ny my life.” 

“ It is ber brother,” said my aunt. 

“ Then would to Heaven that | bad such & 
brotlier !" said 1. He feels like a gentleman; 
I really wonder that no other gentleman, eted 
a stranger, bad felt id a similar manner. But 
why did Mr. H—— not apply to the laws? 
they would not have suffered this outrageous 
assault upon bis domestic qatet.” 

“ Mr. H—— held it in merited contempt," 
said my aunt. ‘I rejoice, however, that there 
is an end to it, and that the picture is n@ 
more.” - 

“T only wish,” said I, “that the villain of 
a painter, for s'raffian he is, had some personel 
chastisenent, and that the lew would do itr 
duty.” 

(To be continued.) 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 
— 


WRITTEN AT MIDNIGHT IN A 
STORM. 

YE furious blasts, O softer blow! 

And cease awhile, thou baffling snow! 

Send down your light, ye stars and show 
The lost their way! 

Return, O heat, and make them glow, 
With thy warm ray! 

Aad O, that I could share my bed 

With some pour, helpless, starving head ; 
For here, O sleep, 

On thy somuific couch I’m laid, 
Yet waking weep. 


And why does winter's angry howl 
Why does each blast rend deep my soul ? 
Can you say why, 
For those who now cold, weary stroll, 
I restless lie? 


In every blast I hear the moan, 
The smother'd cries—the feelge tone, 
The last faint call—the dying groan 

Of some lost wretch, 
That on some wild now lies alone, 

In death-like stretch. 


But let my thoughts a while repair, 
To wretched, straw-ruof'd cuts, and where 
Lives hungry Want, and anxious Care, 
Tho’ now at rest : 
No fancied ills, alas! are there, 
To wound my breast. 


But what will these few tears avail, 
T can no more than thus bewail 
Their fate severe; their faces pale 
T cannot streak 
With healthful red; nor will my tale 
Make Fortune seek 
The pvor abode of Merit meck, 
To place a grateful smile upon her injured: 
cheek. 





ADDRESS TO THE CURLEW. 
Brrp of the rock! thy melanchely wail 
That mournful echues round the sea-beat 
shore, 
That oft repeated in the chilly gale, 
Blends with those sounds the ripling cur- 
rent’s roar ! 
Still let me hear thee, musing as I stray, 
Hecdiess what track my pensive steps explore 
While the tall beacon gleams with lingering day, 
Ere the far-distant sail is sceo nu wore! 
No. XIH. Vol. IL—N.S. 





‘Thy mournfal piaint, which mingtes with the 
blast, 
Thy dun-grey plumage circling o'er my bead, 
Renews.the vision of a bliss long past, 
Recals an boar of joy for ever fled. 
Ol! no, not fled, nur fate itself destroys, 
The treasur’d bliss still blooming fresh and 
new, 
Nor hope, nor yet possession, gives the joys 
That memory’s magic can at will rene. 
Oft when my eye pursues thy vent'rous flight, 
Along the billuwy Ocean’s heaving breast, 
Or sees thy pinion dare the dizzy height, 
And vo the rainbow’s crescent seem to rest : 
I ask what instinct prompts, what motives 
sway, 
Why v’er the cliffs thou wheel’st in ai 
ring ; 
Does in its deep recess thy partuer stay, 
Shielding thy ourslings with his downy 
wing? 
Bird of the rock! the sun fursakes the skies; 
Speed, speed thy flight e’er fades the quiv'r- 
ing ray” 
Dim o’er the waves the shadowy mists arise, 
Yet Love aud Nature shall direct thy way: 


iry 


While I, far distant from my native home, 
Alive alone to Grief’s imperious power, 

Sad on the sea-wash’d shore delight to roam, 
Still woo in solitude the twilight hour. 





THE CAPTIVE. 

Once I beheld a captive, whom dire wars 
Had made ao inmate of the prisun-house, 
Cheering with wicker-work (that almost seemed 
To him a sort of play) bis dreary huurs. 
| asked his stury: in my uative tungue, 

(Long use had made it easy as his uwn) 

He answer’d thus :—Befure these wars began, 

I dwelt upon the willowy banks of Luire : 

| L married one who, from ty boyish days, 

' Had been my playmate, One morn,—Vli ne'er 

forget!— 

While busy choosing out the prettiest twigs, 

To warp a cradle for our cb:id unborn, 

We heard the tidings, that the cuuscript lot 

| Had fallen on me, it came like a death knell. 

: The mother perished, but the babe survived; 

And, ere my parting day, his rocking couch 

I made complete, and saw him sleeping smile, 
8s 
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The smile that played upun the cheek of her 
Who lay clay cold. Alas! the hour soon came 
That forced my fettered arms to quit my child; ! 
And whether now he lives to deck with fowers | 
The sod upon his mother’s grave, or lies 
Beneath it by her side, I ue’er could learn : 

1 think he’s gone; aud now 1 oply wish 

For liberty and home, that 1 may see, 

And stretch wyseif aud die upan that grave! 


—_—— 


STANZAS, 


Ant! once thy faded form, poor child of care, 
Seem'd to the wond’ring eye a blooming 
rose! 
What smiling innocence was pictur'd there! 
What couscious virtue, and what aweet re- 
pose ! 
My fancy wanders o’er thy alter’d mien, 
Some fond memoria! of thy charms to trace; 
Bat ab ! the madness of despair is seen, 
And beauty’s ruin pleading intby face. 
What croel demon with malignant pew'r, 
Quench’d in thy soul religion’s sacred light ; 
Inhal'd the sweetness of the weeping flow’r, 
Then o'er its blussom shed a moarnful 
blight? 
Did he not whisper to thy charmed ear, 
Thy cheeks were roses, and thine eyes were 
bright ; 
Thy lily brow as agure morn was clear, 
Thy sigh was perfume aud thy lip delight? 
‘The holy halo circling beauty’s head, 
The shriek of virtue and her outrag’d veil, 
Might o’er the murd'rer’s sou! an awe bave 
spread, 
Or Jove’s dread bolt have stretch'd him on 
the gale. 


The vernal bee, on marmuriug wing that 
roves, 
Not always riots in the rosy bower ; 
But seeks the wild. heath and the thymy 
groves, 
And spares the nectar of the blushing flow'r. 


But thou, poor victim! whither wilt thou 
stray? [gloom : 
What golden ray shall gild thy bosom's 
Peace from thy breast for ever chas'd away, 
Thy soul's best hope ‘the shelter uf the 
tomb! 
O! I would lead thee, trembling as thou art, 
Thro’ maze of sung, toxprings of purest joy ! 
Would pour a flood of rapture on thy heart, 
And bid thee drink of bliss that ne’er shall 
cloy | 











The fainting pilgrim in the depth of night, 
Doom'd o’er the dark and desert beath to 
roam, 3 
Delighted bails the star of dewy light, 
That guides his footsteps to a peaceful 
home! 


Tarn, sweet repentant, turn! accept the boon ; 
Retrace the paths thy wayward steps have 


trod ; 

And trust my youthful muse—thy woes, bow 
soon ! 

Will find a sov’reign balm—a pard’ning 
God! 

Then bend thy knees, and lift thy weeping 
eyes, 

Check not the tears that down thy bosom 
flow: 

And he who marks thy tears, who hears thy 
sighs, 


Will wash thy guilty soul as white as snow: 


In’anguish then no more thy days shall roll, 
No more the dreams of night shall shake 
thy rest : 
Religion triumphs o’er a ransom’d soul, 
And mercy clasps thee to her joyful breast ! 


THE CLOSE OF LIFE, 


Or life, the last soul-winged sigh 
Was flutt’ring to deparL— 

Death's meteor sparkled in the eye— 
Quick beat the breaking heart. 


*Twas night—and solemn silence reign'd, 
We heard th’ expiring moan— 

Grim Terror’s King the soul anchain’d— 
The latest breath was gone. 


The meteor died—the heart-strings bruke-= 
The pulses ceased tu play— 

The sigh was flowo—the soul awoke— 
Life’s vision passed away. 


Th’ etherial cpirit sought the skies, 
To heaven it wing'd its flight, 

Aud Marg’ret’s beauty-beaming eyes 
Death seal’d in endleus night. 


No longer throbb’d her gentle breast, 
With pain tormented life; 

Peace gave her tostured bosom rest, 
And clused th’ unequal strife. 


Her gentle beart had ceas’d to beat— 
Hope's transient reign was o'er— 

And Marg’ret’s tongue that spoke so swect,. 
Alas! could speak no more! 


Her blooming cheeks of roseate hue, 
Soon lost their vermil grace ; 

The coral from her lips withdrew, 
And alter'd was her face. 


Yet, many an angel trace remaia’d, 
To grace her modest mien ; 

And beauty still a tint retain’d 
Of what it once had been. 


And tho’ her eyes in death were clos'd, 
Still lovely did she seem : 

So, sleeping innocence, composed, 
Enjoys a pleasing dream. 

Dear, virtuous friend! in happy spheres, 
Mild be thy soul’s repose, 

While we, who mourn your loss with tears, 
Feel poignant, mental woes. 


Rest, gentle spirit ; rest in peace ! 
In blest Elysian bowers— 

And when life's beating pulse shall cease, 
May such a fate be ours. 


Thy virtuous course was short and bright, 
°Twas like a sun-beam here: 

So gilds a lunar ray, thro’ night, 
The dua-robed atmosphere. 





Alas! it faded on our view; 
But, ab! it left behind 

Ite vestiges, in colours true, 
Oo many an anxious mind. 


Adieu! kind relative and friend! 
Farewell bright beam of truth ! 
Thy virtues crown’d thy happy end 

With never-fading youth. v. 


— 


THE PORTUGUESE PEASANT BOY'S 
SONG. 


Tne beacon is blazing bright, father, 
And strong is the cannon's shock, 
And see what a swarthy light, father, 
Stains the peak of Alverca’s rock. 
*Twas the tramp of an English courier, 
Which clatter’d so quick on the moor, 
For I saw the soldier's sabre 
Flash bright as he dash’d by the door. 


8o take down the good old brand, father, 
But lend me my brother's dirk, 

"Tis light in a stripling’s hand, father, 
And fit for a stripling’s work. 

Thea away to the midnight battle, 
But soft o’er the threshold tread, 

Lest my mother should bear your foot fall, 
And scream as we leave the shed. 
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Still brighter the beacon’s blaze, father, 
And stronger the cannon’s shock, 

And the smoke bas hid the rays, father, 
Which flash’d aroand Alverca’s rock, 

One kies on the cheek of my mother, 
One kiss will not break her sleep— 

Then away to the midnight battle, 
Thea away for Alverca’s steep. 


THE MUSING LOVER. 
Were I a moou-beam (quoth a love-sick swain 
Musing beneath the shadowy cone of night) 
Vd steal through yonder chamber-window's 
pane, 3 , 
And on my sleeping charmer’s lip alight: 
Were I a zephyr, when morn’s charms ine 
vite = 
Her wandering footsteps o'er the dewy 
lawo, 
Around her damask cheek and besom white, 
I'd frisk in fragrance from sweet fow'rs new 
drawn; : 
Oh! were I but a kid or nice young fawn, 
My foudness in a thousand pranks I'd show, 
And lick her hand, and lie her lap upon, 
And follow her wherever she should go ! 


“Fond youth, your idle fantastics forbear,” 
Cry’d Common Sense,—“ address her as you 


are.” H. 
— 


THE DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS. ° 
Sweer is the scene when Virtue dies, 
When sinke a righteous soul to rest 5 
How mildly beam the closing eyes! 
How gently heaves th’ expiring breast! 
So fades a summer cloud away : 
So sinks the gale, when storms are o'er! 
So gently shute the eye of day ; 
So dies a wave along the shore. 
Triumphant smiles the victor brow, 
Fanu’d by some angel's purple wing; 
O Grave! where is thy vict’ry now ? 
lavidious Death! where is thy sting ? 
A boly quiet reigns around ; 
A calm which nothing can destroy ; 
Nought can disturb that peace profound, 
Which their unfetter'd souls enjoy, 
Farewell! conflicting joys and fears, 
Where lights and shades alternate dwell! 
How bright the unchanging morn appears ! 
Farewell! inconstant world ! farewell ! 
Its duty done, as sinks the clay, . 
Light, from its load, the spirit dies ! 
While Heaven and Earth combine to say, 





“ Sweet is the scene when Virtue dics.” 
Sse 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION. 


—— 


No 1.—Carrrace Dress. 


Gown of black Italian gauze worn over 
white, with long sleeves made high in the neck, 
witb antique ruff d-la Queen Evizabeth, orna- 
mented round the bottom with a grey flossed 
silk trimming. A mantle of French grey 
satin, with collar fastened on the right shoul 
der with black brooch, and trimmed entirely 
round with a rich stamped velvet, lined with 
the same colour. A bonnet to correspond, 
with stamped velvet flower in front. Shoes o: 
black or grey kid; gloves of the same. 


No. 9—Aw EvENING Dress. 


An amber colour crape dress, with long 
sleeves, and frock waist, tied with white rib- 
band; slashed Spanish front, let in with 
satin of the same colour, ornamented with 
white beads, the busom and sleeves trimmed 
with beads; on the back of the dress is worn 
adrapery of amber colour satin hanging over 
the shoulders in front, or tied in a bow behind, 
which either way forms a pretty finish to the 
dress. It is made just to touch the ground 
behind, and is bordered with a rich satin of the 
same colour, edged with beads. This truly 
elegant dress is worn over a white satin slip. 
The cap is co rpused of amber plaited ribband 
and lace, edged with vandyke lace, tied in a bow 
on the left side, with amber flower in front. 
Necklace aud earrings of pearl. Amber satin 
shoes; white kid gloves; tippet of swans. 
down. 








GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


oN 
? 


FASHION AND DRESS. 


A general transition from black to grey has 
happily relieved the social board from mach 


of that air of gloom and sadness which it was 
feared would have over: it at this festive 
season ; but there is still a cloud which hangs 
over the nation that must dixperse, before the 
fashionable world will be restored to its bril- 
liancy, or its bustle be scasoned with gaiety. 

Sameness is only tube preferred to sadoess ; 
ladies, like flowers in a garden, should by their 
disposition and variety reflect beauty on each 
other; notwithstanding grey is the imperious 
order of the day, and the brown and the fair 
are alike compelled to put it on, there are 
however many shades and degrees of it which 
nay with taste and propriety be advantage- 
ously adapted either to age or complexion. 
But should the brunette imagine herself dis- 
advantageously arrayed, let ber haste to re- 
sume pink, and by way of reprisal persuade 
her fairer friends to relinquish blue. 

No alteration whatever has taken place in 
the form of dress since our last. This is not 
the season for novelty; fashion at an after 
period would indignantly reject it as an unsea, 
sonable and premature inuovativu. 

Morning dresses are made high in the neck, 
of poplins, lustres, bombazeens, and wora 
with the Elizabeth ruff. 

Evening dresses of Imperial or Opera grey 
nets over white satin, muffs, tippeta, and 
trimmings of sable, ure in general wear for the 
promenade; as are those of swansdown ina 
higher degree of dress. 

A new hat in black beaver has appeered, 
in the form of a man’s, the brim flat and large, 
slouched over the face. Black nets over white 
satin, trimmed with gold, are appropriate for 
secund mourning- 

In jewellery the mixture of gold with jet ie 
the only variation, 

The Court goes out of mourning on the 14th 
of this month, 
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MONTHLY MISCELLANY. 
INCLUDING VARIETIES, CRITICAL, LITERARY, AND HISTORICAL. 


— 


THE STAGE. 
ESSAY8 TOILI.USTRATE THE PRESENT @TATE 
OF THE DRAMA—No. IY. 


The Provoked Husband is a Comedy, the gene- 
ral outline aud dimensions of which belong to 
Vanburgh ; but it was left in an unfinished 
state, and cumpleted by another hand.—The 
incidents of this piece were contrived ax a 
field fur the operatiun of character, and the 
exhibition of manners, rather than for the 
members of a regular fable, with a view to 
agitate the passions, and engage the curiosity. 
It wax, iudeed, the aim of the autbor to teach 
and impress some useful moral of domestic 
life, a design of which he cannot be suspected 
in any other of his plays; for perhaps of all 


who have written tor the stage, Vanburgh |, 


seems tu have been the least solicitous of leav- 
ing it better than he found it. He burst in- 


deed through all restraints with @ spirit of | 


profligacy, not reachcd by any former writer: 


be wrote, not only without a view to any prac- ! 
tical morality, but with a perfect indifference | 


and contempt for every thing which the world 


had set apart from ridicule, and considered as | 


sacred —The honour of husbands, the chastity 


of wives, the confederacy of friends, in a word, 


he acknowledged nathing, whether public or 
Private, as entitled to any privilege against 
wit. 

It is said by Cibber, that_in compunction for 
the injury which he conceived himself to have 
inflicted upon public morals by this most 
licentious and dangerous ubuse of splendid 
powers, be planned his comedy of the Provoked 
Husband, which be did not live to finish, but, 
having imparted his design to Cibber, left to 
him the charge of completing it, 

Cibber performed his charge in a way which 
raised hiv own reputation without diminishing 
that of his friend's—The scencs which Van- 
burgh intended ouly rot to offend, Cibber im- 
proved into instruction and delight: what 
Vanburgh left serious, Cibber made affe cling: 
he succeeded, indeed, and reached the object 
of bis master, by a judicious variation of his 
means—By the reform of Lady Towaley, and 
her final reconciliation with her husband 
(which was not intended by Vanburgh) he gave 
sort of moral tendency, a refinement, and 











polish to the play, which greatly advanced its 
Popularity, 


Cibber, however, must not be praised too 
much: what he did fur the Provohed Husband, 
though very pleasing. was very easy—He had 
nothing to invent out of the common road ; 
and where there is penitence ou one side, aad 
forgiveness on the other, it is perhaps no 
difficult matter to be pathetic. 

The humour of Sir Francis Wronghead in this 
play isexcellent and striking: he is one of 
a genus—The notion of repairing his fortune, 
which he had wasted by coantry profuscuess, 
by obtaining a place at Court, and selling him- 
self and his borough to the Minister of the day 
for what he could get for his family ; the ridi- 
cule which arises from his blunt proposition 
for a place, and hin mistakes at the Levee ; 
and, above all, the incongru:ty and contradic. 
tiou between the courtier, and the rustic 
ignorance and homely honesty of the country 
Squire, labouring against the simplicity of his 
nature to recommend himself as a fit tool for 
corruption ; all these are traits, founded in 
that natural disproportion, which is the source 
of true humvar—This character is entitled to 
the highest praise,—it is original, and strictly 
: in nature. 

Moody is drawn in a very masterly manner ; 
he pleases by his simplicity and truth, and is 
much superior to the extravagant, fictitious 
countryman, which we now see upon the stage. 
The Young Squire and Miss Jenny have a pleas. 
ing pertness, aud the Count is neither too ele- 
Kant, nor kecps tuo good cumpany for the 
swindler, 

In this play the dialogue is eminently happy, 
and sustained with equal ease in the grave 

ucenes and tbe gay. The seriousuess is with- 
| out pomp ; the wit is without effort ; and the 
\ humour has the moderatiun of nature. 
| The tragedies of this period were as decla- 
matory and rhetorical as those of the reign of 
Charles the Second, and formed with infinite- 
ly more caactness, upon the rules of the an- 
cient drama, and the practice of the Freuch 
uriters,—Nature and the writers were con- 
sidered as the same thing, and the stage, in- 
stead of being employed asa mirror, which 

sbews all that presents itself without discrimi- 

nation, was constrained to exhibit such images, 
and reflect such manucrs only, as criticism, 

confining uature within imaginary ryles, 

thought fit to suffer, 








” Such were the mudels which the writers of 
the present period preferred to that boundless 
variety of manners, and those pleasing irre 


gularities of life, to which the uation bad been |} 


accustomed in the dramas of Shakespear. 

It formed no part of the design of these 
writers to exhibit life in its true state, diversi- 
fied by probable accidents, and influenced by 
the usual passions of mankind. It did not 

+ suggest itselfto them, that the main excel- 
lence of dramatic cumposition was to bring | 
about natural events by easy means, and keep 
wp curiosity without the help of wonder, On 
the contiary, they adupted the exploded fic- 
tious of antiquity, and heated their minds 
with poetic iueredibilities; they drew cha- 
-racters, and painted manners, every trans- 
action andeentiment of which were remote 
from all that passes amongst mankind, who 
were quite of another species from those fabu- 
lous creatures, whose actions were regulated 
upon motives of their own, and had neither 
faults nor excellencies in common with our- 
selves. 

The writer, who led the way in this kind of 
composition, was possessed of great learning, 
‘anda most beautiful genius; but the nature 
which he had stndied was to be found ia the 
models of ancicnt poetry alone, and the man- 
ners which he professed to imitate, bad long 
ceased to exist. 

Smith, the Poet of whom we are speaking, 
made the first attempt in his Phardra and Hip- 
politus. The fable of this piece is mythologi- 
cal; the learned reject it as a tale which they 
know to be false, and the unlearned can have 
no sympathy in what they cannot believe or 
understand. Theseus returning from the war 
of the Amazons stands in the frout of puetical 
absurdities. 

It must be confessed, however, that the au- 
thor has admirably succeeded in supplying 
the defect of probability in his fable, by a well 
regulated imagination; by a diction richly 
iwpregnated with alt antient learning, and 
polished to the utmost of modern elegance. 
‘The diction is, perhaps, occasionally too lux- 
uriant, and the meaning is sometimes obscur- 
ed by unnecessary embellishment? the Poet 
had so much to say, that be forgets the busi- 
nesy of his drama. But, it is no small ad- 
vantage in the dialogue, that, by diverting the 
attention of the audience from a fable too in- 
credible for fiction, and manners too remote 
from general knowledge to please, it displays 
the accomplished scholar at the expence of 
the dramatist. 

Upon.the whole, with all the advantages of 
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Yearning, and the most levish profusion of 





poetical eloquence, the tragedy of Phaedra and 
Hippolitns bas long since passed into oblivion. 
The learned, though they may read it, cannot 
be prevailed upon to cee it ; and the eulearned 
will not easily be persuaded either to see or 
read what they cannot, in some degree, realise 
in their fancy. 
(To be continued.) 

Covent GARDEN.—On Thursday, Novem- 
ber 29, a new play, entitled Gustavas Vast, 
fouuded upon the Opera, called the Hero of the 
North, (produeed abvut six years since at 
Drury-Lane), was brought forward at this 
theatre. 

This play seene to have a donble design, 
music, and good scenery. The author, we 
should seppose, scarcely intended by that 
tissue ofincident, which constitutes the action 
of this piece, to exhibit the artificial embat- 
rassment, and natural contrivance, of drama- 
tic plot.—The fable of this piece, as far as it 
is imitated from history, is adventurous and 
wild; but where the author lays aside his bis- 
toricalcratch, and begins to gossip from the 
stores of his own imagination, he displays 
neither taste nor fancy; his incidents are 
paerile and improbable, and his contrivances 
are less striking than those of pantomime, be- 
canse not so amusing. 

For ourselves, we always derive more plea- 
sare from the humour of goods and chattels, 
and the incidental jests of tables and chairs, 
than from any which it is attempted to extract 
from the jumble of fiction and trath, and the 
representation of manners, character, and 
situation, which outrage probability and na- 
ture. 

But this piece, whatever want of skill there 
may be in the aothor, abounds, in’ a very sa- 
perior degree, with every other material of 
dramatic delight. It has scenery, in which 
the managers seem to have bidden a brave de- 
fiance to all expence, and it has masic in all 
varieties, majestic, solemn, and gay,—it bas 
procession and choras-men to march, and wo- 
men to sing. : 

With such aaxilidries, joined to our hos- 
pitable feelings for a banished King, now ré- 
siding amongst us, the success of Gustarus Vase 
was decided froin the commencement. 

We ought not to omit the due praise of the 
getting up of this piece by the Managers—The 
architectural scenery was an excellent imité- 
tion, and had much grandear and solem- 
nity—The mine was a fine, gloomy, cavern, 
and, from the management of the stage, looked 
aweful and interminable—The characteristic 
scenery of Sweden was successfully imitated, 
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the desart snow, and wide waste of night and — 
desolation, fruze our very blood within us.— 
Upon the whole, the audienee was well plecs- 
ed, and the piece will donbtless have a run. ' 

Amongst the revivals of this Theatre we 
have to uwtice Othello, aud Henry the Eighth; 
the former the most regular of Shakespeare's 
Plays, the latter the moat abounding in mag- 
nificence and pagentry ; .and both uniting, in 
an eminent degree, the characteristic excel- 
lence and fidelity of their great author; by 
whom passions the most vehement are accom 
modated to the real circumstances and condi- 
tion of things, and shewn in their natural pro- 
gress without any departure from-trutb or 
probability. 

The character of Othello was performed by 
Young.—Young is an excellent actor, but is 
pomowhat teo declamatory, and therefore too | 
phlegmatic, for a part like Othello. The jea- 
Yousy of Oshello is nut meant to be splendid or 
poetical, but headlong, ardent, and impetuous, 
He does not stop te convince bimself of the 


justoess of bis suspicions by cloqueat pauses, | 


and subtile deductions; he does uot, like Ham- 
tet, reason himself into certainty, or lash up 
the sluggishuess of his nature by appeals to 
bis judgment; but, being once in doubt, is 
fixed upon his purpose, and hastens to bis 
vengeance with the first impression of his sus- 
picions. 

A character like Othello requires more natu- 
ral feeling than any other power of the actor ; ' 
a kind of heated sensibility, an acute and, 
Vigorous passion, iotractable and unpolished. | 

Othello was never meant to measure the! 
stoge, or fold his robes, like Cesar or Macbeth, | 
He is not a hero, as none indecd of Shake- | 
ape: r’s characters are heroes; he is a mere 
\uman creature, skilfully selected for the pur- , 
pose of the Poet, to shew the workings of | 
jealousy in circumstances best suited to dis- | 
play it. He is therefore of a fureigu country, ‘ 
ofa suspected race, and somewhat “in the! 
vale of years ;” all these are components of | 
the character, skilfully accommodated to the 
author's design, and not thrown in at random | 
and uncertainty. 

To make a hero ofa character like this is to, 
divest bim of all his natural peculiarities.— ! 
Pope’s Othello was perhaps bis best part, be- 
cause he exhibited him as less of the hero than 
any other performer ; because he stormed and 
raved without majesty, elegance, or grace, and 
Rave to the passion its natural strength aud 
vehemence. The defect of Young we have 
Pointed out above; he is a great deal too Ro- 
man, too lofty, too oratorical, for the charac- 
ter, 
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Mr. C. Kemble’s Jugo an cftort of art 
against all natural requisites. —Neither his 


‘ countenance nor the tone of his voice are suit- 


ed to the expressions of Lago. 

Jago is a character, who has beem as much 
wisunderstoud as Othello.— He is a mean and 
pitiful villain, and, like Ochel/o, has heen elc- 
vated to a false grandeur on the stage, by a 
foolish fondness in the uctors for what is fine 
and imposing.—The true character of Jago is 
that of a cunning villain; a wretch, who 
would have employed a dagger, if be could 
have done so with security; and, under 
another impulse, would as soon have stolen 
the handkerchief of Desdemona, as made it au 
instrument of jealousy. 

Upon the whole, since the departure of 
Cook, Othello cannot be seen with much plea- 
sure ateither theatre. It is creditable to the 
Managers to revive every play of Shakes 
speare, and an actor, who cannot but be con- 
scious of his inability to reach excellence in a 
particular character, is the more entitled to 
praise, when he endeavours to represent it to 
the best of his judgment. 

Henry the Fighth has been revived with all 
the advantages which this theatre peculiarly 
affords for a display of pomp and magnificence, 
a magnificence, which, as we bave before had 
occasion to observe, Greece in all her elegance, 
and Rome in all ber luxury, never perhape 
equalled. 

Mrs. Siddons’s performance of Katharine is 
to be numbered amungst her best exhibitions. 
She gives a most just and eloquent effect to 
her distresses.—When she pleads before the 
King, nothiug more touching or beautiful can 
be imagiocd. In her sick chamber, when every 
stormy passion is hushed, and the sufferer is 
wound up to the saint, Mrs. Siddens threw 
into her countenance a noble and majcetic 
composure, and pronounce d ber forgivencss of 
Wolsey in a manner which drew tears from 
every eye. 

Kemble’s Wolsey is avery fine example of 
chaste declamation.—His conception of the 
character is perfectly just; he hae not unly 
tnken the general dimensions ond boundaries, 
bat has seized, with accuracy, upon the minor 
and less prominent parts.—K mble, whose 
main excellence it is, that he always care 
fully limits himself from vacueness and 
generality, is not coutent with a stern por 
traiture of pride, or a mere dry compunction, 
bet he has given to the pride of Wolsey a gran- 
deur and majesty, derived from the conscious- 
ness of bis lofty talents, and bas softened his 
compuuction, and elevated it into teligious 
penitence.—Kemble bas given us the best por. 
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trait of Wolsey which the stage has ever pro- 
duced at any period. 

Lyceum.—This theatre bas produced a new | 
farce, called Law and Transformution, incerti | 


auctori:—It is « medley of disguises, and |; 


absurdities tov gross fur ridicule —Every thing | 
in this piece is founded upon Mathews, an 
actor who has been compliant with the cari- 
cature writers of the day, at some cxpence, per- 
haps, of his reputation.To examine such a 
piece with any degree of seriousness would be | 
a loss of time It will be sufficient tosay, that 
the audience are disposed to tolerate it. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Taylor Combe, Esq. will sbortly publish a 
Description of the ancient Terracottas in the 
British Museum, illustrated by forty-one en- 
gravings, from the drawings of W. Alexander, 
Esq. 

The Life of William Waynfleet, Bishop of 
Winchester, Lord High Chancellor toHenry1¥, | 
ond -founder of Mugdalcn < ollege, Oxford, i 
by the late Dr. Richard Chandler, is in the : 
press, ina rvyal uctavo volume, with engrav- 
ings. 

Messrs. Daniell’s Pictaresque Voyage to 
Jadia, by the way of China, with fifty coloured 
engravings, and descriptive Ivtter press to 
each, is nearly ready for publication. 

Mr. Myers, of the Royal Military Academy, 
has uearly completed, in an octavo vulume, an 
Introduction to Historical, Physical, and Po- 
litical Geography, accompanied with maps, 
aud adapted to the higher classes of pupils. 

Memvirs of Mary Ann Radcliffe, in familiar | 
letters to her female friends, will appear this 
month, in an octavovolume. This lady iv uot | 
the author of the Mysteries of Uduiplo. 

Mr. W. Hersee has on the eve of publica- 
tion, asmall octavo volume of Poems, rural 
and domestic. 

James Morrier, Esq. his Majesty’s Secretary 
of Embassy to the court of Persia, has in the 
press, a Journey through Persia, Asia Minor, 
&c. in 1808 9, in a quarto volume, with maps 
and other engravings. 

Major Z. M. Pike hasin the press, Explura- 
tory Travels through the Western Territories 





of North America: comprising a voyage from |: 


St. Louis, on the Mississippi, to the sources of 
that river, and a journey through the interiur 
of Louisiana and the north-east provinces of 
New Spain; undertaken by ordcr of the United 
States. In a quarto volume, with maps. 

Peter Pinder, Esq. is preparing fur the 
press, the Jubilee, or Disappuinted Heir, iu a 
scries of clegies. 





TERARY, AND HISTORt 


, Mr.J.P. Malcolm bas io the press Miscel- 
‘ Janeous Anecdotes, &e. in an octavo volume. 
| Also, in octavo, the History of Caricatures, 
illustrated by numerous engravings. 

Mr. Marrat’s treatise on Mechanics, ander 
the patrunage of Dr Hutton, will appear ia 
, the course of this month. 
| Capt. T. H. Cooper, author of the Military 
"Cabinet, is preparing for the press, io quarto, 
a Cellectionof ull the Land Battles fought in 
the Messenian, Lydian, Sacred, Peloponnesian, 
‘and other wary, from the foundation of Rome 
to the birth of Christ, illustrated by plans and 
maps. 

Mr. George Chalmers has in the press, 
Considerations on Bullion and Coin, Circula- 
tion and Exchanges, with a view to our pre- 
seat circumstances. 

Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, has in the press, 
Essays on the poetry and superstitions of the 
Highlands, with Fragments in verse aud 
prose. 

Colonel W. Kirkpatrick has in the press, in 
a quarto volume, a Collection of Select Letters 
of Tippoo Sultan, to various public Function- 
aries, arranged and translated, with notes and 
jobservations; and an appendix, containing 
original documents never before published. 

Dr. W. B. Collyer bas in forwardness a third 
volume of bis Scripture Lecturcs: the subject 
of which is on Miracles. . 

Sir Robert Wilsun bas in the press, in a 
quarto volume, Brief Remarks on the charac- 
| ter and conipoeition of the Russian army, and 
asketch of the Campaign in Poland in 1896-73 
from observations made by bim when he ac- 
companied Lord Hutchinsen to the head- 
quarters of the Emperor Alexander. 

Dr. Browne will shortly publish, for the use 
of schools, Pinacotheca Classica, or Classical 
Gallery; containing a selection of the must 
distinguished characters in ancient aud modera 
times, as drawn by the most celebrated Gre- 
cian, Roman, and British writers. 

G. J. Parkyns, Esq. has in the press, Monas- 
tic Remains, in three octavo volumes, with 
‘ numerous engravings. 

Mr. Britton is preparing a third volume of 
his Beauties of Wiltshire, with a map of the 
. county, and twelve highly-finished engravings, 
An Account of the past and present state of 
‘the Isle of Man, with a sketch of its miner- 
, ulogy, and an outline of its laws, will shortly 
‘appear in an octavo volume. 
| Dr. Joho Thomson bas ia the press, iv four 

octavo volumes, a System of Surgery ; intend- 
‘ed to exhibit a concise view of the priaciples 
| and practices of surgery, illustrated by nemer- 
‘ ous historical and critical remarks. 























INCIDENTS 


OCCURRING IN AND NEAR LONDON, INTERESTING MARRIAGES, &e. 
— 


Courr or Kine's Bewcu —Daboust c. 

Beresford. —Mr. JEKYLL, addressing the Jury, 
said it would be necessary fur him to consume 
some time in a detail of the very singular 
transaction, which gave rise to the present 
action, by which the plaintiff had suffered not 
enly @ violent aud outragivus invasion of his 
property, but a total demolition of it. For 
au injury of this kifd the plaintiff now came 
to ask redress and reparation at the hands of 
@ British Jury, and he was sure he would not 
ask it with less success, because he was a fo- 
reigner, and an artist of celebrity ia his own 
country, now, by the calamitous state of the 
rest of the world, driven to xeck protection in 
this land of liberty. Even in the country of 
which the plaintiff was a native, though now 
hostile to us, it could not be denied, that the 
arts had been protected, and particularly that 
art in which the plaintiff excelled, the art of 
painting. There the plaintiff had executed a 
work, for which he had received the bighcst 
honvurs in his profession, and having brought 
his performance to this country, disposed of 
it to advantage, to a Gentleman of well known 
taste, and justly eateemed fur his encourage- 
ment of the Fine Arts. 1t was impossible to 
cast around their eyes in that Court, and not 
to see the interest created among the first cha- 
racters in the country, by a question in which 
the Fine Arts were cuncerned, and all, who 
were at all acquainted with the habits and pro- 
peusities of the higher order of our men of 
rank and affluence, must agree, that amoung 
them, the Fine Arts could never want protec- 
tors. After the pluiatiff had beea come time 
resident in this country, ke framed an exhibi- 
tion of varivus pictures, in different branches 
ofthe art, painted by himself, to be shewn tu 
the public at Pall- Mall. One of these was the 
representation ‘of a much-famed story, with 
which we must all have been acquainted in our 
youth, termed by the Freach ‘ La Belle et le 
Rete,” or, as it was expressed in our own lan- 
Suage, the stery of “ Beauly and the Beast.” 
‘The merit of this compositiva was admitted 
by every person who had scen it, to be very 
great. No man,indecd, could doubt its merit, 
when told it had been executed by Mr. Da- 
boust. One of the figures in this piece was of 
Breut beauty, and the other, as might be sup- 
posed, the reverse; and the whole was exe 


| the Learned Counsel must immediately call 
| the attentiun of the Jury, took place. It was 
now necessary, however, that he should give 
|| some account of the Gentleman who was the 
\defendaut in this case, who was no less a 
person than the sonof the Archbishop of Tuam, 
land the Learned Counsel was sorry to say, 
himself in Holy Orders. Oa the goth of July 
| last, about eleven o'clock in the foreaoun, the 
} defendant came to the place uf exbibitisn, oaly 
the plaintiff and one or two others being pre- 
sent, and while a person was procuring change 
i for bim, a loud cry was beard of “Good Gud, 
he is cutting and tearing the picture to pieces.” 
Ou running to the place where the picture in 
questivu stood, there was this Reverend Van- 
dal—of whose mot'vea for such an act, unless 
he had imbibed in that country which gave 
him birth something of which we could have 
no couception—seen engaged with bis knife ia 
defacing the picture, aud cutting it iv picces. 
On the person coming up to bim, he turned 
about, and with the koife in his hand, theeat- 
eued to serve in the same manner he was doing 
the picture, any person who should endea- 
vour to prevent him. The business was not 
| done in a moment—he was engaged in it for 
{half an hour; Mr. Daboust interposed, saying, 
| if he bad done any thing amiss, or which could 
‘have offended the Gentleman, be was respon- 
} sible for bis conduct, aud amenable to the law; 
| but, as a foreigner, he hoped he was entitled to 
| be protected from outrage. He did not himself 
| forget the respect he owed to the laws, but 
| having the police in view, dispatched a mes- 
senger to procure assistance. The nearest po- 
lice office was at Marlborough-stecet, and be- 
fore a constable could be brought from thence, 
| the Reverend Gentleman had withdrawn. As 
| to the value uf the picture su destroyed by the 
| defendant, it was estimated by the difendant 
| himself at 10001. There was, however, iv this 
| case, another criterion by which they might 
jJudge of the loss sustained by the present 
| plaintiff. The picture in question was at the 
jtime in the course of being exhibited by the 
| plaintiff, Before it was publicly known with 
| what morsels of beauty this sual collection 
was ornamented (he assured his Jearnea Friend 
| he did not allude tu the pictare of Beauty ard 
| the Beast ulone), the receipts had been com- 








| paratively small, amounting to gl. or ol. acay, 


cated in a most masterly manner. ‘The exhi- |; but when the collection came tu be known, the 


bition bad gone on with great success fur: 


| influx was so great as to amount lo lu or legs, 


some weeks, when the transaction, to which Ht per dicm, 60 as to promise him the prospect, 
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by the exhibition, of realizing a little fortune. ! 
He should now name no specific sum, but © 
should leave it to the discretion of the Jury. ! 
The plaintiff was a foreigner, an Artist of ce- | 
Jebrity aud great merit, and the Jury would 
not fail tomark the contrast, that the defend- 
ant was a mao, from his profession, who, above 
allothers, ought to have abstained from so: 
outrageous a violation of private property. | 
He did not ask exorbitant but moderate da- 
mages. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, for the defen- 
dant, said, this was the most impudent appeal 
by a foreigner to the justice of a British 
Court of Judicature he bad ever witnessed, and 
he trusted, he should never see such another. 
Hie Learned Friend had said, that a British Jury 
would uever be slow to afford protection to 
a foreigner appealing to their justice. He 
trusted they never would. But then it was in- 
cumbent on that foreigner to see that he him- 
self had not violated those laws to the protec- 
tion of which he appealed; for to be entitled 
to the protection of the laws he should have 
dxerved it. What, however, was the injury 
for which the plaintiff in this case now impu- 
dently endeavoured to get a recompence? It 
mnst have struck every person as singular, 
first, that the plaintiff hed endeavoured to 
prove the destruction of the picture by so 
many persons who knew nothing about the 
matter; and it was another circumstance no 
less singular, that to prove its value, he should 
have adduced only one Artist who bad seen the 
picture while it was exhibited, and who having 
been carried to the Exhibition by a false repre- 
eentation as to the merits of another picture, 
had passed by the picture in question, without 
even noticing it. The only value now at- 
tempted to be put on it was according to the 
plaintiff's owa rate of charge, calculated ac- 
cording to the size of the picture. See what 
is the injury fur which this plaintiff asks re- 
paration ;—what his own couduct has been— 
what he has done—and from whom it is that 
he asks reparation. The Learned Counsel for 
the plaintiff had told the Jury that the plain- 
tiff had been exhibiting a picture by which he 
was realising considerable sums of money, and 
fiom which he expected still greater advan- 
tages, and that it was for the demolition of 
this picture that he now asked for compensa- 
tion. The Learned Counsel had also told, that 
merit in this country was always certain to 
meet its reward. The plaintiff himself had 
fully experienced the truth of this assertion. 
do a period of distress be bad come to this 
eountry, seeking for patronage and encou- 
agement im the line of his profession; and be 
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had not sought for it iu vain. He had foundit 
in Mr. Hope, in whom merit in distrese had 
| always found a patren andbenefactur. He had 
‘come to this Gentleman with all the wealth ke 
‘had, which consisted in one Picture, for which 
| Mr. Hope had given him sool. Not only 40, but 
as an additional encouragement to him, to improve 
his tatents, he employs him to paint the Portrait 
| of his Wife, for which he bargains to give him 


|| 400 Guineas, the one half of which ke actually 


\ paid before the Portrait was begun, and the re- 
mainder before it was finished. 

The plaintiff, who was in Court, said be 
could shew this tu be false. 

The ATTORNEY General ssid he knew 
what he stated to be true, but he was really 
astonished to think that a plaintiff in suche 
| cause as this, could have been so insensible to 
every feeling of delicacy and propriety, as to be 
present in Court whilst it was trying. He was 
Rot accustomed to use such language, but his 
indignation was so roused that he could not 
suppress his feelings at the conduct of one, 
who, in his represention of a beast, had so truly 
described himself. This plaintiff had been re- 
ceived into the house of Mr. Hope, and had 
availed himself of that opportunity to paiat 
the picture in question; and because Mr. Hope 
would not submit to his unreasonable demands, 
and at length held his hand, the defendant bad 
taken this way of revenge to attack bis bene- 
factor in the most sensible point, by holding 
out to ridicule himself and the wife whom he 
loved, in the expectation that Mr. Hope would 
still buy him off. Foiled in his expectation, 
he was not, however, discomfited, but thought 
that by the terror of the present action, his 
purpose might still be effected, supposing that 
Mr. Hope would yield to his demands, rather 
than allow the present defendant, a high- 
minded man, wounjed almost to death on ac- 
count of his sister, and who, on the impulse 
of the moment, had himself cut in pieces the 
infamous publication by which she was tra- 
duced, to appear in the present action. Could 
| the plaintiff ever hope, by a verdict of twelve 
honest Englishmen, to effect his object? No, 
he never could; but be did hope that the par- 
ties would have yielded, rather than try the 
present action. Did the Jury not think that 
the Lady's family, writhiug almost to agony, 
felt the ridicule to which she was exposed? 
for unfortunately this was one of the effects of 
judicial proceedings, that the verdict did not 
cause the pain arising from an injury of the 
; kind immediately to cease. This great object, 
therefore, the plaintiff had gained; so far had 
his malevolence succecded; but further it 
could not go. Should he not, the Attorney 
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General asked, if a man held a sword to his | 
throat, beat it down? Should he not, if held 
up to ridicule in a caricature, which could not, 
be regarded as an Exhibition of Art, feel bim- 
self entitled to cut in pieces the infamous ex- | 
hibition by which he was attempted to be load- | 
ed with disgrace? Under pretence of this story ' 
ef Beauty and the Beast, Mr. Hope had been 
exhibited in a most disgraceful point ef view, 
representing himself as a stupid and disgusting | 
monster, who had nothing but his riches to offer | 
to his wife, as an inducement to accept of him' 
asahkusband; while she, on the other hand, was: 
represented as h.ving accepted of such a monster, 
merely on account of his riches. Mra. Hope, it 
was well known, bad no occasion to submit to ; 
such a sacrifice. She was notin a situation to. 
require it. To form a proper idea of the 
gentleman and lady so grossly calumniated, it 
was only necessary to sce them in their domes. 
tie circle, surrounded by their family and, 
friends, he a husband and she a wife, of whom 
it was to be regretted there were so few ex- : 
amples! And was it nothing that by auch a 
ruffian as this plaintiff, a man like Mr. Hope | 
was to be held up as a monster, and a woman | 
like Mrs. Hope to be represented os a sacrifice 
to brutality, merely on account of sordid lucre? 
At first, it appeared in evidence, that this exhi- i 
dition of the plaintiffs yielded very little emo- 
lament, but when it was told, at every corner 
of the streets, that there Mr. Hope might be 
seen exhibited as a monster, it got up to gut. 
per diem. It could not be surprising that the 
knowledge of such an exhibition should reach 
the relations of the Lady. It did reach her 
brother, the present defendant; and fur annibi- 
lating this infamous libel on his sister and her 
husband, be was now called on to defend the 
Present action. The plaiutif now sat in Court 
to hear the present action tried; but if Mr. 
Hope had taken his (the Atturney General's) 
advice, that weuld have been vut of his power. 
Still, however, it was in the option of Mr. 
Hope to bring him before a Jory of bis country, 
for the infamous exposure of which he had 
been guilty. Mr. Hope probably did well to 
pare such a reptile for atime, but now, after 
the length he had gone, the Attorney General 
trusted Mr. Hope would at length follow his 
advice, 

It nay be said, the partics aggrieved by this 
exhibitiva might have brought their action 
against the present plaintiff, or might have 
hudieted him, but still, in the mean time they 
were exposed to ridicule, or obliged to shut 
themselves uy from public observation. The 
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have been executed from it, and by which its 
poison was intended to be still more widcly 
dicseminated. There were cases in which, if a 


|| Speedy remedy was not applied, tlie injury be- 


came irremediable. It was no answer to say 
the inconvenience may be tried at Law, if while 
the arm of the Law is raised the evil is doing. 
He trusted, therefore, the Jury would be of 
opinion that in such a case the plaintiff could 
recover nothing. 

Lord ELLEN BorevaH said, in this case no 
justification had been pleaded, as if the Picture 
had been destroyed as a nuisance, bul the only 
plea was one of not guilty. There could be 
little doubt, however, that the demulition of 
the Picture had been committed by the defend- 
aut, indeed it was hardly denied. The man- 
uer and purport of the Exhibition were per- 
feetly clear. At first the Exhibition yielded 
only two or three pounds a day, but by the 
publicity ef this resemilunce to Mr. Hope, the 
emoluments had been raised to 201. The motive 
of the Exhibition was equally clear, it appear 
ing in evidence that the plaintiff published it 
because Mr. Hope had displeased him, and that 
he finished it up to bis resemblance, That he 
took the other figure from the portrait of Mrs. 
Hope wae also clear, all the spectators being 
impressed with that conviction. It was then 
charged that the plaintiff had done all this 
from unworthy motives. They were aot, 
hewever, here to consider whether the plain. 
tiff was an ungrateful man; but, ifhe had been 
| abusing this public exhibition to give pain toa 
family. The person who demolished the pic- 
ture was the Brother of the Lady abused, but 
he had pleaded no justification. The material 
question, therefure, was, as to the value of the 
thing destroyed; and if it was valuable only ae 
a caricature, in that light having nu right to 
exhibit it, it could never become valuable in 
his bands, aad it was species of Property 
which he could not make available. His Lords 
ship proceeded in @ very impiessive style of 
eloquence—“ It is not to be doubted, Gentle~ 
men, but that Mr. Hope had a greund of legal 
complaint for this act of Mr. Daboust. As a 
personal jnsult to him, fabricated to wound 
| his domestic peace, be had.a right to his re- 
| medy by actiou—as an attack upon bis feelings 
j 8 a husband, and having a tendency to irritate 
him to a breach of the peace; this Picture was 
1a Libel, and might have rustained an indicte 
| ment,—as calling together crowds in an open 
‘ Exhibition-ruem, for the purpose of deriding 








I and ridiculing Mr. Hope, making a shew of 


: him, thrown open to all who would pay, and 





only course, then, thaf was left was to destroy 
the libe} itself and the engraving which was to H 


were desirous to gratify their malignity, by 
t being invited to partake aud join in the yen- 
Tee 
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geance of the author. This Picture was a 
public nuisance, to be abated by the interposi- 
tion of law—Indced, I have no doubt but that 
my Lord Chancellor, on a proper statement, 
would have granted an injunction to restrain 
the exhibition of a caricature, which had | 
abused a liberal Art to unworthy purposes, and 
made use of the opportunities of public cx. | 
hibition fur the gratification of private malice. 
But aw you, Gentlemen, are called upon to 
estimate the value of this libel—I must tell you 
that, asa Work of Art, it bas no value ina 
Court of Justice. That which is founded in 
crime cannot become the subject of compen- 
sation —That which ought not to have been 
made the source of profit, cannot become the 
subject of legal damage.—The proper value 
of this picture is, the worth of its component 
parts of canvas and colour, discharged of their 
Tibellous modification.—Verdict for the Plain- 
tif! —Damages Five Pounds. 

Riots at THE Liverroo, THeatre.—The 
persons who had been found guilty on this bead 
at the Court of King’s Bench, have been brought 
up for judgment. They were as follow :—Abra- 
hain Lemon, clerk to Lionel Lemon, timber- 
merchant; Thomos Turner, gentleman; John 
Robinson Molyneanx, broker; Charles Rowland- 
son, attorney ; Matthew Carter, merchant's clerk; 
and Barton Wilson, apprentice to x ecoach-maker. 
‘A number of affidavits were produced on the part 
of these persons, giving them characters for gene- 
ral good conduct ; and expressive of the regret 
which they felt for their share in the riot. “The 
Attorney-General, in the course of their reading, 
banded in one affidavit of the Solictor for the 
prosecution, which stated, that subsequently to 
the service of the rule for a criminal information 
at Liverpool, Rowtundson had gonc into the gal- 
Jery of the theatre, and made a speech, charging 
the Managers with attempting to silence public 
opinion by terror, and the weight of overloaded 
Jaw processes; that for his part, he would bear 
every one of the actions for. £20; but that if they 
came to £200 he could find the money in Liver- 
pool; and that if he was to be sent to the some 
place where Sir Francis Burdett and Mr. Gale 
Jones were sent, he would endeavour to be as 
much at his ease as he could. The Attorney- 
Genéral then gave in an affidavit, representing 
Lemon's conduct as not exhibiting any marks of | 
yeal covtrition and giving in evidence a printed 
paper, to which Lemon's naine wos signed, re- 
flecting pon the conduct of the Managers in pe- 
euliarly offensive lanzuage —Mr, Raine addressed 
the Court at considerable length, in extenuation. 
He was assured that the contrition expressed in 
the affidavits was real, and that the defendants 
had received a lesson which they wouid remenber 
during the rest of their lives. He had not wished 
to give any contentious opposition to the motion 











for the Rule, anc this he did by the direction of 
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his clients. Ie bad offered on the trial to fet 
judgment go by default, if the opposite counsct 
would give up the charge of conspiracy. That 

charge was given up by the direction of the 
Learned Judge ; and if the offer of the defendants 
had been accepted, the farther trouble to the pro- 
seention would have been totally saved —The 
Attorney-General, in reply, lamented that persons 
who were able to produce such charaeter as the 
defendants, should have thrown themselves into 
the situation in which they then stood. There 
was no doubt of the conspiracy, It was not ne= 
cessary to constitute that offence that men should 
assemble in a room, and enter into resolutions. 
If it could be proved that they were acting to- 
gether—if any evil thing could be proved to re- 
sult from their joint concurrence—the fact of the 
conspiracy was clear and sufficient. The Judge 
had, solely in consideration of the characters of 
these young men, advised the Counsel for the 
Crown to withdraw the charge of conspiracy. 
But this was merely an act of lenity on the side 
of the prosceution, and no proof of innocence = 
this could not therefore avail the defendants, 
The Attorney-General concluded by trusting that 
those rioters would not be suffered to depart from 
the Court without learning that riots at a theatre 
were not more innocent than riots any where 
else, and that they must he liable to the same 
punishment.—Lord Ellenhorough desired the de- 
fendants to be brought: up for sentence on the 
third of December.—They were brought into 
Court again on that day, when Mr. Justice Grose 
addreased them :—They were found guilty of » 
very during and outrageous breach of the peace, 
which might have bees attended with the most 
extensive and alarming consequence in s0 popu- 
lous and opulent a town as Liverpool. From the 
evidence on the trial, it appeared that the mode 
which they adopted to nuke the Managers comply 
ith their demands was rioting so as to stop the 
performance. In a country where every maa 

inight set his own value on his labour, and where 

no man was compelled to accept it hat aceordiug 

to what he thought labonr worth, it was not to he 

allowed that riot should make any part of the 

dealing. All the prisoners were highly culpable, 

but there was a ditlere in their crime, ‘Tbe 

Court taking all the circumstances into their cons 

sideration, would now order and adjudge that 

Abraham |emon and Charles Rowlandson should 

be contined in the Castle eof Lancaster for twelve 

months; Jobu Robinson Molyneux, and Thowas 

‘Tarver, for three months; Barton Wilson und 

Matthew Carter, for two months exch, in the sume 

Castle of Lancaster. 
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House or Lorps, Thursday, Nov. 20 
Lordships met, iu pursuance tu their adjourn 
ment of the 15th just. ‘Lhe attendance w 
tremely anmerous, even greater than that of their 
last assembly. Camden moved that the 
paper containing the report be lid, by their Lord- 
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ships’ leave, on the table of the House. The 
question was accordingly put by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and unanimously agreed to.—Farl Cam- 
den then moved, “ That, by leave of the House, 
the Report be rend,”—Agreed to.-The Clerk im- 
mediately read the Report, which contained eight 
questions proposed by the Privy Council, and 
the answers returned by the several Physicians.— 
The substance of the examination of the Phy- 
sicians will be found in the following speech by 
Lord Liverpool. 

The Earl of Liverpool.=“‘ My Lords, your 
Lordships have now heard the Report of the ex- 
amination of His Majesty’s Physicians, taken on 
oath before the Privy Council; and it remains for 
your Lordships to decide what conduct shall be 
pursued upon the present important occasion. 
That examination has produced for your Lord- 
ships’ consideration three very moterial facts; 
namely, first, His Majesty's present incapacity to 





business ; secondly, an unanimous belief that 
His Majesty will recover; but, lastly, no eer- 
tainty as tothe precise period of the disorder’s 


duration. My Lords, lam very ready to admit .| 


there are considerable difficu which inust 
arise, and considerable inconveniences which 
must result to the Stateard the Country in the 
present unfortunate situation of afluins. ‘The evils 
on the une hand are certainly great which attend 
tie suspension of the persoual exercise of the 











ou 





Executive Power ; but [think no man can doubt | 


of the public inconveniences which might result, 
if we were hastily to proceed to supply the defect 
of that suspension. In such difficultics we are 
Jamentably and unavoidably involved ; and it 





remains for your Lordships’ wisdom, aud the cor- | 


rect exercise of your judgment, to decide what 
steps we ought to pursue, aud what wou'd be most 
conducive to the welfare of the country. In the 
chuice of evils, we are compelled to adept that , 
which necessity dictates, and which politically 
may be found to be the most expedicut. Your | 
Lordships need not be informed of the impor 
auce of the present question, and the doubts and 
didiculties which must occur in the exereise of ; 
our duty, 
following motion, ‘That this House do now 
adjourn to Thursday the isth day of next De- 
cember.”—Lord Grenville, ia a very eloquent 
and argumentative specch, expressed his snrprize 
that no arguments should have been adduced to, 
shew the necessity of his Majesty's Ministers ; 
proposing the present measure. ‘They would i 
persuade their Lordships tu turn their Lacks upon | 
the King and upen the country; they would | 
bring the Constitution into contempt; they + 
svould realize the aspersions of libellers, that our | 
housted liberties were vanished into vir, and that 
Parliaments were ¥ 
did not exist. The fact of the incapneity of the 
King was not constitutionally before them, for 
they onght to examine for themselves, and had 
ko right to take their evidence from the statement | 






























1 shall conclude by submitting the! 


's Where freedom of debate |} 


{ of the Privy Council, ‘The Council, indeed, in 
proposing the questions ag they had done, had 
"usurped a power which, in their oaths and ap- 
pointments, was never granted to them.—The 
Lord Chancellor said he rose under considerable 
difficulties, for, however, other Lord Chancellors 
and high authorit’es bad affixed the Great Seal 
to Letters Putent, yet he did not think himself 
authorised to affix it to the Commission without 
having the Sign Manual of His Majesty. Hf he 
hud acted wrong he wished their Lordships to dee 
cide. He had acted according to his conscience, 

| and that told him he bad acted as he ought. 
il Their Lordships would bear in their recollection 
‘that the Monarchy was hereditary—that he wae 
‘King in his infancy—his old age—aud iu his 
‘sickness; and if they took that away from him, 
|| they did away with his authority altogether, 
Many of their Lordships might differ from him, 
but he deticd any man to say that he ought to 
adopt any measure which his conscience and oh- 
servation disapproved of. The true question 
was, whether the House should or should not ad- 
| journ for fourteen days, If the melancholy co- 
nity should hang over them, he would put his 
hand upon his breast and say, that at the present 
time his feelings would not allow him to vote: 
agninst the udjournment ; but ifat the expiration 
of the fourteen days the same calamity existed, he 
pledged himselr to be the forev.ost amongst their 
Lordships to oppose another adjournment.—H is 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex said, it wae 
with the greatest onxicty he rose. On the ques- 
| Gon for the lust adjournment he voted for it, be. 
cause he knew if his Roya! Father had been able 
to have affixed his Sign Manual to the Commis. 
sion, it was his intention that Parliament should 
he prorogued to that day; but he should now 
vote for the Amendinent, as he had the utmost 
anxiety to know in whose hands the person of. 
His Majesty was to be placed; and he was alsa 
ctuxious that every eare should be tuken of his 
anthority, that it should be restored to him, on 
j his return to health, as nnsullied as when he lnid 




















itdown —Their Lordships then divided on the 
Amendinent, when there appeared—Contents, wu. 
Non Contents, 88 —Majority against the 
Amendment 32.—The original question wae 


then carried, and their Lordships adjouved to 
the 15th of December. 

Hovsrk of Commons, Thursday, Nov. 
Mr. Sceretary Ryder observed, that his Majesty 
Ministers had thonght it their duty to cali tne 
Physicians be‘ore the Board of Privy Council, 
with the view of obtaining from them a stateae nt 
of their opinious—a copy of that statement Le 








hetd in his hand, and having no means of eon. 
veying to the House any ration eqaally su- 
thentic and accurate, he begged tenve to iton 
the table, inorder that it wight be vead py the 
Clerk It was read by the Clerk.— ihe Chan 
cellur of the Exchequer rose, and thus addressed 
the Honse :—t* The have beard the exe 
jaminations that have been wade before the Privy 
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Council yesterday and this day, and the depo- 
sitions of the Physicians who are in attendance 
upon his Majesty ; I think it now necessary to 
atate what ought to be, and, I trust, will be, the 
conrse of proceeding to be followed upon the 


present occasion. Jt must be lighly satisfactory ' 


to every one here, and to all hig Majesty's sub- 
jects throughout the land, to find that there has 
been an unanimous concurrence of the Physicians 
with respect to the great probability of his Ma- 
jesty’s recovery. However varied the language 
of these medical gentlemen may have been, the 
sentiments of them all are nearly the same, with 
some shades of diflerence in point of strength in 
some parts of the answers compared with others ; 
bat still there is a confident expectation of His 
Majesty's recovery—Some of the Physicians 
carry that confidence to as great a degree of cer- 
tainty as can well be stated upon a subject like 
Abis, which is liable to all the uncertainty inci- 
dent to human affairs. Upon the next point upon 
which they have been examined—one not less 
important to the feelings and happiness of His 
Majesty's subjects—I mean His Mujesty’s re- 
covery in such a manner as to enable him to trans- 
act public business—I would refer the House to 
what has been stated by Dr. Heberden and Dr. 
Baillie. The first of them, in giving his opini- 
on, expresses himself as to the present integrity 
of His Majesty's faculties. Dr. Baillie states, 


that he forms that opinion which he gives from ‘ 


the general symptoms of His Majesty’s disorder, 
and upon perceiving that there had been no fail- 
ure of His Majesty's faculties, or in the sound- 
ness of His Majesty’s constitution. Upon these 
grounds, therefore, we may have reason to in- 
dulge the hope of his Majesty's recovery, not 
only in point of bodily health, but that his Ma- 
jesty will recover sufficient strength of mental 
faculties to cnable him to discharge the dutics of 
bis high situation —Mr. Perceval concluded with 
moving, ‘“ That this House do at its rising ad- 
journ to this day fortnight."—Mr. Whitbread, 
Sir Francis Burdett, ond other Members opposed 
the motion, the House divided. There appeared 
for the Question Ayes, 233 ;—Noes, 129.—Ma- 
jority in favour of Ministers, 104.—Adjourned at 
ten o’clock to the 13th of December. 








Drep.—Nov, 18th, the Comtesse De Lille, 
Queen of France. At nine o’clock on Monday 
morning, the c6th, the service for the dead began 
atthe Roman Catholic Chapel, King-street, Port- 
man-square. The French Princes arrived at ten, 
the Foreign Ambassadors between eleven and 
twelve. The coffin was placed in the middle of 
the chapel, covered with crimson velvet, and 
highly ornamented ; in an escutcheon were the 
arms of France and Savoy, and the Crown of 
France was placed at the head ; it was surrounded 
‘with forty lighted tapers. At the head of thy 
eoffin stood the Duke d’Avery, as having the 
charge of the crown; and near him Pere Elisse, 


a8 Surgeon to her Mijesty ; at the foot, next te 
ithe altar, stood the Compte de la Chatre, as 
;' Commissary of the King of France, and near 
him the Compte de Nantouillet, as Muster of 
the Ceremonies. On the right, on a row of rail- 
ed seats, were the French Princes, Monsieur, 
the Duke D’Angouleme, the Luke de Berry, the 
it Prince de Conde, and the Duke de Bourbon; 
\" and below thei their respective Officers. Mr. 
' De Broval, as representative of the Duke of 
Orleans, sat on the left of the Princes, On the 
| left of the coffin, and opposite the French Princes, 
' was another row of seats for the Foreign .\mbas- 
sadors. Below them were the Great Dignituries 
‘of the ancient French Military and Chivalric 
Orders. The service was performed by Mr. Dal- 
bignac, Bishop of Angouleme; there were also 
present the Archbishop of Rheims, the Bishops of 
| Sisteron, Digne, Nantes, Tardes, Rhodez, Aire, 
H Usez, Blois, and Montpelier. The cards of ad- 
mission for. the Abbey were simply for “ the 
funeral of the Comtesse De Lille.” From the 
chapel to the hearse the coffin was borne by 
| twelve Knights of St. Louis, and the pall sup- 
ported by four Dames d’Honneur. The proces- 
1] sion then began in the following order :—Thir- 
teen men on horsebuck ; a mute with feathers on 
horseback ; a coach and six with the four Dames 
d@’Honneur—Mesdames la Duchesse de Pienne, 
la Duchesse de Coigny, la Comtesse de Nar- 
bonne, and la Comtesse de Mesnard. Another 
coach and six, with persons of the household. 
Gardes de Corps on foot, headed by one of their 
Officers. A mourner ona fully caparisoned 
horse, carrying on a cushion the crown of France, 
covered with black crape. The hearse drawn by 
six horses, and adorned with a profusion of 
plumes. Inthe chapel the same ceremony was 
observed as at St. Denis, and the cards of ad- 
mission were for ‘The Funeral of the Queen 
of France.” Then followed the French Princes 
in mourning coaches ond six, followed by the 
principal French Nobility. After the mourning 
coaches came that of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, drawn by six horses, and 
conducted by his Highness’s state coachman, 
with three footmen and two pages; the coaches 
ofall the Royal Dakes followed, according to theit 
seniority ; as also two coaches and six of the Mar- 
quis of Buckingham’ ; those of the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, of Mr. Perceval,and all the other Ministers; 
those of the Foreign Ambassadors; of several Eng- 
lish Noblemen and Gentlemen. The Dean of 
Westminster, as head of the Chapter, received 
the body at the entrance of the church ; the 
avenues and the ailes being guarded and lined by 
the battalion of volunteers of St. Jobn and St, 
Margaret’s, commanded by Major Jones, & 
requiem was sung by the full choir, accompanied 
by the organ; and after the ceremony, the re- 
remains of the Princess were deposited in the 
vault with those of the Duke of Montpensier, om 
the south-west side of King Kenry Vil.’s chapel. 
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PROVINCIALS. 
INCLUDING REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES, ke. 
IN THE SEVERAL COUNTIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 





CORNWALL. 

An eagle was shot a few days ago, on Tredake, 
Cornwall, whilst feeding on the carcase of 0 
‘wheep. It was three feet long, from the extre- 
mities of its billand tail. The expansion of its 
wings was six feet ten inches. Its body, neck, 
and head, were brown; their plumage elegantly , 
variegated with shades of darker brown. When, 
examined, the feathers on its head and neck were : 
barrow and sharp pointed, and white, except their 
points, which were very brown. The feathers on 
its body were white, diversified with pale brown ; 
their extremities very dark brown. The feathers j 
io the pinions of its wings were black; those 
next to them brown, and the rest whitc, here and 
there shaded with pale brown; their extremities 
dark brown. The feathers in its tail were four- | 
teen inches long, almost all white, spotted, parti- | 
ally, with light brown; their extremities very 
dark brown. Its thighs were covered with ‘red- ' 
dish brown feathers, and its legs partly with; 
feathers of the same celour. Its feet were yellow; 
its tocs armed with long, curved, black talons. Its 
Dill was curved and black, and from the appear- | 
ance of its bill, talons, and feathers, the bird was | 
young. When this 1 ty nerial adventurer de- 
ecended on the sheep 
crows feeding thereon, in haste, with shrill chat- | 
-ter ond dreadful cries, forsook their prey, and: 
songht shelterin the nearest trees and thickets. | 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The Theatre at Plymouth Dock, opened with 
the tragedy of Jane Shore, and the farce of Lock 
and Key. The house having been newly painted 
and decorated, the Manager thought proper to 
raise the price of admission—the Boxes from ss. 
to 4s. and the Pit from us. toos. 6d. with an ad- 
ditional sixpence on the half price admission to 
the Boxes. A great number of orders were dis- 
tributed among the Manager's friends, and the 
iret three acts of the play went off tolerably tran- 
quil; but on the admission of half-price, ascene 
of riotand confusion commenced, which could 
not be exceeded by the height of the O. P. war in 
the metropolis. [t was quite impossible to heara 
word of the performance. Apples, oranges, half- 
pene, sticks, and even glass bottles, flew about 
in every direction, to the imminent risk ofa num- 
ber of lives. The most active among the advo- 
cates of ©. P. werea body of sailors, headed by 
sever] Midshipmen, who all seemed determined 
to conquer or die. Matters at last began to wear 
soserions an aspect, thata military detachment 
was sent for, and introduced on the stage. No 
sooner, howeve: , had they made their appearance, 
than the sailors rushed ou the stage in a body, and, 
regardless of the tixed bayonets, drove the soldiers 
fcom the stage, and kept possession of it them- 

















H 
!| gave out that he had received a living in the 
! county of Suffolk, of soul. per annum, and that 
‘ relationin the East had left him a fortune of 


rease, the magpies and | 





selves for aconsiderable time. Other parties of 
them took their stations in the Pit and Boxes, and 
there appeared every disposition both in them and 
the other advocates of O. P. to do serious mis- 
chief to the house, which had already felt the 
effects of their vengeance. At last the Manager 
finding the opposition to the new prices so gene- 
ral and strong, came forward, and, having with 
difficulty obtained a hearing, informed the au- 


|} diene that the prices of admission should be re- 
|, duced to their former standard. 


This speech was 
hailed with three cheers, and the audience shortly 
after separated. Several persons were severely 
bruised, but no lives were lost. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Diep.—Mr. J. Wharton, of Appleby Carr. 
Side, inthe county of Lincoln, on Wednesday, 
Noy. 14, atthe age of 34: when only 13 years of 
age he weighed 13 stone, and continued to in- 
crease in weight a stone each year, till he was 30 
years old. His coffin resembling a large trough, 
was so capacious, that a side of the house was 
taken down to permit its egress. Mr. Wharton, 
though a considerable farmer, had"not a waggom 
wide enough to held this immense repository, 
which was six feet broad at the shoulders. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

An extraordinary scene of viliainy has recently 
been detected in one of the Western counties :— 
A young man, who devoted his time to the acqui- 
sition of pugilism, while his family supposed he 
was studying Divinity at Oxford, some time ego 





90,0001. To confirm these assertions, he fabri- 


‘ cated the necessary documents, and kept up an 


ostensible correspondence with the gentleman 
who gave him the living, and who apparently re- 
plied with great punctuality to his letters, and 
always according to his wishes; which he took 
the surest way of accomplishing, by writing the 
answers himself, and sending them to an agent im 
London, to be returned to him in the country, or 
sent to those whom he intended to make the chief 
dupes of his frands. So ably was his plan matur- 
ed, that he imposed on a respectable solicitor ia 
London, and made him instrumental to the com- 
pletion of it. By these means, and the expensive 
style in which he lived, he contrived to raise seve- 
ral thousands in the metropolis, by granting an- 
nuities at alow price; and in the conotry, by 
bills drawn in the name of the supposed donor of 
the living, ona respectable banking-honse. Some 
short time since he seduced young lady, under 
a promise of marriage ; and defrauded the brother 
of a respectable person’s danghter, with whom he 
intermarried, about six weeks ago, of 1000l. te 





compromise, us hesaid, theaffair. He absconded 
ysago, leaving his wife in a very unenvi- 
on; but great hopes are entertained of 
his apprehension. When he went off he wore 
the habit of a clergyman, in which character he 





voluntarily officiated, and married several couple, | 
without having taken, as it is. firmly believed, | 


holy orders. He is a tall geuteel young man, 
about 25 years of age. 
SUSSEX. 

Lately as an orderly dragoon was going with 
dispatches from Hastings to Bexhill, he was de- 
ceived by the water overflowing the causeway 
‘between the two dykes at Bulyeahythe, and rode 
into the flood, where, for want of assistance, we 
Are concerned to state, he was unfortunately 
drowned. The horse contrived to regain the 
wanseway, nigh to where he had so fatally for his 
rider, plunged from it, and doubtful of footing 
beyond the spot he occupied, he there remained 
until he was discovered, and condacted through 
“the water, some time after day-light, on the fol- 
-lowing morning. The cap of the deceased was 
floating not very far from where the horse was 
-standing, by means of which the body was soon 
found aud taken out of the water, and has been 
.since interred with military honours, 

: YORKSHIRE. 

As Mr. Thomas Laybourn, auctioneer, was 
‘exhibiting gouds to sule at the Lamb public- 
‘house, at Scarborough, ina room above the cellar, 
having-got as faras he thonght he could in the 
price of an article, and was repeating as usual the 

words  Going—Goiug—Gone,”—the floor of 
- the room gave way, when behold, poor Mr. L. his 
clerk, and a number of the company were instantly 
precipitated into the cellar below. We are bappy 
, to say, thot Mr. L. his clerk, and friends, had a 
-suferesurrection, to the no small satisfaction of 
‘those whe witnessed the quick descent. 

The swa!l sum of three shillings was lately 
conveyed iniy a shop in Sheffield. Jt was enclos- 
ed ins piece of puper, on which @ memorandam 
‘Was written, that the person who had sent it had 
fraudulcntiy obtained that amount, several years 
ugo, from those to whem it was addressed; and 
it wus further intimated, that restitution was one 
step towards true repentance. ‘Ibis conscienti- 
ous act deserves record beth for warning and ex- 
ample.—Siuce this paragraph was written, on- 
other shopkeeper has exhibited @ similar note, in 
.the same hand, enclosing half-a-crown which he 
chad also received. Jt was conviction under a 
sermon that wrought this change in the feelings 
efthe unknown penitent. 

-_— 
IRELAND. 

The distressing and delicate subject to which 
we have to advert, isthe violentand sudden death 
. (We are at present unwilling to say murder) of a 
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most respectable gentlewoman in the town of 
Eyrecourt. It appears that Mrs. M———, one of 
| the sisters of G—— E——, Esq. a geatleman of 
considerable consequence, who bas been, upon 
mere occosions than one, a candidate for the 
Parliamentary representation of this county, and 
who js, at this moment, a Lieutenant Colonel io 
| the cousty of Galway militia, was fonnd dead in 
i) ber own house on the 13th November. The 
Messrs, E-—~ (her brothers) either sespecting, or 
:| perfectly satisfied in their mind, thatshe had been 
murdered by Mr. M-—~, her own husband, 
caused him to be confined tu Lis house, in which 
the melancholy catastrophe had occurred. The 
suaid servants of the house, three in number, they 
also caused to be appreherded aad confined in 
Bridewell, for the purpose of compelling them to 
discover the manser in which their mistress had 
come by her death, as she had dined a very short 
time previous to her decease, apperently in ss 
good health as she had everenjoyed. A Coroner's 
Inquest was holden on the body on the morniug 
of the 14th (the day after death), when the Jury 
after having deliberated during the entire of that 
day, returned the verdict of ‘*Sudden death!” If 
the object of the Jury éa findiag this singular and 
extroordimary verdict was to exculpate Mr. 
M.—- from the imputations under which that 
unfortanate gentleman laboured, the object was 
not accomplished. His liberation did pot follow. 
The brothers of the deceased bad procared and 
brought forward evidence against the accused, 
clearer than that which they had previously sub- 
mitted to the Jury,and hud bimcontinued in cus- 
tody until the folowing Saturday (the 17th) om 
which day the was to have been transmitted to this 
, town under a strong military escort, to be con- 
| fined in the eounty gaol, for the purpose of 
| abiding his trial for the alleged murder; but at 
| 11 o'clock ou the morniog of the last mentioned 
day, the prisoner effected his escape, and though 
immediate and diligent search had been made, be 
j has not since been discovered. It is said that a 
very young child of both parties, was the oaly 
witness to this melancholy tragedy, aud this 
child, we understand, says that the death of 
Mrs. M——, who was far advanced in preg- 
nancy, was occasioned by a kick in the stowach 
j which she received from her husband, in conse- 
quence of sowe trifling altercation caused by a 
difference of opinion upon some immaterial sub- 
ject ofa domestic nature. We have also learned 
that Mr. M——~ acknowledges that he was irri- 
tated to give the fatal hick, but adds, that it hap- 
pened on the morning of the day on which the 
lady died, and from thence infers that it did not 
cause her death; andioa letter which be wrote 
and left behind him, we understand he jntimates 
his intention of coming forward in due time, te 
abide his trial.—(Galway Chron.) 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE, LATE QUEEN OF FRANCE:: “ 


a 


Tris lady, as.celebrated for her beauty {{ command it.- Success, that sometimes waita . 
‘ae for ber misfortunes, was.the daughter of || upon ignorant audacity, they erqwned with . 
the late Emperer of Germany, and his Queen || laurels; and the misfortune, which neither 
Maria Theresa. She was the sister of the pre- || wisdom, experienee, or activity, caw always 
sent Queen of Naples, and auat to the pre- |! prevent they consigned to the scaffojd.. It hae 
sent Emperor of Germany. Her grand niece, || been asserted by those whose assertions will . 
- the Empress Louisa Napoleon, wife of Bons- || always receive -attention, though they do net 
parte, is uow seated upon the throue of|} alwaye carry conviction, that if the powers of 
Frauce, from which Louis KVI. the-hus- || Europe, but especially those..who remained 
band of Antvuinette, was dragged to imprisun- || neutral, had interposed with calmness and 
ment ‘wud murder. The, train of,sufferings |} moderation in favour of. Loyis XVL and the - 
" which Marie Antumette underwent, together || Queen, they would bave been gaved at least 
with her husband, are recorded in the page of || from death. To this opinion we cannebassent.. 
modern history, ie which her individual mis- |] On the contrary, every circomatance connect- 
fortanes. occupy a distinguished. portion.— |] ed with that event—-the views of the, predomi- 
We sbali not detail them ; and, as our.limits | nent -party in the Convention at the time; 
will not allow us to say much, we sball fix the || their epicit, character, and conduct, all tao 
attention of our readers upon the conclading |j clearly prove, that they ,would. bave. treated 
seene of the life of this celebrated woman. { the interference of other powers as they did . 
- It is at once melancholy, awful, and instrac- |] thatof Spain; they.would have passed from . 
tive. > their applications tq the order ef the day. 
The.goveroment of France.was now become.| Respettiug their creel treatment during thejr 
& goveroment of blood, to be sustained by the | confinemeyt, as well as. the, mock trial by 
terrors of the guillotine, the universal engine i which they were brought to the scaffuld, there 
of the ambitioas and sanguinary rulers of that | is byt one opipion among allranks of peuple 
country. It.was employed to remove those | in every part of Eurppe. The injustice of 
who were obnoxivus, to destroy those who || their sentence has never heen. doubted fora 
. weresuspected,andtg punish those who,though | moment by any reflecting mind... It is impon- 
. Shey deserved good fortune, eguld, not always) sible to deceive mankind by denominating | 
No. XIV. Vel. II—N.S., Uy. ‘ 
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Louis a traitor and a tyrant; it is impossible 
to prevent the whole civilized world from per- 
ceiving the contrast between the magnanimous 
resignation of an innucent victim, aud the fe- 
rocious ambition of his accusers and assasins. 
The Queen had been sometime separated 
from her family in the Temple. In the night 
of the first of August, stte was suddenly, and 
in the most cruel and insulting manoer, re- 
moved to the Conciergerie, a prisod destined 
for the reception of the vilest malefactors. 
‘There she was treated with a degree of wan- 
ton and savage barbarity, of which we know 
not how tu conceive the motive, uniess it was 
doped that its severity might save her perse- 
cutors the furms of a trial, or that it would 
familiariae the people with humiliated royalty. 
The cell in which she was immured was only 
eight feet square ; her bed an hard mattrass 
of straw, aud her food of the meanest kind; 
while she was never suffered the privilege of 
being alune, two suldiers being appointed to 
watch ber wight and day, without the iuter- 
tmission of a moment. After aconfinement of 
ten weeks in this loathsome dungeon, while 
preparations were making for her trial, she, 
at length, appeared befure the revolutionary 
tribunal. The act of accusation was of great 
aength, heavily charged with the most calum- 
tating expressions ; and ia which the royal 
object of its horrid criminstions, was repre- 
wented as having beet the cause of every real 
‘or supposed catamity which bad bappeved 
to Franeé, from the time of her arrival there 
‘to that moment. She was charged, among 
‘other things, with dissipating the public re- 
‘venue; with sending to her brother two bund- 
“ved millions of livres, as 8 reliefin his war with 
the Turks; with bolding a correspondence 
with fureiga powers, and invVitiog them to at- 
tack Beance; with causing a famine, aud 
kiodling.s civil war in the realm; and, at 
-length, te complete the ateasare of thefully 
ae well a8 the atrocity of her accusers, she 
‘was charged with an incestaous commerce, 
“with ber ewn som, « bhiid of eight yéars of 
age. ‘ : , a Bone 
Of these various chatges, not ome was 
proved, which must appear to be somewhat 
extraordinary, when it is considéred how easy 
it wag to procure evidence to any charge, and 
oaths to support any evidence: The trial, 
however, was condacted with some appear. 
ance of formality, but the sentence was -al- 
ready ‘prepared! and Marie Antuinette may 
be said to have been condenined to die; at the 
moment when she appeared before bet judges. 
On being icformed, by the president of the 
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tribunal, that she must submit te the same 
fate which her august husband had already 
suffered, she did not discover the least emo- 
tion; and her aspect lost nothing of that dig- 
nity which it displayed in every circumstance 
of ber misfortunes. She had probably an- 
ticipated ber fate, and therefure met it with 
calmness and resignation. 1 is natural to 
suppose, that she might consider it as the 
end of her troubles; and what could there be 
in life for ber, which wou!d uot make her 
sigh to chauge for that state, where the wicked 
cease from trottbling, and the weary are at 
rest. During her trial, amidst the most uggra- 
vating mortification, and wanton insult, us- 
der the accusation of crimes of which sbe was 
altogether innocent, or could not commit; 
she submitted with the patience that became 
her sad condition, and answered with a spirit 
that marked her elevated nature. Though 
she was wholly unprepared to meet, as sbe 
was uninformed of, the circumstances of her 
accusation, she dfsplayed great presence of 
tnind, penetration, and ability, in every part 
of the preveedings against hee; and, rising 
as itwere, above herself, when the charge ef 
incest was brought against her, she appealed 
to those around her who were mothers, as (0 
the possibitity of the crime. 

The advocates assigned to plead ber cause 
were afraid to do their duty ; er, knowing how 
vain their efiorts would prove, let ber pass 
audefended to her fate. Sbe retired from the 
hall without attering a word to the court er 
the people ; and at four o'clock -in the mora- 
img, was re-conducted to ber dungeon. , 

At five, the drums beat to erms im every 
part of the citys ite whole military furce was 
ina state of preparation; cannon were pleat- 
ed iu the squares, and af the extremities of 
the bridges; ‘and at ten nameroes patrols 
passed: through the streets. 

At half past eleven, the Queen was brought 
vut of prison, and, like an ordinary malefac- 
tor, was conducted; iu a common cart, tu the 
place of execution.’ Her hair was entirely cut 
off from the tack of her head, ‘which was 
covered with a smatl white oxp3 eke worea 
white undress; her hauds were tied behind 
her, and she sat with her back tothe horses. 
The executioner was seated om her right; 
and, on the left, was a constitutidmat. priest. 
The cart wau escorted by numerous detach- 
ments of horse and feet, Henatiot, Rousio, 
and Boulanzer, Generate of the revolationary 
army, preceded hy numeroue ataff-efficers, 
rode before it.. An immense mob of -people, 
in which the wonten appeared to predominate, 
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erowded the streets, insulted the Queen, and 
vociferated, ‘© Long live the republic.” She 
seldom cast her eyes upon the populace, and 
regarded with indifference, if sbe at all regard- 
ed, the great armed force of 30,000 men, which 
lined the etrects in duuble ranks. They who 
had seen her in the former part of her life, 
ould not but observe the altered state of her 
countenance, and what a sad change sorrow 
had made in that seat ofanimation and heaaty. 
Her spirits »ppeared to be calm, and she cou- 
versed with the priest, who was seated by her, 
with an air of decent submission, but without 
the least appearance of anguish or dejection. 
She ascended the scaffuld with much haste, 
and seeming impatience, andthen turned her 
eyes with apparent emotion towards the gar- 
den of the Thuilleries, one uf the many scenes 
of ber former greatness. 

At half past twelve the guillotine severed 
ber head from her bady, which the execu. 
tioner exhibited all streaming with blood, 
from the four corners of the scaffald ta an 
inveterate aud insatiable multitude. 

Thus perished, in the 38th year uf her age, 
Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, who had 
enjoyed all the good the world cauld give, and 
fuffered all the evil it can inflict. Of impe- 
rial origin, she was destined to share one of 
the most splendid thrones on earth: there 
she continued till she attained her meridian 
height, when she wae plunged to the lowest 
depth of human misery, to the dungeon and 
death of the meancst criminal. At such an 
age, with such native vivacity and fascinating 
grace, to be a sovereign in such a country, to 
be surrounded by such a court, and to be dn- 
infected by its fullies, is not to be. expected 
from human nature. Her character seems to 
have been formed for heroism and for virtue, 
and in those moments, which succeeded her 
brighter- days, she knew how ta practise 
them. 

* Amid all the studied insult, and various 
frueltics with which she was treated by the 
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villains who presided at her mock trial, she 
manifested that firmness which was an inhe- 
rent quality of her nature. 

We bave no doubt that. her errors have 
heen greatly miaguified by the tongue of ca- 
lumny ; but even, if amidst the spicndour of 
her life ste should have been subject to re- 
proach, the period of her adversity has re 
deemed it; and every futyre age will accom- 
pany the reficction of her sed fute, with the 
iningled tear of respect and commiseration. 

The corpse of this ill-fated Queen was im- 
mediately conveyed to 9 grave filled with 
quick lime, in the chorch-yard called de Iq 
Madcleine, where the remains of Lquis XVI. 
had been interred with the same privation of 
pious regard or decent ceremonial, 

It has also been said, from an authority 
which commands a respectful attention, that, 
when the Queen returned from ber trial to 
the dungeon, reason at once abandoned her, 
and did not resume its powers, to render ber 
sensible of the spectacle she exhibited to 4 
people, who had once followed her with de- 
light and acclamation. The conversation she 
held with the priest, in her passage to the 
guillotine, is represented as being forcigu ta 
any subject connected with his functions ; and 
it is added, that when she ascended the scaf- 
fold, she expressed a disappointment, as she 
louked towards the Thuillcries, at not seeing 
her children there, 

It could be of no consequence to the de- 
parted spirit of Marie Antoinette, when she 
had been consigned ta the mansions of rest, 
what were the final troubles of her life; but 
existing humanity may feel a satisfaction on 
reflecting that her murderers were, in some 
degree, frustrated in this last act of cruelty ; 
and that she suffered the stroke, without feel 
ing the horrors of their vengeauce. , 

‘This relation, if it should be correctly true, 
takes nothing from ber character: she hag 
already acted in all ber sufferings with = dig- 
nity wortby of her uame and race. 


Ver 





’ ‘RETROSPECT OF 


THE FINE ARTS. 


————————— 


PAINTING, ARCHITECTURE, AND ‘SCULPTURE, FOR THE YEAR 1610. 


—— 


Trere is a more apparent and intimate 
‘edanection between the prosperity of a com- 
mmuvity and the Arts which embellish the so- 
cial fabrick, thun superficial observers cao 
understand, or are willing to allow. If the 
gteatness of a nbtion, as it assuredly does, 
depends upon those generous virtues and 
more magnanimoas qualities, which have their 
root iu industry and love of country ; if there 
are the natural hinges apoo which {ts charac- 
ter, and consequent security, eventually turn ; 
it cannot, however, be denied, that without 
the culfivation of those arts, from which is 
derived that geuius which gives grace and elc- 
gance to the rude operations of industry, and 
embellishes the workshop of the manufacturer | 
aud artizan with the beaatics of imagination | 
and taste,—without this auxiliary, this alli-; 
ance of imagination and industry, a nation 
may be laborious, but it will never be po- 
lished; it may be warlike, but it will never be 
great; it may be rich, but it will never be ele- 
gant. In aword, the encouragement of the 
Arts, by aliberal and discriminate patronage, 
may be ranked amonget those minor duties 
which spring from an enlightened and gene- 
rous patriotism. The cultivation of the Arts 
fives a new spirit to commerce, aud, concar- 
ring with morals, softens the manners of a 
people, and renders them more obedient to 
the laws which govera them. 

Zn England it has been a just subject of 
complaint, that, with ‘the exception of Por- 
trait Painting, very little encouragement has 
“been given to the higher departments of the 
Fine Arts. The nobility of the country, from 
whom such patronage might reasonably be 
expected, have rather been enemies (ban pa- 
trons of living genius. This hostility aod 
annatural neglect towards the merit which ex- 
iste around them cannot be altogether charged 
upon a want of that sensibility aud judgment 
which are necessary to appreciate the works 
-of the pencil. It has its origin rather in self- 








accident, purchase, or ‘hereditary transmis- 
sions. These collections they are accustomed 
to consider as valuable, scarcely upon any 
other consideration than that they are filled 
with the productions of the Italian and Fle- 
mish Schools of two er three centuries past, 
They estimate them solely as the works of off 
masters. They have little other recommenda- 
tion than their age, and are, otherwise, not 
much understood by them. These collec- 
tions, moreover, are deemed valuable in ae- 
other poiut of view. They are appreciated as 
a part, and by no means an insignificant part 
of their personal wealth. Their fortunate 
possessors are always calculating their worth, 
and having them surveyed and appraised as 
frequently as the timber on-their estates. 

1s it any wonder, then, that they should be 
jealous of the encroachments of the modern 
pencil-upon the value of their property? That 
they shoald dread its rivalry in the field of 
taste; that they should obstruct its progress 
of competition with the ancient-masters. They 
fear that the encouragement of hving merit 
-might diplace the old masters, aud diminish 
by iuevitable consequence the value of their 
collections, and the worth of their personal 
estate of paint and canvas. With this appre- 
hension predominant in their minds, they are 
inflexible to applications addressed to their 
patriotism for the purpuse of stimulating them 
to encoursge the young artists ‘of their own 
country. As amongst each other, they will 
truck and barter their old pictures, but they 
never suffer a living artist to ubtrude into the 
Lappy-mansions of departed genius. Their 
| picture-rooms are a sort of sepulchre, to 
which there-is no entrance but through the 
gates of death. Its jaws are only thrown open 
to admit the tenant who has the huar of two 
or three centuries upon him—Such is the 
state of patronage in Eugiand, and sach ie the 
teue description (with some few honourable 
exceptions) of the principles of seltishness 





ishness than ignorance. Almost all our noble 
familics have collections of the works of an- | 
vient masters, which bave been acquired by 


and jealousy upon which it moves. 
Notwithstanding this culd reception which 
living genius bas met with in England, there 
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have not been wanting examples of many ge- 
nerous and elevated Professors of the Arts, 
who, in spite of the impediment of narrow 
feelings, and the total absence of all suitable 
patronage, have unintermittedly persevered 
to embellish their country with the works of 
their pencil, and to consult the interests of 
its future grandeur and elegance. Amongst 
these we have chiefly to distinguish the de- 
ceased Mr. Barry, and the example of living 
excellence iu the historical department of 
paiuting, the Prevident, Mr. West, Mr. Fueeli, 
Mr. Smirke, Mr. Loutherbourgh, and Mr. 
Northcote, are to he enrolled in this class. 

la taking a short retrospect of the works of 
art of the year just elapsed we shal! commence 
with Historical Painting. During the past 
year, Mr. West has produced several fine pic- 
tures. There is one which reflects high cre- 
dit upon his powers of composition, and his 
undecaying spirit and accnracy of drawing. 
The subject (we believe it has not been pub- 
licly exhibited) is the Queen of the Amazons led 
captive by Theseus. The idea was suggested by 
Lord Elgin's beantiful and patrivtic spoil of 
the relics of ancient Athens, which his Lord- 
ship, with such infinite trouble and expence 
to himself, bas imported into England, for 
the purpose of submitting to the Professors 
of Art the most finished examples of Greek 
sculpture and architecture —Lord Elgin's col- 
lection contains some of the most perfect re- 
taains of Phidias, and it wae chiefly from these 
relics that Mr. West caught the idea ef the 
present compositien. 

The Amazonian warriors, whether fabulous 
or uot, are represented by sculptors as cutting 
off one of their breasts. The figure which 
Mr. West has drawn of the Amazonian Queen 
is prodigiously grand. The fuce bas a fine 
expression of warlike feeling, chastened and 
softened by female beauty, the character of 
which is sugast and commandiag ; full of dig- 
nity, but wot masculiue. The character, in 
truth, is that of Minerva, but not so cumposed 
and majestic. The various parts of the per 
son, and the jointe of the limbs, are shewn 
with great delicacy through the folds of the 
drapery, which is so judiciously arrauged, 
that each fuld falls upon a joint, or portion of 
the figure, which marks the justnesa uf the 
anatomy, and distinguishes the correctness uf 
the drawing, and fidelity of the outline. This 
is an excellence in Art of great moment. The 
use of drapery is to embellisb, and not to 
hide; it should never conceal the primary 
merit of the Painter, which is that of preserv 
ing an accurate outline ; it should rather dis- 
























play it. Drapery is by many Painters em- 
ployed as @ skreen fur defective drawing, and 
serves tu hide the imperfections of art and neg- 
ligence. The character of Theseus im this 
picture is kept distant from the Herenles on 
one hand, and the more polished heroes of 
Homer (Hector and Achilles) on the other. 
In a word, every part of this picture is dis- - 
criminate, definite, and appropriate. It bas 
no indifference or generality about it. 

Mr. Weet has produced another picture, the 
Escape of Lot and his Family from the Destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. It is a very fine com. - 
position; and is in the style, and rauges an- 
der the class, of the Historical Landscape. 
We hope it will be exhibited in the course of 
theSpring. This subject has often been hand- 
led ; but has never, to our recollection, been 
brought home so forcibly and distinctly as in 
the present Picture. We bope that Mr. West - 
willemploy his able pencil upon scriptural 
subjects of the seme kind, and tbat he will 
give.us a serics of compositions from the Bible, 
shewing the terrible judgments of Heaven - 
upoo the wickedness of mankind. There is 
yet another Picture of thie master, which 
mast conclude our criticism of his labours 
during the past year. The subject is, Christ 
teaches to be humble. 

This Picture we reviewed Jast year whilst 
on Exbibition, but we shall return to it again, 
that we may more forcibly impress it on our 
readers. 

The composition consists of three figures— 
Christ, a little child, and a youthful sister— 
Oar Saviour is here represented by the Painter 
in that distinctive part of his character, asa 
Preacher of Righteousness, enlarging the 
bounds of morai duty by the great Command. 
ment-of Charity, and the practical Lessons of 
Humility—He is therefore, with great pro- 
priety, represented as eddrissing himself to 
mankind, and enforcing his commandmcuts 
by the most familiar and intelligible exam- 
ples. - 

lt was necessary ia forming this subject 
upon the canvas, that the child should not be 
orought forward solitary and onconnected ; 
Mr. West, therefure, bas mmade choice of a 
youthfal sister to accompany the child ; a con- 
nection which maintains the innuceucy of the 
groupe, and produces that purity which any 
other figare, more advanced in life, might in 
some degree have impaired. 








The figure of Christ in this composition is, 
perhaps, without a single exception, the bap- 
piest which has ever been produced—Our Lord 
is teaching humility, and the lesson is finely 





impressed in the “character and “ter cerre- 
sponding movements of the figure ;,.with his 
right hand he geutly holds the ¢chjid, aud with 
his left he points to a say of light whi¢h breaks 
in from tbe upper part of the picture, and ex- 
plains the lesson which he was gddyessing tu 
his disciples. The whole deportment of the 
figure of Christ is that of a dignified bamility, 
perfectly simple, without ert, without osten- 
tation. There is @ fine expressiop in the 
child, yielding with complacency to the will of 
the Saviour, but shewing a timidity and re- 
luctance at leaving the sister. 

In the spbordinate parts of this picture 
there is no departure frum {the simplicity of 
the subject; the beck ground, is quiet end 
unadorned: the drapery of the Saviour is ex- 
pressive of that dignity aod simplicity which 
belong to the externals of such a being. The 
child is nearly naked, to denote its purity; 
and the dress of the sister has the character 
of youth, both in colour and quantity. The 
colour seems arranged in that order which is 
every way sppropriate to the subject, and the 
complexions of the threc characters bave that 
precision and aicety of distinction which serve 
to denote, in each, ita peculiar age and. qua- 
lity; and, es far as colour can express, to 
maintain the just attributes of character, 
witbout any sacrifice of the higher exeelleaces 
of art, 

Mr. Fuseli ie the vext cactist who: comes 
ander examination. He is a man of greet 
genius and extensive learning; but his inveo- 
tiew is too copious to be accurate, and his 
fancy too ardent and vigorous to be elegant 
andexact. Like Barry, be seems to scurn the 
delicacies of painting. He attenvpts nothing 
which possesses « natural charm, or inherent 
power ef delectation of itself. He scorns all 
appeal to the taste and sensibility of-the spec- 
tator; and, like Michael Angelo iy one re 
aspect, though unlike him in all others, be 
aims at the terrible sublime, end would rather 
amaze (no matter how), than please by the 
ordinary means of satisfying theredlecting eye, 
and sober reason. Mr. Fuseli hes produced 
one picture of some importance, which be calls 
Hereules, to deliver Thesexs, assaults azd wounds 
Pluto. 

It must be confessed that this picture con- 
tains that peculiar energy which is seen in the 
works of Mr. Fuseli. The movement of the 
Hercules, as he delivers tbe shaft from bis bow, 
is very finely conceived ; and the emotion of 
_ Pluto, and the alarm of his a(tendants, at the 
” qssault made upon the Monarch of the Shades, 
are represented with surprising sublimity and 
force. The figure of Theseus is very finely 























grouped with the Hercules, ‘and the action of. 
each is appropriate aud well managed. | 

We are disposed to give Mr. Fuseli every . 
praise for undertaking 9 subject of such, miag- 
nitude and dificulty, and which necessarily 3 
made such call upon hip jmagipation; bot 
we lament bis choice of oye of the nogt harsh 
and unmeanjug fictions of poetry. 

Every subject of the pustic kind in- painting 
should have one of these two characteristics + 
it ahould either be a partrai(ure of sumethinug 
strong god determinate in churacter, or should 
appeal to.the eye by what is forcible in igure, 
like the beauty of the Antinous, or the muse 
cular lines of the Gladiator. 

Ju Pluto there is pothing of this ind: we, 
can know uothing of Pluto but through the , 
Heathen Pocts, and vone of them hag given us 
a personal or poetic representation, which as. . 
signe bim any character for, painting. He. is 
a mere Heathen God of sogt and darkness, §, 
strong-backed cual-porter, a warthy put-cour 
pauion of his own boatman Charon, 

How any painter, with the genius of Foseli, , 
could so wholly mistake iu-bis choice of sub- 
ject we are at a loss to comprehend. He had. 
the Jliad before hin. 

Mr. Fuseli secrar to bave chosen this sub-, 
ject, pot with any view to composition or poe- 
tic churacter, but with the sole purpose of 
shewipg the energetic action of the humsg 
figure, and the violence of muscular more- 
ment. 

There was no distinctiog more marked be-, 
tween Rapheel and Michae] Aygelo, than that! 
the farmer always sought to paint mind, aud 
the latter, to shew the powers of bis pencil, 
by delineating motion.. Raphael, in his ac- 
tion of the human figure, gave both body and 
| mind; Michael Angelo little more than mus- 
| cles and motion. Jf Mr. Fuseli had wished 
| to shew his powers in the same way, why not’ 
| have taken Hercules wrestling with Antzus, 
| or teariug up trees by the roots, and tossing 
}tbhem io the air in his madacss? Here he 
would have had an union of passion and force ; 
as itis, he hes given us mere naked mytho- 
logy- 

Mr. Dawes has produced « very good pice, 
ture during the year; the subject is, Andro 
mache implores Ulysses to spare the Life of her 
Bon. : ; : 

It gives us pleasure to observe in this pic- 
tare the principles of just thinking ia relatiop 
to the subject, united with those points of art, 
which are negessary to cxpresg aud enforce it. 
From the advance ia art which Mr. Dawes. 
has conspicuously wade in this picture, we 
have reason to believe that, at @ mature per 
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riod of his life, he will give to bis country 
works of great celebrity. The only fault we 
hiave to find with the present work is, that it 
abounds too much with that overcharged na- 
ture, and ostentatious appendages, which are 
peculiar tothe stage. - 

Theatrical nature, from thé necessity of the 
fiction of the scene, is raised above the subri- 
ety of truth and reality; but this deception, 

which tlie’ stage requires, in order to effect 
értain ends, it should be the province of 
painting to correct. 

The character of Ulysses is somewhat de- 
fective; it has too much of the familiar cast 
of portrait, ‘and of that obvious character 
which is repagnant fo the ideal grandetr of 
an epic hero: 

The young Artists of the Acaderfiy have in 
fore respect given lessons to the old ones; 
and as Mr. Dawes has come forth with great 
credit in History, Mr. Drummond has ad- 
vanced, with equal skill, in the department of 
Poetical Paiuting: he has painted « subject 
from Ossica with great spirit. 

This picture abounds with those points 
which cunvey to our feelings the spirit and 
genius peculiar to the subject; there is 2 
fancy that shines out in the grouping of the 
figures, which does great honour to Mr. Drum- 
imond, and maintains that character which has 
distinguished many of his pictures. lt ie with 
pleasure that we see this meritorious artist 
bringing yearly befure the public works of a 
very high class in imagination, 

Mr. Howard has given, in the present year, 
an example of his talents, which is highly 
creditable. His Titania, from the Midsummer 
Night's Dream, is a composition of great fancy 
and spirit ; it shews an elegant tacte, au ac- 
curacy of outline, a skilful choice, and har- 
inonious combinations of colour, which mark 
the industry, as wellas the genius of the ar- 
{ist. The composition consists of four figures, 
a litthe Puck, which is one of them, being 
thrown in the back greand. The figure of 
Zitania is at once grand and Leantiful; she 
vepuses under fluwers with grace and elegance, 
and the surrounding landscape is full of ame- 
nity aud picturesque nature. The style of 
head which the painter has ‘given tu Titania 
iw extremely grand, and the softness of <cmi- 
nine beaaty is preserved without any loss of 
dignity. A kind of negative colour, a deep 
purple tint, is shed around her, which gives a 
very happy effect to the general hue of the 
picture; the contrivance of the group, and 
the action of every figure, are well imagined, 
and the drapery is light and gay without being | 
#imsy and unmeaning. The Ggures are well | 


drawn, fall of classic att and poktical inven.‘ 
tion; but the figure of Titania ie rather tov 
corporeal; her furm is too bulky, perhaps 
somewhat toe familiar, for the exatnples of 
ideal beauty. Upon the whole, Wowever, this 
iv the very best work which Mr. Howard has 
hitherto produced. 

Mr. Thomson, so well known for many 
pleasing conipositions from the poetry of fa- 
miliar life, hae likewise ‘painted this subject, 
but it i¢ not executed with an ability which 
can any@ise be compared to Mr. Howard's 
Titania. The figures are well drawu and co- 
loured, but the Titania is too -acadeinical: she 
has all the severity and stiffueds of & model. 
The compositinn’ of this picture is poetical, 
the fancy is not pleasing, or well sustained ; 
bat it is justice to observe, that Mr. Thomson 
has made very rapid advances in the art sine 
last year. The whole length Portrait of 
Lady, which he produced in the last Exhibe 
tion, does him great credit. 

Mr. Northcote has again taken op the hie. 
torical pencil. He prodaced, in ¢he last Ex- 
hibition, a picture of the Death of the Eart 
of Argyle, from Mr. Fox's History. Jt is the 
best picture which this artist has execated fot 
many years; but the tints aud colouring were 
xo injudiciously arranged, us to detract a 
from the effect of the composition. 

In the department of Landscape Painting, 
we have nut much ‘to’ observe, Mr. Turner 
has greatly degenerated, and his two pictures 
of Lowther:and Retsworth Castle, wm the lust 
Exhibition, are melancholy examples of his 
negligence or exbausture of fancy. He has 
most absurdly stept out us a rival of Wilkie, 
and does not seem aware that no artifice of 
colour, or trick of composition, in ‘subjects ef 
humorous and familiar life, can make op for 
imperfection of outline, and ineccuracy of 
drawing. Surely the Dutch and Flemish 
painters must have eonvinced Mr. Turner, by 
their example, that the most scrupulous ex- 
actness of: drawing in every minute part, aod 
au unetampted, and even wearisome fidelity, 
in the copy of individual and particular na 
ture, were espentiaHy necessary to obtain emi 
nence in this department of art. 

In subjects of humour, and familier life, 
Wilkie and Bird continue withuut @ rival. 
The Village Choristers of Bird, in the last 
Exhibition, way perhaps equal to any thing of 
the sort which bas been produced in this 
country, not even excepting Wilkie. We 
shall conclude the examination of this depart. 
ment of painting with a few remarks on the 
peculiar style of Bird and Wilkie. 

Within these few years there bas sprung ap 
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amongst us a uew style of painting, which, 
though evidently founded upon the Flemish 
achool, promises to exceed its original, by su- 
Peradding an imitation of the manners and 
bumours of familiar life, to the spirited and 
correct delineation of the forms and figures of 
the Flemish painters. © 

The Datch painters are deservedly praised 
for their faithful imitation, their exact general 
portraiture of every object before them. They 
transferred to their canvas, as it were, the very 
identity of the objects they saw, without any 
improvement from the standards of ideal beau- 
ty, and without infusing iuto them any dis- 
tinct sentiment of character and action. 

The present English school, proceeding on 
this foundation, has superadded humour and 
sentiment to figure, and a certain definite ac- 
tion, or, what we may call in poetry a minor 
fable, to the justness of form. All the figures 
are exhibited as doing something; what is 
done by each being the different parts of the 
same action. 

The art of the painter, therefore, in this 
style, consiats in a double point, the currect- 
ness of the Flemish school, with respect to 
figure, and the imitation of the hemour, aud 
characteristic sentiment of the scene which 
he has chosen to represent. Ja plain words, 
he has to animate, to inform, and to charac- 
tevise his figures, with that particular expres- 
sion which belongs to the moral part of his 
subject. He rises, therefore, to what may be 
called the dignity of composition im the epic 
of common life. It isin this last quality io 
which the English school has improved upon 
the barrenness of the Flemings. Wilkie is, 
without doubt, the founder of this school 
amongst us. His Village Politicians, bis Blind 
Fiddler, and bis Pay Day, are masterly compo- 
sitions in that peculiar style which we bave 
described ahove. 

Mr. Bird is certainly very little inferior to 
Wilkie; and in his Vilage Choristers rehearsing 
@ Sunday Anthem, be treads closely upon him. 
The subject of this pieture is supported with 
agreat deal of propriety; the characters are 
happily imagined, and well distinguished, 
particularly those of the young man and the 
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young woman, who form the principal groupe, 
‘There in fhis groupe a degree of nature and 
truth, joined toa peculiar tenderness of ex. 
pression, which we have seldem seen equalled. 
Each seems to have a respect and affection for 
the other; and though the young man is 
playing upon the flute, and the young woman 
singing, they seem more iutent and wrapt in 
thought than occupied by the business before 
them. There is a great variety of ¢baracters 
introduced, who are playing.on various instra. 
ments of music adapted to 8 parochial coneert, 
aad each character is finely diversified and ex- 
pressed. In the midst of them we see the ve- 
teran chorister, the leader of the Sunday band, 
full of importance aud anxiety to cerrect them 
with regard to time ; aud his critical imps. 
tieuce is well expressed by: his beating the 
table with a roli of written music. The inci, 
deut of the mother, desirous to hear the music, 
but interrupted by the crying of her infaut 
child, and the effort made by the choriaters to 
induce her to leave the room, joined to the 
reluctance with which she quits it—these are 
circumstances which form a very pleasing epi- 
sede, and are agreeable as lively traits of na. 
ture. § 

In Portrait Painting there is as mueh com. 
petition as usual, and the traffic is beyond any 
other branch of the art lucrative. Lawrence 
is at a stand, but be is still foremost. Beecbey 
continues to be elegant and tasty as. usual. 
Phillips has made prodigious advances. Owen 
has improved in every Exhibition; and Shee 
continues to criticise as well as he paints. 
Other Portrait Painters, whom we do not 
name, are not therefore to be cousidered as 
going backward. 

In Architecture the abanrd rage for the 
Gothic seema to threaten destruction to Greek 
purity and Itajian elegance. Covent Garden 
Theatre is the best thing which has been ex: 
ecuted for many years; but our noblemen are 
building Gothic palaces, and turning their 
country-seats into castics and abbeys. 

In Sculpture, Nullekeos, Bacon, Flayman, 
and Westmacott, by the production of several 
noble works. have conferred great, bonows upoa 
their country... 
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As England is now that spot, the last 
refuge of European liberty, so it is proba- 
ble that it may soon become the last asy- 
lum for European literature, unless the 
degraded state of the press on the Conti- 
nent should he speedily ameliorated. Even 
whilst these sheets are going to the preas, 
we read of imperial proclamations reduc- 
ing the printers of Paris, and of every 
country under French controul, toa select 
number, and throwing the rest, unem- 
ployed andl unprotected, to the mercy of 
the world. In fact, throughout the whole 
Continent we see the press under the sur- 
veillance of a French censor, except in that 
one spot, that little peninsula, where all the 
energy of heroic Spain is now assembled. 
There indeed British liberty, and the li- 
berty of the British press are duly appre- 
ciated; on them the morning of science is 
beginning (o dawn ; or if their twilight is 
protracted, yet is it already enlivened by 
the brilliant coruscations from our northern 
atmosphere, which, like our own aurora 
borealis, dart with electric rapidity towards 
more southern climes! 

Whilst thus rejoicing in the advantages 
of a free press, in the abstract, it becomes 
a duty to contemplate those advantages in 
a more practical manner; and to us it is 
a pleasing duty to select such productions 
of merit, as are most deserving the inves- 
tigation of our fair readers; for though 
pedantry cannet add to them a charm, yet 
the admixture of useful knowledge with 
pleasing information will still render them 
more interesting companions in that home, 
the love of which in an English bosom is 
the most rational source of patriotism. Yet 
in this retrospect we shall not confine our- 
selves to works specifically of female refe- 
rence alone; for as the liberal and rational 
philosophy of our day has opened the 
doors of every science to female research, 





there is scarcely a cotemporary work that 
qay not be found adapted to their inves- 
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tigation. Our first researches are natu- 
rally directed to 


HISTORY, 
GENERAL AND DOMESTIC; 


For it had long been the reproach of foreigners 
to this country, that Great Britain had pro- 
duced no historians, and that we should actu- 
ally have been without a national history, had 
not one been written by a Frenchman. This 
opprobrium, however, has long been wiped 
away, as the historic pillar of Eogland’s glory 
is dignified with the names of a Hume, a 
Gibbon, a Robertson, a Hooke, and a long 
etcetera. Amongst more modern historians 
we have seen the pages of a Gillies embel- 
lished with brilliancy of sentiment, and with 
accuracy of detail, in developing the rise and 
progress of the Grecian States, once the nurses 
of liberty. He indeed was not the only his- 
torian of those periods, nor of later ones; 
but there was still s hiatus in their annals 
which required filling up, and was highly sus- 
ceptible of interesting delineation. This is 
now, in a great measure, accomplished by a 
History of the World, from the Reign of Alexander 
to that of Augustus: comprehending the latter ages 
of European Greece, and the history of the Greek 
Kingdoms in Asia and Africa, from their founda- 
tien to their destruction ; witha preliminary survey 


| of Alexander's conquests, and an estimate of his 
' plans for their consolidation and improvement. By 


Jobn Gillies, L.L.D. Historiographer to his 
Majesty for Scotland; ¢ vols. 4to. 

This very extensive bill of fare is a neces- 
sary supplement to the Doctor's former pror 
duction, in which we were carried back to the 
earliest notices recorded in history, and ena- 
bled to trace the progress of the various states, 
until that fatal period when their liberties and 
independence no longer existed, and when the 
influence uf Philip, and of bis successor, Alex- 
ander, was paramount to that national feeling 
which had made them, for ages, arbiters of 
the destiny of mankind. Taking up the sub- 
ject where bis former work closed, the period 
of the Macedonian conquests, and the death 
of the conqueror, he now details the various 
fortunes not only of the Grecian states them 
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selves, but als. of the kingdoms into which 
the Macedonian empire was diviued. We do 
Dot suppose that Dr. Gillies felt any prophe- 
tic apirit-prompting him to delipeate the fu- 
ture fate df the conqueats of the modern Alex- 
ander; yet it is possible that many years may 
not pass over befort much of what is here 
written may be exeimplified. As to the work 
itself, the author dues not seem to have con- 
fined himself solely to historical detail, but 
‘deviates into interesting disquisitions, wher. 
-ever the subject will permit bim. This cer- 


tainly beightens the interest of his work, and | 


he himeelf tells us, that in his ambition to do 
80, he felt the necessity of continually extend- 
ing his researches beyond the chronology of 
kings, the intrigues of courts, aud other dry 
-and often doubtful details. Yet though thus 
confessedly on his gaard, he appears to have 
pat implicit confidence in the earlier histo- 
fians respecting the Babylonish conquests 
under Semiramis, and to have believed rather 
more than we are inclined to follow him, in 
‘the evidently exaggerated accounts of Oriental, 
Egyptian, and Ethiopic retinement, both iu 
arts and commerce, as well as in civilization ; 
accounts given by men who were only in a 
‘progressive state of civilization theruselves, 
and therefore improper judges of the scate by 
which that civilization or refinement was to 
be measured. Some may find fault with his 


arrangement, but that is partly = matter of 


skill, or perhaps mure a matter of taste and 
opinion. We still, however, think the work 
would be valuable if it were only for the nu- 
merous extracts which it contains, selected 
from the ancient historians, with many very 
tnteresting illustrations from modern geogra- 
phy and history. It has also some claim to 
originality, in the path of the historian being 
ever almost untrodden ground; for though 
Rollin and some others have wandered over it, 
yet they afford us nothing more than dry his- 
torical detail; whilst the present writer en- 
deavours to throw all the light he can apon 
arts and mauners, and to render them and 
history illustrative of each other. Theagh 
this work did not precisely come witbin the 
limits of the present year, as # publication, 
yet it was so much within oar limits that we 
could not let it pass unnoticed. Of more re- 
cent publication, however, is a work, in some 
measure illustrative of early European iman- 
ner., founded ov those extraordipary discove- 
ries which took place in the early part of the 
last century, when Hercataneum and Pom- 
peii, swallowed up in the reign of Titus, and 
Baving lain unnoticed and anknown for up- 
agards of sixteen centuries, at length burst open 




























to public view, displaying all the acts of 


domeatic life, leadiag ue back to the classic 
ages, and enabling ua to wander in the gardens 
and libraries @f a great and potent people, 
nay to walk in their streets, and to enter their 
houncs, exactly in the same state as the terri- 
fied inbabitants left them, when flying to the 
fields for eecurity from the devastating erap- 
tion, The MSS found in several of the cabi- 
nets had raised a powerful curivsity in the 
minds of the learned, of course every means 
were tried likely to prepare them for copying; 
but the time and labour were so enurmous, 
that the work in some measure stood still watil 
the munificence of his Royal Highacss the 
Prince of Wales enabled us to acquire some 
idea of the prabgble value of these half-burat 
fragments. It is well known that wuch anie 
madversion has been excited by the conduct 
of the person employed on that occasion; we 
shall not, however, enter here upon the con- 
troversy, but merely state, that his labours 
have given rise toa new work, called Hercu- 
lanensia, or Archeological and Philological Disser= 
tations, containing @ MS. found among thé 
ruins of Herculaneum, to. 

From the small pieces already opened, and 
even from this whole manuscript, the learned 
bave experienced considerable disappointment; 
yet even this has afforded matter for much die 
quisition, as the Greek MS. contains a frog 
ment of opiuions coneerning the HeethenGuds, 
which has indaced the commentator te givs 
some plausible reasune fur avpposing that 8 
was copied by Gicero in his Treatise de Natura 
Deornm; eo that, in fact, we know pot where 
the charge of plagiarism may reach to. The 
other parts of the work are—a long disserta- 
tion on the Etymology of Herculaneem; 4 
dissertation on the Phepician uames of places 
in Italy ; and another on the knowledge ofthe 
Greek Language, and on the state ef the Art 
of Painting amongst the Romans. It is @ 
pity that antiquarians would not eftener direct 
their attention to the useful, 2s well as to the 
abstruse parte of ancient learsivg ; and aurely 
of all other poiuts, the least useful are inves- 
tigations of the Greek. metaphysics, partica- 
larly since our own philosophy has become 
totally experimental ; and of these, the work 
before us presents several specimens. With 
respect (o those branches of bistory which 
more immediately concern ourselves, we must 
notice, Part II. of Historic Anecdotes and Secret 
Memoirs of the Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland. By Sir Jonah Barrivgton. 

Here the reader who looks merely for bi#- 
toric facts, will not be at a loss; bet many 
years must clapse before even the reviewer caa 
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give au unbiasaed opinion on the sentiments | felt by future antiquaries, when they can lay 


contained in this work. Nor can this be ex- 
pected until the party spirit of the present 
tinte, at least, is done away. Our own ancient 
times bave been much illustrated by the re- 
print of several very scarée chronicles; and 
the present year has produced the Chronicles 
f Monstrelet: being a continuation of Froissart’s 
Chronicles. Translated from tha most appreved 
originals, with notes. By Thomas Jobnes, Esq. 

The labours of the Hafod press are well 
Known, and as fairly appreciated ; it is there- 
fore enough (o say, that we have no doubt of 
the correctuess of the translation, and that the 
reader, who searches either for information or 
amusement, will nut be disappointed ian Mr. 
Johnes’ notis. 

Tt might well be supposed that the labours 
of Wood, of later writers, and, last of all, an 
Oxoniana, in four volumes, would have left no 
gleanings for the most industrious investi- 
gator; yet Mr. Chalmers, in his History of 
Oxford, in two votumes, has contrived to pre- 
sent us with much novelty, embellished with 
some very handsome plates of the various Col- 
leges and Halls, not only well engraved, but 
chosen with a bappy effect to illustrate, by a 
well planned perspective, the spirit of Oxford 
architccture, in a very small compass. 

Of highly embellished topographical works, 
we have a continuation of the Architectural 
Anliquities of Wales, by Charles Norris: and 
other speeimens of topography are, The His. 
tory and Antiquities of the County of Surrey, by 
the late Rev. Owen Manning; eularged and 
cuntinoed to the present time, by William 
Bray, Esq. Vol. II. This work possesses the 
same accuracy of research which distinguishes 
the first volume, and like it is embellished 
with sume very handsume plates, as well as 
pedigrees. Sir Richard Colt Hoare, with iu- 
defatigable industry, has presented us with 
the first part of The History of Ancient Wilt- 
shire; containing an account of the British anti- 
quities in the north-east parts of the County, within 
the districts of Stourton, Warminster, and Heytes- 
bury; a work which promises to throw much 
light upon a very obscure period of the history 
of our ancestors. A new work has made its 
appearance, which perhaps may not excite 
much interest at present, yet we must hope 
that the prospectus will meet with sufficient 
encouragement fo induce them to carry it on. 
The investigator of ancient local history, and 
Senaelogical information, would consider him- 
self as p:ssessed of an invaluable treasure, 
were it possible to procure sach a work, of a 
few centuries back ; and it is impossible not 
to pacticipate in the pleasure which will be 


their hands on The County Annual Register, 
Sor the Year 1909; containing the pull'c and 
private annals of the English Provinces, arranged 
under the names of the counties to which they re- 
spectively belong; also the Principality of Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The last work deserving of partictlat noticé 
in thie department, ia tlie second volume of The 
History of Brecknock. Our readers, who have 
sved Mr. Jones’ first volume, will recollect 
that its contents were a geueral History and 
description of the couuty ; so that the second 
volume adds a detailed account of the various 
parishes; and the author not only exhibits cori- 
siderable industry in the collecting of mate- 
rials, but also sume taste in the arrangement 
of them. We should be happy indeed if per- 
sous qualified for the task were to give us even 
slight sketches of the various English counties 











after this plan, which contains the etymo- 

logy of parochial names, dcseriptions of the 

churches, sepulchral monuments and inscrip- 

tions, charitable dunations, ancient mansions, .. 
and local antiquities; enlivened by biogta- 

phical notices of celebrated characters, and 

aceounts of the principal families, &c. If we 

are to find fault with Mr. Jones, it is on ac- 

count of hie deficiency of references, which 

he ought to know, are oftea particularly va- 

luable to the investigation of county, or of 
family history; he ought alsu to recullect, 

that the elongation of a sentence often renders: 
it obscure. If we were to recommend any 

part of it more than another to generai peru- 

sal, it is where he treats of the state of the- 
churches, which, a8 in mauy other country: 
parts, are in a very indifferent-condition. His 

animadversions on the waut of clerical atten- 

tion are, we fear, too trae; and we heartily- 
join with him in his. recommendatien of the 

naking of churches more comfortable, as 

sure means to procure a better attendance 

there. Though. we have spoken of his style 

as laboured, yet we must confess that iu many. 

places he rises above himself, and that some 

of his descriptions may be considered highly 

animated pictures. From history we naturally, 

proceed to 
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And here we inust first notice The Lifé of Ad 
miral Lord Nelson, K.B. from his Lerdship's mae 
nuscripts. By the Rev. Stanier Clarke, and 
Joho M‘Arthur, L.L.D.; 2 vols. 4to. 
Though published in 1809, yet this great 
national work, fur such it was intended to be, 
comes naturally within our present scope; 
aud we must confess thet as the public es 
Xx 


pected much, we are not surprized that they 


should feel considerable disappointment from ; 
The editors were put ‘ 
in possession of aw immense number of public , 


its mode of execution. 





documents; but although they profess to give | 
us a narrative, we can find little else than a ‘| 


selection of extracts strung together from 
official papers. Those who wish indeed for 
an accurate chronological detail of the events 
of the hero's life will find it here; but the 


most interesting, yet shortest part of it, is his | 


life writtea by bis own hand, which is cut into 
shreds and patches, and serves for the text of 
each successive book. The Scriptures tell us 
of one who wished that hix enemy might write 
a book; but we cannot help being of opinion 
that the immortal Nelsou would never have 


wisbed those friends tu do the same; at least | 


we do not think that he would willingly have 
resigned his life into their hands, had he known 
how cavalicrly they would have treated him 
respecting several parts of his conduct in the 
Mediterranean. Yet they are candid, as they 
are careful to show that the hero was but a 
man; aud indeed we cannot help thinking 


that their inuendoes mean more than per-;: 


haps the premises would justify. Jf there is 
apy part of Nelson's life which fixes a stigma | 
on bis character, it is the delivering up of the 


Neapolitans, who surrendered to a British |, 
force ou capitulation, to his Sicilian Majesty, | 
Here indeed |, 
the biographers throw much of the blame on | 


aud to consequent punishment. 


a certain well-known lady, whose character 
they handle very ungallantly through the 
whole of the work ; and to those who are fond ; 
of scandal, this will bea morceau! As fur the |! 
Cariatiness wecan only say that the designs 
are execrable and unnatural, and bear a re- 


semblance to any thing but that which they ‘| 


were designed to represent. The plate of 
Nelson going into the boat to board a prize | 
during a heavy gale, is too ridiculous for the 
ta of criticism, and resembles a storm in a! 
washing tub. In short, though the biogr: 
phers may have done their best, we must say | 
that we cannot consider this as a national 
monument to the memory of our lamcated | 
bero. 
The world has been so deluged with anas, | 
both French and English, that we should | 
scarcely have noticed a work of that kind, of |! 
Jess merit than Extracts from the Diary fa) 
Lover of Literature, which from its plan is ea: 
titled to a place in our biographical depart- 
went. Yet we can call the author little more 
‘than a literary gossip, though his book is ex- 
tremely interesting from the familiar anec- 
dotes it gives of departed worth and genius, 
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Those who are fund of seeing public men in 
private life, will bere be entertained with anec- 
dotes of Burke’s domextic character; they 
will bere find him described as free from all 
affectation, and as entering with the utmost 
| cordiality into the sports of children, rolling 
| about with them on the carpet, “and pouring 
| out in his gambols the sublimest images, min- 
.| gled with the most wretched puns.” Our au- 
thor might however have recollected, that 
when a man of genius lays sprawling with 
‘| children on a carpet, his pans are below criti- 
i, cism. He delineates the character of Fox by 
|: @ Conversation with one of his gossips, in 
.| which he describes him as “acting with a 
‘ strange deportment during the tremendous 
| crisis of the French Revolution.” This he ac- 
cuses him of, and attributes it to an iguorance 
of the facts, and to a misconception of the 
i true character of the democratic philusophers, 
| We shall close this article with a curious con- 
| trast which he gives in the motual opivions of 

these two great men. Burke said of him, witha 
‘deep sigh, He is made to be loved. Fox said of 
: Burke, that another person who was partially 
praising him, would bave praised him tov 
highly, if that had been possible. 

Of other specimens of biographical anec- 
} dotes, we may reckon the Anonymiuna; or Ten 
| Centuries of Observations on various Authors and 
Subjects; compiled by the Rev. Mr. Pegge. 
The events of an author's life are so very few 
iu general, that a history of his opinions, or 
of his studies, will generally form the most 
interesting part of it, and such a history may 
j Pee haps be more accurately compiled from a 
jfough list of bis memorandums, than from 
"apy other source. Here then we bave a large 
‘collection from the port-folio and pigeou- 
holes of a Reverend Gentleman, well knowa 
for his Archseological Papers iu The Gentlee 
man’s Magazine, and for sowe larger works. 
There is indeed a kind of attempt to conccal 
the name, but that is futile, for the internal 
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‘evidence of the work itself points out the 


compiler. To the generality of readers Mr. 
Pegge’s communications were seldom inter- 
il esting, either from elegance or style, of course 
little was to be expected from his literary rub- 
bish, but his editor, Mr. Nichols, has con- 
Irived tu shew bis tuste by culling judiciously, 
| as there are few articles which are not inter- 
Eo He gives us old songs and old saws, 
| explanations of obsolete and ancient phrases, 
of provincial customs, &c.; and he always, 
where possible, elucidates by them sume point 
of history, or of literature. 
It bad been supposed that the errors of the 
Countess of Strathmore were buried with bee 
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in Poet’s Corner ; but the rage for fashionable 
acandal has been for some time so great, that 
the ashes of the dead cannot be suffered to lie 
quiet. We would not indeed attribute this 
principle to Jesse Fuot, Esq. ; yet what reason 
can he have for obtruding on the public, at 
the present day, The Lires of Andrew Robinson 
Bow+s, Esq. and the Countess of' Strathmore, his 
Wife. In fact, if they are not read froma 
Jove of scandal, he might as well have given 
us The Lives of Whittington and his Cat, a8 every 
body knows that their lives were sad enough ; 
_ but as they are now both at rest, in remem- 
brance of the old adage, de mortuis, we shall 
say no further, As for The Rivat Princes, or 
The Rival Queens, or Who's the Dupe, or Who's 
the Darling, we shall leave Mrs. Clarke and 
her various admirers, together with the ghost of 
Pierre M‘Callum, to settle that point between 
“them. Both these works have had « greater 
wale than they deserved. 

Before we close this part of our subject, we 
are happy to see that considerable progress 
has been made in a very extended work of 
British Family Antiquity: illustrative of the ori- 
gin and progress of the rank, honvurs, and personal 
merit of the Nobility and Baronetage of the United 
Kingdom ; accompanicd with an elegant set of 
Chronological Charts. 

Of this, the 4th volume, containing the Irish 
“Peerage, has made its appearance; and it is 
understood that the remaining volumes will 
soon be completed. The editurs of this pub- 
lication declare, that it is their intention to 
prove, from undeniable facts, found in the 
history of the British nobility, and the higher 
ranks, that there has been, with very few ex- 
ceptions, a most intimate connection between 
great actions, a good and virtuous conduct, 
and the honuurs that have been distributed by 
the various sovereigns of this country. To 
unalyze such a work is far heyoud our limits; 
bol we cannot withhold from our readers the 
following curious calculation, From a very 
fair estimate of the numbers of the various 
ranks in society, it is deduccd that for one 
wobleman there have been two hundred men 
vf education, who have enjoyed case and af- 
fluence, aud the means of exerting and dis- 
‘playing their genius full as well as noblemen, 
“and in many cases with more advantage, be- 
cause, from the nature of things, the oppor- 
tunities, ur the necessity for the nobility ex- 
erting themselves, are on a very confined 
scale. Of course, in arts and sciences, and 
io military and naval service, in politics, as 
men of learning, talents, and genius, the no- 
bility ought fairly to be expected to furnish 
only one for every two bunodred meu of emi- 











nence to be met with in the other ranks of 
independent life. But it appears, from a ge- 
neral view, that the nobility have furnished 
twenty-nine instances of distinguished mili- 
tary and naval merit, thirty-three atatesmeny 
seventeen men of learning, and thirteen inven- 
tors, in all ninety-two, which, to balance, 
would require eighteen thousand from the 
other classes; and it is not the less remark- 
able, that if we deduct from inventors and men 
of genius, all those belonging to the nobility, 
the greater portion of those that remaiu are 
not found amongst men who enjoy case and 
affluence, but amongst those who are strug- 
gling with necessity, and whose genius has 
broken through every difficulty in order to 
display itself!!! 

From the immense number of tours and 
tourifications already published, but little no- 
velty might be expected in the department of 
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Yet, small as our world is, there are till some 
corners not sufficiently explored. Formerly 
iudeed, when Addison made the tour of Italy, 
like a school-buy with his satchel at his back, 
none but men of Icarning presented their la- 
bours to the public; but now poets, painters, 
lords, and fiddlers, all hasten to amuse us 
with their erratic adventures. Now that the 
grand tour is shut up for the season, our 
birds of passage Hy Lo the most distant regions 
of the earth. Some of them indeed are so 
vain of their exploits as to furm clubs, junto 
which no one shall be admitted that bas not 
visited some favourite spot, so that we may 
soon expect an Abyssinian club at the west 
end of the town, and a coast of Guinea club 
at Limehouse! This fonduess fur adventure, 
and a desire of extending science, or perhaps 
a love of shells, has veut many late travellers to 
regions little known, and the past year has 
given us a very fair specimen in Voyayes and 
Travels to India, Ceylon, the Red Sea, Abyssinia, 
and Egypt. By George Viscount Vulentia. 

This noble traveller exhibits a very strong 
desire to currect the errors of Bruce, but we 
do uot think he has always been successful ; 
in fact, his animadversions oftener confirm 
than they contradict 

The work is certainly a splendid one ; the 
plates are elegant, and the writer of this ar- 
ticle who has seen many of the places repr 
sented, can vouch fur their correctness, 
With all the foibles which might be pointed 
out in the conduct of the work, we cannot 
help confessing, from personal knowledge, that 
it gives a most correct and animated picture 
of Anglo-Asiatic manners, as well as of Indian 
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ones, The noble traveller, indeed, was, in 
some instances, rather too much oppressed by 
his rank to make use of every opportunity of 
information, but upon the whole, his observa- 
tions respecting India are liberal and just, and 
his account of Lord Wellesley highly compli- 
mentary. On entering the Red Sea, the noble 
Viscount becomes a discoverer and gives his 
name to an island, which, however, bad a very 
good one before given to it by the early Greek 
navigators; we cannot, therefore, see any 
veason why Orine should now be called Va- 
lentia. His observations on the navigation of 
the Red Sea, ix aiming at novelty, are the 
most incorrect of any in the whole work; aud 
‘though he scruples not tu contradict Bruce 
who was onthe spot, yet he seems rather 
afraid of differing from Dr. Viucent. Through- 
out the work, indeed, we think Lord Valentia 


affixes too much consequence to his nautical | 


details; they are not these of aseaman. On 
the whole, however, the work is credituble to 
his Lordship’s talents, judgment, and spirit 
of enterprise. Nearer home we have Sketches 
of the Country, Character, and Costume of Portu- 
gal and Spain, made during the Campaign and 
in the route of the British Army in 1808-9, with 
incidental Illustrations and appropriate Descrip- 
tions of each Subject.” A work which costs 
seven guineas ought to give us something for 
our money, and here we certainly have some 
very elegant plates from the pencil of a gentle- 
man who employed his leisure hours for the 
amusement of his fricnds at home. The 
scenery in Spain, iv the various plates, is pic- 
turesque and well selected, containing the 
most important points during the campaign 
of the gallaut Muore. The principal merit, 
however, is in the plates, for the illustrations 
‘are little more than referential. The descrip- 
tions are correct but not picturesque ; Cintra, 
for instance, would warm the coldest breast, 
yet here, extraordinary as it may be, the ele- 
gant draftsman sinks into the vapid narrator. 
That sprightly aod entertaining traveller, 
Mr. Seruple, has given us a Second Journey into 
Spain, in the Spring of 1809, from Lisbon through 
the western skirts of the Sierra Morena to Seville 
and Gibraltar, §c. and thence to Tetuan and Tan- 
gier; with Plates illustrative of Manners, §c. 
If this lively tourist is sometinics incorrect in 
his style, he makes up for it by the accuracy 
of his descriptious, which we know in many 
parts to be very correct. The reader will find 
much information and amusement in his pic- 
ture of Lisbon, where he arrived in 1809, just 
after the retreat to Corunna. He gives a just 
picture of that cepital, and of the hatred of 
the ivhabitants to their invaders; and he re- 
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, Sided sufficiently long in the various cities 
\ which he visited in Spain, tv form a very good 
guide for future travellers. Journeyiug pria- 
cipally with the muleteers, he was enabled te 
mix wach in lower life, and to give consider- 
able originality to his adventures. In travel- 
ling in Morocco his difficulties were great, of. 
course he is leas diffuse there; for, in fact, the 
governors, and other great men, could aot 
conceive that any man could he so foolish as 
to come so far out of mere curiusity, or just to- 
view the country. 

The press, during the last year, has also 
produced a most valuable work, Travels ia’ 
various parts of Eurepe, Asia, and Africa; by 
Edward Daniel Clark, L.L.D. Professor of 
Mineralogy in the University of Cambridge. 
Part I. Russia, Tartary, and Turkey.—To do 
even common justice to the elegance of thie 
production, which is also accompanied by» 
oumber of valuable plates, would far exceed 
our limite; we can only say, that the friend of 
humanity and of philosophy will be highly 
interested by the very accurate detail of the 
last hours of the beneveleut Howard! The 
various expeditions of late years, particularly 
our countryman Mackenzie's, into the interior 
of North America, have brought us pretty. 
well acquainted with the geography of that vast 
wilderness; and our information has been 
considerably increased by the Journal of the 
Voyages and Travels of a Corps of Disconery fram 
the mouth of the Mississipi, through the interior, 
to the Pacific Ocean, in 1804-5; by Captains 
Lewis and Clarke.—This is literally the journal 
of an expedition, and isa plain unadorned 
narrative; it appears accurate from its ex- 
treme simplicity, and will serve, if not ass 
guide, yet as » good preparative to future 
adventurers; but the mere English reader also 
will here find much amusement, in the con- 
templation of a savage life, as well as in con- 
templating the probable politieal consequences 
of these researches. 

When we first read the title-page of Travels 
of Mirza Abu Taleb Khan in Asia, Africa and 
Europe, during the years 1799-1803, written by 
himself in the Persian language; Translated by 
Charles Stewart, Esq. Professor of Oriental 
languages to the Bast India Company,—we 
began to sugpect that the bookmakers in the 
East had been at work; but on considering 
| that Mr. Stewart's character is sufficient to 

vouch for its authenticity, and that as a fur- 
| ther proof, the MS. is actually in the hands 
| of Messrs. Longman, and Co. we sat down to 
| examine it with much curiosity. To follow 
| this oriental tourist through bis various wan- 
h derings, is far beyond our plan, but the general 
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reader will be much amused by his observa- 
tions on the United Kingdom from his land- | 
ing at Cork uotil his leaving England for | 
France. Indeed the whole is highly interest- 


ing, well written, and well translated, and may |! 


tend to improve our liberality of ideas respect- | 
ing the mental endowments of those children | 
of the Suu. 
Of home topography, we have not much to 
say. That well known tourist, Mr. Warner, 
has iudeed given usa Tour through Cornwall in 
the Autumn of 1808, in which he sets out with 
a friend from Bath, and philosophizes as 
usual. In describing the fo/men, or ancient 
monument in this country, he goes into ana- 
logical conjecture too much; nay, be even 
finds an agreement between the Mossaical wor- 
ship aud that of the Druids. In fact, a care- 
less reader might almost suppose that he 
considers the two worships as emanating from 
the same source. His descriptions are, how- 
ever in general highly picturesque; particu- 
larly that of the Land's End; his observa- 
tions and feelings too, are in general just and 
well timed; and his account of the mines in 
Cornwall afford both information and amuse- 
ment. Of other parts of the island we have 
the Beauties of Scotland; containing a elear and 
full account of the Agriculture, Commerce, Ruins, 
and Manufactures; of the Population, Cities, 
Towns, Villages; and of each County. Embel- 
lished with Engravings; 5 vols. 8vo.—By this 
account Scotland might be supposed to con- 
sist of notbing but beauties! Jt is, however, a 
taseful book of reference, and as far as regards 
Statistical geograpby, may be preferred to the 
voluminous work of Sir John Sinclair, It 
must be confessed that the sameness in the 
division makes it ratber d work of reference 
than of amusement; yet amusement may here 
be found by the local inquirer. The reason- 
ing is clear and generally accurate, deduced 
from, and proved by experience ; yet it pos- 
sesses no peculiar claim to originality in the 
matter, whatever there may be in the selec- 
tion and application. The plan is not con- 
fined to the articles in the title, but has many 
architectural descriptions, much local history, 
and some biography. It shews that maau- 
factures are always injurious to morals; and 
on the question of Scotch and English farmers, 
considers the former as superior, in their 
ractice, an account of their education, their 
longer leascs, and the comparative state of the 
poor.—lIn the department of 
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‘We cannot complain of a want of variety, atid 
‘hret upon the list is certainly Pho Lady of the 





Lake, a Poem; by Walter Scott, 4to.—There 
‘never perhaps was an author whose works 
| were so severely criticised, yet so universally 
read, as those of Walter Scott, from Marmionto 
the Lady of the Lake. This at first sight secms 
j almost a paradox, and to reduce us to the 
dilemma, either that the public have no just 
taste, or that his reviewers were in error. 10 
fact, we are very much of opinion that trany 
of bis critics either did not udderstand him, or 
if they did, that they did not feel the subject 
sufficiently to treat him with candour. We 
consider Walter Scott, asa man deeply read 
and deeply interested in the history of bis 
uative country, both general and local: in 
short, we consider him as a true borderer, 
; warmed with the recollection of the atchieve- 
| ments of his ancestors, enthusiastically affect- 
‘ed by the contemplation of the scenes marked 
: by their footsteps, and as one who, had he lived 

in the days of Johnny Armstrong, would havé 
willlugly joined the border Chieftain in hié 
fortay! We consider bim as deeply read it 
j chivairic literature, as having imbibed the trad 
| spirit of Gothic feudality, asd as havmg sat 
| down with the very harmless inténtion of cele- 
; brating the scenes of his residence by a mo- 
i dern imitation of the old metrical romance, 
| which should be descriptive of the manners of 
' the times. If this was all he intended, we think 
‘he tas succeeded; but he certainly intended 

more, atid as we can feel for his feelings, and 
| are dof terrified like some of our cotempo- 
| varies at ghosts and gauntlets, we shall endea- 
| vour candidly to investigate his present work. 
‘The various reviewers here allow him to be 
highly poetical, yet call him incorrect ; they 
| accuse him of carelessness in composition, and, 
| of barbarising the language; but let us ez- 
amine it cooly.—The story takes place in thé 
reign of James V.; we must allow, however, 
that he goes rather too far back’ for manners, 
nor will the sublimity of the subject, atone for 
the anachronism. By dividing his story into 
books, he preserves the cnity, and at the same 
time has an opportunity of describing the 
principal scenes of ancient manners; the story 
too idromantic yet full of interest. Though 
founded on historic facts, and though weknow 
James undoubtedly to have been daring and 
romantic, yet perhaps Mr. Scott may here be 
justly accused of going beyond probability ; ia 
the interest excited, however, that is for the 
time forgotten, and'as the reader is prepared 
for the introduction of each character, the 
story thereby receives additionat plausibility. 

By a happy arrangement, the minstrel, like 

the ancient chorussce, artfully lets us gradually 

lato the primary purticuiars, and: the past 
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events are developed along with the passing 
ones. The descriptions too, particularly that 
of the Gathering, are highly picturesque and 
illustrative of early savage Highland manners. 
Perhaps Ellen was too refined fur those days of 
wavage barbarity ; that, however, is forgotten 
in the iuterest she excites. The rapidity of 
description befits the time and story.—There- 
fore, the poetry is rapid too, yet seldam incor- 
rect. The Canto of the Guard-room contains 
a high finished description, and is peculiarly 
animated ; each Canto, indeed, may be con- 
sidered as an exact description of some par- 
ticular scene frequent during the times of 
Scottish feudality, enlivened by story, and em- 
bellished by the romantic drapery of legeo- 
dary lore; and though the peem neither as a 
whole, nor in parts, may be reducible to the 
rules of Aristotle, still it answers the poet's 
original purpose, that of imprinting a picture 
on the wind, by the excitement ef feeling. To 
try such a poem, however, by the laws of Ari- 
stotle, is to bring it before a court whose au- 
thority it denies. In fact, the romanee writers 
of early times knew nothing of Aristotle, and 
were guilty of a thousand avachronisms in 
describing the manners of earlier ages by a 
reference to their own; yet this does not make 
them the less valuable, or at least less curious, 
at the present day, as we can draw from them 
very correct ideas of the manners cotemporary 
with their authors; but though they were full 
of absurdities, still bad theybeauties worth pre- 
serving, and we cannot help thinking that the 
man whohas preserved, or rather imitated those 
beauties, freed from their grosser absurdities, 
andembellished by modern refinement, is de- 
serving of « respectable nichein the temple of 
fame. We have already observed that his 
works are much read, and of course must in 
some measure, be admired by those who do 
not take their critical tove from the reviews; 
but we must again repeat that the very criti- 
cisme which attempt to lash him prove that 
their writers did not feel,and of course could 
not understand the subject. Aristotle knew 
nothing of feudal manners; therefore, Aris- 
totle was not qualified to criticise Walter 
Scott, who (and our brother reviewers may 
pun upon it if they please) is a Poet sui generis! 
From the extraordinary success of Mr. 
Scott's first poem, it is not surprising that he 
should have many imitators; the most suc- 
cessful of these was the author of the Crusa- 
ders, or the Minstrels of Acre, but that met with 
a worse fate from the critics, for they found 
out that it was aot only an imitation, but was 
also a picture of feudal military manners, and 
therefore, according to the modern philosophy, 
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it was fit for notbing but waste paper. Such 
severity and such injustice of criticism seem, 
therefore, to have stupped any furtber attempt 
until the present year, which has produced 
Wallace, or the Fight of Falkirk; a Metrical 
Romance. The author of this work takes up 
hie subject at an earlier period, and most cer- 
tainly a more interesting oue of the Scottish 
history, 30 that hy northern critics, at least, he 
might hope to be considered with 3 small de- 
gree of national feeling. Hehas fared better 
upon the whole than bis prototype, and for 
no reason that we can perceive than his adber- 
ing more closely to the rules of the Grecian 
censor, What he gsios in correctness, hov- 
ever, is not an equvalent for what he loses by 
being in trammels; be attempts not the clang 
of arms in bis description, but trusts tuo much 
to his own ideas in painting the manners and 
feeling of his heroes, These ideas are indeed 
quite too modern for the thirteenth century, 
andeven the incidents might suit the most 
modern poem. Many of these ideas, however, 
are highly poctical; yet still the author fails 
in bis imitation, because when Scott is ap- 
parently harsh, it proceeds from his subject, 
and is often necessary to make the sound and 
sense agree; but this poet gives us short lines 
and long oncs, without any apparent reason, 
and seems to have written under the mistaken 
idea that the harshness ofa line would give the 
proper expression to the idea conveyed in it. 
His lines too are limping, often thrown off 
with too much haste, and have a cadence too 
familiar throughout, something like the music 
of colloquial jargon in broad Scotch. With 
respect to historical accuracy, that can scarce- 
ly be expected in a work which is professedly 
a metrical romance. : 

Another imitator of this newly revived 
school, is William Sotheby, Esq. who has 
offered to the world, Constance de Castile; a 
poem in ten Cantos. Imitators have seldom the 
good fortune of being praised even by those 
who admire the originals, but from others they 
must expect no mercy. It must be allowed, 
indeed, that Mr. Sotheby bas been rather ua- 
lucky in his choice of a subject, for though ws 
can sympathize with Peter in bis misfor- 
tunes, yet we are led to feel at first, too much 
interest for a man whose savage barbarities 
justly entitled bim afterwards to the epithet of 
the cruel. Mr. Sotheby indeed has otherwise 
shewn his taste in choosing a period in whieh 
all the pomp and description of chivalry may 
be introduced ; but then he wants the warmth 
of feeling, the accuracy ofdescription which 
characterise his original. The descriptive 
part of his poem is, indeed, too much a eat» 





logue of names, copied from the old chroni- 
cles; he is nyt diffuse enough in manners, | 
and the reader rises from its perusal, certainly | 
pleased with many of its minute parts, but 
knowing as little of the customs and spirit of 
the times, as when he sat down. [n some in- 
Stances, however, it must be con d that the 
Yersitication, even when irregular, js so well 
adapted to the idea, as to form an highly ani- 
mated picture; bul this is only in detached | 
places. Ina few cases his ideas are truly ori- 
gival, or appear so, from his mode of exprcs- 
sion, and his comparison of happiness coming 
after misery, nay in fact caused, or at least 
iucreased by it, to the balsam lying use- 
Jess beneath the rind, until (hat is wounded, 
and then shedding life and healing fragrance 
ground, is undoubtedly highly striking, though 
Jhe metapSior dues uot absolutely hold gued 
throughuat. What we admire more, however, 
is the idea that the heart must be hard, which 
never at tlie tomb of one beloved, or at the 
sepulchral urn, has mused ou days that can 
return no more: for his idea is, not simply 
that the heart is hard which cannué ilo 50, but 
that the heart which never has duue so, must 
want that acuteness of fecling su necessary 
to appreciate the woes of others, until by some 
sorrow its finer sentiments are roused. 

That taste for collecting every scrap of de- 
parted genius, which has deluged the world 
with trash, in preserving a few precious gems, 
bas given to us the Poetical Works of the late 
Christopier Anstey, Esq. with some Account of the 
Life and Writings of the Author. By his Son, 
John Anstey, Esq. This author is indeed 
very geuerally known, as his bappy knack at 
satire could not fail to please even those least 
given to censoriousness. His Bath Guide, how- 
Byer, was (be only effusion of his muse that 
was much attended to; and though in itself 








that work was a monument of fame, yet this |: 


last volume places his reputation as a poet, 
aod as a man, on a much fairer basis. Common 
Uloatured satire must be personal, iu order to 
amuse; but Anstey had the art of applying 
General satire to persons, and of making 
personal satire geveral, so that to those who 
knew the parties the names were unnecessary ; 
and as the names, if known, would have af- 
forded no amusement to those who were stran- 
®ers to the parties, yet still may they here 
find sufficient entertainment without them. 
We may say of bis writings indeed in general, 
that they are elegantly grotesque, that they 
abouad in fancy, mark his genius, and by their 
bappy allusions shew bis knowledge both of 









eu and women, and books. Though his ideas 
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subject. 

In these posthumous poems, particularly 
the Latin ones, there is a tura of thought, a 
point of expression, an antithesis, which if 
not of the Augustan age, is yet a happy poetic 
mitation of Erasmus. 

i. The Rev. Mr. Crabbe. has again favoured 
the world with a poem, The Borough, in twenty- 
‘four Cantos, ‘There is at all times a simila- 
_Tity between painting aud poetry ; each has 
its outline, which may be well or ill drawn, an 
} outline which must be judiciously filled up to 
| please, but still, however elegant the filling 
up, however striking the effect of the chiara 
scure, it will notwithstanding fail to please, 
unkes the outline is correct. If we were 
disposed to carry the simile further, we might 
carry on a list of the two pryfessions on a gra- 
, duated scale; then should we fiud Thomson 
iand Claude Lorraine, Milton and Louther- 
" bourg, Swift and Teniers, Addison and Titian, 
Scott and Salvator Rosa, Churchill and Mo- 
garth, whilst Crabbe might be compared 
with Rowlandson, whose roughest aud rudest 
‘ sketches preserve a likeness, and whose harsh- 
est lines produce a more striking effect thaa 
the taille douce of the best Freuch engravers. 
This poem has indeed been much admired for 
its accuracy of description; iu fact it de- 
scribes a race of men pretty much the same 
in all small places, d/cssed (we had almost said 
' cursed), with the elective franchise; and as it 
; describes the genus, enlivened by some of the 
‘most characteristic marks of the species, it 
may be read, with referential notes put in 
, the margin, iu any borough in Englaud. But 
the mere delineation of character, without a 
story to keep up the interest, svon becomes 
tiresome ; there are, however, a few episodes 
' well introduced, and sufficiently amusing and 
illustrative. Mr. Crabbe, as we have already 
noticed, describes with a bappy facility, and 
‘ with great accuracy, the curse entailed ou auy 
| place that has a borough representation, par- 
ticularly if there are many voters, aud it ig 
uot what is called a close borough ; for there 
‘ apfortunately corruption tvo often stalks a- 
i broad in the open face of day, whilst raucous, 
| envy, and malice, and ail the worst passious.of 
the baman breast, are set at liberty. Hix 
| picture of the riot, tumult, and defamation 
| which so ofien disgrace the scene of election 
: contest, is strikingly drawn, aud by no meang 
‘too highly finisbed; in short, it reminds ug 
_ forcibly of the anecdote of the gentleman who, 
| ¥y 


| by their easy elegance, add a dignity ta the 
| 
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previous to his standing candidate for a bo- 
rough, very seriously inquired of his wife if 
whe had ever cuckolded him, as, if so, be should 
-be certain to hear of it at the hustinge. 
-However hambic the scenes of life, if they 
‘are drawn with taste and accuracy, they are 
‘sure to please; thas Goldsmith and Morland 
will never want -admirers ; hut Mr. Crabbe 
-does not seem iuclined to paiut the beauties 
of life. He dwells too much on the opposite 
side; but though he paints with truth, he 
ought to recollect that a Saracen's head, though 
¥-om the pencil of Raphael himself, will uever 
excite such interest as a Madona. With re- 
spect to the execution of this work, though 
on the whole we were highly entertained with 
it, yet we must confess that in his attempts 


to excite interest and attention by minuteness, |; 


he becomes prosaic; and in fact many of his 
lines, if divested of the outward appearauce of 
metre, would never be suspected of having 
been sought for even at the foot of Par. 
nai = 
We are sorry to find an amiable man, and a 
pleasing poet, taking his farewell of the pub- 
lic theatre, in his preface to a work not infe- 
ior either in execution or in sentiment, to 
eny of his other productions. This is the 
Lower World: in four Books, with Notes. By 
Mr. Pratt. Not, however, that tower world 
to which a heathen poet might bave supposed 
him descending on thus taking leave, bat the 
lower world of animal creation, by his exer- 
tions on whose behalf we hope he will be en- 
titled to a residence in a higher place. Whilst 
thus taking leave of his conntrymen, it is 
nataral for us, in lamenting his literary de- 
mise, to contemplate the virtaes of a departed 
friend: and we cannot sufficiently praise that 
animated spirit of benevolence which bas 
marked his career through life; a life, whose | 
occurrences woald have transformed many 
men into determined misantbropes. We regret 
his secession also the more acutely, because 
his attempts to humanize oor feelings, and to 
warm the hearts of mankind to general bene- 
vwolence, bave been often useful, particularly 
when want of reflection gave rise to actual 
cruelty. With every deference for Lord Er. 
oki benevolence and legal perspicuity, we 
believe the puet will, upon the whole, be more 
usefal than the legislator; for though carters 
will not read the one, yet it would be as diffi- 
cult to make them obey the other. Indeed 
we do not see how it is possible by any legal 
punishment to restrain the lowest classes from 
many acts of positive cruelty, which however 
do not always proceed from a cruel disposi- | 








| hope, that the admonitions of the poet, even 
| in the bigher circles, may have an effect much 
wauted, particularly in preventing the expos- 
ing their borses to the inclement winter nights 
atthe door of the Opera, or in tbe streets 
leading to some fashionable square, whilst the 
servants are subject to the same inconveni- 
ence. We would not caricatare {he matter so 
far as Lady Townley, who complained that sbe 
i could not go out until bis Lordship’s horses 
had dined ; but we are convinced that even 
the pampered cattle of people of quality are 
, too often unnecessarily subjected to uncom. 
furtable privations. With respect to the 
poem itself, we must confess thet there is no 
novelty in the subject, yet it still has some 
claim to originality, and though Mr. Pratt 
cannot say much more than has been said be- 
| fore, yet the most practicable of his plans for 
| bettering the condition of the drate creation, 
cannot he too mach inculeated ; for if parents 
and tutors, instead of giving animals to young 
folks to torment, would teach them humanity, 
it might induce them to make their cases their 
own; and whilst the youth is taught “ that 
mercy by his God is given,” he might be in- 
duced to render himself more worthy of the 
exercise of that attribute. 

Thus far have our criticisms been confined 
to the male sex; bat we are happy to intro- 
duce our readers tu a fair authoress, in Poems 
and Translations from the minor Greek Poets, and 
| others; written chiefly between the ages of ten 
and sixteen, bya Lady. Thie is indeed sn age 
of precocity; we have had boys performing 
Hamlet, invisible girts answering all kinds of 
questions, and here is 2 visible girl between ten 
and sixteen translating from the Greek. She, 
very roodestly indeed, apologizes for them, by 
their being done at an early age; but unless 
she can prove that they were published at 
an early age also, that, in itself, will form 
no excuse whatever. There iv one part of 
ber apology, however, which deserves more 
particular attention, for the title page only 
expresses that these effusions of early genius 
‘were written chiefly between ten and sixteen, 
' whilst iv the apology it appears that the trans- 

lations from the Greek were done at an earlier 
age! ‘He lisp’d in oumbers, fur the num- 
bers came,” may be very correct; but this is 
‘the first instance we have met with of ladies 
| translating from the Greek before they coald 
possibly be acquainted with their mother 
‘tongue. As she states, however, that these 
| were done to please a fond father, we can ad- 
mit her excuse, as to the translation; but as 
, to the publishing, if that was done merely te 








tion; but we have, notwithstanding, a fervent }! shew that the lady was ia possession of more 
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than one tongue, we would have been as well 
satistied with her ipsa dizit, for most of them 
y be found already in English. They con- 
sist chiefly of translations from Anacreon, 
Sappho, Theocritus, &c. to paraphrase which 
iu their old English dress, is as easy as to 
translate them; but we will not crit 80 
young a candidate for fame too closely; it 
might indeed be perhaps considered as unfair, 
for she does not profess to be a commentator! 
Ar employment is one great ead of education, 
we certainly caunot find fault with a lady, 
who, if ber taste directs her, amuses herself 
with doing the ancienta into English verse ; 
but a translator always works in trammels, a 
thing proved in the present case, as the ori- 
ginal poems in the collection infinitely surpass 
either the translations oy imitations. 

Who is there that has watehed the progress 
of Napoleon, that bas not read with enthusiasm 
of the gallantry of our countrymen in Pales- 
tine, when a Christian Knight, with a few of 
Britain’s hardy pupils of Neptune, first sue- 
cessfully opposed the progress of the man who 
either before, or since that event, never met 
with a defeat. Had such cvente happened in 
the days of metrical romance, not one-of the 
little band of heroes would bave been for- 
gotten, but each of them would bave been | 
banded down to ae in monkish rhymes. It is 
with pleasure then we see that a modern poetess 
has stepped forward to launch them forth on} 
the current of song, which glides along to the | 
Temple of Fame. If Mrs. Cowley had written 
nothing more than The Siege of Acre, a Poem, | 
in four Bouks, preceded by the celebrated 
Gazette Letters of Sir Sidney Smith, on which 
the poem is founded, we should have thought 
her an honour to her sex, and been proud te 
hail her as a conntrywoman. Of the present 
work it is annecessary to say more than that 
our patriotism must be kindled by the perusal, 
and that although correct descriptions of the 
active scenes of battle cannot be expected from 
a female pen, nor indeed from the pen of any 
one who has not seen them, yet she has pre- 











served a general appearance of accuracy by a 
strict adherence to the chronological events, || 
whilst the general interest is considerably 
heightened by the spirit aud harmony of her 
versiGication in namberless pussages. 1 

The Poetical Works ef Anna Seward have |! 
Jately been published, in 3 vols svo. It is|! 
unnecessary for ws to praise what has heen so | 
often admired, This edition, however, evn- 
tains several orig:nal piecce, never before pub- 
lished, which do no disgrace to the writer's 
posthumous fame. From the severity with 
which some of our cotemporasies treated the |! 





poetical effusions of Lord Byron, a severity 
which, we are almost tempted to believe, pro- 
ceeded in some degree from a Peer being 
thought fair game, we had scarcely supposed 
that any one dignified with a curonet would 
again have risked the ordeal; yet we were de- 
ceived, for the present year bas produced 
Drumatic and Miscellaneoxs Poems, by Joho 
Joshua, Earl of Carysfurt; and ulwo Poems on 
various Subjects, by Charles Lindsay Crawfurd, 
Eurl of Crawfurd. On their merits, however, 
we will not enter, Jest our culemporaries 
should suspect us of praising, because they 
were the productions of the Peerage. 

Of a more serious nature are Poems, by 
George Townsend, of Triaity College, Came 
bridge. This is not the first production of the 
author, whose former works drew such high 
eneomiums from the critics, (bat he seems to 
have beea tempted once more to ascend Par- 
nassue; and though he may not yet have been 
able to reach the top, yet as he is still a young 
author, and a young man, we should be sorry 
to check bis ambition of mounting even to its 
highest pinnacle. These, huwever, have not 
all been written since bis first publication, for 
many of them are juvenile pieces, which not- 
withstanding are highly creditable to bim, 
and we have no doubt that be may yet rank 
high io the scale of pvete, when his fancy and 
enthusiasm are a little more matured by his 
judgment, To justify this criticism we shall 
insert one short extract from bis Saul and 
David, wheve the inspired Psalmist is singing. 
the wonders of the Creation. 

* And when Echo firet was calm, 

Or round the turrets of the sky 
Cast its dying melody, 
Was there aught beside to charm? 
Yes! for in that selean bour, 
Softly trembling through the air, 
Borne on wings of silence there, 

A softer song was heard.to pour; 

’Fwas the first song of wlan! He trod 

In bumble majesty his kindred sod, 

Aad pou’d his grateful thanks to bis cre. 

ator, God!” 2 

We shali eluse our poetical department by 
noticing @ must superb edition of Thomson’s 
Seasons, illustreted with Engravings by Bare 
tulozzi and Tomkins, from original Paintings 
by W. Hamilton, R.A. This edition is at va. 
rious prices ; Lut the large paper, with the 
plates finely culuured, is as bigh as fitteen 
gvineas. We nuw proceed to the 
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| And shall first call the attention of our rea- 


ders to Lectures on Painting, delivered at the 
Yye 


Royal Academy of Arts. By thé late John Opie, 
Eeq. Professor iu Paiuting to the Academy. 
To which are prefixed, a Memoir, by Mrs. 
Opie ; and other Accounts of Mr. Opie's -Ta- 
lents and Character; to. 

The incidents which, in early life, first led 
this child of nature to the noticé of the world, 
ere already pretty well kuown; the progres- 
sive rise which brought him to London has 
also been often related, and there are many 
living witnesscs of his meridian fume, both as 
& painter and as a man. The accusation so 
Often and so justly brought against mankiod, 
that genius, when living, is neglected, but 
fmmortalzed when dead, does vot apply in the 
present instance, st Ivast as far as regurda pe- 
cuniary cmolument. Yet it must still be re- 
me tibered that geuias requires something ; 
more; and we are proud to. assert, that not- 
withstanding all the accusations against Eng- 
land of the neglect of genius, still may as many 
instances be prodaced of its being carly fos- 
tered, and rewarded at maturity, as in any 
other country whatever. Italy indced may 
boast of her Medicis, and France of her Louis ; 
but we believe that honest Johu Bull, though 
he may not pretend to so much taste, has 
generally given more solid marks of his pa- 
tronage: whilst the friendship of the learned, 
and the countenance of the great, ate never 
wanting where worth and genius so hand in 
hand. We were particularly pleascd on tirst 
sitting down to this work; there is eome- 
thing interesting in a widow's menoir, and we 
were fully disposed to join her in ler modest 
eulogium on the native genius of ber departed 
friend. The early anecdotes of his life are 
indecd peculiaily arausing, and highly instruc. 
tive, leading tu emulation, azd also pointing 
out to parents, not harshly to check avy bias 
of their children, if that bias is harmless. | 
Though some families in the neighbourhood | 
of young Opie's residence first noticed his! 
talents, yet he owed most to the friendship of 
Dr. Walcot, the muderu Pindar; who having an | 
elegant taste himself for drawing, was able vot 
only to appreciate his young protegé’s talents, + 
but also in some measure to direct them, We j 
are the more gratified in reading Opic’s lite, | 
to see that he was an instance that yenius does | 
not always lead ils possessor astray. Some | 
indeed have called him the Chatterton of paint. ; 
ing; but their cases were very dissimilar, ex-. 
ceptin their both coming puor to the metro- ; 
polis, and trusting for their sopport to the; 
exercise of their talents. Peil.ps the unvor- | 
tunate Chatterton might blame his own dis- | 
position, for some of his misfurtunes; the idea | 
he had of his own abilities made him sink | 
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under negiect, but Opie’s modesty was sach, 
that we are told he never was satisfied with 
himself; and Mrs. Opie declares, that she has 
often secn him turn from some of his best pro 
ductions, and throw down his pencil in dis- 
gost, exclaiming with heartfelt regret, that he 
would never be a paintet. It is a furtunate 
thing for painters, that the personal vanity of 
individuals will generally find them employ- 
ment, in the execution of portraitw; yet even 
Opie way sometimes disengaged, aud tu those 
leisure hours are we indebted for many elegaat 
specimens of his taste. - 

Let us now view bim ax an anthor. With 
respect to the divisivn of his lectures, it secs 
judicious. The first (uur relate to the prac- 
tical aud physical effects of painting, desizo, 
or drawing, colouring, chiaroscuro, com. 
position: the other branches, which he calle 
tellectual, are invention and expression 
We heartily approve of the advice which he 
gives to young beginners, nut to mistuke (heir 
talent from a high apinion of their own 
sketches or scratches ; be algo tells them, very 
, judiciously, that nothing bat a scrious liking 
| or entbusiasm for their profession will bring 
them through, and enable them to sacrifice 
their time, ease, pleasure, and profit, and de. 
vote themselves, sual and body, to the art. 
Leaving the didactic to analyze his illustra 
tions, we must acknowledge that his view of 
the painters of the Italian schvol is couceived 
| with all the spirit and taste of the origiuals, 
| and in short that be has rendered cratory a 
' just delineation of the sublimest princip'es 
and practice of the art. Ip tracing character, 
he touches sufficiently on biography ty elu- 
cidate acd to illustrate; aud we are partica- 
| larly pleased to observe that he does not load 
! his subject with high-sounding terms, devoid 
of meaning, but ut the same tise displays ao 
| originality of conception, and a frecdem of 
discussion, which will aiwayg give bisth to 
candour of opinion; and th.s be does with a 
modesty which prevents him fem faiting, ia 
deference to names, which the world has luog 
considered as above censure. Nv ong indeed 
can rise fiom the perusal of this work without 
feeling bis kugwiedge iucreascd; yet, it wiust 
| be confessed tbat iu sume parts his elegance 
lis too much laboured to appear naturel; ond 
j we may so fur compare his lectures Jo his 
; Palatings as to ackuowledye, that although his 
1 judgment always guaded hiw from actual er- 
Por, still may (re deficiencies arising from bis 
‘ taste remaining uncultivated iu, early life, be 
| discovered in the sometimes uncouth. simpli- 
| city of his style. 
| From didactic effusions iu prose, we pro 
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ceed to a specimen im poctry, presented to us 
in El-menisof Art, a Poom, in Six Cantos, with 
Notes and Preface, including Sirictures on the ; 
State of the Arts. By M.A. Shee. Since Fresnoy’s , 
Art of Puinting,we have had no regular poem on 
this subject, and we are still doubtful how far 
we can expect a good didactic’work in verse. 
The very spirit of poctry is an opposition to dry 
sules, and if the puet has any imagination, he | 
must be often drawn from his subject : and our | 
author opens bis poem with an invocation to | 
hie musc, under the name of Taste, whom, | 





however, he seems anxious to render prolific, | 


as he immediately supplies her with a husband 
ycleped Genius. He: scems to bave felt the 
necessity of rendering 2 work of this kind in- 
teresting by something like a story: a conti- 
uued u:rrative, however, he ducs not attempt, 
but contents himself with introducing imag 
wary characters, - as examples of what he 
es should be avoided, but he does not de- 
eud upon the text alone, for his notes are 
both cxplenatory and cidactic. The regular 
course of -etudy commences in’ the second 
Canto ; but we cannot help thinking, that 
when speal ing of painting in general, he lays 
too great a stress pus cnalomy 5 for this surely 
¥e wot the ground-wo.k of the whote, but 
Merely leads top If we 
consider bis poer: as addressed to ameteurs of 
Doth rexes, as well as to: professors, it must 
be acknowledged that there are othe: depart- 
ments of the art exis 
whose fist: ste 
examina 
garding this censure, are must at 
lime coufess Uist there is eeareely 
the work ficma which cen the cle 
‘will not derive some ustfal tint 
it 
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:knowledged, that the cultivation of the fine 
| arts leads to the improvement and the comfort 
‘of society, that if is unnecessary. to ¢ilate 
'\ipon their ucefulness; it is also not less use- 
ful (han amusing to trace their progress. With 
respect to ourselves, it is nut many years since 
| England was considered by the other nations 
| as ultramontan2 and semi-barbarous, as far as 
| régarded the arts; yet even then England sur- 
passed them iu thonght, and now she rivals 
them in execution. Complaints of want of 
| patronage have’ indeed often beén made; but 
with whatever justice those may have been 
| made formerly, it is certainly not the case 
now, wher we have so many institutions fur 
ie encouragement, the exhibition, and the 
sale of our works of art. "The author of this 
work is indeed himsclf'an instance of genius 
in low fife being encouraged. He began first 
asa pattern drawer, but having gained the pa- 
tronage of some gentlemen who had taste 
enough to appreciaté his abilities, and gene- 
rosity to fugter them, he was enabled to visit 
Italy, and fit himself for the honourable ‘si- 
! tuation which he afterwards held in the Royal 
“Academy of London, This work may not only 
| be considcrcd as amusidg by the fire-side, but 
also forms a good ‘text-book fur the connois- 
secur, Mr, Edwards gives praise where hé con- 
ccives it duc, but secms an independant inves- 
ligator of character, as he is not sparing of 
censure when just; yet some of his animadver- 
sions on Sir Jushua scem dictated more by 
peevisliness than by judgment; from his gene- 
ral character, however, this cannot  surcly 
be supposed to originate fiom their academic 
quarrel, though that was at one time carried 
tos piteh which seemed to preclude all pussi- 
Ditity of future compromise. 
With respect to the more philosophic part of 
this division of our subject, we have to notice 
Christie's Disqu’sition on Etruscan Vases. This 
iter, considering the Etruscan vases (of 
rich so macy have been brought tothis coun- 
try, aud are to be seen in the Hamilton col- 
lection atthe British Museum) as illustrative 
f aucient manners and mysterics, he gocs 

beyond the mere drawing of the figures, aud 
" onters at once upon the theological part of the 
t. We certainly cannot help admiring 
the ingenuity with which he pursues his clue, 
Jul still we think it possible that he refines 
tuo much, and that he may often suppose the 
dsawings to he illustrative of divine mysteries, 
when in fact they may be nothing more than 
3 to common life, From the inyari- 

able dark ground of those Etruscan vases, and 
. the red colour of the figures, he supposes that 
i the sceucs during the mystcries in the Eleu- 
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sinian theatre, were dark with transparent 
figures; a species of contrast to the OmbresChi- 
noises, or rather a kind of Phantasmagoria. 
This he also supposes connected with the feast 
of lanthorns in Chiua; but the lamps at festi- 
vals are customary all over the East, as thuse 
are generally celebrated in the vight. Though 
we cannot implicitly subscribe to all his theo- 
ries, yet we must acknowledge that the elegant 
artist will find some very useful hints in vari- 
ous parts of the work; these are dissertationy 
on the use of the intaglio, on the foundation 
of ancient theology in uatural philosophy, on 
the inculcation of those doctrines by enigma 
and allegory, on the harmonious arrangement 
of the universe by the Deity, on the attributes 
of the Deity, variously personated on vases, 
on shields as to their devices, on old age, wine, 
muvic, and rhetoric, on the chaplet, girdle, 
and scarf, &c. &c.: he also gives some ubser- 
vatious on ornamental writing, and we must 
disregard the charge of punning, when we say 
that the work itself is a very fair specimen. 

A very entertaining selection bas late'y made 
its appearance, under the title of the Artist, 
a series of Essays relative to Puinting, Poetry, 
Sculpture, Architecture, the Diama, Discoveries 
in Science, §c. by Northcote, Hoppner, Cumber- 
land, D'Israeli, Cavallo, Sc. edited by Prince 
Hoare. Of this the title is sufficient to give 
an idea, aud if the names of the authors stamp 
any merit on the work, we must also allow 
some merit to the editor for bis skill iv the 
selection. 

We are now arrived at a division of our sub- 
ject, which bas given rise to more controversy 
respecting its merits and demerits, than per- 
haps any otber branch of literature; we al- 
lude in general terms to 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


It is pretty evident that the advocates on both 
sides have argued from extremes, without con- 
sidering that there might be a happy medium 
between the ten fulio volumes of the Cleopatra 
of Scudery, and the three thin duodecimos of 
Modern Scandal, for one pound one. After all 
their arguments, however, they have generally 
come to the conclusion, that a good novel is a 
good thing, and a bad one execrable ; of the 
former indecd, it must be confessed that the 
number ia comparatively small, oor can we 
flatter ourselves that we shall be able much tu 
increase it by the produétions of the past 
year. It is too mach iudeed to expect origi- 
uality, where so much has already been writ- 
ten; as manuers change with times, however, 
a judicious writer by adopting his characters 
to passing circumstances may still supply us 
with novelty, even where originality is imprac- 































NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 





ticable ; and the miser, the fortune buntery 
or the man of fasbion, may still be presented 
in anew dress. Our novelists tov have ad- 
vantages at the present day which, fifty years 
ago, few of them could possess. Change of 
place is now so frequent, that there are few of 
those qualified to write works of fancy who 
have not travelled beyond the limits of the fire= 
side. Amongst that number we may reckon 
the fair authoress of Amatory Tules of Spain, 
France, Switzerland and the Mediterranean, &c- 
By Honoria Scott, 4 vols. This, however, is 
her Nom de Guerre, for we recugwize in her the 
same person who has given so much amuse- 
ment to the world in her Winter in Edinburgh: 
For her present task she is peculiarly quali- 
fied, as her attendance on a husband whose 
military avocations called him to various parts 
of the world has given ber an opportusity of 
actually seeing those places she describes; am 
advantage not always posses-ed by our namby 
pemby imitators of Mrs. Ratcliffe and Char- 
lotte Smith. These tales indeed do not lite 
rally anewer the title-page, as tleir scenes 
principally are in Spain, Sicily and Malta ; 
however, as natives of the other countries are 
introduced, we may still allow the propriety 
of the title. This fair authorees most happily 
catcbes the chnracters of these various ne 
tions, and displays considerable taste in her 
mode of adapting them to passing events; but 
weare particularly pleased with her descrip- 
tive talents, which we can duly appreciate 
both for spirit and accuracy, from having seea 
those spots which she delineates. Traversing 
scenes rendered almost eacred by elassic re- 
membrance, and some of them more so by 
Scriptural reference, she seems to have felt all 
the enthusiasm of her situation, and to pos- 
sess the power of imparting it with consider- 
able energy to her readers: upon the whole, 
we fear uot risking our reputation for taste, in 
our recommendation of this work to our fair 
readers. We have uext the pleasure of nuticing 
another work from an old acquaintance, which 
though it made its first appearance in 1309, 
deserves fairly to be ranked among the litera- 
ture of the year. This is Tales of Fushionable 
Life. By Miss Edgeworth, 3 vols. There 
may be objections to works of this kind, as it 
may be said that their authors, when unable 
to carry on a connected work in three volumes, 
then endeavour to make up their deficiency 
by a series of unconnected stories. This ob- 
jection, however, will not always hold good, 
as we find this mode adopted fur the conve- 
nience of inculcating various morals, or of 
illustrating various opinions, by Voltaire, and 
many others, who were never suspected of 
want of fancy. Miss Edgéworth, from her 












manner of treating her subjects indeed, secms 
to consider Tales as having an advantage over 
larger novels, from their capability of being 
made more characteristic, and being less wire- 
drawn: of her preseot ones we may say that 
they are highly illustrative of modern cha- 
racter; and not delicient in spirited sutire, 
which is conveyed rather by example than by 
precept. We were nuta little surprized indeed 
on the perusal, to find many instances where 
virtue and morality might be inculcated, which 
she has not availed herself of; on the whule, 
if they do not all the good they might, we re- 
commend them as incapable of doing any harm. 
We are the more inclined to review her work, a 
it leads to the notice of a species of literary 
quackery which has prevailed too much of 
late in this department of literature. Searcely 
had Miss Edgeworth’s real work appeared, 
when the world were informed that they would 
soon be treated with Tales of real Life. Being 
@ Sequel to the Tales of Fashionable Life. By 
Miss Edgeworth. Now it was certainly very 
possible by new pointing this catchpenny title- 
page, to lmave rendered it lesr liable to the 
charge of falsehood; however the absurdity 
ef it, not to call it by a worse name, was svon 
discovered, as these Tales of real Life turned 


out to be translations from French works, i 


: has chosen an interesting period of French 


some of them a ceutury old. Of other like 
productisns, we may notice Scenes in Feudal 
Times, a Romance. By R.H. Wilmot, Whe- 
ther Mr. Wilmot is really the author's name 
or not, we will not pretend to say, but this 
iu certainly not a work which need make the 
author shrink from open day. The moral is 
gvod, and the characters well contrasted ; and 
though the incidents are rapid aud numervus, 
and the plot rather intricate, still it is unra- 
velled with some ingenuity. There is, upon 
the whole, indeed a deficiency of energy and 
digmty in the colloquial parts, but in this the 
author stauds not alone, for people who know 
nothing of ancient manners, are teo apt to 
make scenes of feudal times nothing more 
than might have happened during the present 
winter. Mrs. Pilkington bas produced a new 
work, called Ellen, Heiress of the Castle. In 
some parts of this stury the authuress seems 


to consider probability ax totally unnecessary, | 


though in the more trifling parts she is minute 
even to insipidity. Aswecan say but little 
in favour of it, bowever, we shall pass on to 
The Daughters of Isenberg, a Bavarian Romance. 
By Alicia T yndal Palmer. And why a Bava- 
tian Romance, Palmer ? for such adven- 
tares, if cver they did bappen, might have 
taken place in any other state or principality 
fu Germany. 











|| between real events and those of fanc 


This fair authoress met with some well mes 
rited success in her Husband and Lover, we 
cannot promise her so much, however, with 








| respect to the present production, which en- 
| what it wants in incident; and is filled 
| with fetcs like a Jubilee week. Io some works 
| duced, as not only to illustrate character, but 

even to help the story; whilst here they serva 

and fillupapage. Perhaps the story might 
; bave more interest if more connected ; it is 


| deavours to make up in subordinate action 
indeed we have seen those fetes no well intro- 
: no otber purpose than to eat, drink, and dance, 
however very injudiciously broken into three 


;' Separate sets of adventures, so that although 


the attempts at character are pretty successful, 
| the reader is totally at a loss to fix on an he- 
! roine. Some of the passions, and their con- 
|. trasted effects on different characters are well 
pourtrayed, and some of the pathetic scenes 
are well wrought up, and less caricatured than 
those intended for comic; it may be as well 
however for Miss Palmer in her next produc- 
| tion, to give less sublimity tothe chit chat of 
her inferior characters, 
Another authoress has stepped forward with 
, an historical romauce, Anne of Britany, in 
'3vols. For this species of writing, indeed, 
| she thinks necessary to apologize, but with 
arguments by no means convincing; yet as she 





| history, and formed a plausible connection 
y, the 
| story, as it is told with some degree of elegance, 
| is not uninteresting. 

Another work, in which historical truth 
and romantic facts are blended together, has 
made its appearance under the title of Ferdi- 
nand and Ordella, a Russian Story ; with authen- 
tic Anecdotes of the Russian Court, after the de- 
mise of Peter the Great. By Priscilla Parlante, 
2 vols. Svo. It is now indeed known that this 
production comes from the pen of the Hon. 
Mrs. Cavendish Bradshaw ; of course we must 
suppose that the lady is not afrafd of candid 
criticism. The work opens with an address 
to the satirist, priucipally as « criticism on 
Celebs, and certainly in some parts demon- 
strates that the fair authoress of that much 
read production was deficient iu knowledge of 
those circles, or rather of that circle which 
she attempted to satirize. If indeed we were 
to take an idea of fashionable life and manne: 
or of the domestic virtues of the higher ci 
cles from the columns of a morning Paper, 
strictures on the frivolity of fashionable peo- 














ple might be excused; but whilst people of 
real fashion are the patrons of taste and ge- 
nius, the ornaments of their homes, and ex. 








amples as far as they are seen and known, we 
ought to recollect that the most uscful virtues 
are least in sight, and that one dcceiver, gr 
one adultress, makes more noise than an bun- 
dred virtuous and valuable characters, With 
respect to the work ilself, we must say that 
the tale is intimately blended with the politi- 
cal events of the time; but this mixture of 
history and fiction, so fashionable at present, 
ought perhaps to be avoided, as.it leads 
astray; besides it is impossible for any modern 
‘writer to paint the dumestic manners of a 
foreign conntry a ceutury past. Those who 
wish to laugh, however, will find sufficient 
materials for that purpose; noy does she scorn 
to lead her readers through the horrors of 
castles, or of cemeteries; those therefore 
who prefer the marvellous, will not be dis- 
appointed, + 

We have also to notice a new collection, 
The British Novelist, with an Essay, and Bio- 
graphical and Critical Prefaces. By Mrs. Bac- 
bauld, 50 vols. 18mo. This work in fact in 
itself, furms a library for the novel reader ; 
the prefaces are written with Mrs. Barbauld’s 
usual elegance, and the biography will be 
amusing to the hunter of anecdote. We have 
only room to mention two other works of this 
description ; one is, Zhe Oficer’s Daughter; 
or, @ Visit to Ireland. By the daughter of a 
Cuptaja inthe Navy, 4 vols. The other, though 
in French, yet deserves a place here, we ab 
Jude to Contes a ma Fille, par Bouilly.. Each of 
these have met with a reception which bas 
not} surpassed their merits. 

The transition from ngvel reading to phi- 
losophy, may perhaps be considered as too 
abrupt; it is a transition, however, which now 
takes place so frequently in fashionable life, 
that onr fajr readers will not disapprove of it; 
nor can it fairly be reckoned incongruous ina 
review ef literature, when we have been wit- 
ness to an assemblage of fashionabjes sitting 
down to a philosophical lecture, and after ful- 
lowing Mr. Hardie through all the evulytions 
of the solar system, start up to fullow the 
fiddle through all the convolytions of the mazy 
dance. The first subject which presents itself 
as an elemcytary work is, 4n Introduction to 
the Linnean Classification of Plants, illustrated 
with Engravings, To which is added a Glossary, 
and the Latin Terms of Linncus, with the corres- 
ponding English Words. There needs no apo- 
logy for calliag the attention of our fair 
readers to Botany in the first instance, as the 
unprecedented increase of sale of La Belle 
Assemblée, since that subject was introduced, 
is a covviucing proof of its popularity. As 
fyr the work in question, it will be found use- 
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ful to a person not initiated in the secrets of 
the science, the definitions are peculiarly 
clear and simple, and are correctly ddeliy 
neated by the accompanying plates. Another 
work on this subject, to which we feel parti- 
larly anxious to call the attention of the ladies 
is, A Calendar of Flora, composed during the 
Year 1809, at Warrington. By George Crosse 
field, Secretary to the Botanical Society of 
Warrington, &c. This is a work which though 
small, is by no means undeserving of nutice, 
as it sets a good example to others to pursuc 
the same track; a track particalarly suited to 
female pursuits, as it will enable any lady to 
form and arrange a calendar of Flura’s favours 
io her own neighbourhood, and will thus not 
only -be a source of rational amusement, bu¢ 
will also enable ber to add ber mite tu science. 
The work itself is also useful as: a reference, 
as it contains ‘upwards of eight hundred plants, 
indigenous, or which are considercd to be soz 
these are all registered according to their 
order and dates of flowering, with marginal 
notes; so that fair florists may be enabled to 
arrange their flowers in succession, with the 
greatest facility thoughout the year. 

The Linnean Society have lately published 
the vinth volume of their Tzansactions ; 
from which our readers may observe, that 
they do not confine their rescarches to plants 
alone, but embrace every part of botany, 
zoology, &c. This. volame contaiezs interest- 
ing observations on some of the native birds 
of England; nay such ia their versatility in 
change of subject, that we are favoured with 
an account of. the accouchmeat of a cat, 
whose young brood were born wiih cocked 





ce the publication of Derwin’s Lores of 
the Plants, some of our philosophers seem as 
desirous of prying into the amorous chit chat 
of the floral tribe, as ever ancieat tabby was 
into the secrets of village scandal. Even those 
whom nature has made 60 reserved, that bor 
tanists called them Cryptogamous, or “ martied 
in secret,” are not permitted tu follow nature's 
dictates, byt ere brought forward to the glare 
of day. This deepresearch into botanical tittle. 
tattle, bee lately produced An Introduction te 
the Study of Cruptogamous Plants; in Lettersy 
by Kent Sprengel, D. M. Professor of Botany, 
at Haile, transiated from the German. This 
botanical inquisitor has collected aa immense 
number of very curious and interesting facts, 
highly hongurable both to his: industry sad te 
his discrimination ; yet we are not suficiently 
convinced of the ageuracy of hiedeductions 
to rely on them implicity; still must we cons 
feas that even where they are erropeogs, they 
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may be useful in leading to further investiga- 
tion. We can scarcely, however, recommeud 
it to our fair readers ss a work of. amuse- 


ment, as the dryncss and didactic formality of * 


the style,.we fear, will never tempt our tine 


ladies and gentlemen to become hunters of ; 


Serns and mosses. The following quotation 
so extremely curious, that we shall off 
in the author's own words: “ The transition 
of one original kingdom of nature into the 
other, and the impossibility of separating the 
two by an equal line of demarcation, becomes 
still more obvious to those who, with Need- 
ham, Priestley, and Ingenbouz, have vb- 
served the metamorploses of animalcula in- 
Susoria, into real conferv To make this 
experiment, no particular infusions are re- 
quisite; a vessel filled with pump water, and 
exposed to the sun without being agitated, is 
sufficient for the purpose. Firstof all, a de- 
dicate green covering is to be found on the 
surface of the water, consisting of numberless 
and infinitely small molecales, that manifest 
animal motion ; these, after some time disap- 
pear, and are transferred into vegetable fila- 
aments, which like all green surfaces of plants 
yield oxygen when exposed to the influence 
of thesun.” It appears that upwards of five 
hundred species of the family of ferns have 
been recognized by our modern botanists, and 
that more than one half of these are natives 
of the West Indies. Some curious inquiries 
naturally arise from the fact that at present 
the greatest number of these ferns are tu be 
foand in tropical regions; particularly when 
we contemplate their remains still to be found 
in more ucr.hern regions; remains whose 
former flourishing existence may rationally 
be supposed to have taken place under a tem- 
perature very differcnt from that. of the pre- 
sent day. Indced the more we know of nature, 
the more we examine into her works, we find 
additional cause to believe that some very 
important change has taken place in the rela- 
tive situation of our planet. We will not, 
however, fall into the error of former philo- 
sophers, of furming hypotheses without foun- 
dation; yet we cannot help thinking that 
manyof the modern discoveries which seem 0 
unaccountable, might be readily solved on the 
supposition ofa change in the poles of the earth 
having taken place at some distant period ; 
as nothing is more easy to conceive than that 
such a change taking place at the present day, 
if. it was even to the extent of tweuly degreen 
only, would produce all the effects of a de- 
luge, by covering the highest mountains with 


it 














the ucean, and laying bare immense tracts of 


land now sub-marine, and would also cause a 
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total change in the climate of each part of the 
globe. We must close this article with ob- 
serving, that this author gives a new definie 
tion tu inosses, which be terms cryptogamous 
plants, bearing on small leafy stems and 
branches simple capsules, dehiscent at the 
top, where they are covered by a peculiar veil 
orcalytra. These, he states, are amongst the 
Most minute of frondescent vegetables, the 
‘largest species seldom excceding a foot in 
|ilength, and several eluding the naked eye. 
| A certain degree of moisture is necessary to 
i their vegetation; in general, however, they 
| grow more luxurigntly in morasses, on trees, 
in shady situations, and on the Alpine rocks. 
The number of inferior societies which 
j have started up of late years, seem tu have 
‘had some effect on the Philocophicah Tran- 
‘sactions of the Royal Society of London, which 
are by no means so interesting as they bad: 
formerly been. The Second Part, for 1809, 
contains a Paper on Platina and native Palla 
dium, from Brazil; and sume remarks on the 
native Arseniute of Lead, in a apecimen of 
bead and the arsenic acid found united in @ 
fossil from Cornwall. There is also a Paper, 
| by Everard Home, Esq. ou an extraordinary 
; Specimen of the shark caught.uear Hastings, 
ithirty feet iu length! Such a cruizer on the 
coast must have been highly dangerous to 
‘our fair Nereides when spertiug in Neptunc's 
bathing.tub. Mr. Home concludes his disser- 
{tation with some very just, though aceptical 
remarks, ou a most marvelleus account of a 
Sea Snake, which some of our northern woulde 
be naturalisis supposed they had discovered 
jin the Orkneys, where it was cast on shore 
; after a gale of wind. 
Of this most miraculous skeleton, drawings 
were tuken, and a description sent to Sir Joseph 
» Banks, nitested by depositions taker with al] 
due formality befure the magistratcs. Mr. 
, Home, indeed, with great truth supposce, that 
| those who saw it had uo iutention of deceiving 
‘others, nor of being deccived themyelves, but 
he conceives it very possible that their ima- 
ginations might easily supply all these parte 
which were wanting to convert it into sume- 
thing like a resemblance of what they thought 
it ought tobe. With much ingeuuity,, how. 
ever, and by reasoning almost incontrovertible, 
che shewe that it was nothing more than the 
skeleton of)a large shark, and thence very 
| sensilfly infers the necessity of cautivu respect. 
ing all improbable relations which are termed 
facts, aud iu fact shews that we ought never 
: to place implicit reliance on the tales of nar- 
‘rators who do uot know enough to prevent 
them from being astonished. After this fl- 
Za 
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Yow Netw Analytical Researches on the Nature 
of certain Bedies; being an Appendix to the 
Bakerian Lecture for 1808. By Humphry Davy, 
Esq. Mr. Davy, who seems indefatigable in 
the canse of chemical science, and whose suc- 
cess is commensurate with his ardour fur ex- | 
periment, shews in this paper the result of. 
along and laborious investigation, to ascer- 
tain the compdsition of ammoniac, and its ac- | 
tion on potassium. The conclusions which he 
gives afe, that the gas evolved by the action: 
of potassitih on ammoniac, is hydrogen ; and | 
that his fast experiments do not countenance ! 
the supposition that hydrogen is of a metallic 
nature, i 
Dr. Herschel has given a paper on the Re- 
frangibility of the Rays of Light, explanatory | 
of what Newton defines by the term Refeai- | 
bility. This subject, though evident to every 
éne, may yet be said to lay in obscurity. Some- 
thing is still wanting on which to found a 
course of experiments; and perbaps some 
simple accident may at last explain what phi- 
Josophers are now so much puzzled with. We 
know that a gentleman who has paid some! 


attention to the subject, intends shortly to}; 


submit to the philosophic world, a very simple ; 
theory of light for their investization. He | 
oes not as yet pretend to say that he can/ 
prove any part of his theory by actual expe- 
timent; but he is of opinion that his theory 
is capable of explaining all {he mechanical 
principles of light and colour. 

We have already noticed that the great in- 
trease of Philosophical Societies has had some 
effect on the transactions of the Royal Society. 
‘We do not mean, howeve7, tosay that the cause 
of science has suffered by this. Ifthe division 
of labour is useful to the nation in mechanical 
works, it may be so in the world of science; 

“for if the Royal Society was the only one in 
England, that which is tow done by the lesser 
societies would then be done by committees, 
if done at all; and it may fairly be surmised 
that at least a greater degree of emulation is 
Precuces by the present system. We are led 

these observations by the appearance of the 
first volume of Transactions of the Eutomological 

Society of London ; a socicty from whose labours 

we augurinuch; for some of the graver phi- 

Josophital associations, though they would 

fot disdain to anatumize an elephant, might 
yet be dgbained of cutting up a butterfly. The 
number and power of insects, however, are 
jnow atcertained to be so great, and so con. 
nected with all the operations of nature and 
of man, that it is becume of the firet import- 
‘huce tu investigate them. We wust therefore 
“ho longer consider them as objects of mere 
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! curiosity, but of laudable and honourable pur- 
‘suit. The arrangement of the present work 
is as follows :—A Review of the Rise and Pro- 
: gress of the Science of Eutomology in Great 
, Britain, containing Remarks ov carly Writers, 
and a Catalogue, &c. A second Paper is on 
rearing Insects, in which is contained an ac- 
count of the Plan of the Society, which may 
perhaps subject them to a pun. The third 
j and fourth give accounts of several new In< 
sects, but are deficient in the more important 
philosophy ef them. The last is a Catalogue 
of the Insects found in the Coanty of Norfolk; 
a thing which may to superficial observers 
appear puerile; but we cannot help thinking 
that even sach dry lists may eventually be 
useful, 

In the higher branches of Zoology we have 
to notice the completion of a very splendid 
work, which: will be highly interesting to 
Iehthyologists ; that is, The Natural History 
of British Fishes ; including scientific and general 
Descriptions of the most interesting Species; and 
;@n extensire Selection of accurately coloured 
Plates, taken entirely from eriginal Drawings; 
purposely made from the Specimens in a recent 
State, and for the most part while living. By 
E. Donovan, F.LS. Author of the Naturaf 
History of British Birds, Insects, Shells, &c. 
, 8¥0. 5 vols. 
| This very elegant work is advertised at tea 
; guineas, a price which we can wcarcely sup- 
| pose will repay Mr. Donovan for the labour 








! 
| and anxiety which he must havé experienced 
as an Ichthyologist ; for although he has con- 
fined his researches to British fishes only, yct 
we most consider that some of these species 
ure extremely rare, and that others are only 
to be found on particular parts of the cuast, 
thus obliging him at the various seasons pro- 
per for each to be ready for the purpose of 
delineating them the moment they were 
caught. These difficulties were also much 
increased by the evanescence of the hues, 
some of which are most elegant whilst the 
‘subject is at the point of death. Mr. Do- 
novan, however, with an ardour and perse- 
verance which will always insare success, has 
perfurmed his task in a way highly bonoura- 
ble to himself, as well as interesting to the 
admirers of nature. His indefatigable exer- 
tions have indeed enabled him to add consi- 
derably to the hitherto received catalogues of 
British fishes, an increase, however, which we 
owe entirely to his assiduity in visiting the 
various coasts, and tu his patience in inves- 
tigating them. The plates will be found s 
valuable addition to the work, as they are en- 
graved with the greatest accuracy, and ec 
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Joured with much spirit and apparent truth ; 
and we du not hesitate to say, that the wok, 
upon the whole, may be considered as a very 
valuable addition, not only to the library of 
the naturalist, but to British literature in 
general. 

In the department of inanimate nature, we 
have an interesting work, Outlines of Minera- 
dogy. By J. Kidd, M.D. Professor of Che- 
mistry io the University of Oxford ; 2 vols. 
8vo. The importance of mineralogy, as illus- 
teative pf chemistry, and as applicable to 
many of the arts which enliven and embellish 
human life, is nuw so well established, that 
it is unnecessary to dilate upon it. It is a 
science, however, hitherto very slow ia its 
Progress, depending entirely on observation 
aud analysis, seldom admitting of theory, but 
having this advantage, that what is known of 
it may iv general be considered as correct. 
This work, though perhaps not sufficiently 
correct in all its parts, will be found extremely 
useful to young students ip the acience. Dr. 
Kidd takes a general vicw of the composition 
and component parts of the glube, as far as 
they are subject to experiment and examina- 
tion; be then examines with great perspi- 
cuity the probable causes which have operated 
to reduce those compoucnt parts tu their pre- |. 
sent arrangement aud form; and with a most 
liberal and caudid spirit cxamines the various |; 
hypotheses which have been framed to account 
for these changes, and also the leading works 
which have been written on the subject. In 
such an elementary work au this, all that is 
Fequired is to be perspicuous, easy, and cor- 
rect, and this we may in general consider it 
to be; yet we must observe that there are still 
some deficiencies. In the first place, we should 
have felt gratified if he bad dwelt a little more 
on the origin of the science, or rather of the 
modern system, since that external character |; 
has become a principal distinctiun. His al- 
lusions to fumilics also ia mineralogy might 
have been more extended, particularly as that 
js a branch of the theory, which, if it could 
be clearly established by a chain of experi- 
ments, so as to form the basis of a general |, 
classification previous to analyzation, would 
be extremely useful. Even this, bowever, 
we must confess, would not answer to any 
great extent, at Icast not so as to supersede 
the use of analysis ia uny case with respect 
to the proportionate quautitics of the compo- | 
nent parts, as we are well aware that some- 
times the substance, of which there is least 
in quantity, is actually that which gives the 
distinguishing form of crystallization. Dr. 
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classification ; he does nut attempt to egta- 
blish, nor yet to support any specific theory ; 
. but he has selected judiciously the most strik- 
ing and illustrative facts, and given hie ob- 
servations on them in a plain and easy style; 
and though he does not consider bis bouk as 
fitted to form the systematic minerulogist, yet 
to all, apd particularly to those who pursue 
the study as an amusement, he will be found 
of considerable service—The study of czpe- 
rimental has so completely superseded that of 
| metaphysical philosophy, that the only work 
| of consequence of that kind which we have te 
announce is, An Enguiry into the Limits of Phy- 
| sical and Metaphysical Science; tending princi- 
pally tq illustrate the Nature of Causution, and 
the Opinions of Philosophy, ancient and modern, 
concerning that Relation. By R.S. Scott, A.M. 
Professor of Moral Philosophy ia the Uni- 
versity aud King’s College of Aberdeen. a 
Mr. Scott certainly displays great ingennity 
; in this disquisition; but in perusing it, and 
jexamining his distinctions between physica} 
and metaphysical scieace, we coald not help 
| wishing to have had him along side of us, that 
we might have asked him where he would 
draw the line between matter and spirit? We 
| Should be sorry to be so far misunderstood as 
to be considered materialists, in the sense in 
‘which that word has generally been taken; 
but we cannot help thinking that philosopherg 
i may sometimes mistake in the; ir fine spun the. 
| ovies about what they chase to call spirit. We 
| presume that they will allow all spirit, except 
the eternal essence, to have been created; if 
;then it waw created, where is the essential 
difference between it and matter, which was 
created also? Aye, but say some of the old 
, theologians, “the Divine Being bas made 
: matter corruptible and perishable, and spirit 
immortal ;” but where is the proof of this? 
Who is there, that bas witnessed the common 
‘experiments of modern chemistry, will say 
, that matter is perishable? That he who has 
‘ made, can destroy, we will not deny; but until 
it can absolutely be proved that materiality 
| Necessarily presupposes annihilation, we must 
withbold our assent to those doctrines which 
| would set bounds to the Eternal Power, and 
| Point out to the Almighty the laws by which 
‘he ought to regulate creation. The misfur- 
‘ tune is, that in the ancient philosophy of the 
| schools, they attend more to words than to 
things; whenever a difficulty occurred, they 
| gave it a name, and thought they understood 
jit, until the divine simplicity of the Holy 
Scriptures was loaded with doctrincs which 
revelation had never authorised. It is a fos 








Kidd's work indeed cannot be considered as a)! tunate thing, however, that the tree phite; 
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Seghy of the present day, whilst it overturns 
those dreams which bad ted mankind astray 
fur vo many centuries, has actually in itself a 
most powerful tendency to coufirm the truth, 
both of the Mosaic History and Revelation, 
as well as tu support the leading poits of Re- 
velation more particularly-connected with the 
mission of our blessed Redeemer. We bave 
gone so far into the subject, to shew that we 
are very far from joining those who have heen 
called materialists, whilst at the same time we 
‘cunaot help smiling at the puerile attempts so 
often made to draw the line between matter 
and spirit. That the soul is distinct from the 
body, we know; we kuow that the soul is im- 
mortal; we know that the hody will be raised 
to immortality ; but we alsy know that both 
soul and budy are the creation of an Almighty 
Power, who made thei as he pleased. Who 
then will say that Ae knows the difference be- 
tween matter and apirit? Until that is known, 
we can hope fur very little infurmation from 
metaphysical disquisitions 

As medicine is so intimately connected with 
natural philosophy, we must here introduce 
A Treatise on Cheltenham Waters, and Bilious 
D‘scases. Second editien, netoly arrange, with 
numerous Additions, and Two Plates. By Thos. 
Jameson, M.D. resident Physician ut Chel- 
tenbam. 

Since fashion, and a taste for dissipation, 
have sent half our population anuually to the 





-various mineral waters with which the islund | 


abounds, each respective place has had its 


advocates aud admirers ; we believe, however, | 


that with the exception of Brighton, Chelten- 
ham has for some years been the most fashion- 
able resort for invalids, both real and imagi- 
nary, as well as of those who frequent the 
watering-places merely fur amusement. it is 
not surprising, therefore, that as far back as 


niue years since, Dr. Jameson should have 


ahought it requisite to publish a medical guide 
for those whom he raw coming in crowds to 
drink a very powerful mincral water, particu- 


forty as they all seemed to think that whatever | 


amight do goud, could not possibly do any 
harm. That work he has siace revised, and 
presented to the world in a second edition; 
and.as it, like the waters, may do some good, 
but unlike-them cannot possibly de any harm, 


we feel disposed to go more at length into a |} 


subject which ought to be a popular one. 
‘That the worthy Doctor, in ushering the pre- 
went work into the world, may have seme little 
vegard to his own interest, we will not deny, 
but we are nut the Icss_ pleased with bis plan, 
which is to point oat the nature of the mine- 
wal waters that abound at Cheltenham, end 














to prescribe the manner in which they ought 





to be administered; and as he does not troa- 
ble the public with any of the occult parts of 
his science, we caneasily pardun, and indeed 
in some measure approve, his bint that they 
sbould take advice before they take water. 
That mischief often ensues from their indis- 
criminate use, we are well persuaded, and we 
know that he is correct when he says, it is not 
uncommon for persons to commence a cuurse 
merely from a supposition that they are 
bilious ; and for those that sre really bili- 
ous, to persevere in a free use of the waters, 
without knowing to what extent they can be 
taken with safety. But prudence, as he ob- 
serves, requires that iuvalids should always 
be directed, before they drink those waters, 
what plan they are to pursue, and what kind 
of water is best suited to their several com- 
plaints ; and he also recommends, even after 
the drinking has been for some weehs perse- 
vered in, that they shonld ascertain with ag- 
curacy what change may have taken place. 
From his own actual observation and practice, 
he states, that of the mass uf those who fre- 
quent those places, many who are im good 
health may become ill, from a wrong course 
persevered im without advice ; so that drink- 
ing the water merely: for fasbivn sake ought 
as much as possible to be avoided. With a 
degree of candvur, for which we give him ere- 
dit, Dr. Jameson acknowledges that great part 
of the benefit derived from visiting watering- 
places, depends on extraneous circuinstancer, 
a change of air, and exercive, relaxation of 
miud, regular habits, and confidence io a re 
medy. Upon the whole, unuch topographi- 
cal, as well as other information, may be de- 
rived from this work by the visitant, whether 
ailing or in good health, and we have no doubt 
but that in both cases they may happily avail 
themselves of the honest Doctor's advice, 
to abstain both from water and physic! 

It is now a pretty generally received opinion, 
that consumptive cases are more frequent ia 
this island than in any other part of the globs; 


| this it has been well ascertained does not arise 


so much from the dampness of the climate, 
for Holland far exceeds us in that respect, as 
from the rapid changes to which we are sub- 
ject, not only from the temperatare of the 
seasons, but also from the transition so oftea 
experienced of passing ivetantanevusly from 
apartnents so exquisitely contrived, as to ex- 
clude all access to the wir, iato the open at- 
mosphere; perbaps from crowded ball-rooms 
or theatres, where warm diluent refreshments 
have been copiously taken, into a cold wait- 
ing-room or stair-case, or perhaps into the 





open air, in a cold wet wiuter's night, whilst 
waiting for, or seeking a carriage. Howcver 
this may be, the fact is sufficiently ascer- 
tained to muke us bail with pleasure any work 
professedly written either upon its cure or its 
prevention ; of course we willingly take no- 
tice of Causes of Diabetes, Consumptions, &c. with 
Observations on the History and Treatment of 
Disease in general. By Robert Watt, Member 
of the Faculty of Physicians aud Surgeons, 
Glasgow. It has too long been customary for 
‘us to receive certain dogmas as incontrover- 
tible traths, both in natural and in moral phi- 
losophy, and to judge all as heretics to the 
real belief, who shall differ either in defiuition 
or in conclusion. Whilst blaming this blind 
adherence, bowever, we do not wish to encou- 
rage scepticism, professedly so, iu either branch 
of science, but yet we still admire that spirit 
of hardy research which prompts a man not 
to give implicit credit to that of which he is 
mot convinced, and which leads hint to step 
oat of the beaten track, particularly where he 
«an feel bis way by actual experiment. If 
usefal in any science, this spirit uf research 
is more particularly so in medicine, where so 
many of the doctrives both of pathology and 
of philosophy have been taken upon trust, 
.or founded on erroneous data: and we are 
bappy to see it applicd to those subjects in 
that branch of science, which are undoubtedly 
of the first importance, both to the practi- 
tioner and the patient. To euter into a medi- 
cal disquisitiou of the causes which are most 
liable to produce consumption is beyond our 
plan; but when we consider the sufferings it 
infliets on our fair countrywomen, its insidi- 
ous causes, and more insidious effects, any 
new system, however daring or contrary to 
general practice, must still be deserving of 
notice. Should Mr. Watt's facts, however, 
lead to any discovery of an infallible mode of 
changing the fluids of the human frame, both 
in quantity and in qual:ty, by dietetic treat- 
ment, which is part of his plan, a great good 
would be obtained, and many valuable lives 
preserved ; fur itis not an inaccurate observa- 
tion to say, that those taken off by consump- 
tive complaints are generally in an intellectual 
point of view the most valuable. To recom- 
mend Mr. Watt's book at the present moment, 
as a popular one, or to advocate an adherence 
to his system until its propriety has in some 
measure been ascertained by medical experi- 
snent, would be highly improper; but we can- 
not help thinking that his theory, if establish- 
ed, will be bighly useful in families, as the 








thereby do more towards saving the life of a 
darling child, than it can ever be in the powec 
of medicine alone to perfurm. 

Of other medical works which deserve no- 
tice in this place, we must not pass over Hints 
for the Treatment of the principal Diseases of 
Infancy and Childhood; adapted to the Use of 


Parents. By James Hamiitun, M.D. Profes- 
sor of Midwifery in the University, and Fel- 
low of the Royal College of Physicians, Edin- 
burgh. We have long thought that a sufficient 
degree of attention bas not been paid to the 
diseases of infancy; even in the higher circles 
of life, the little innocents are too often the 
victims of ignorant nurses, or of indolent mo- 
thers, who from a false tenderness, will not 
follow the prescriptions or advice of the phy- 
siciaus. In the lowest ranks of society they 
are infinitely worse off, as there they are the 
victims not only of disease and inattention, 
but often of real want; and it is a subject of 
most melancholy consideration, that a very 
great proportion of the population never reach 
the age of five years. In a country, aod in an 
age so benevolent as this is, where the prin- 
ciple too isin part put in practice by the esta- 
Llishment of a Foundling Hospital, and of 
charity schools, it is most extraordinary that 
no public spirited man has stepped forward 
in order to form a medical establishment 
which should be solely directed to the diseases 
of infancy and childhood. That much is dune 
for the poor, both in hospitals and ia public 
dispensaries, we are disposed to admit; but 
unfortunately the subject is too much consi- 
dered as below the attention of the regular 
physician, or is at least confined to the ac- 
coucheur, who iu general has too much tq do 
to be at liberty to attend sufficiently to the 
suffering innocents. Were sometbing of this 
kind, however, once established, it would form 
a school for practitioners in that neces- 
sary branch of medical practice, and would 
thus not only be useful to the poor who 
were the objects of the charity, but would 
also be highly beneficial tu the subscrib- 
ers, who would thus upon any urgent oc- 
casion, have physicians to apply to, cer- 
tainly much better enabled from constant 
experience to prescribe fur an infant, thau 
the dashing practitioner who enters, smiles, 
orders a something, takes his fee, and re- 
tires. In the event of such au establishment, 
we are, however, much pleased to fiud the 
subject rendered more familiar by the pub 
lication of such a work as this before us; 
the medical man may here fiud a variety of 


dnxious parent by judicious arrangement, may { curious and interesting facts, and there age 





parts of it, which if judiciously perused, , 


may be found extremely useful to pareate and 
guardians. 


From the medical treatment of children it is ; 


but ao short step tu their mental improvement ; 
we thercfure hasten to that department of our 
snbjcet, and are first led to consider Essays on 
Professional Education. By R. L. Edgeworth, 
Esq F.R.S. 4to. There is scarcely a subject, 


perhaps, which boasts such a number of theo- | 


rists av that of education. The works of 
Rousseau, of Genlis, of Fordyce, and of many 
others, are ev familiar to our readers, that it 
js unnecessary even to mention their mames. 
Many of those theories, however, were too 
refined for practice in any situation of life, and 
the greatest number of them were impractica- 
ble iu all, except, perbaps, in a few instances, 
where the parent had both time and fortune 
jo spare. At the present day, indeeed, it 
must be confessed, that education ix attended 
tomuch more than formerty, at least uominally 
20; but perbaps not better: as we are fearful 
that the pretenders to science, from the jum- 
ble academy tu the dashing house, are too often 
entrusted with large schools, whilst the mo- 
dest and worthy preceptor is tov often doomed 
to pine in obscurity and neglect. Many errors 
in this useful branch of practical science have 
erisen from a too rigid adherence to the beaten 
track; but Mr. Edgeworth, by the boldness 
of his reasonings, and the novelty of his ideas, 
or rather of his mode of expressing them, 
arrests attention by flashing cunvietion on 
the miad ; and his illustrations have all the 
force both: of example and precept, as far as 
can be united in a didactic work. His plan 
has this perfection atiached tu it, that it does 
nor supersede the old vystem, which, witb all 
{ts disadvantages, cannot with propriety be 
laid aside, unless we mean to produce a com- 
plete revolution iu scholastic literature and 
practice ; and its chief end and design is to 
wnite a fondness fur general literature, to 
those studies which may, from circumstances, 
be most advantageous, and to engraft both on 
hose absolutely necessary. The latter, of 
gourse, will always form the ground-work sc- 
eording to his plan. He is perhaps too dog- 
matical in asserting that the parent, at an 
early period, should definitively determine on 
the child’s future destiuation and profession ; 
for it is a thing of common observation, that 
in some instances great abilities do not make 
their appearance at a very early age; and in 
ethers, we well know that the taste, genius, or 
the boy’s inclinations, will often counteract the 
est laid parental plan, Mr, Edgeworth seems 
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to have paid too great deference tu a maxi: 
or rather to a positiou of Dr. Johnson’s, in 
which tbat great moralist observes, that men 
are Jed to particular species of excellence by 
the first book they read, or by some accident 
exciting ardour or emalation; but this docs 
not prove all Mr. Edgeworth wishes to esta~ 
blish, because it can scarcely be expected thet 
a parent will be able exactly to hit upon that 
thing which will suit a boy’s genius, That 
genius may be casually directed, we will not 
deuy; but it is not the very first idea that 
will always altract it. We conceive it canno$ 
be attracted untj! it meets the idea congenial 
toit; where an early talent for poetry has 
becn shewan, it does nut follow that the same 
talent could bave been bronght into action, 
so as to have made a painter. That Cowley 
was led to a particular species of poetry by 
reading Spencer, which lay in his mother’s 
chamber window, may be admitted; yet it 
does not fellow that Hannab Glasse’s Cookery 
would have made him au alderman; fur to such 
absurdities would the theory lead us, if it was 
taken for granted. Dr. Edgeworth, bowever, 
observes, that if Cowley had not found it by 
accident in his mother’s window, but that it 
had been given to him by his friends, still it 
would have made the same impression on bim, 
We have no doubt that it would; but we pre- 
sume there are very few who will pat a book 
into the hands of a young friend, in order to 
make him a poet! We imagine, at least, that 
they might chuse for him a more profitable 
trade. When Mr. Edgeworth quits the path 
of tLeory for that of practice, we are very much 
disposed to allow him due praise for the pro- 
priety of his ideas, for here he will be found 
eminently useful. When particular circum- 
stauces prompt a parent to bring up his child 
for certain professions, bere will be met with 
rules, which, though they may fail im defer- 
mining the boy towards the profession, will 
yetassist very much in fitting bim for it, if 
he is so incliued. 

A work even more interesting than the 
foregoing, has made its appearance lately ua- 
der the title of Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb; or, @ theoretical and practical View of 
the Means by which they are taught to speak and 
understand a Language ; containing Hints for 
the Correction of Impediments of Speech, together 
with a Vocabulary ; illustrated by numerous Cope 
perplutcs, representing the most common Objects 
necessary to be named by beginners. By Joseph 
Watson, LL.D. 9 vols, 6vo. 

The first record which we have of practica} 
attempts to cure impediments, is that well 














known one of Demosthenes; until late years, 
however, the subjrct docs nut seem to have 
had much interest for the philosophical world: 
and when some years ago it was noticed by a 
French philosopher, he merely recominends it 
to his learned cotemporaries as a curious ex- 
periment inv their researches into the origin of 
language, to observe amongst those born deaf 
&nd dumb, the steps by which, in slow succes- 
tion, these unfortunate beings acquire some 
idea of language. That ah attentive observa- 
tion of these facts, when this science was in its 
infancy, would possibly have afforded the phi- 
Wsophers some data on which te foand their 
theories, is very likely; but fortunately for 
science, as well as for the unhappy objects 
themselves, a successful and improving prac- 
tice has since that period intervened, by which 
the experiments are hecome so numerous, that 
the theory of language may now be considered 
as perfect, or ut least cs nearly so as it -pro- 
bably ever willbe. ‘This work has the pecu- 
liar merit of recording those expsriments, and 
of detailing the various steps of the practice, 
so as to give us a complete view of the epera- 
tious of the pupil's mind, and thus to form a 
foundation for a rational analogy. The inves- 
‘tigator of the philosophy of grammar and of 
oral sounds, has here an accurate guide to his 
researches; and abenevoleut ubject is obtained 
in the publication, by promulgating the ele- 
mentary procedure sv as Co render toe subject 


much easier to those who shall attempt it in| 


other countries. 

Though this mode of education has, by the 
world in general, beeuw considered a thing of 
‘great novelty, yet it was known and practised 


io this country upwards of a century and al, 


half ago, by Dr. John Walhis, and at the same 
time had made considerable advances in Hot- 
land. Of course it was since that period that 
the Abbe lEpée began his practice in Paris, 
and was succeeded by Sicard who panegyrized 
him socxtravagantly that the French believed, 
aud wished to make others do su likewise, that 


YEpée was the inventor of the art. Yet Braid. |/ 


woou’s acadeiny had then been for some time 
in existence at Edinborgh, and was the first 
public institution of the present day; but 
Braidwood was forgotten even by bis country- 
men, whilst the translator of a French comedy 
made PEpée, by the ignorant crowd in this 
country, be hailed as the benevolent and Inge- 
nious founder of the system. We will not 
deny PEpée, however, nur his successor Sicard, 
great credit for their ingeniiity and persever- 
ance; the truth is; that these F:euchmen, as 
well as some others, have excelled in making 
‘their pupils display their knowledge to great 
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{ advantage, so as to form a very interesting 
theatrical display on their days of examina- 
tion; and as Frenchmen can translate a shrog 
ora sign with greater facility than we can, 
it is not surprising that they should consider 
the pupils as,inspired; but then the Englich 
method has this advantage, that it has taught 
the pupils to think more though they appear 
to express less, whilst the French boys, from 
the mere force of imitation had adopted « 
superabundance of gesture, half of which was 
without meaning, although the spectators 
imagined they could understand it. The 
French mode too, as far as it went, was toe 
scientific, and was difficult to be-uud> ratood 
even by those who had all their colloquial 
faculties in perfection; but Dr. Watson's is 
much more simple, and at the same time more 
phitosuphical, in fact more truly so if true 
philosophy consists in the application of know- 
ledge to every day occurrences. To give even 
aslight digest ofa wi rk of this kind is imposs 
sible in our present limils; yet thére arc some 
parts of it infinitely deserving of dicsemina- 
tion through the medinm of a wide extended 
periodical work; and as we are auxious to 
make even our critical sketches conducive to 
the diffusion of useful knowledge, we cannot 
help slightly noticing his observations on the 
prevention and cure of that uohsppy habit of 
stammering whieh so often occurs, and which 
may by a little atteution be prevented or cured 
by parents or tutors, and that with n greater 
facitity and certainty than’ when it is grown 
to such a height as to require the exertions of 
a professional. man, He very rationally res 
commends that the patient on the first attack 
of this unhappy babit, should daily in hie 
lesson repeat the vor a natural tone for 
ten minutes, and then let his imagination sup- 
ply a subject, and thus commence an imagi- 
nary conversation for twenty minutes at least, 
or even an hour, ina firm and natural tone of 
voice, using every effort of fancy to snppose 
it directed tu persons of various ranks indiscri- 
minately: that is, as he explains it, sometimes 
to servants and sometimes to equals in age 
and rank, and sometimes to elders, or those 
considered aw superior in consequence and 
rank in society, from whatever cause such 
distinctions may take place. As all are not 
equally gifted, however, with a flowmg :magi- 
nation, he recommends in lieu of this inven- 
tive conversation when fancy does not furnish 
atopic, that the person should ‘spend the 
same portion of time in reading aloud, in a tone 
as nearly approaching to the case and tineney 
of familiar conversation, as he conveniently 
can; taking care, however, still to give the 
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reins to his fancy if possible. This practice 
should ulso be renewed as often in the day as ; 
convenient, or at least repeated several times j/ 
at intervals; and in the intermediate time, |) 
when mixing in society, the person wader ; 
cure should use every exertion to frm a close 
and steady assuciation of the idcas running 
through his imagination, with the actual: 
presence of the company. ‘This indeed is | 
perfectly consonant with a feeling which very | 
few have not experienced, that of a temporary | 
stamineriug when their ideas have been rapidly | 
hurried from the subject on which they were 
conversing ; a thing which very often happens 
where much natural dithdence is joined. to 
great mental sensibility, The Doctor himself 
indved observas, that it will easily be perceived 
that these directions are fouodcd upon the, 
simple principle of the association of ideas; | 
than which a more powerful principle in the, 
formation of buman habits cannot easily be ! 
conceived; and he then adds the following |; 
opinion: — 1 think it may be laid dowo asan | 
incontrovertible position, that persona pos- ; 
sessing an ordinary mental capacily, with ao 
adequate share of iudustry and strength, may | 
certainly overcome the habit of stammering | 
by means such as are poiuted out.” On the} 
whole, we cannut help saying that this work: 
throws much light on the very interesting, 
yet very abstruse, science of intellectual phe- 
nomena, and it is indeed in itself a convin- 
cing proof, by its details, of how much the | 
power of thinking is always increased by the ; 
power of expressiun. 

In the immediate class of female literature, 
we have to notice a second edition of Emily, a |j 
Moral Tale; including Letters from a Father to | 
his Daughter upon the most important subjects. 
By the Rev. Henry Kett, Fellow of Trinity): 
College, Oxford.—When we first read this 
attempt at book-making, we did not suppose 
that at the cluse of the year 1310, we should 
have to announce a second edition. Some folks 
indeed will not be persuaded that it is possible 
for the fellow of a college to be a judge either 
of the matter or the manner of female studies, 
except when the ladies attempt those branches 
which formerly were considered abstruse; but 
even there be stumbles, and in many parts is 
absolutely erroncous. As to the story, it is 
but silly, and is in fact totally unconnected 
with, and unnecessary to the truths attempted 
to be explained. If indeed this learned fellow 
thought that knowledge was like medicine, 
and required alittle sugar to sweeten it, he 
may be excused for making up bis draught 
so as perhaps to be palatable in the boarding- 
echool, or at least in the nursery; but ou the 
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whole, it reminds us altogether of a noveh 
written some years agu by a reverend gentle- 
man in Kent, who being laid up with the gout, 
from tuo strict an attention to politics andthe 
cookery-bouk, produced a work the greatest 


j pert uf which consists of encomiums op wine, 


bills of fare, sumptuous dinners, and elec- 
tioneering jobs; whilst the stury consisted of 
nothing more than the plain matters of fact of 
being born, educated, and married! Inthe 
work before us, the questions are often beneath 
an unedueated girl; they are in general un- 
connected, often useless ; there are some wich 
acbild might explain, and others which the 
reverend fellow himself cannot answer. 

A more useful work, though far from being 
@ standard, bas made its appearance on the 
same subject, called An Enquiry into the best 
System of Female Education; or Boarding School 
and Home Education atlentively consiaered. By 
J.L. Chirol, one of bis Majesty's Chaplains at 
the French Royal Chapel, St. James's Palace. 
Though this Work made its first appearance 
at the close of 1809, yet it deservedly has a 





; place here, particularly as it controverts in 


many puints the hitherto generally received 
system of female cducation. Our realers, by 
a reference to the title-page, will therefore 
readily conceive that Mr. Chirol considers the 


; principle of domestic education for females, 


infinitely superior to that of a boarding. 
hool, There is one consideratiun, however, 
which in this country, where education is now 
becume so general, will always induce 2 great 
majority of parents to send their daughters 
to public seminaries, and that is the cheap- 
ness and facility with which a number of ac- 
complishments may be acquired, in compari- 





| son with a domestic education, except perhaps 


in the immediate vicinity of the metropolis ur 
of some provincial town, or where the mother 
is herself qualified to superintend and even to 
instruct, in the various branches. From this 
consideration, public boarding-schools will 
always have a preference; the great object, 
therefore, must be to correct their abuses, and 
to guard against those improprieties of which 
they are so susceptible. We do not, however, 
mean to recommend Mr. Cbirol’s wok asa 
fair standard on the subject; it coutains cer- 
tainly some important truths, but as the au- 
thor is a foreigner, we do not conceive hima 
proper judge of British female education. 
There is a delicacy, a reserve io the character 
of our females, which those of no other na- 
tion can fairly appreciate; yet that turn of 
mind is mixed witb a frankness by no means 
incompatible with it; perhaps indeed there is 
less danger to a youthful mind from an English 





doarding-schvol, than in any other; but then | 
we allude to those which are not cursed with 

forcign tutoresses. We must here indeed cn- ! 
ter our caveat against that most pernicious | 
enstom of forcign tutoresses or governesses, | 
both public and private, and against the whole | 
train of Madames and Madempiselles. In the: 
first place, we consider the practice as unpa-) 
triotic, whilst there are so many amiable and + 
well-informed English womeu pining in jn- 

digence and obscurity; and, in the next, we' 
pre fully convinecd, that even when there fo- | 
reign mercenaries arc not disposed to do any 
hann, they are but slightly qualified to do any 
good. We must do Mr. Chirol, however, the 
justice to say, that his sentiments on the fe- 
male character are highly hunournble both to 
his feeling and bis disceroment. He tells us, 
with an amiable fravkness, that what he un- 
alerstands by the epithet “ accomplished wo- 
man,” is very diferent from its general accep. 
tation, that a female deserves that character 
only, when her education has been so con- 
ducted as to inculcate and develope the kuow- 
ledge, the instrnetion, the talents, the virtues, 
which are most essential to enable her to fulfil 
her destination as a wife and a mother: His 
disapprobation of the common trash of cir. 
culating Jibraries, is founded upon just priv- 
ciples; and his idea that a residence at ‘aj 
boarding-school destroys that reverential fu- | 
miliarity which ought to exist between chil- 
Aven anf parents, must evidently strike every 
unprejudiced observer. 

In the miscellayeows department, we must 
notice awork highly honourable to the kex, 
and which we bave no doubt will afford much 
entertainment both to our male aud female 
readers; we allude to Letters of Mre. Elizabeth | 
Blontayue, with some of the Letters of her Cor- 
Published by Matthew Monta- 
que, Esq. her Nephew and Executor. 














respondents. 


In the present age of freedom and philoso. | 








have 
able | 
by their correspondences and other writings; j 
nur bas this country been deficient in such | 
characters: some highly praise-worthy, aud | 
some, to say ue worse of them, highly ceeen- 


phy, many females in various county 





of late years rendered themselves remark 








tric, There are none, howerer, who have pre- 
sented themselves to the world with a 
fame than the lady whose worl 





auirer i! 
are now be- | 
fore us, whether we ullade to her benevolence | 
of dispasition, her purity of mind, or the fe- | 
minine delicacy of her writings. The lire- 
Jiness and pathos of hee character (which made | 
her by some be considered as eccentric, that |] 
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their ne 
denec),'made her highly interesting even in 


ighhours in the scale of selfish pru- 


youth. These feelings are strongly marked 
in her earliest correspondence, and cannot 
fail to please; but, in fact, her letters do more, 
as they show the progress both of knowledze 
and sentiment in a susceptible female mind. 
A daughter of a numerous family, with a-fa- 
ther of great literary endowments, and col- 
Joquial talents, whose moderate fortune made 
him domesticated, she had great advautazes, 
being drawn out to bear ber’ part in the 
social circle ; and soon becoming the pride 
and delight of her parent, she of course de- 
rived peculiar advantages fron her situation, 
We are not therefoge surprised that her ear- 
liest productions evince her future talent, with 
this peculiar and pleasing feature, that even 
where her remarks are most shrewd and play: 
ful, still are they free from the sting of m: 
cious satire. 

Some of our indefatigable collectors have 
judged it expedient to favour the world with a 
Supplementary Volume lo the Works of Alerander 
Pope, Esq. containing Pieces of Poetry nit in- 
serted in Warburton’s Edition; and a Collection 
of Letters now first published; §vo. ; 

There is no man of any celebrity 8% a ‘lite: 
rary character, who must vot now feel himself 
the necessity of destroying every paper 
is possession which he docs not wish to 
be published to the world ; in fact, we should 
not be surprised if every confidential letter 
should ia futare be supplied with a postscript, 
“be careful to burn this,” fest the executors 
of one’s friend should chuse te make a good 
thing of his private correspondence. Nothing 
indecd can be more unfair than to rausack a 
dead man’s wriling-desk, or the private con- 
cerns of his bureau, or perbaps soine old trunk 
ia his lumber garret, and to give to the world 
literally every scrap of his wriling, or of every 
thing addressed to him, though perhaps only 
a receipt to his taylor’s bill. Nay, nothing 
can be more injuricus to the posthumous ¢’ 
racters of individuals, as many men inay have 
written of them, or to them, in a style, which 
an after consideration may have convinced 
them was unjust; bat the accusation semains 
von record, whilst the explanation is for ever 
lost. Qu this principle we disapprove much 
of such publications as the preseyt, particu. 
larly when they possess no particular merit to 
atonc for the outrage on propriety. As for 
the work before us, great pains have been 
taken to make a’book of it, and to give the 
letters and other pieces in regular order; yet 
we see very little in it worth the expencg of 
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printing, and most certainly much which Pope 
bimself never intended should mcet the pub- 


lic eye. Several of the letters bave made their 
, @ppearauce on other occasions; many of them 
jn the various editions of bis works, and more 
of them in other collections. We feel cou- 
vinced that some of the present collection 
were never intended by dhe writer for publi- 
cation ; nay, it is certain that he would have 
wished them concealed. Those, however, will 
he the most likely to afford fuod fur modern 
curiosity: we allude to bis love letters, which 
certainly contradict ap sescrtion of one of his 
hiographers, that be was indelicate in affairs 
of the heart. These, on the contrary, bave o 
turn of expression of a very different natures 
and though they may entitle bim to the cha- 
xacter of a cold Jover, will not subject him to 
thet of aa indelicate one. 

11 is now proper tu take some uotice of the 
‘politics of the times; and the first subject 
which presents itself, as an introductory work, 
is Enguiries, historical ancl mora!, respecting the 
Character of Natians and the Progress of So: iety. 
By Hugh Murray, 8vo.—It has been tao much 
the practice of system-mongers to sit down in 
their closets, and to argue of msnkind, as if 
the world was actually furmed according to 
their crude ideas of it. They sit dowao and 
draw their deductions of man in bis first 
atages of civilization, from the writings of the 
ancient authors; but neglect to avail them- 
selves of the actual observations which may 
be made at the present day, when man is to 
beween in every various stage of refinement, 
from the naked savage of New Holland, up to 
the polished circles of London and Paris; 
from the tatowed warrior of Mew Zealand to 
Abe essenced lounger in Bond-sireet ; and from 
the Lapland rein-deer driver to the many 
waistcoated Members of the Whip Club. It 
is in this practical examination that true 
knowledge of the subject can alone be gained. 
The Greek and Latin authors may give us 
some faint ideas of Greek and Roman progres- 
sive civilization; but they will never give us 
ageneral knowledge of man in his progressive 
state. In fact, mauy parts of the world had 
made considerable advances ig refinement, 
and in distant intercourse, when the Grecks 
were more than semi-barbarous; for the im- 
mortal Newton bas proved, in his Chronology, 
that the period in which Solomon sent ships 
to Tarshish and Ophir, was half a century 
previous to the so much famed Argonautic 
expedition, in which about thirty of the Gre- 
cian heroes ventured to creep along the coast 
of the Black Sea, in an open boat. Mr. Mur- 
ray, iv his present work, depends tov much 


perhaps on theory drawn from the ancients, 
or spun out of the brains of succeeding wri- 
ters; yet we do uot mean absolutely to ac- 
cuse him of this, as but a small part of his 
plan is yet befure the public, He takes in- 
decd, in the present volume, a very confioed 
scale, yct sufficiently large for present inves- 
tigation, and we understand that he means to 
continue the subject. His present plan sim- 
ply embraces the manners and characters of 
uations, and of the circumstances on which 
these are dependent; and even in this be con- 
fines himself tu the savage state. He first 
lays down the principles that regulate aad 
coaduct society in its moral progress, and 
then exemplifics the action of these principles 
on man, by historical references; but histery, 
as we have before observed, does not give us 
an exact picture of society, therefore this part 
of the work is of course very deficient. The 
latter part indeed comes nearest to absolute 
experimental fact, fur the first part is merely 
disquisition, amounting to little more thao 
theory, though at the same time we must 
allow it to be sexy ingenious; whilst the latter 
embranes a vasicty of observations, both from 
ancient and modern historians, and also from 
recent voyages and travels, and is of course 
experimental. Looking at the progressive 
principles of society, he couceives them alJ 
ultimately productise of great isopruyements 
in the state of man; hut at the same time 
havjug seep much eyil or deterioration con- 
nected with absolute good, he concludes that 
whatever eventually teuds to improve the cou- 
dition of man, is positively injurivus in its 
first operation, without reflecting that what 
is an evil in @ state of refinement, may nut be 
considened or felt as an evil in the earlier 
stages of progressive civilization. When he 
talks indeed of jmprovements in civilization 
producing evil, there we will agree with bim 
as to the simple fact, though we may dispute 
the conclusion apparently rising from it; be- 
cause we know, frum actual observation, that 
every good, whether geveral or individual, 
must have its attendant evil; but then we 
also knuw that every evil has its atteudant 
good. His examples are, however, perhaps 
too often takeu from the ancient states, and 
the savages of early times, to the exclusion of 
more mudern facts. We cannot sufficiently 
or exactly know what was their situation, nor 
can we judge with any precision uf their ab- 
solute feelings : besides causes then, and now, 
may produce very different cfiects; for in- 
stance, he reasons from their separation inty 
different clans or uations, which was then pro- 
duced hy natural obstacles on land, or by ths 








oéean; whéieas the ocean which separated 
mankind‘in tle early ages is now the spce- 
diest means of commoanication, and is in fact 
the bond uf anion between countries the most 
distant from each other. Though differing 
with Mf. Mufrray in his modes of argiding, set 
we agree with him’ in many of bis couctisions, 
particularly where be says that “it is liberty 
alone which cau furm that stable self. detet- 
wining virtue, which is alone suitable to the 
diguity of mankind, Little value can be at- 
tached to the good condact of him who dues 
not commit evil, merely becaiise he dares not; 
or who abstains frum violence, hecansé is 
spirits ure bowed down beneath the weight of 
servitudé. When these restraints are witb- 
drawn, such a man will probably be the first 
to rush into every excess, and tu compensate 
foc former privations by unlimited indul- 
gence. It is only (as he continues) by the 
habit of determining for himsclf, of weighing 
the cousey uences of his own actions, that he 
cun learn to direct bis conduct by sre anil 
tuanly principles.” 

ft is no less curious than true, that if in 
the foregoing observations we transpose the 
words “ liberty” and “ virtue,” the force of the 
reasoning, though forming a species of anti- 
thesis, will still be equally just. 

We shall close this sketch of Mr. Murray's 
work with noticing, that in contradicting the 
Position of Montesquieu, that * hot climates 
are the abode of indolence and slavery,” he 
Svcs rather too far, for general observation is 
against him. In fact, the warlike disposition 
of sume nations is no proof to the contrary ; 
for they sink from rapine to indolence, ur fly 
from indotence to rapine, according to cir- 
cumstances, without any determinate plaa of 
starlike or of civil policy. 

With respect to our publications on home 
politics, those which relate to the Catholic 
Question have been the most numerous, and 
the most read, Tu thas taking up the subject, 
as this is the commencement of our plan, we 
are obliged not tu confine ourselves strictly to 
the publicutions literally within the twelve 
months, but to notice those which’ made their 
appearance towurds the close of the preceding 
year, in order tO preserve a strict imparfiality. 
On the questtou itself, we huve: been sorty to 
see such a difference of sentiment, when some- 
times there was nofsuch'a gréat difference of 
Opinion. It is perHaps; however, a thing more 
to be lamented than wortered'at,. that’ sttung 
feelings should shew themselves on either side 
on a question of such vital iniportance tothe 
interests of the united empire. We. Have al- 
ways beewrof opinion that every equulity of 
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liberty, both of religion and property, should 
be given to our Cathotic brethren, which they 
can ehjoy, or which we can grant, with safety 
to the Protestant establishment. We wil 
not, however, raise up the ghosts of departed 
scevies, of racks, or of buruing stakéa, -The 
days of Mary, and of 1641, are past; yet the 
must determined friends of emancipation, a¢ 
welt as the CatHolics themselves, confess that 
there mast still be a limit to this equality. 
For instance, we sre ncither prepared to con- 
cede, nor are they to claim,-a’ Catholic’ King,- 
or Lora@ Chancettor, or Archbishop, &c. so* 
that all parties ‘nrc agreed that there mast he 
a tine of limitation; then, ae that-line ia the’ 
only puint in cuntest, we would: be bappy-ra-° 
ther to bear it'argaed with temper, than ina! 
mode which carries each party- to- extremen,* 
which ought to be avoided. In noticing the: 
principal works on this question, we shall: 
impartially select from each the particalar’ 
poiuts urged therein, and leave it to the goud- 
seuse of ut readers to draw their own eun- 
clusions. ‘ 5 : 

The first then in order is a Letter from the” 
Right Honourable Lord Grenville to the Eark of 
Fingalt.—This celebrated letter certainly pros 
duced much surptise iti’ both parties; both 
accusing his Lordship uf idcousistency in re- 
tracting from his pledges; the one lawenting 
the defection of an able and honest udvocate, 
the other glorying in that ‘defection. Yet we 
think neither party has given bis Lordship: 
fuir play; but let him speak forhimself. He’ 
tells us plainly, that he thinks it would be ai: 
act of undeniable wisdom aud justice to come 
municate to our fellow subjects, professi 
the Roman Catholic religiun, the full enjuy- 
meut of vur civil consitutivn. Such a mea- 
sure, accompanied by suitable arrangements 
maturely prepared, aud deliberately adopted, 
would, above ull others, give strengtir and 
unity fo the empire, and idereaved security to 
its religious aud civit establisiiments: Hd 
then asserts that it was on thix conviction 
only that he supported Catholic emancipa- 
tiun; and cao that bedeaied? That he might 
have considered the ceto as a greater pledge 
of sincerity than others did, is likely ewough ; 
but if the veto is refused, is he incunsistent in 
requiring other pledges? Whatever party 
inay'say, however, we have his repeated as: 
serfion, that ‘to the civil and-religious esta- 
blishments:of-the empire: he -is unalterably 
attached; and alvo that he considers -their ins 
vivlatte tamtenance as essential to the dearé 
est interests of the country. 

A writer, decidedly hostile to the cause; 
follows his Lordship, and from bis pen-w3 
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have The Nature and Extent of the Demands of 
the Irish Roman Catholics fully explained; in 
Observations and Strictures ona Pamphlet, enti- 
tled @ History of the Penal Laws aguinst the Irish 
Roman Catholics. By Patrick Duigenan, L.L.D. 
M.P, &c.—It is an unfortunate thing for the 
cause of humanity, that ideas founded on er- 
roncous principles should weigh with such 
importance upon our minds, as sometimes to 
blind us against thuse things which our can- 
dour would otherwise poiut ott. To this 
Must we sitppuse it owing, that the learucd |i 
Doctor should consider the moderna Cathvlics 
ing a war aguinst the exieting govern- 
ment, and ds holding sentiments of disalt 
dion, not afising either from uppressions or 
grievauces, but frum the priuciples of their 
feligion, That this cause might in former 
times have produced; ur assisted in producing 
the early rebellivus, mistt, perlaps, indced 
be conceded; but it must be laztented that 
any person who had opportunities of judging 
for himself should suppose that their hearts 
can never be softened by indulgence, nor their 
Juyalty and affection secured dy tibtral cou- 
cession, In short, the Doctury however, a 
knowledges that.*the scupg of the Popery 
Tavs in Jrelaud, was to deprive the Catholics 
of political power aud weight, so as to prevent 
them from recommencing their tebeiljous by 
their political importante, all other means of 
prevention being found, tum woeful espe- 
fence, ineffectual.” These laws, indeed, have 
been much mitigated, but, according to this | 
Iarned pamphleteer, with pernicions couse- 
quences, for he asserts that the rebellion tu 
79> demonstrated the impolicy of the tepeal 
of the peual laws; whilst they were in turce, 
the nation, according to him, was quit, and 
tur a longer space of time than ever it bad been 
before; but,, when repealed, the rebellion 
sed its hydra bead, é ‘ 

But the subject has been taken op by a Ca- 
tholic, ina work called Vhe Velo: a Commen- 
lary on the Grenville Manifesto. By Cornelius 
Keogh, Esq. a Catholic, and a Member of 
some Literary Societies —Mr. Keogh is here 
tore severe vu him, whom he ynce esteemed 
his friend, than he is eveu upon bis must de- 
cided cuenucs, ,He says, “ Lord Grenville, 
in concurreuce with Mr. Pitt, originated the 
veto in 17995 aud, after a lapse of ten years, 
Lord Grenville, abetted, by Mesers. Grattan 
aud Ponsonby, seyives tle dormant demand. 
He first presses England and Parliament into 
the belief that the Catholics are ready to ten. 
der the refo; and neat he sends to apprize the 
astouished Catholics that Parliameut and 
England gxpept their acquiescence in hig ar- 



































| the Cour of St. Cloud. 


yangement.” Tu delivering this view of the 
case, Mr. Keogh, however, happens to forget 
the occurrences respecting Dr. Miluer; but 
we will prucced to some more entertaining 
subject. 

Awork, which has afforded some amuse- 
ment, not so much, perhaps, from its merit 
or authenticity, as its having been written by 
one. whose politics or personal attachments 
were ance diametrically opposite to it, has 
lately appeared ander the wane of The Secret 
History of the Cabinet of Buonuparte, including 





| his privute Life, Cheructor, domestic Administra- 


tion, and his Conduct tofurcign Powers : together 
with secret Ancedutes it the different Courts of 
Europe, and of the French Revolution , with two 
Appendices, consisting of Stute Pepers, ¢ 
bingraphical Sketches af’ the Prswis co 
By Lewis Goldsmith, 
— Walk in andsce the show! 
Mosee what you shall see! tor 
tdying speech and confess 
Mr. G. 








dof 
oe 








Notary Public 
here you st 








never dud d 





contain so many particul 






what be details, yet still it may not all 
becvuse some of itmust be from hear 
if half is correet, it is cuvugh tu convince 
every Englisbinan, if any Englishman doubted 
1, of the advitntiages sU1L possessed by tis own 











country, whatever ol 





tions he ay have to 
the people in power, or to the modes of our 
ap for the vther balf, it is 


amusing cucugh, and evan if incorrect, it yet 


dumenti¢ policy. 


cyntains nothing whiel can fairly be deemed 
a libel against the personage in question, as 
bo 





ny af his 





ous, too well knowin ty be 





doubted have proved him capable of co 
nitting the most unjust and atrociqus actions 
uf wineli Ma. Goldsinith accuses hit 

Another work uf the same author is, .t# 
Expuition of the Conduct ef France tui asd 
Amiriga; illustrated by Cases deided an 
Councilor Pr at Paris. —These statements 














Lie 





have in general the appearance Of being cor 
reet, when compared with other parts well 
authenticated; yerit is of very little use, more 
thaw gs gv anatter of mere curiosity to public 
them here, As fur America, mdeed, there 
they are certamly uf mute importance; how: 
ever, eveu there, they would make very little 
public iupressivn, if we ave to judge of pub- 
lie opinion by the cfiusions of the press. We 
have nuthing to ‘do, with Mr. Goldsnuth's 
invtives in this work; but the iudiguation 
which he expresses, whether,seal or assumedy 
seems very well applicd to the facts iu ques 
tion, ‘There are wuay. paris of Mr. Gold- 
smith’s public conduct indees!, parts which he 
Publicly avuwsy and cudcgveprs-tu defeud, 











that may induce some people to think that he 
is not cutitled to implicit: confidence in these 
pub ications: we can, however, believe it pos- 
sible, that ike an honest mau be is anions 
total the trath, ard to atone in some degree 
for his past conduct and opinions; and, there 
fore, we are disposed to uchuowledge that 
these books may certainly be 
randa, aud cannot be productive of any hacm, 








useful memo- 








It is impossible to enter iuto all the details 
presented to our view respecting the late wi- 
fortunate alfgirs in India, wor indced to take 
ght view of our policy iv that quar. 
to 








evenas 


ter, We dust not however omit nolice, 
Strictures on the present Governncut, Civil, Mili- 
tary, and Political, of the British Possessions in 
Liha: : 
frons in that Country, whi 
the 


om Ollicer resident on the spot, 


inciading a View of the recent Transac; 

have tended toalicnate 

Iu a Letter from 
r 





Afeetions of Cie Natives, 
end 





to his 






in aud—This work enbrac 








subjects to be even briefly analyzed in our ti 
ants; Lut its anost important part is that re- 
on which has 


The 
seems to be, 


a 





Sutive to the systear of couvers 





Tately had sy imauy advocates at hone, 









simple matter 
That people at home kuow but little of the real 
etate of tid 
ledge of the 
courtesy is mot pussiute by rcading alone ; 


fact, hawever, 





ty acquire even a slight kuow- 


real situ 





Visit of ene month would afford more real ine 
formation than years of study, a position 
pe 
acquainted with that country will allow, that 
ise 
"This in- 


eal by the cousideration that most of these 


i ever we Jose 


through the 


Tudia, it will most like 






ALtempts at CUnyersion, 
telligeat officer observes, that as the conter- 
sion of the great body of the watives of Ladin 
to Christianity, appears of late to have be 
cuine a favourite idea, with some most iutell- 
gent, philanthropic, and worthy awen in Ea. 
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re 


dope, iLmay uot be amiss to cousider the sub- 


geet coolly and free trom cuthusiasm on the 
une haul, or cold cale! 
others tor our 





lating prejudice on the 








own parts we aye convioced, 
tbat could there be any he 


bive 


that a progres- 








ystam of Christianity could be univer. 
gally introduced inte that country, even ie 
the bourse of as many, ages as it has taken 
topstablish, und to coutiray thatof Brahun 
in the beatts, uature, and usages of the Hin 





lous, there is un good and sincere Christian 
dat would by happy to assist in the commence- 
ment of sucha work; wg must, however, de 
ave 





precate the hasty experiments whic 
been partly ted, and mere generally recent 
mended, of Scutling vut iisotunarics to ine 
Birnct theay in the mystcrions ductriues of our 
boly rehigign., 





(1 is tu tact cumeeucing at the 





rs Tyo many | 


ion of affuirs in Chat \ 

















fur as this writer very pertinently 
what chance can we hive of overturt- 


wrong end; 
asks, 
ing the prejudices of either Hindoo or Mahoz 
metan, tntil we have bad the experience of 
some ages? In fact, aa he observes, the Eu- 
ropean nation that attempts to doso abruptly, 
ov by forces Wilf Guly have océasiun to repent 
it Gnee, and that after Being driven out of 
India. We fnust at the satne time observe, 
that the Hindoos, itt particulars possces & 
degree of religious ‘candont; which tfouglt 
highly compatible with the printiples afd prac- 
tice of our religion, is nevertheless d power- 
fut obstacle against its xeceptance by then. 
They say, that thé Deity has implanted dift 
fervent religions’ in the héaft of mar, fr thé 
sume manner as he has giten a difference of 
colour to carious nations 5 that this variety’ 
is Lke the other varieties in nature, and fs d 
source of beauty 5 and therefore they thik it 
improper to maki: converts. © With such meu, 
therefore, itis uot likely that aily arguments 
of conversion will have any @cight ; not: td 
speak of the fundamental ‘ubjections arising 
from the difference of cast, &e. &e. * 3 

In domestic policy, the whole of the recent 
works have been on the subjects of cash, pa- 
per, and exchanges, on which there have been 
somany varions opinions alf'ably handted, 














and strenuously maintained, that’ to dnalysd 


thenveven, would he like attacking the aiaug 





headed hydra of old. The first: which we 
shall lightly notice is, An Essay on the Theory 
of Muses, abd Princinlesor Commerce. By John 


Wheatley, Vol f. fte. In the variogs Works 
on those subjects, Adam Smith's Péatys have 
been cither the text-book on which the reasons 
founded, or else the thing’ to ‘be at- 
In My. Wheathey’s view of the sub- 
vances anew theory y but theory 
alone will not do.” He contd iets Theale 
vel Huine acknow fledged that 
e of money, or of cienlati 








in many points; 





an inert me- 





dium, was a stimulus to industry 
on which he hini-elf argues, nnd which is 
too self eviteut tu require 
soning, ‘for ‘every diy’s experience proves it, 
this, however, Me. Hume 
has advanced opinion, that great riches 
ave an obstraction ‘to’ iidustry 5 this opinion 
Mri Wheatley combats, and to a tertain extent 
with great snecess; but we cannot help thinks 
ing that beth parties go lo extremes. itis ime 
possible ‘tw follow Mr. W. hrough bis exaini- 
nation of alVautecedent writers; but we must 
obseree that his idea of the balavee of trade, 
an idea so ofien insisted on before him, has 
been lately proved incorrect. When former 
economists argued that the country whose 


sca position 





support from rea. 








for 





Notwithstandir 




















oft 
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exports exceeded her imports, would receive 1; culture on his own farm,’which is a good” 


the balance in gold, they thought they were 
Vaying down an universal truth; but if par- 
Jiamentary estimates are to he depended on, 
oar exports for tbe last ten years have always 
exceeded our imports, and yet in the last three 
Years there has been a cunstant export of spe- 
cie; a fact which shews that the balance of 
trade is merely ideal with respect to its sup- 
posed consequences. Mr. Wheatley certaioly 
displays great ingenuity and deepness of think- 
ing ; but though his observations in many 
Parts are correct, he happens unfortunately 
to go too deeply iuto intricate theory; and 
we fear a fondness for system may give | 
political prism, in this case as well as in many 
Others, a great degree of refrangibility. His | 


meaning in general we can uuderstand, though |; 


be often unfortunately obscures it by his deti- | 
nitions ; and he seems, without sufficient rea- 
son to differ from old Hudibras, iu bis opinion | 
that the value of a thing is as much moury as, 
it will bring. Though evidently supporting | 
the theory of the balance of trade with respect | 
to cash, yet with respect to paper, Mr. Wheat- } 
Tey denies that the difference on the course | 
of exchange depends upon that balance, but 
arises from the intrinsic value (or compura-: 
tive) of moncy iu each country. This is, 
however, so completely inconsonance with the: 
report of the Bulliow Committee, that we: 
cannot help suspecting that he has yielded! 
more than perhaps he intended. On the} 
whole, we think that bis grand principle is to | 
depress cirewlation or to curtail it, whilst at | 
the same time he allows that if paper is per- | 
mitted to circulate, it will always find its uwn | 
level. The other writers on (this subject bave | 
been Ricards, Grenfell, Mushet, Francis, Sin- 
clair, and though last not least, the Bulliva; 
Committee; but “who shall decide when | 
doctors disagree :” j 
A more interesting work for general circu- 
culation, is Hints on the Ecenomy of feeding 
Stock, and bettering the Condition of the Poor. 
By J.C. Curwen, Esq. M.P. This work bas 
befure appeared in detached parts as Prize 
Easays; but is uow for the first time collect-j 
ed, and republished; and throoghbout the 
whole of it, we observe that Mr. Curwen is 
the decided advocate of agriculture versus com- 
merce, though be does not go the length of 
Mr. Spence's reasouings. He tieats on the 
steaming of potatocs as a substitute for hay 
in the feeding of horses; on the means o/ 
supplying milk for the poor; on serling cat- 
tle; and then gives general bints on farming, | 
interesting to azriculturists and geatlemen far 














mers; and concluding with a course of agri- || 


{ 


1 





text-bouk for those who, enjoying ease and 
affluence, wish to indulge in this amusement. 
Mr. Curwen is the true patriot, as well as 
the iatelligent farmer; and his attempts to 
ameliorate the eondition of the poor ure ho- 
nourable to himself, and deserve a wider cin 
culation. He enters ou this subject with the 
greatest good sense; he tells us that it is nof 
enough barely to safisfy the wants and alle- 
viate the sufferings of our fellow creatures; 
but that we must advance further, and the 
mind must be aw object of care as well as the 
body. The near alliance of vice and misery 
to mental degradation ; and the dreadful effects 
of torpid inditterence and Iivpeless poverty in 
the lower order (evils of late greatly increased, 
and still increas. ug daily)sineuntestably prove, 
that whatever bas been already done by law, 
has been founded ou erroneods principles, 
and that something less complicated in its 
system, and more consentaveous to the great 
springs and motives of himan na€ure must be 
speedily attempted. He adds, I would not 
hastily pall down or destroy what is ever 
avowedly imperfect and insufficient to its ends; 
but | would enquire whether some plan might 
not be so constructed as to supply its place, 
and in time render its application altogetber 
useless. Of one of his systems we cannot 
speak too highly, both from its probable con- 
sequences, and from its being easily practica- 
ble, Lecause ou its being well conducted de- 
pends the imferes€ of those engaged in it, 
We allude to the plan of having wilk farms 
near alf towus, and thus supplying the poor 
with a wholesome beverage, nor is this even 
an object of trifling cunceru to the rich, since 
the fact is so well known that milk is an arti- 
cle oftea not to be procured genuine at any 
price io our small country towns, and in the 
provincial cities, 

On the subjects of domestic of of generat 
jurisprudence we bate ealy to notice, Obser- 
vations on the Crinfinal Law of England, as if 
relates ta Cupital Punishments ; and on the mode 
in which it is administered. By Sir Samuel 
Romilly, Kut. It has long been a matter of 
observation with fureign, and of complaiu€ 
with domestic writers, that the laws of Eng: 
land ave more sanguinary in‘theory than thove 
of any othcr nation; at the same time it is 
allowed by all, that there are none so mercifal 
in practice ! This extraordinary aod extreme” 
coutrast may be true; bat if so, a question 
arises, is it necessary? That it is true, Sir 
Samuel asserts ; be urges that there is probas 
bly uo other country in the world in which so 
many ard so great a variety of humas actions 
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are punishable with loss of life as in Englawd. 
These sanguinary statutes, however, he ac- 
knowledges ave not carried into execution. 
For some time past, indeed, he observes, the 
sentence of death ‘has not ‘been executed on 
more than a sixth part of all the persons on 
whom it has been pronounced, even taking 
into the calculation crimes the most atrocious 
and the most dangerous to society, murders, 
rapes, burning of houses, coining, forgeries, 
and attempts tu commit murder. If we ex- 
elude, says he, there from our calculation, 
we shall find that the proportion which the 
number exeeuted bears to thove convicted, is 
perhaps ene in twenty. This relgxation in- 
duces him to think that those are wreng, who 
suppose the mode of administering justice tu 
be a regular, matured, and well digested sys- 
term; particularly when they imagine that thie 
whole system was originally intended. + 

To our Judges, however, under all cirewm- | 
stances, he pays a just tribute, and says, which 
we believe will be universally acknowledged, 
that po man can have frequently attended eur 
criminal courts, atid have been an attentive 
observer of what was passing there, without 
having been deeply impressed with the great 
anxiety which the Judges feel to discharge | 
most faithfully their important duties to the 
public. He very properly ohserves, that their 
perfect impartiality, their earnest desire in 
every case to prevent a failure of justice, to; 
punish guilt, and to protect insocence, must 
induce them, individually, to pursue different 
cousses ; for the same benevolence and: huma- | 
nity, understood in a more confined or a more 
enlarged sense, will determine one Judge to 
pardon and aunotber to punish; and of course 
he infers, that this wit! operate against the 
precise establishment of any specific system. 
The plan which he slightly details has al- 
ready been brought forward in part, but has 
been for the present laid aside by the legisla- 
ture; not from any objection to the principles 
of mercy and humanity, but from an idea of 
its inefficacy. For our owo parts we fear 
that no change, either partial or radical, will 
produce any imnicdiate effect; at the same 
time, we give him credit for his humanity, and 
if his schemes are practicable, we wish his 
promised bill every success. _ 

Considering the number of translations al- 
ready published of the various classic authors, 
we cunnot help thinking, that a very extra. 


ordinary increase has taken place within the |j 


last year. Of these thefirat which presents itself | 
is, The Iliad of Homer, translated into English 





Betshanger, in Kent.—We have how as many 
translations of this immortal poet as would 
make up a handsome library in size; but we 
will not saysomuch for their various merits. If 
we were tu take the comparative merits of the 
| present translation, it would be parallel with 
! that of Cowper ; thongh, perhaps, there may 
still exist a difference of opinion respecting the, 
i merits of blauk verse or proxe as the medium 
for conveying the best idea ‘of fbhis celebrated 
epic. Morris's translation is certainly more 
| harmonious than Cowper's; those who do nog 
| think Pope faithfal, may perhaps be disposed 
j totrust to blank verse; but here Morris, if 
faithful, is too much in leading-strings. Upon 
the whole, we conceive that those whu objec! 

to Pope, as having given up too much of the 
original for the sake of his rhyine, could only 
have that objection done away by a prose 
translation; of course, all those later imita- 
tions, for such we believe they must be called, 
are totally wgnecessary, as not filling up the 
supposed deficiency. As to the author befure 
us, his cadences want the easy flow of good 
blank verse, and each of his lines read singly 
has exactly the measure of hcroic rhyme. It 
is not fair to pit him against Pope in other re- 
aspects; bat we must still allow that he 
more easy in bis numbers, though not always 
so poetical in his ideas, as his predecessor 
Cowper. 

The next work deserving notice is, All the 
Odes of Pindar, translated from the original 
Greek. By the Rev. J. L. Girdtestone, A.M. 
Master of the Classical School of Beccles, Suf- 
fulk; ato. 

Modern authors, the imitators of Pindar, 
seem totally to have mistaken their subject, 
and to have supposed that a poem of irregular 
lines must, de facto, be Pindaric ; like the 
lame man who considered himself as an exact 
resemblance of Agesilaus. Some of his trans- 
lators, indeed, have succeeded, particularly 
West, whose selection was judicious, as givin, 
us the true spirit of the author, and valuable 
from being accompanied by his own classical 
j elucidations of the great natienal games of 
Greece. Mr. Girdlestone, however, dissatis- 
fied with a selection, has bere given us all the 
Qdcs; and onc of his reasons for this may to 
| many be conclusive; for he tells us, that al- 
though many translators have done separate 
parts, uo eutire trauslation has yct appeared. 
| He observes that it requires a considerable 
knowledge of history, places, and customs, to 
understand Pindar, fram his peculiarity of 
i style, his perpetual allusion to events little 














blank verse. By the Rev. James Morris, A.M. 
fate of Christ Church, Oxford, and Rector of ;' 


: known at this day, his quick transitions from 


' gencra) to particular reficctions, from fact te 





fable, &c. But this rather operates against 
the necessity of an entire translation. Mr. 
Girdlestone scems to think Pindar almost su- 
perior to Horace, and is surpriscd that the one 
is so much admired, and the other almost ne- 





good; he netices the immorality and bad cx- 
ample, not of many we will contend, yet still 
of too many in the higher classes of socicty, 
aud orges the necessity of employing religion 
and reason to counteract their influeuce. He 


glected; yet this he accounts for bjmeclf | very seusibly points out the evils of boarding 


without intending it; for he acknowledges 
that the tranelator of Pindar often sces only as 
through a mist! How few beauties then can 
be scen, and how little will be understood by 


ageneral reader who pays not such affention | 


to the minutia of Pindar as his translator 
must? 
tattous are the happicst way ot preserving the 


spirit, though not the matter of the author : ; 


ao poetical translation can ever be a litergl 
one, and therefure the mere English scholar 
cannot distinguish between the paraphrase 
aad the original. With respect to Mr. Girdle- 


stune as a poet, perhaps his introductory ode ; 


in imitation of his author, is the happiest 
part of his task, particularly where he raises 
the spirits of the departed brave, and closes 
with Nelson; bis verification, in general, is 
elegant; and as far as it is possible, his trao- 
slation may be considered a popular one, giv- 
ing acorrect view of the matter, aud not yn- 
frequently a fair specimen of the mannes, 

We shall not trouble our fair readers with 
theological analyses, or disquisitions on points 
of religious faith; yet there are some works on 
the practical parts of Christianity which we 
feel deserving of some attention in this place. 
‘The first ix Adultery analysed: an Inquiry into 
the Cause of the pevalence of that Vice in these 
Kingdoms at the present day;. dedicated to a 
married couple of fashionable notoriety. By Phi- 
lippus Philarates, That the vice in question, 
so destructive of moral and of social sensibi- 
lity, 
notorious than furmerly in this country, we 
are reluctantly obliged to confess. At the 
same time we can aver, from actual observa- 
tion, thet it not only hears a very sinall pro- 
portion in comparison with other countries, 
but also in regard to our own population. A 
love of scandal, the publicity given to those 
things in our courts of justice and in our daily 











priuts, nay even the comparative infrequency | 


of the crime itself, all tend to render every 
Japse from virtue more segerely and generally 
talked of bere than in any utber part of the 
universe; of course, we are not surprised 
that those who look no farther than their owo 
noses should clamorously imistake the ex- 
ceptions for the general rule. 
to the work before us, we are convinced that 
the desjga of the author is unexceptionably 


Perhaps, for general purposes, imi- | 


become infinitely more common and | 


With respect | 


schools; 
| manner 





id also the influence uf modcrg 
and of the new philosophy, as lead- 
jing tu vice. He also very properly expatiates 
on the new morality, or rather immorality of 
the German drama, aml shews ina satisfactory. 
manner the evils waturally arising 
interest excited by the infainoys ch 
Pizarro and in the Stranger, in which the vir- 
tues of (hese personages are made pandars to 
‘| their vices! Nor dues the life of Mary Wol- 
1| stonecraft, ag theoretically and practically de- 
tailed by her husband, escape severe and well- 
i merited ceusure. fu short, much amusement 
is bere blended with instyuctiva; particularly 
in the chapter on mederu courtship, which he 
i describes as a tissue of deception an both sides, 
| Our fair readers will also Gnd in it sume ex- 
‘cellent hints gud caytions for the married 
j state. a 

Ifconjagal infidelity is of consequence ta 
‘society, 80 must alee be the pnrity of the 
| virgiu a . Whatever tends, therefore, to 
| preserve it, or partially to restore it when lost, 
must be deserving of serious attention, The 
| principles of the Magdalen, and other charities 
j of the same description, have of course hither- 
|to been considered as praiseworthy, and as 
{likely to be ‘of service: it appears, howerer, 
that a new doctrine on this subject bas lately 
been broached in an Address ta the public, upon 
the dangerous tendency of the London Female 
Penitentiary ; wits hints relative ta the best means 
{| of lessening the sum of Prostilutioa. By W. Hale. 
That Mr, Hale's wishes tend to the same. point 
as thore of the promoters of this Penitentiary, 
ll we have vo doubt ; but their opinions as to 
I the mode of affecting their wishes scem to dif- 
fer in extremes; and he undertakes to prove 
|| not only that its effects will be to increase the 
eum of meretricious distress, but also that its 
principle is unsupported by the word of Gad. If 
we chose to enter the lints, we would remind Mr, 
Hale of our Saviour’s conduct towards Mary 
Magdalene, and the woman caught in adul- 
tery; but we will leave him to be auswered by 
Prostitutes reclaimed. and Parents protected; 
i] ving an .[nsiver to sume Ohjections made against 
the principle and tendency Qf the Landon Female 
i Penitentiary: with Observations, ke. By Wile 
iam Blair, Esq. Surgeon of the Lock Hospi- 
| tal.—Lu this littl work, Mr. Bh refutes 
i every foregoing abjcction ; he proves that the 
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Penitentiary is a school of virtue, and finally, 
that its object isin every respect agreeable | 
both to the letter and spirit of the Gospel. 
But there is another and a more methudical i 
answer in a pamphict by a Mr. Hodson, called , 
Remonstiaxce; which, as it explains the pro- | 
bationary course through which the applicante 
must pass previous to full admission (aud this 
in oppositivn to the assertion that Penitenti- | 
aries open their doors to the most abandoned) 


‘is therefore uscful to those who would wish 


to extend the plan to other quaiters. Mr. 
Hodsvun also most successfully refutes the idea » 
that unfortunate girls are led to ruin by the 
prospect of such a retiremeat. Mr, Hale, 
however, is not convinced, and still exclaims 
in another pamphlet against those reclaimcd 
females being sent back into suciety; but we 
would ask Mr. H. what else he would do with 
them?) This subject has also been taken up 


by a Mr. Evans, in a reply to Dr. Hawker, 
who defended the Penitentiary. In this, Mr. ,; 


Evans draws the question from its general ten- ' 
dency, andl gues into an abstract view of the 
subject, calling his pampblet General Redemp- 
tion the ony proper basis of Gencral Benevolence. ' 
We must confess that we know uot what Cal 
vinism, efection, reprobation, &c. have to do 
with the question of thinning uur streets of 
unfortunate females, and endeavouring toren- 
der them useful to suciety; but we cannot 
help thinking that when distress, more than 
inclination, leads females into ruin, the re- 
moval of that distress by bringing them back 
to habits of honest industry, will be likely to 
enable them to sin no more, Let our fair rea- 
ders rémember thisf Let them reflect how 
much it ia their duty to encourage the employ- 
ment of women, tu the exclusivn of men, in 
every department of domestic life, or of pub- 
lic business, suited to their capacitics aud 
abilities ! \ 
We caunot dismiss our readers without tak- , 
ing notice of Continental literature ; and this, | 
perhaps, might be bricfy doue by one single ; 
work, published at Amsterdam and Paris, 
whose object is to describe the present state, | 


"as well as the progress of soine of the Ieading 


branches of German literature, called 4 View , 
of the present State of Antient Literature and 
History in Germany. By Charles Villers.—-Mr. ; 
V.scems to consider German literature as at , 
present in high perfection; but we imagine 
that sume of the reasuns which he adduces 
for its excellence du not now exist, particu- 
larly where he talks of the independence of 
German authors, and of their being uacon- | 
nected with any rich or powerful court, or} 
Jurge metropolis. Under the present state of | 
No. XIV. Fol. LI—N. S. 


the German press, such an idea is futije in the 
extreme; nor do we believe, as be asserts, 
that the past year bas given any instances re- 
sulting from tbat evident predilection fur re- 
Jigious inquiries, which his hitherto been 
observable in the whole Protestant part of Ger- 
mauy, by which, ever ginca the time of the 
reformation, a freedum of thought lad been 
produced. We are still less disposed (even if 
Germany was free) to allow the full force af 
Mr. Y.’s reasoning, whea he says, that though 
the Gerwan scholac la himself secladed frog 
what is called the world, yet his publication is 
dispersed over a vast tract pf country, from 
Berne to the gates of St. Petersburgh; aad that 
he has therefore nu couceru with tbe local 
spiritwhich is produced by great concentya- 
tion; and from this presumes that the literary 
‘man evjuys in bis lubours a very great inde- 
“pendence, and finds himself completely uy- 
shackled by any influence that would be furcigu 
to his studies or meditations. But xurely, the 
mau who lives out of the world, is not very Gt 
\ to write for it, except, indeed, on some very 
| particular sphjects; and there Mr. V. asserts, 
j that the German literati have, pexhaps, a 
; more truly classic taste than any athers, and 
: modernize the least! - Hence arises, he ob- 
serves, with true national prejudice, their 
superior success in archesulogical researches, 
and in the interpretation and translation of 
the antients, particularly of the Greeks, either 
on agcount.of sume secret afinity between the 
two nations, as the analogy ,of the. two lap- 
guages seems to. indicate, and of a common 
origin which loses itself in the remotest times, 
“or from some other cause!” We will nut 
deny the weight of the German |jterati, in 
heavy literature, but as for the natjoual ana- 
logy). we caw alluw it but little furce, whilst 
j there is such an extreme difference between the 
two nations in their love of liberty! though 
there is still some analogy between their fates 
from Philip of Macedon, and Napalcon, Pso- 
tector of the Confederacy of the Rhine! 

A kiod of appbibious pradaction has lately 
made its appearauce, in which the author des- 
cribes himself as helf German half Freuch ; 
deriving bis claim tothe latter title frow ‘bis 
progenitors, aod from the lauguage which he 
i uses, but owing to the former his birth, stu- 
dies, affections, and ideas, With a most com- 
j prehensive benevolence be yneriakes the 
, double task of eucouraging a love for the 
deeper branches of philosophy amongst bis 
French countrymen, of exciting them to 
inquiries into the priuciples of human know- 
‘ledge, taste, and morals, und of acting be- 
tween them and his German compatriots, og 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
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akind of interlocutor or mediator. The title 
§s Literary and Philosophical Miscellanies. By 
F. Ancillon, Member of the Royal Acadenry 


.of Sciences of Prussia. The work is printed |' 


at Paris, and of course has Napoleon's impri- 
gatur; from which we may conclude that the 
Great Emperor thinks it can do no harm! 
The first part of the work will at once shew 
the probability of the autbor’s success in his | 


double attempt: this is ‘‘on the idea and I 


feeling of infinity” which he asserts iv the; 
principal charm of the scenes of nature, of | 


the beauties of art, of painting, of music, |! 


and of poetry ; and that iu proportion as they | 
cherish'and gratify a lovging for infinity! The i 
great secret of the artist, he says, is to excite 
in the mind the feeling of infinity, by preseut- 
ing to it “ finite forms—what he sees is finite ; 
bot what he does nut see, what he suspects, | 
* feels, and imagines is infinite !* This essay 
then must be the true picture of beauty, as 
we were almost led to imagine that his absur- 
dity was infinite. Some of his observations, ' 
however, are good; particularly respecting | 
inflation of style: and there is one deserving | 
of preservation, which is, that on speaking of | 
God, of nature, of the uoiverse, of time, or! 
of eternity, we ought to avoid the semblance | 
of wishing to rival those stupendous objects, 
or of endeavouring to rise to their height by: 
clouded or figarative language. Upon the 


whole, we must alow that Mensieur Ancillon | 


deserves credit fer bis expanded ideas on Phi- 
Josophy, and fos his pauegyric on Common 


Sense; which latter he considers as a very | 


good substitute for the theoretical principles 
of systematizers ; and he clearly shews that 
an affectation of scepticism generally covers a 
fondness fur dogmatizing. 

‘All those who are conversant with the pri- 
vate and public scandal of the Continent for 


the last twenty years, mast have heard of a) 


Madame de Licbtenau, who appeared at one 
time to possess great influence over the mind 
of the late King of Prussia ; of course when 
euch u lady offers to the world Memoires de la 
Comtesse de Lichtenau, ecrits par elle meme ; con- 
tenants des Anecdotes secretes sur la Cour de 
Prusse, &c. &e. 2 vols. 6vo. we naturally expect 
some political articles of importance ; as, thank 
God, the public taste of England is not yet 
so prostituted as to look either for morality or 
amusement in the memoirs even of a royal 
nom, Here, however, we were disappointed, 





for this lady is merely a second Constanti® 
| Philips, and pretends to offer an apolszy for 
‘her conduct. Of her own seduction she speaks 
unblushingly, and expatiates on it with such 
nonchalance, as to declare that she permits 
any woman, who believes that she could have 
bad virtue enough to resist the Prince Royal, 
and the charms of such a seduction, fo throw 
\ the first stoneat her! For our parte, we believe, 
that if every unfortunate female in England, 
who would be ashamed tu tell such a tule, were 
to do so, then Madame la Comtesse would 
have a very large monument. Whilst living 
with a Prince she hecame awife! but this is 
a trifle with the woman whom Segur charac- 
rerizcs as of great irregularity of manners, 
and as celebrated for the busencss of her cha- 
racter and the infamy of her husband. In her 
subsequent details of the passion of @ youth 
for her when a grandmother, she evidently 
apes the famous, or rather infamous De I"Ea- 
clos ; she marries him, however ; he takes her 
money aud leaves her, but she follows him to 
Vienna, where he tells her yery candidly that 
since she furces him to it, he must tell her 
that the bymeneal chain was insupportable, 
and that he loved nothing so much as his own 
liberty ! Doubtless some German dramatist 
will dramatize these amiable eccentricities ! 

We shall now close our review with one 
article which we shall not blush to recompiegd 
; to general notice, that is On Compensatims in 
| the Human Destiny. By H. Azais, Paris. If 
: misfortune obliges us to have recourse to phi- 
losophy, the French people ought to be great 
| philosophers ; of which, perhaps, there is no 
| Species or part more useful than the cunviction 
| of an equality of happiness, or what this au- 
thor calis the Compensation of Destinies. Per- 
haps Mr. Azais, indeed, sticks too close te 
Destiny; for though such reflections as those 
| now published, supported him underall the 
| horrors of seclusion, during the storm of the 
' Revolution, yet surely a sense of an over- 

ruling and benevolent Providence might have 
afforded him additional consolation. The 
work, however, as far as it goes, if it dues 
not produce content, may at least cure re- 
pining. It is not all dry, dull phytosophy, 
but is enlivened by a kind of story, or conver- 
sational action between two characters of dif- 
ferent ages; and though there is no great 
novelty in the idess elicited, yet it must still 
be alluwed that they have a good tendency. 
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CRITICAL SKETCHES OF RECENT MUSIC.: 
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Tr it was true in old times, that “ there 
was nothing new under the sun,” the adage 
thst be infiuitely more applicable at, the pres 
seutday We will nut, however, fullow the 
herd of modern Reviewers, whose sole aim 
scems to be the discovery of deformity, aud 
whose repeated cry is the want of originality. | 
Who that cuasiders the case coolly with re- | 
spect to music, will now expect originality? 
Who is there, indeed, that reflects 4 moment 
serivusly, that will uot feel grateful to modern 
compusers, eveu for a little novelty, when he 
reconsiders that curious fact, that out of eight 
primary notes, or sounds, all the various ca- 
dences of various nations, and of various ages, 
have been formed? Let us not then exclaim 
agaiust want of originality, but give due praise 
‘to those whose taste enables them to treatus 
from time tu time with sumething, which, 
though not strictly driginal, has yet the ad- 
vantage of uot being tamil To this point 
of view we are led nore particularly to consi- 
der the effurta of thuse who, penetrating 
into the deepest recesses of antiquity, regale 
our ears with the sounds of departed times, 
where sometimes a: few simple notes are per- 
formed in unisons, or octaves, where ofteu the 
harmony is clear and simple, with dignified 
melody and measure, where the harmony and 
modulation areso mysteriously combined that 
the nicest ear cannot anticipate the com- 
ing trsnsitions, and where the chords that vi- 
bra‘e,on our souls, and wrap the fancy in 
enthusiasm, are those which bave inspired 
the heroism, warmed the patriotic ardour, or 
conveyed in dulcet souads the tenderest af- 
fections of our ancestors, Suare fastidious 














preserved by Tradition and authentic Manuscripts: 
from very remote Antiquity; nener before published. 
Dedicated to his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, by Edward‘Jones, Bard to the 
Prinve, Whoever undertakes the preserva- 
tion of traditional music, by musical charac- 
ters, has many. difficulties.befure him; for as 
the Weich Harpers, and, indeed, the Bards of 
all simple nations, play witlr correct empha- 
sis, and highly finished expression, by the 
ear alune, it often happeus. that this pecu- 
liarity of cadence can only be acquired by the 
ear, and that there are actually no musical 
characters in existence which will express it 
correctly. ‘To collect some of the simplest 
and rarest airs is also a work of considerable 
labour, aud requires some address, for though 
the lower classes, the mountain shepherds, 
and others, in Wales, as well as in the High- 
lands, and in the retired glens of Ireland, aré 
accustomed to chaunt their most’ beautiful 
and wildest fragments of melody when alone, - 
yet ‘they are extremely shy of repeating then 
to inquisitive strangers. Some of ‘these, how- 
ever, are of the must undvubted antiquity ; 
and we are happy not only. to see the taste for 
them extending, but also to find such exer- 
tions made to adopt them for modern prac- 
tice, as the regular meas and diatonic 
scale of the Welch compositiva’ aré not only 
congenial to the xcientilic’ taste ofthe ama- 
teur, but also well adapted for minor profi: 
cients in music. In the work before us we 
find a most useful collection of original tunes, 
with accompaniments and variations for the 
harp, piano-forte, violin and flute; and it is 
the more valuable for containing thé pastoral 








comporers and critics, whose taste (if they 
had any) had been spuiled by the difticulties and 
Fapidities of the German and [talian schools, 
have pretended to despise the preservation 
and restoration of uur ancient untional airs; 
because that being treditional, they could not 
be of certain antiquity; but when we find 
that Malchair, Bunting, and the various in- 
vestigators of ancient music, bave actually 
discovered the same tunes in places the most 
remote from each other, and where these 
tunes were considered as of the remotest an- 
tiquity, there can qurely be no tonger any 
doubts of their originality. 


NATIONAL MUSIC. 


These reflections are naturally excited by 
Witsicat and Poetical Relics of the Welsh Bards, 





songs, with translations, and also’ the poeti- 
cal epigraws, and other stanzas, called by the 
Welth the Englynion aud Pennillion: Mr, 
Jones bas also with considerable taste’ and 
accuracy, presented us with historical’ details - 
of the Bards and Druida, with useful disser= _ 
tations on the ancient musical instruments of: 
his native mountains, aod with elegant illus- 
trative engravings, which will render his work 
valuable to the antiquary, and at the samé 
time highly ornamental to the music-room:'- 

Another publication of the same nafure is* 
A Selection of Welsh Melodies, with eppropriate 
English Words, adapted te the Voice ; with Sym= 
phonies and Accompaniments for the Piato. Forte 
or Harp. By Jubu Parry. Though Mr. Parry 
might have trusted to thé intrinsic merit of 
this work for a rapid sale, yet he bas chosen: 
Bbe ° 
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to accompany it with some very entertaining, , 
as well as instractite obsetvations on bothithe 
poetry and musi¢ of the Cambro Britons; he 
has also given usa fac simile of ancient British 
musical notation, and embellished the whole 
with a characteristic engraving of Cadwalta- 
der, surrounded by: his Bards; and preseut- 
ing the medal of excellence to the snecessfal 
Harper. With respect to the airs themselves, 
mack pains have beca evidently taken in their 
collection, and much taste aid jadgment in 
the translation and adeptation of the national 
words to the melodies. The arrangement ‘is 
Judicivts, and the whole bids fair for general | 
Circulation, ag thete are also specimens of 
cach for the fate and fageolet. 
From the investigation of national airs, the 
tranaitiun is cary te 
. 


1 
BALLAD MUSIC. 


* OF this we have several elegant specimens 
from the pen, or rather perhaps we should say, 
the muse of Dr. Joli Clarke, of Cambridge. | 
This gentleman has with great taste, and with 
Classical precision, adapted a melody to Count 
Morauo’s Song, in the Mysteries of Udolpho, 
*¢ Soft us the silver ray that’slceps ;” in this , 
there is an elegant and expressive case in the | 
various passages ; and the symplwnies are sv | 
harmonious, and the accompaniments are so; 
judicious, as to render it highly interesting. ; 
We have always been of opinion, that the mi- 
nor key, having fewer perfect eoncords than the | 
suajor, the fermer can never be considered as 
so productive of beauty; yet there are tim 
and passages where its introduction is emi- 
nently pleasing ; of this, we must notice an 
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from the elegant expression which so inti- 
+ mately connects both: the poetical and musi- 
cal sentiment. 

We have also to notice Alone for You ; a Bal- 
ted.:' The words by Mr. J. Swart; the music 
composed, and dedicated to Miss Fenton, by 
J. Major. This is particularly pleasing from 
its piano-forte accompaniment, which is con- 
nected with the vocal melody with consider- 
able taste. Mr. J.M. Coombes, has also pro- 
duced a little Ballad, The Forest Maid, to which 
many of our readers may have listened with 
great pleasure at the Bath Concerts ; and Mr. 
Parvy, whove Welch Melodies we have already 
noticed, bus also favoured us with a musical 
trifle, The Rose,a Ballad, for two voices, with an 
Accompaniment for the Piano-Forte and Ilarp 
Lute. 

Tou award the prize to female excellence, is 
the most agreeable part of our task ; we can- 
not, therefore, slightly pass over Allen's Cot, 
a Ballad, the words by Joseph Blacket; the 
; music by a Lady. There is sufficient beauty 
| iw this little ballad, to make us wish for more 
correctness of arrangement tn the various pas- 
sages; os taken sepurately, they possess con- 
siderable merit, particularly in their assimila- 
tion with the metrical constraction and ac- 
cent. This is, however, evidently more the 
fortuitous effect of taste than of science; but 
is still sufficiently obvious to induce us to re- 





fi 


! commend to the fair composer to cultivate her 


native talent, and thus to give to her future 
melodies that charm which is always contained 
! ta harmoviuns precision, Amongst many pro- 
; duced by Mr. J. Whitaker, weare most pleased 
‘with a melody adapted toa little aud favourite 
! Ballad, My poor Deg Troy; or, the Frisk Har- 








instance in the sccund stanza of a patlictic 


little ballad by (he same composer, The Dead} pet's Lamentation, an effusion of the elegant 
Rohin, and iu which he has combincd much of + Muse of the Pleasuresof Hope. ‘In this little 
the natural simplicity of natural fecling with | piece Mr. Campbell bas displayed much taste 
melody of expression, Threughoat the whole aed feeling ; und the intended pathos is ably 


of Dr. Clarke's compositions, indecd,, we 
discover an cyident desire to agsimilate sense i, 


and sound, aud to unile the expression of } ‘i 





cach; of this there is a striking instance in 
the simple ballad of The lay of Love, which 
pictures the various situations in the most 
expressive mauner, beth in its poetry and 
harmony. 

Sir John A. Stevenson, Mus. Duc. has pro- 
duced several ballads ‘during the last year; 
the most déserving ‘of notice, we think, is }! 
Early Days how fair dnd flecting 5 @ favourite 
song, sung by Mrs. Ashe, at the Hanover- 
‘square Concerts, aud if we cannot award any 
great praise for originality to this little piece, |' 
yet we must allow,its effect to be highly inter- 
esting, from the simplicity of {ts melody, and‘! 









preserved by the composer, wlig, with dis- 
crimimating judgment, hae adapted his ca- 
dences 40 a8 intinately to wnite with the poe- 
tic-idea. This composer alao has the werit 
| of adapting even his bags to the sabject before 
|, him ; @ point in which this little piece excels, 
1 ae well as in the propriety of the piave-forte 
{ accompanhnem 1 perfections which will be 
‘also found in theeasy end appropriate melody 
| of nuother’ ballad front the: same: pen, Drill 
| with the Wisp; as well-ay in Shere boat Hoy, 
i gang by Incledon, and-composed by Whita- 
| ker; im this last, indeed, nautiee! eimplicity 
pourtrayed with @ bappy felicity in the 
' plain unlaboured style of the éompuser, 

| Of a specics neer'y allied to ballad music,’ 


ik is the © 








CANZONET, 


. ( 
Of which we have an elegant specimen io 2) 


Canzonet for two Sopranos,  Mark'd you her! 
more than wortal grace,” composed by Dr. 
John Clurke, of Cambridge. If impressive : 
ease aud tasteful expression, were the sole 
points iu a Canzonet, we should think this 
highly deserving of praise; but’ we also ad- 
mire it for ils style of composition, as the 
soprano or canto clef, is so well adapted to the | 
facilities of domestic music, allowing every | 
mother of taste an opportunity of forming a: 
little concert, even frum the harmony of her 
nursery. In Germany and Italy, indeed, this 
clef is almost solely used for the harpsichord, ! 
Ye clef being appropriated to the viulincelle; | 
and we sheuld be happy to see it more attend- 
ed to by our own composers, as well as that 
of the Mezzo Syprano, which though it stands | 
a line higher, is infinitely preferable to the 
other keys, for female or juvenile voices. In 
the piece before us, we must also note the pe- 
culiar excellence, that although cach move- 
ment is pleasingly connected with its subse- 
quent, without harsh of rapid transition, yet 
is it quite free from those common-place ca- 


dences in which the performer's car runs faster 
than his eye. 

There is another, yet nearly similar species 
of family music, which of late years we think ! 
“has been tuo much neglected; we allude to the: 

“"" CANTATA, 
Which though it has long beea considered as! 
old fashioned, is a species of composition of no 
earlier inveotion thaa the sixteeath century. 
This was udeed originally intended for cham- 
ber.mosic alone, and therefore iu urder to be 
perfeot, was cousidered as requiring more de- 
Jicacy and gracefulucas thau the madrigal, or 
anthem, which had theu been Jung in vogue. 
Of later composers we must nntice Scarlatti, 
avbo.lived towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, and is as much aad as justly cele- 
-brated tor. bis Cantatas, as fur.any of his other 
wocks.. Perhaps itis tvo much toexpect frum 
modern composers, that they should be capa- | 


-ble of uniting the beauty of his vocal melodies |! 


t 
with the intricacy of his basses, or that they 


should equal bint iu the great variety of his 
ingenious modulations, or in the extraurdinary 
origiuality of his subjects aml styles; nor can 
weevea bope that bis followers, Cesti and | 
Stradellay should besalways sacccesfully imi- 
tated. At.the same tine, .we must consider 
Mr. W. T. Parke, as dese ving of great praise 





for hiv altempt to revive thiv style of: compo. |, 4re Sluria;-in fuur parts, connoeis them into 


eition in The Triple Courtship, @ popular Can- 


( 





tata, sung at Vauxball Gardens, by Miss 
Feron. - Lo this he bas displayed great judg- 
ment, in giving a characteristic expression to 
hia recitatives, as well. ss cousiderable ae 
in the elegance of his-melodies, :. 

We have already avticed: the extreme disses 
nance between public criticism and public fa- 
vour, revpecting the wurke of a modern poet; 
yet motwithstanding ithe critical discord, we bea 
lieve there never was a poet before him, who 
gave rise to attempts at-harmonyvo numervus 
as the musical illustrations ob. 3 ‘he 

ai stag rae Oe , 
WALTER ScorT. : 
te 

Tn short, their number and variety. oblige 
us to give them a .distinet eection ;. and here 
it becomes necessary foe se-to commune with” 
Dr. Clake, a uame which .weshave had occa- 
sion to mention more freqneutly than any 
other in this critical sketch, The first which 
we shall notice is ane written for-Mes. Ashe, 
for the Hanover.square Conaerie; this is The 
Coronachs or, Funeral Seng,.“ He's gone ou the 
mountpin ,” the poetry from the Lady of the 
Lake, aud inscribed to Lady Masriet Chive: 
If such: a piece as thiv is to.be composed in 
character with the subject, we are not to ex. 
pect all the edegancicy uf expression which 
many of Dr, Clarke's other pieces possess ; 
that is, we must not expect Jtalian refinement 


i] tagged to Highland simplicity without aw'ana- 


chronism; for Rizzio had not refined the Scot- 
tish music when the tine of this pocm is 
marked. But those who merely look for a 
melody affectingly consonant with the occa- 
sion, will not be disappointed. If there is 
any thing to complain of, it may he the repe- 
lition of one particular note (F}; bat we 
ought to recollect that the wild ditties of sim- 
ple nations have this peculiarity ; dud though 
the accompaniment is nearly the sume ia each 
verse, yet we cannot be!p feeling that this is 
rather a‘characteristic beauty, from its varied 
harmonizing with the’ different trebles... The 
same attention to eharxeter in the aecompa- 
niments is displayed bby the Doctor in Norman's 
Song, from the same poems -bot we are moet 
gratified with the happy illestrations of his 
fancy in the Hymn lo the Virgin, iu Ellen's Song, 
Ave Maria; the poetry from the Lady ef me 
Lake; inscribed tu the ‘Covtaless of Powig. 
The arrangement is judicious ; for the twenty 
four lines which the lyn contains, are divided 
iuto four separate stanzas, the melody of each 
being different, bet oll adapted to the senti- 
ment; whilst the concluding chorus ww euch 


one grand whole. 2 ue ie 


wm 


Theseme hymn has also been barmonized 
_ by J. Atwood with great originality, and with 
a-bass accompaniment which cannot fail to 
Please. The same composer bas also given 
us a specimen of bis searoir faire, inone which 
we have already noticed as harmonized by 
Dr. Clarke, “ The heath thie night must be 
my bed,” or Norman's Song, which the readers 
of Le Belle Assemblée must have seen in owe of 
eur late Numbers from the pen of Mr. Hook; 
between three such admired composers we 
will not attempt to hazard the punishmeat of 
Midas; we must observe, however, that Mr. 
Atwood here differs very much from his compe- 
titors, iu giving a more marked sombre effect 
to hie composition, which if it does not excel, 
soust still please by its veriety, whilst at the 
same time it assinsilates with the poetic idea. 
Mr. Whitaker tuo, has added another wreath 
to his garland, in The imprisoned Hanteman, a 
favourite song, the poetry from the Lady of the 
Lake. This little piece displays both tuste 
and judgment; but we must close this section 
with simply mentivping Musical [Uustrations 
intended to accompany the picturesque de- 
Kneations froth the poetry of Mr. Scott. 
There are some little pieces which have ap- 
peared during the last year which we cannot 
well arrange under any other head than the 


GROTESQUE; 

Yet even this word admits of a double mean- 
ing, for though in one sense it is not precisely 
what is meant by burlesque, still it approaches 
very near tuit; whilst iv anotber seuse its 
characteristics are defined as consisting iu 
playfuluess of melody, broken and varied mea- 
sure, intricacy of harmouy and moduhtion, 
and a perpetual endeavour to excite surprize 
im the miud of the auditor. To criticise the 
grotesque then, in either of these senses, sould 
be to bring it before a court whose jurisdiction 
it does not allow, we must therefore merely 
enumerate some of those most deserving of 
notice. The first is a most amusing trifle, 
which we presume from its rapid circulation 
is already in the bands of most of our fair 
readere; we allude to Air Grotesque, for the 
piano-forte; composed by Mazzinghi. Along 
with this we ought, perbsps, to rank au air 
truly burlesque, composed by the genius of 
playful caricature, and abounding in exqui- 
sitely humoarous i jons; thisis Melton 
Oysters, or Yeo, Yeo, air with variations fur the 
piano-forte, by Dr. Crotch! 

Under this head also must be classed a deli- 
ate specimen of juvenile genius, harmonized 
by W. Horsley, Mus. Bac. Oxon; in which 
the composer has with great judgment suited | 
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his melodies, both in expression and cadence, 
to the subject as well as to the p et; for it is 
calied Wake! lines addressed by a young Lady 
eight years of age, to her infant Brother sleeping. 
This morceau is executed with a degree ef sim- 
plicity which perhaps none but a parent cau 
fairly appreciate; a sentiment which we must 
suppose the composer to have felf, although 
he is a Musical Bachelor. 

Anvther Mus. Bac. of the same University, 
Mr. Holden, has given us a sweet little thing, 
which, though it may not boast of much no- 
velty, will nevertheless be sure to please from 
the variety and rapidity of its ideas; this is 
A Romance and Walts for the Piano-forte, in- 
scribed to Miss M‘ Donel, of Newcastle, county 
of Mayo,—a musical offering, which if it dues 
not lead to the hymeneal waltz, evinces that 
the composer is fully qualified to extend bid 
degree beyond that of Baccalaureus. 

Another of these is a piece possessing great 
variety, Serenade for the Piano-forte, in which 
is introduced the favourite Scutch air *¢ The 
Banks of Doon;” compured and dedicated to 
bis Excellency the Persian Ambassador, by 
L. Jansen. This piece is well fitted for ju- 
venile performers; as is also another which 
we cannot help recommending as a pleasing 
exercise, and as likely to produce great im- 
provement in execution, this is The Merry 
Beygars; a much admired Dance, inscribed 
tothe Duke of Clarence. Arranged as a rondo 
for the pianu-forte by J. Raywoud.—Uadet 
that bead specifically calied 

AIRS, 

We have nething particularly to notice, ex- 
cepta publication by Mazzinghiy which pos- 
sesses much brilliancy, yet with a facility df 
execution rendering it a very useful work for 
minor proficients. This contsins Three Aus 
for the Harp, with ad libitem accompaniments 
for the Piano-forte and German flute; inscrib- 
ed to Miss Rigby. From the taste with which 
the accompaniments are adapted to the airs, 
we have no hesitation in recommending them 
to our fair readers, a6 particularly appropriate 
tu their little friendly concerts. 

Our musical teaders would not forgive wi 
were we to ouiit the section of 


RONDOS; 


But these are so numerous, that to criti- 
cise but half of those which possess merit; 
whould far exceed oar fimits; we can do 
little more, therefore; thau enumerate some of 
the most striking. The first which presents 
itself to our notice forms a pleasing theme fet 
young performers, The Opera Hat, a favourite 








dancé, composed and arranged fur the piano- 
forte; alsu adapted for the flute or flugeolet, ; 
hy J. Parry, Edilor of the Welch Melodies. 

Along with this must we rank a lively pro-.! 
duction by Mr. Holst, who bas continued to 
afford.us great variety iu Morgiana in Ireland, 
a favourite dance, arranged as a Rondo for the 
piano-forte. 

Sir Jobn Stevenson also has composed a 
pleasing Rondo, with a piano-forte accom- 
paniment adapted to Tell me how to bid adivu 
Lore, written by J. R. Anderson, Esq. And Dr. 
Clarke has given us another interesting little 
production in No more Lope's arts bewailing — 
In the class of 


SONATAS 


It is enough to mention one which possesses 
great variety, and which hae all the charms 
which can be derived from graceful contrast ; 
this is La Eliza, a Sonata, composed and dedi- 
gated to Miss Stanhope, by P. A. Corri. The 
composer- has formed this Sonata in three 
movements completely distinct in their nature, 
yet so happily contrasted by the andante gra 
szioso of the second part as to form a pleasing | 
whole, of great brilliancy, and elegance of cun- 
geption. 

Nor are we less pleased with a Sonata for the 
Piano-forte, by Rolfe; which possesses more 
originality than gencrally falls to the lot of 
this species of compositipa at the present 
day. 


DUETTS, 


Considered as vocal compositions, have had 
their day; but we are happy to see that Mr. 
Mazzinghi still dedicates some of his attention 
to their preservation as pieces of music. This 
composer bas added much original matter to 
some of the most striking passages of an old 
but admired master; and we are not afraid to 
say, that we conceive even the most enthusi- 
astic admirers of the old school will not be 
displeased with the conuccting parts presented 
tothem hy him in Duets for the Piano-forte, 
selected and arranged for Handel's Te Deum. 

" Another pleasing and varied specimen of 
the same kind of composition is 4 new Duet 
Sor the Harp and Piano.forte, or two Harps; 
composed, aud dedicated to Miss Becket, by 
Thomas Powell. The first part of this is well 
fitted to shew execution, and is not tuo rapid; 
in the second part, which is an andantino 
movement, there is perhaps more taste in the 
manner than novelty in the matter; but the 
third part, which is a Rondo, is sufficient to 
stamp the merit of the composition. 








Our modern improvements in musie have 


perhaps Leen productive of injury to our do- 
mestic melody, we will not say harmony, iu 
enabling one performer ina great measure to 
perform the whole of a-concert, and thereby 
setting aside the madrigal, which in the time 
of Queen Blizabeth was a favourite mode of 
composing, and was then, strictly speaking, a 
vocal composition of four or more parts, thus 
producing all the effect ofa concert, though 
witbout an instrument. 

When this species was most in vogue, being 
generally set to pastoral poetry, and requiring 
more polish than the anthem, or church like 
music of the time, it was certainly extremely 
well adapted to social harmony, much more su 
even than our modern 


GLEES, 
A species of composition of which many ex- 
cellent specimens have been produced in the 
past year. Of these our selectiun must indeed 
amount to little more than a bare catalogue, 
as the repelition of praises on one species of 
music would be too monotonous to please. 
The first we shall notice is well adapted for 
our fair readers, and is a simple harmonized 
ballad of two verses, in which the interest ex- 
cited by the poet ig ably increased by the 
skill of the composer ; thls is The wild Glen, 


: there bideth my Love, a Glee for two Sopranos 


and a Bass; composed by Juha Clurke, Mus. 
Doc. Cantab, ‘ 

Dr. Callcot has also presented us with an 
harmonious composition, in which there are 
some very striking points; this is W’hen Time 
who steals our years away, a favourite Glee fur 
three vuices ; composed for Mr. Page's Festive 
Harmony; the words from Little's Poems. 

Mr. W. Knyvet has united more scientific 
harmony with easy melody in one of bis last 
Glees, than we remember to have noticed in 
any others ; and we can therefore recommend 
with pleasure The Shepherd and hus Dog Rover, 
a Glee for three voices, composed hy M. P. 
King; in which the composer has professedly 
given imitations, but with such a degree of 
taste as in some parts to make them more va- 
luable than the originals. 

It was owr inteation to have entered at some 
length upon the merits of 


DRAMATIC COMPOSITION, 


But the great number of new pieces, so called 
atleast, would require a volume, even fore 
short analysis; it would not be doing justice 
to Mr, Reeve, however, were we to pass ovcr 
hia Tricks upon Traveilers, a Comic Opera, per- 
formed at the English Opera, Lycenm, written 
by Sir J. B. Burgess, Bart As for the Over. 





ture, we can say bet little im its praise; in- 
decd the only originality which such things j 


ja general pussess, is in the fag ends of the || 


various sirs_iatreduced te furm the ground- 
work of the movement, like « whet before a 
feast, and joined together ‘by ai/ the disso- 
wance of ‘aii the hurns, trumpets, trianghes, 
and ketthe-drums, thut can be mnustered ia the 
orchestra, with, perhaps, the addition of a 
deep-toned bell, from the side srenes't Me. 
Reeve, huwever, has shewn considerable ori- 
ginality in the airs, aud the whole collcetion 
possesses a pleasing familiarity, both in con- 
ception and im execution. 

As for the Hinhau Opera, it does not fairly 
possess a place in a review of English music; 
but we cannot pass over -a specimen in the 
classof  —.. 

CHORUSSES, 

Viva Enrico; chovus in the Opera of La Caccia 
de Enrico (V.; composed by Signor Pucitta.— 
We notice this production the more particu. 
larly, as being well fitted as an exercise for 
practitioners ; and though the accompaniment 
for the piano is not difficult, yet from ils busy 
liveliness it will not fuil to interest those, who 
prefer execution to pathos. 

Since the days of Handel, our sacred style 
of composition bas been but little attended to; 
it however deserves cultivation, and, as a 
ground-work, there is nothing perhaps which 
will tend more to its improvement than the 
practice of 

FUGUES, . 
Which have, in other countries, been found 
flifficult by the best masters. Even Maly 
cannot boast of any thing of peculiar merit 
for the last century. Durante is, perbaps, the 
most striking of their later composers; but 
if ever his scholar, Pergolesi, the divine Per- 
golesi, failed, it was in bis attempts to follow 
his master in this style of composition. Who 
then, in modern days, will expect excellence? 
Yet we must not pass over A Series of Analysed 
Fugues, with double Counterpaints, composed for 
two Perfurmers on one Piano-forte, or Organ. 
By A. F. C. Kollmann, Organist of his Ma- 
jesty’s German Chapel, St. James's. — The 
author professes to produce a work which 
shall teach how a melody can be harmonized 
by other melodies; aud how the inversion, 
transposition, and imitation of melodious 
parts, produce an abundance of sublime and 
interesting varietigs, which the greatest ge- 
nius ond natural (alent canoot-make us invent | 


| without vome assistance. . Some fastidious 
‘ oritics may consider this as too much reserm- 
bling @ mill for grinding music, they will 6nd 
these fugues, however, a goud practical illns- 
' tration of that theory af composition alresdy 
“published by Mr. Kollmanu.- Of other spe- 
cimens of 
SACRED MUSIC, 


We have only space to mention Hear thou 
Shepherd of Isracl, an authem, by W. Russell, 
| Mus. Bac. Oxon; and Ponder my Words, O 
Lerd! trom the same pen; Sir sacred Songs, 
| for a single Voice, with an accompaniment for 
the piano-forte, by L. Beethoven; and Eight 
Toccatos, or Preludes and Fugues, fur the organ, 
by S. Seeger, Organist for the High Charch, 
Prague.- ~ 
We must now dismiss our subject with the 
slight mention of the adaptation of some 


FOREIGN AIRS, 


By our own composers. We must here first 
particularly recommend to public notice 4 
Selection of the most udmired and original German 
Waltzes, never before published; adapted for 
the harp and piano-forte; dedicated to the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. By Edward 
Jones, Harp-muster and Bard to the Prince of 
Wales.—These will be found extremely useful 
;to young practitioners. Mr. H. R. Bishop 
\has also given us several specimens of his 
skillin this style of composition, in which the 
best are The much admired (uaraca, danced by 
Miss Smith in the Grand Ballet of the Cas- 
| tilian Minstrel, arrauged as a rondo for the 
piano-forte, and the Minuelto all Fandango, ia 
the same piece. In these, though we do net 
find much originality, yet still the connecting 
parts, and the varied repetitions of the basses, 
are so harmoniously constructed, thet they 
caunot fail to please. 

We shall now close this article with a very 
curious composition, which, thougb it runs 
through six pages, and contains but one move- 
ment in the whole, is yet so artfully managed 
{as to produce all the effect of the most stu- 
| died variety: this is The much-admired Custanet 
| Dance, performed by Vestris and Augiolivi, 
in the favourite Ballet of Dou Quichotte; 
composed by F. Vcnua, and arranged as a ron- 
do by F. Lanza. 

Here then must we, for the present, take 
leave of our musical readers, leaving them to 
feast on that harmony which we have catered 
for their entertainment, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE YEAR 1810. 
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Abbadie’s Accomplishment of Prophecy, 12mo 
Acceptance, a novel, 3 vols. 12in0 

Acconat of the Insurrection in India, 8vo 
Adam's New System of Agriculture, vq 
Advice to the Whigs 

- on the Study of the Law, Svo 

Aikio’s Epistles on Women, 4to 

——— Vocal Poetry, avo 

Alley on the Hvdrargyria, 4to 

Amsinck’s Tunhridge IHlustrated, 4to 
Ancieut British Drama, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Anonymous, a Periodical Paper, 2 vols. 18mo 












Artist, Fssavs on Painting, &c. 2 vols. 4to 
Associate Minstrels, avo 
Ayshfor natomical Tables, 4to 

aily on Life Annuities, 8vo ‘ 


Balderstone’s Sermons, svo 
Karrett's Woman, a Poem, 8v0 
Bartley on Vaccination 
Bausset’s Life of Fenelon, 2 vols. 8vo 
Baxter's Costunies of Egypt, &c. imp. 8yo 
Bealey’s Funeral Discourse 
Bell’s (Coloncl) Defeuce, at Bangalore 
—- Selection from German Authors, 12mo 
Berry’s Introduction to Heraldry, svo 
Berwick’s Life of Apollonius, 8vo 
Bibliosophia, or Book of Wisdom, 12mo 
Bicheno’s Fast Sermon 
Bigland’s View of the World, 5 vols. 8v0 

—— History of Spain, 2 vols. 8vo 
Black's Life of Tasso, 2 vols. 4to 
Blair’s Female Penitentiaries defended 
1in’s Travels through Denmark, 2 vols. 4to 
yeastle’s Introduetion to Arithmetic, $vo 
Bostock’s Remarks en the London Pharmacapia 
Bouilly’s Coutes a ma Fille, 2 vols. 12mo 
Bradford's Sketches in Spain, 4to 
Bradstreet’s Sabine Farm, a Poem, 8vo 
Brewster's Meditations for the Aged, svo 
Bridye's Lectures on Algebra, 8vo 
British Atlas, royal and imp. 4to 
ovelists, by Barbauld, 50 vols. 12ma 
Brodie’s History of the Roman Government, 8v0 
Brown’s Prodromus Flore, vol. 1, 8¥0. 
Bruce’s Annals of the East India Company, 3 vols. 
Buchanan's Essays on Fuel and Heat, vo 
Burnaby og the Right of the Commons to imprison 
Bern's {nquiry on Methodism, 8vo 
Bywater’s Fssay on Electricity, svo 
Carew’s Select Poems, by Fry, 1200 
Carlisle's Topographical Dictionary of Ireland 
Carmichael’s Essay on Scrofula, avo 
Carpenter's Youth's Guide to Business, 12mo0 
Carystort’s (Lord) Poems, 2 vols. smull syo 
Chalmers’ History of Oxturd University, 2 vols. 
Chamberlin’s Instructions to Officers, small 8vo 
Character of British Ministers 
Chirol’s Inquiry on Female Education, 8v0 
Charchill’s Guide to Health, 1810 
Clarke's Life of Nelson, 2 vols. imp. 4to 
——-- Hebrew Criticism and Poetry, 8yo 
---—— Letters on Geography, 12mo 
Clater’s Cattle Doctor, svo 
Coates’ Supplement to History of Reading, 4to 
Cockle’s (Mrs.) Moral Tales, 12mo 
Cogan’s Sermon on Radcliffe—and Cooke 
Coliinson’s Analysis of Hooker, 6vo 
Connelly’s English Grammar for Spaniards, 8v0 
Cooke on Tinea Capitis Contagiosa, royal sro 
Cottage Girl, a Poem, 12mo 
County Annnal Register, 1809, royal Sve 
Coxe’s Valeutine, a Poem 

No. XIV. Vol. II.—-N.&. 




















| Coxe's Life and select Works of Stillingfleet, 
Crabbe’s English Grammar for Germaus, 12119 
' Crabbe’s Borough, a Poem, 8vo 
| Cares ou Prejndices against Mercury 
j Dales on the History of England, svo 
Daniel's Picturesque Voyage to India, part 
t Selections from Animated Nature, part § 
Dawson ou the Walcheren Diseases, 8v0 Z 
Detiand’s Letters to Walpule, French, 4 vols. 
De Luc’s Gevlogical Travels, North, 8vo 
Di Montranzo, 4 vols. 12mo 
Dictionary of Painters, ke. 19m0 
D'Ivernois on the Continental Blockade 
Domcier on the Climate of Malta, 8vo 
Domestic Management, 12mo 
Dougall’s Modern Preceptor, 2 vols. 8¥0 
| Dramatic Romances, 12:0 : 
; Duties of the Clerical Profession, 12mo 
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' Feclesiastical Annual Register, 1899, 8¥0 

Edinondston’s View of the Zetland Islands, 2 vols. 

Fifrida, a novel, 4 vols. 12mo = 

Fliot on the Defence of Portugal, 8vo 

Eltoa’s Tales of Romance, 120 

Fugland the Cause of Europe's Subjagation 

English Minstrelsy, 2 vols. 12mo “ 

Feeling, a Poem, 12mo 

Ferguson's Biographical Dictionary, 18mo 

Fine Arta of the English School, No.1, 2 

Fitzgerald's Spaniard, with other Poems, 12ma 

Foote’s Remarks on the Life of Nelson, 8vo 

Forbes’ Reflections on the Hindoos 

Forest of Montalbano, 4 vols. 12mo 

Gardiner’s Sermon, on the Shortuess of Time 

Geoghegan on Ktuptures, 8vo 

German and English Dictionary, 2 vols. v0 

Girdlestone’s Odes of Pindar, small ato 

Gourlay on the Climate, &c. of Madeira, 879 

Greig’s World Displayed, 12m0 and svo 

Grellier’s History of the National Debt, 80 

Grey Friar, 2 vols. 12mo 

Guy's School Geography, 12mo 

Halaran’s Inquiry on Insanity, 8%0 

Hamilton’s Hints on Diseases of Infancy, 8v@ 

Enchiridion Medicum, 

Harpur's Essay ou Philosophical Criticism, ato 

Heudley’s Beauties of Ancient Poetry, 2 vols. S¥@ 

Herculanesiz, royal 4to 

Herrick’s Select Poems, small 8vo 

Hett’s Letters on the Dissenting Teachers 

Highmore’s Public Charities of London, svo 

Hill’s Inquiry on Gold Bullion, 8vo 

Historic allery of Portraits, 6 vols. 8¥0 

Historical Sketch of the Civil List 

History of Christ, with 47 plates, royal sve 

Horsley’s (Bishop) Sermons, 2 vols. 8¥0 

Houghtou’s Fast Sermon 

Houses of Osmaand Alineria, 3 vols. 122m0 

Huet’s (Bp.) Memoirs, by Aikin, 2 vols. 8vo 

Haouboldt’s Political Essay on New Spain, 2 vols. 

Miscellanies, 1210 

's Account of Bublia, Tomo 

Jennings’ (James) Poems, 1gme 

Mlingworth's Account of Scumpton, 4to 

Infatuation, 2 vols, 12mo 

Intluences of Sensibility, a Poem, small svg 

Ingrim’s Quintillian, sv0 fi 

Inman’s Introduction tu Algebra, 8r0 

Introduction to Plane Trigonometry 

Johnes’ Memoirs of Froissurt, 4to 

Johnson's Encyclopedia, No. 18 

—— ee Essay on Cancer, 8yo 

——-— (Mary) Sonnets, 12me 
ie noe 
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Jones’ Latin Grammar, lomo 
—— Account of the Fan Medicinale, small 8v0 
Treatise on Hemorrhage, svo 
Journal of Lord Wellington’s Campaign, 8vo 
‘ Jeyce’s Letterson Philosophy, &c. 12mo 
——— Introduction to the Arts and Sciences 
Irvine on Diseases in Sicily, avo 
Isabel, in Spanish, 1omo 
Lambert's Travels in America, 3 vols. 80 
Landt’s Account of the Feroe Islands, 870 
Lasteyre’s Account of Merino Sheep, avo 
tham’s Facts on Dishetes, avo 
Lavington’s Sermons, vol. 2, svo 
Lawrence's History of the Horse, royal 4to 
Lectares Preparatory to Confirmation, 19mo 
Lee's Odes of Pindar, 4to 
LeMesurier’sDoctrine of the Eucharist considered 
~~ Address to the Roman Cathelics 
Lessons for Young Noblemen 
Letter on the French Government, avo. 
Question of Reform 
—— Bible Society, to Dr. Gaskin 
—— to Sir John Eden, Bart. 
=———— Lord Melville, on Troop Ships 
Mr. Perceval, on Poor Pisin 
on Lord Melville 
Sir F. Burdett, on Reform 7 
———= Mr. Whitbread, on Lord Wellington 
——~- from an Official Gentleman at Madras 
Life of Sir Julius Cesar, Knt. elephant ato 
Lindsey's (Theophilus) Sermons, 2 yols. 80 
Little Chimer, 4 vols. 1gm0 
Londina IMlastra, No. 7 
*‘Lendon’s (Bp. o! ‘ey 1810 
Lort’s (Bp) rmon, Januery 30 
Leve, iystery, and Misery, 2 vols. 19mo 
jagna Britannia, part 3 
faclean’s Tngn iry on Hydrothorax 
Man.of Sensibility, @ vols. 1gmo 
Mann's Picture of New Seuth Wales, ato 
Manning's History of Surrey, by Bray, vol. 9 
Marsh’s Letter to the Critical Review 
————-_ First Principles of Geometry, 4to 
Marshall's Review oF the Reports (West) sve 
Mathias on the Mercyrial Disease, svo 
Manle's Christian’s Manual, 19mo 
lavor’s Catechism, 2 vols. 18mo 
lemoirs of George Barnwell, 12mo 
Merriman on the Retroversion of the Womb 
Meyrick’s Histery of Cardiganshire, royal 4to 
Middleton's Visitation Sermon 
Minto’s (Lord) Letter to Governor Barlow 
Mirrer of the Graces, 19mo 
Btisford a (Mary Russel) Poems, 12mo 
Modo di Piacere in Compagnia, 1gmo 
Monstrelet’s Chronicles, by Johnes, 5 vols. ato 
Montagu’s Supplement to British Shells, 4to 
Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, royal 4to 
Moore's Sermon, on Cruelty to Brutes 
Mordaunt’s (Viscountess) Anecdotes, &c. 19mo 
Murray’s Elements of Chemistry, 2 vol. 8vo 
Mushet’s Inquiry on the Price of Bullion 
Nare’s Remarks on the New Testament, 8vo 
——- Essays, &c. 2 vols. small 8vo 
Narrative of a Residence at Tongaraboo, 8vo 
Neilson’s Greek Idioms, 8vo 
Nesbit’s Practical Land-surveying, 8vo 
Nicol's Gardenes’s Calendar, 80 
Nocturnal Minstrel, 2 vols, 12m0 
Ormond, or Secret Witness, 3 vols. 19mo 
Observatious on Virgil's Fourth Eclogue, 8v0 
Oliver's Analysis of Locke's Essay 
Original Fables, with Wood Cuts, 12m0 
Palin’s Jphotelle, a Poem, svo 
Porke’s Kudiments of Chymistry, 18mo 
Parkins’ Universal Fortunetellvr, 1gmo 
Pastor Fido, in Blank Verse, 1ome 
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Patton's Defence of an Insular Empire, 8v0 
Pencock’s System of Conic Sections, svo 
Pearson on the Creed, abridged, 1gmo 
Penitentiary, a mock heroic Poem 

Phelps’ Botanic Calendar 

Pilkington’s Characteristic Incidents, }2me 
Pinkerton’s Modern Atlas, No. 4 
Plumptre’s Narrative, 3 vol. v0 

Promata Premiis Cancellarii, 2 vol. 12me 
Poems on the Slave Trade, royal 4to 
Polwhele's Cornish Vocabulary, 4to 

Pott’s Guzetteer of England, 8vo 

Pratt’s Lower World, « Poem, 12mo 
Keformist, a Novel, 2 vols. 12mo 

Refusal, a Novel, 3 vols. 12mo 

Remarks on Corpulence 

Revival of the Roman and Greek Empires, @ vols. 
Ricardo on Bullion and Notes 

Rickman’s Friendly Call, svo 

Rival Dukes, 1smo 

Romance of the Highlands, 2 vols. 12m0 
Rowden’s Pleasures of Friendship, small evo 
Rundall’s Grammar of Sacred History, 12m0 
Scott's Lady of the Lake, ato 

Scottish Chiefs, 5 vols. 12mo 

Seward’s (Anna) Poetical Works, 3 vols. 8r@ 
Shee's Letters to the British Institution 
Sotheby’s Constance de Castile, 4to 
Spaulding on Universalism, avo 

Spence’s (Sarah) Musical Catechism 

Spry's Inquiry on the Bible Socicty 
Staunton’s Penal Code of China, 4to 
Stewart's Philosophical Essays, 4to 
Stockdale’s Poetical Works, 2 vols. 8vo 
Stopford’s Two Sermons 

Stranger in Reading, 12mo 

Studies for Political Reformers, 8v0 
Synopsis Pharmacopocia Londinensis 
Tate's Commercial Book-keeping, 12mo 
Thackwrny’s Use of the Globes, 12mo 
Example Book to the above, 4te 
Thomson's Conspectus of the Pharmacopoeias 
Elements of Chymistry, 8vo 
‘Todd's Mustrations of Chaucer, §vo 

Town Fashions, 12mo 

Towasc nd’s (George} Poems, 870 
Townson's (Dr. Thomas) Works, 2 vols. 8ve 
Toy’s Scriptnre Gengraphy, 8¥o 
Travels of Abu ‘falcb, 2 vols. 8¥0 
Treatise on the Passions, 2 vols. 12m0 
Trimmen’s Instructive Tales, 12mo 
Tarton's British Fauna, 1gmo 
Vaccine Scourge 
Vigier's Spanish Grammar, 19mo 

Vigor's Inquiry on Poetic Licence, royal §v0 
Virgil's Felogues, Latin and English, with Plates 
Wakefield’s Porambulations, 1gmo 

Wallace, a Metrical Romance, 4to 

Walton's State of the Spanish Colonies, 2 vole. 
Ward's Facts on Opiate Friction, avo 
Webb's Haverhill, and other Pocms, 12mo 
Weston’s Remains of Arabic, 8vo 
Whitaker's Life of Radcliffe, ato 
Wife, a Novel, 3 vols. 12mo 
v jams’ Ser-ed Aegories, 12mo 
iamson ~ i: dia Vade-mecum, @ vols. Bye 
Wilson's Ser:: uns, at Oxford 

Wonders of Animated Nature, 19mo 
Woodhouse’s Isoperimetrical Problems, 8¥0 
Wordsworth’s Feclesiastical Biography, 6 vols. 
Letter to Lord Teignmouth 
Worgan’s Select Poems, small svo 

¥ burd’s Classification of Plants, 12mo 
Yates’ Funeral Discourse 
Yaiman’s Analysis of the Galvanic Fluid 
Yuli, the African, a Poem, 12mo 
Zastrozzi, @ Romance, 12mo 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SKETCH OF THE MOST REMARKABLE EVENTS 
IN THE YEAR 1810. 


a 


JANUARY. 

1. Dispatches received from General Don, 
announcing the entire demolition of the basin, 
arscnal, magazines, and defences of. Flushing, 
and the subsequent embarkation of the Bri- 
tish troops, on the a3d ult. 

8. Accounts received of the reduction of 
the fortress of the Island of Buurbon, on the 
ast of September, and the capture of a French 
frigate, and recovery of two East Indiamen. 

19. Mr. Lion Levi threw himself.frum the top 


of the Monument, and was killed on the spot. | 


20. Official accounts received of the insu. 
bordivation in India being suppressed. 

23. Parliament convened by commission. 

24. Treaty of Peace signed between France 
and Sweden. 

25. Cordova and Jaen surrendered to the 
Freuch. 

29. Prince Stahremberg,. the Austrian Am. 
bassador, left England. 

FEBRUARY. 

2. The House of Commons resolved to in- 
guire intu the conduct of the expedition to 
Walcheren. 

8. Guadaloupe surrendered to his Majesty's 
land aud sea forces, under. the command of 
Sir George Beckwith aud Sir Alexauder Coch- 
Fane, 

11: A dreadful accident occurred at Liver- 
pool, by purt of the old church falling, which 
buried a number in its ruins. 

17. Dutch Settlement of Amboyna end the 
Island of St. Martin taken. 

—. Bunaparte formally annexed Rome and 
the Papal territories to the dominions of 
France. 

27. Bonaparte declared to his Senate his in- 
tention of espousing the Archduchess Maria 
Louisa. 

MARCH. 

1. Jerome Bonaparte, in virtue of = con- 
vention with Napoleon,. took formal pesses- 
sion of Hanover. 

2: The House ef Commons passed 2 vote 
of censure on the conduct’ of Lord Chatham, 
in privately presenting to bis Majesty a nar- 
rative of His operations in the Scheldt, and 
his Lordship resigned his office of Master 
General of. the Ordnance. 

11. Bonaparte married by proxy at Vienna 
to the Archiduchess Maria Louisa. 

18. Island of St. Maura redaced by the 
troops under the command of Brigadier-Ge- 
neral Oswald. 

29. The House of‘Commons, after a discus- 


sion of four nights, upon the evidence taken 
before the Committee, came to a vote of ap- 
' probation of. the expedition to the Scheldt. 
APRIL. . 

1. Bonaparte re-married at Paris. 

5. The House of Commons ordered Sir 
Francis Burdett, Bart. to be commitied to the 
Tower for a gross and ecandglous*libel upon 
ite best rights and privileges. 

6. Baron de Kolli apprehended at Valency, 
aud confiued, for attempting to rescue Ferdi¢ 
nand the VII. from the power of Bonaparte. 

7. Sir Francie Burdett having refused to 
obey the Speaker's warrant, and serious dis- 
turbauces being uppreheaded, the military 
near the metropolis. were ordered’to town to 
preserve public tranquillity, 

8. Sir Francis Burdett wroteva letter to the 
Sheriffs of Middlesex, complaining that hit. 
house was beset by a military force, and re- 
quiring them to callout the Posse Comitatis, 
to protect him against au illegal sathority. 

9. Sir Francis Bardett was arrested, and 
conveyed to the Tower, escorted ‘by the mili- 
tary. The troops having fred, several ‘liv 
were lost. In the evening the Serjeant at 
Arms gave a detail of his proceedings to the 
House of Commons, when a letter from Sir 
Francis to the Speaker was-read, deoying the 
authority of. the Honee to commit him. 

1g: The Carraecas declare themeelves in- 
dependent. 








man 
1. His Majesty’s ships Spartan and Stccess 
engaged ahd dreve on shore, near the island df. 





Capri, a equadrea- of: French aud Neapolitaa 
ships aud gun-boats: 

— Capt. Willoughby, of his Majesty's ship - 
Nereide, landed at Jacotel, in the Isle of France, . 
witlre body ef seamen and marices, defeated - 
the garrison, and spiked the guns; but- from . 
the smallness: of bis force; .was compelled to - 
re-embark. 

4: The House of Commons resolved to grants 
an annuity of 7,v00l. to his Serene Highness 
the Duke of Bruuswick. 

29. The Crown Prince of ®weden died: 

30. His Royat Highnese-the Duke of Came. 
berland narrowly escaped assassiaativn from. 
a foreign domestic. 

JUNE.. 

8. Ab enemy's convoy carried into the bar- 
‘bour ef Crao, and destroyed by boats dis- 
patched from Sir Charles Cotton’s fleet. 

13. Thé French General Sarazia came.to. 

a 
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21. Parliament prorogucd when Sir Francis ; 
Burdett was liberated from the Tower.” 

25. The Spanish Council of Regency order 
the Extraordinary National Cortes to be con- 
voked. 

: JULY. 

1. A dtcadful hurricane and storm.—Louis | 
Bonaparte resigued the crown of Holland in | 
favour of his two sons—A dreadful catas- 
trophe occurred at Paris while the Austrian 
Ambassador was giving a splendid fete to a 
large assemblage of people, the apartments 
accidentally caught fire, and many lives were 
fost. 

8. Island of Bourbon surrendered by capi- 
tulation. 

10, Bonaparte formally annexed Holland to 
France.—Ciudad Rodrigo surrendered to the 


, 


French, after a protracted siege of sixteen days. | 


19. Died her Majesty the Queen of Prussia. 
~ ge. A Neapolitan flotilla was intercepted 
off Amantea by his Majesty's ship Thames, 
Captain Waldegrave, and a number of Sicilian 
gun-boats ; 37 vessels full of stores were taken 
and carried to Messina, and the remainder 
destroyed. 

22. A Council of Marine established in 
France. 


AUGUST. 
_ 8 Died the Earl of Berkeley, in the 66th | 
year of his age. 

12. Fourteen Spanish ships of the line filted 
ont, and sent on different destinations, to! 
avoid the possibility of their falling into the | 
possession of the French, ‘ 

15. The Council of Regency, in consequence 
-of Soalt’s Proclamation, that no quarter was 
to be given to armed peasants, &c. who were 
not attached to an army, issued an order of re- 
taliation to put all Frenchmen to death, with- + 
out distinction, which produced a recall of 
the first. : 

18. Canal of Corfu declared in a state of | 
blockade by his Majesty's naval forces. 

21. Bernadotte elected Crowa Prince of 
Sweden. i 

; 93. Lucien Bonaparte with his family ar- , 
- vived at Malta. F {i 
SEPTEMBER. | | 
9. In consequence of she brilliant atchieve- | 
cients af the British troops in the late cam- | 
paigos in Spaiu and Portugal,. particularly in 1 
the battles of Roleia, Vimiera, Corunna, and | 
Talavera, his Mujesty was pleased to order a | 
medal to be worn by such officers above the 
rank of Major, as were engaged in any of 
those battles, | 

18. Murat attended a landing in Sicily, 

bat was compelled to abandon the enterprise | 
By 
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REMARKABLE EVENTS IN THE YEAR 1810. 


with the loss of 3500 men, in killed, wounded, 

‘and prisoners. 
24, The Spanish Extraordinary Cortcs as- 
sembled for the Srst time in the Isle of Leon. 
27. Lord Wellington's army wae attacked 
in his entrenchments at Busaco, by the whole 
force of Massena, which he repelled in every 
point, and killed and wounded upwards of 
‘1,000 men. The English had 179 killed, 

giz wounded, and 17 missing. 

; 98. Mr. Abraham Goldsmid, the principal 
Money Broker in the City, put a period to his 

‘ own existence. 

OcTORER. 

| 9. Colonel Trant, with his division of Por- 
| tuguese troops, drove the French from Coisn- 
bra, and took 5000 prisoners who were left in 

the Hospitals. 
17. A detachment of 13000 men, English- 
/men and deserters from the Freuch, having 
left Gibraltar on a secret expedition, under 
the command of Major-General Lord Blayney, 
they fell in with a very superior force, and 
aflerasmart action they were forced to re- 

treat. 

29. A Bulletin of his Majesty's health, 
sigued by the Physicians, began to be exhibit- 
ed at St. James's. 

NOVEMBER. 

1. Parliament assembled, but, in conse- 
quence of his Majesty’s indisposition, both 
Houses adjourned to the 15th. 

@ Died, at Windsor Palace, her Royal 
Highness the Princess Amelia, after a loug 
and painful illuess. 

8. Mr. Mackenzie, who was sent to France, 
to treat fur an exchange of prisoners with this 
country, returned, being unable to accomplish 
the object of his mission. 

10. Dreadful explosion of gunpowder at 
Cork, which destroyed several houses, and 
many peuple lost their lives. 

11. A general mouruing ordered for the 


* Princess Amelia. 


13, Count Gottorp, the late King of Swe- 


i den, arrived in England. 


19. Sweden declared war against England. 

28. Bonaparte issned an order for all able 
seamen iu the Hause Towns to enter into the 
French service. Z 

2g. Parliament met and adjourned to the 
13th proximo. 





DECEMBER, 

4. Col. Trant defeated a division of the 
French, amounting to 400 men, before Villa 
Campo, and tuok 60 prisoners. 

- Lucien Bonaparte arrived in England. 

24. The Algerine Ambassador to the Euglic® 
Court arrived in London. | 
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